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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


By J. W. Powell, Director 


INTRODUCTION 

Researches relating' to the American Indians have been 
carrie<l forward during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
in accordance with the act of Congress making provision “for 
continuing researches among the American Indians, under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution,” approved June 
11, 1896. 

Tlie operations have been conducted in accordance with a 
plan submitted on June 13, 1896. The field work of the regu- 
lar officers of the Bureau has extended into Arizona, Indian 
Territory, Iowa, Maine, New Brunswick, New Mexico, New 
York, Oklahoma, and Ontario, while operations have been car- 
ried on by special agents in California, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington state, as well as in Argentina, British 
Columbia, Chile, and Mexico. The office researches have dealt 
■with material from most of the states and from various other 
portions of the American continents. 

A classification of ethnic science lias grown up in connection 
with the classification of the aboriginal tribes through the opera- 
tions of the Bureau, and this has been perfected from year to 
year. During recent years, and particularly during the fiscal 
year just closed, the researches have been shaped by this classi- 
fication of the subject-matter of the science. The primary lines 
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of investigation relate to (1) Arts or esthetolc^y, (2) Industries 
or technology (including archeology), (8) Institutions or soci- 
elogy. (4) Languages or philology, and (5) Myths and opinions 
or sophiology , as well as the requisite classificatory work involv- 
ing researches in somatology and p 8 ycholog 5 ^ 

The end of research in the Bureau of American Etlmology is 
die discovery of the relations of the aboriginal American tribes 
among each other and among the peoples of the world. The 
simpler relations are ascertained by direct observation and 
defined by the aid of generalization; and continued observa- 
tion and generalization have led to the establishment of .prin- 
ciples which aid in defining the more complex relations. The 
salient principles developed through the researches have been 
set forth in previous reports; they serve to define the general 
science of man, to distinguish the essentially human charac- 
teristics from those of the lower animals, and to outline the 
primary categories of activities which characterize mankind. 

The recognition of the essentially human activities affords a 
means for classifying tribes and peoples. The classification in 
terms of activities represents a decided advance beyond the 
plane of classification in terms of physical characteristics, and 
raises the science of man to the level of the older sciences 
in their modem aspects — e. g., to the plane occupied during 
recent years by physical astronomy or physical geology. At 
the same time the classification leads to the recognition of the 
lines of human development, and serves to define their trend; 
and thereby it prepares the way to clear comprehension and 
accurate definition of the natural stages in human develop- 
ment, i. e., the four principal culture grades. • Since each new 
recognition of relation extends the view of the student, the 
definition of the culture grades reacts on knowledge of the 
primary activities, and conduces to still more accurate and 
extended survey of the course of activital growth. 

The lines of development discerned among the American 
aborigines were set forth in terms of the activities in the last 
report; it was there shown that in each of the five categories 
the activities developed along convergent lines. For the pres- 
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ent it suffices to observe that the coucluEdons have been veri- 
fied and extended through the researches of .the last year. 

As heretofore, the special researches are commonly initiated 
in the field and completed in the office, givings rise to (I) field 
research (including exploration), and (II) office research, which 
together constitute the original scientific work of the Bureau; 
while the demands of die public service and the needs of the 
collaborators give rise to (III) work in descriptive ethnology, 
(IV) bibliographic work, (V) work in collecting, (VI) publica- 
tion, and (VII) concomitant administrative and miscellaneous 
work. 


FIELD RESEARCH AND EXPLORATION 

At the beginning of the fiscal year the Director was engaged 
in a reconnoissance of shell mounds and other antiquities on 
the coast of Maine; here he was joined by Mr Frank Hamil- 
ton Cushing, and a number of shell mounds were surveyed 
and excavated with success. Later in the season the Passaraa- 
quoddy Indians still living in the vicinity were studied with 
some care, and their industries, especially in house building, 
were investigated; subsequently some of the older men of the 
tribe were employed to collect material for and to erect an 
aboriginal wigwam, which was afterward transferred to the 
Zoological Park at Washington. 

During July and August Dr J. Walter Fowkes was occu- 
pied in making surveys and excavations of ruins, chiefly in 
Arizona, with the primary object of collecting prehistoric mate- 
rial for the enrichment of the National Museum, but with the 
secondary purpose of investigating those activities of the abo- 
rigines recorded in the products of their handiwork still extant. 
His operations were notably successful. 

Early in July Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson proceeded to 
Zufii pueblo for the purpose of investigating certain ceremo- 
nies not adequately studied hitherto, to the end that tliey might 
be incorporated in her monograph on the Zufii Indians. She 
remained throughout half of the fiscal year, and was able to 
complete her researches in a satisfactory manner. Incident- 
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aU}', she obtained at Znfii and Sia a numb^ of sacred masks 
tts^ in the religions ceremonies of the people of thow pueblos, 
which have been transferred to the National Museum. 

Toward the end of July Dr Albert S. Gatsohet repaired to 
eastern Maine and adjacent portions of New Brunswick in 
search of linguistic material among the tribesmen still living 
on St Croix river. His mission was successful. A large body 
of vocables, paradigms, and texts representing the Passama- 
quoddy dialects of the Algonquian linguistic stock was secured, 
and he was able also to trace definitely, for the first rime, the 
derivation of many of the peculiar place names of eastern 
Maine. 

From the middle of August until the middle of December 
Mr J. N. B. Hewitt was occupied in collecting material repre- 
senting the languages and mythology of the Iroquoian Indians 
located in central New York and southera Ontario. His work 
was eminently productive, yielding a large amount of material 
of exceptional use for comparative studies in the philology and 
sophiology of the Indians. 

Toward the end of September Mr James Mooney 'repaired 
to Indian Territory and Oklahoma, where he spent several 
months in collecting information and material relating chiefly 
to the Kiowa Indians. The primary purpose of the trip was 
research concerning the peculiar heraldic system of the tribe; 
mother purpose was the continuation of study of the use of 
peyote or “mescal” (a toxic plant corresponding measurably 
wdth hashish) in the ceremonies of the Kiowa, Apache, and 
Jther Indians; later in the season advantage was taken of his 
presence on the ground to make a collection representing the 
Kiowa camp-circle for exhibition at the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition at Nashville. 

In April Mr W J McGee visited the Muskwaki Indian settle- 
ment near Tama, Iowa, with the object of beginning a special 
study of the social organization of this little-known tribe. 
Although preliminary only, his operations were successful. 
Incidentally he collected a quantity of aboriginal material for 
the National Museum. 

Early in 1896 Mr J. B. Hatcher, of Princeton University, was 
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commissioned as a special agent of the Bureau to obtain photo- 
graphs and other data pertaining to the aborigines of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. He reached the field and commenced 
operations in the course of a few months, and reports of prog- 
ress were received early in the fiscal year. His field work was 
completed in June. The photography was moderately suc- 
cessful only, but the pictures were supplemented by a small 
though interesting collection of objects representing the handi- 
work of these southernmost representatives of the American 
aborigines. The success of the work, due primarily to Mr 
Hatcher’s energy and intrepidity, was promoted through the 
courtesy of various officials of Argentina and Chile, special 
credit being due to Dr Estanislao Zeballos, formerly minister 
plenipotentiary from Argentina to the United States. 

On December 17, 1894, Dr Willis E. Everette was ^ven an 
honorary commission to collect linguistic and other material 
among the aborigines of Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia, and western Mexico, and from time to time he has sub- 
mitted valuable linguistic material produced by liis researches 
in these provinces. Especially noteworthy contributions dur- 
ing the year relate to tlie T6n^ or Athapascan Indians of 
Oregon. 

Early in September Mr E. T. Perkins, Jr., of the United 
States Geological Survey, reported the discovery of certain 
remarkable Indian carvings in Snake River valley, Idaho; and 
Mr Perkins was temporarily detailed, through the cotui;e8y 
of Honorable C. D, Walcott, Director of the Survey, to make 
studies and photographs representing these carvings. The 
work was completed about the close of October. 

Early in 1897 Mr H. S. Gane, of the Geological Survey, 
while on a temporary furlough, made a trip through the San 
Juan country in soutWestern Colorado and northwestern New 
Mexico, under a commission from the Bureau, for the puriwse 
of reconnoiteriug and photographing prehistoric works. HU 
notes and pictures were duly transmitted and have been found 
of special value. 

The information and nj3.terial obtained by means of these 
field operations have been utilized in large part in the prepara- 
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tlou of reports; other porticme have beea added to the archives 
for use in prospective mves%ationa, while most of the objective 
material has already been arranged in the National Museum 
in such manner as to be accessible for study. The scientific 
results of the work are set forth in other paragraphs. 

OFFICE EESEARCH 

WOEK IN EsTHETOLOQX 

During the greater part of the year Mr Frank Hamilton 
Cusliing was employed in arranging and cataloguing the 
remarkable collection of relics exhumed from salt marshes in 
western Florida during the previous fiscal year and in prepar- 
ing his report for the pi-ess. The objects collected embrace a 
wide variety of domestic implements and utensils, weapons for 
use in war and the cliase, fabrics for apparel and fishing, 
appurtenances to water craft, etc. In addition, thei'e were 
many objects such as are used in primitive ceremony, compris- 
ing elaborately painted and carved masks and effigies. Many 
of the industrial devices are painted and carved in a manner 
remaikable for wealth of imagery and delicacy of execution. 

An important part of Mr Custoig’s work was C/Omparative 
study of the designs, in form and color, found in connection 
with the ceremonial and other objects; and substantial progress 
was made in the interpretation of the designs. Most of these 
are zoic. The bear, the wolf, the wild- cat, tlie woodpecker, 
and different water birds and aquatic animals are represented 
in carvings and paintings with a fidelity to detail which ren- 
ders them not only readily identifiable but really artistic. 
Some of the effigies approach the natural size, and are attached 
to other articles in such manner as to indicate tliat they were 
woni as masks or crests, probably in dramatic ceremonies 
analogous to those of the Indians of the pueblos and of other 
primitive peoples. These elaborate carvings are associated 
with wooden masks, shaped to fit the face, bearing painted and 
carved des^s of corresponding cliaracter, but more or less 
conventionized in form and color. The realistic or partially 
conventionized forms displayed on the masks are imitated not 
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only on other ceremonial objects but also on the industrial 
devices, and the degree of conventionism increases as the 
representations are reduced in size or distorted to fit forms 
determined by various conditions; so that an unbroken series 
of stages in the development of convention may be traced all 
the way from tlie essentially realistic representation of the 
animal head to the design carved on the arrowshaft or toma- 
hawk handle, which, at first sight, would seem to be decorative 
merely. The sequence displayed in these esthetic designs is, 
indeed, paralleled in other collections; but the remarkably 
rich assemblage of aboriginal handiwork from tlie Floridian 
salt marshes, in which such perishable materials as wood, bone, 
plant fiber, feather work, paint, and even leathern thongs are 
preserved, is especially noteworthy for the completeness of 
the sequence and the large number of links represented. 
Accordingly the series of objects would seem to establish the 
view already advocated by different collaborators of the 
Bm’eau that higher esthetic decoration originates in symbol- 
ism, which may gradually .be transformed through conven- 
tionizing, either in the interests of economy or to meet other 
industrial conditions. 

During the previous year Dr J. Walter Fewkes made a col- 
lection of fictile ware and other aboriginal material among the 
ruins of Arizona and New Mexico, which was regarded as rich 
beyond precedent. During the year just closed he made explo- 
rations yielding a still larger body of material, which has been 
subjected to preliminary study, and has already been arranged 
in the Museum. As during the preceding year, fictile ware 
was the predominant material. This ware is characterized by 
symbolic and decorative designs, represented sometimes by 
modeling or by inscribed figures, but more commonly by colors; 
and for the first time material has been obtained in suificieut 
quantity to afford presumptively complete series of designs for 
certain groups of abori^nes at certain periods antedating 
Caucasian invasion, so that various stages in the developmeiit 
of esthetic designs may be traced nearly as definitely as in the 
Florida collection. In general, the course of development 
traced in this way is parallel to that made out on the Florida 
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coast The coiirse of development is fiom ihe essentially 
(though often crudely) symbolic to the conventional, and 
through various stages of conventionizing to forms and colors 
which, at first sight, would be regarded as decorative merely; 
accordingly the collection is important as a source of new 
light on the development of artistic concepts. At the same 
time, that course of developmental succession which it so clearly 
attests has been used successfully in tracing certain movements 
of the aboriginal population. It has long been known that, 
while most of the traditions of the Pueblo peoples recount 
migrations in a southerly or southeasterly direction, there are 
subordinate indications of a northerly or northeasterly drift 
from snowless lowlands or from saline and shell-yielding shores, 
and at least one of the collaborators (Mr McGee) has found 
indications of a culture migration from the once populous val- 
leys of Sonora, with adjacent refuges in the form of entrenched 
mountains, northward into the region of cliff houses, whence 
the mesa-protected pueblos seem to have sprung. Now, Dr 
Fewkes is able to trace a similar northward drift of the esthetic 
designs characterizing the aboriginal pottery of the Pueblos. 
This application of the researches in the development of 
esthetics among the American Indians is essentially new and 
is highly suggestive. Some of the results of the work are 
already incorporated in reports prepared for publication; others 
are held for comparison and elaboration as the research 
progresses. 

While in Zufli, and afterward at Sia, Mrs Matilda Coxe 
Stevenson gave special attention to the masks and other 
regalia used in ceremonies, and, as already noted, obtained a 
mimber of especially sacred masks. She found the ceremonial 
regalia to be essentially symbolic. The masks themselves rep- 
resent zoic deities, and their appurtenances are designed to 
express real or ideal attributes of the animals deified, while 
the associated regalia and insignia, including apparel and the 
paint applied to faces, bodies, and extremities, are symbolic of 
similar or related concepts. All of the symbols are conven- 
tionized in greater or less degree, yet the accompaniments of 
voice and gesture, and even the terms of the ritual, are designed 
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to emphadzo l^e symbolism, i. e., to concentrate attention on 
the idea symbolized and divert attention .from the conven- 
tionism. 

Primarily the ceremonies and regalia are dramaturgic, and 
tile use of the more important regalia is limited to the cere- 
monial representation; yet to some extent the mystical or 
sacred characteristics are supposed to cling to the actors in 
the mystical drama, and in some measure affect their every- 
day life; sometimes the actors are thereby strengthened in 
their positions as shamans, and they, as well as others, may 
continue to wear the less important regalia, or carry about 
their persons miniature symbols of the specially deific objects. 
In this way the devotional sentiment and the symbolism in 
which it is crystallized are expressed in everyday life and 
commonplace manners; and the devotion and symbolism find 
some expression in ordinary handiwork and still clearer 
expression in the more unusual handiwork involved in making 
and decorating the many articles connected with ceremonial 
rites. The observations are highly significant., m that they 
indicate the characteristics and the dominant influence of 
devotional sentiment among primitive peoples; they are espe- 
cially useful, too, in that they aid in interpreting the symbolism 
depicted on prehistoric relics and corroborate the interpretations 
already rendered. 

In 1877 Mr E. W. Nelson, an acute observer and trained 
naturalist, was commissioned to make collections for the United 
States National Museum in Alaska and adjacent territory in 
North America and Asia. In connection with other duties, he 
was authorized to make ethnologic studies and collections 
among the Eskimo and other Indians at the cost of the Bureau 
soon after its institution. He spent some years among the 
tribes, obtaining vocabularies and other linguistic material and 
makin g large collections of esthetic and industrial handiwork. 
He also prepared a preliminary draft of a report on tiie eth- 
nology of the region covered by his operations. On his return 
to Washington the collections were transferred to the National 
Museum, but failure of health prevented him from completing 
the preparation of the report, so that the collections have hith- 

18 BXH ni 
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erto remained without adequate explanation. Dumg the pres- 
ent fiscal year he return^ to Washington trom a prolonged 
absence, chiefly in Mexico, and at once undertook the com- 
pletion of the long-delayed report. Through the courtesy of 
Museum officials the collection was brought together for 
renewed study and the preparation of necessary illustrations. 
Mr Nelson’s original manuscripts were placed in his hands 
and, before leaving the city in April, he had practically com- 
pleted a general paper with illustrations of typical objects rep- 
resenting the handicraft of the hyperborean tribes with whom 
he came in contact during his sojourn about the Arctic border. 
The memoir is particularly valuable in its full description and 
illustration of the decorative designs characterizing Eskimo 
art. The Eskimo are distinctive in many respects, but in none 
more strongly than in their artistic development; they are 
clever draftsmen and fairly deft carvers of wood, bone, and 
ivory; many of their implements, weapons, and utensils are 
graved with artistic devices or sculptured in artistic forms, and 
the graving and carving apparently represent a highly conven- 
tionized symbolism. Mr Nelson’s motive is accurate descrip- 
tion and faithful illustration of objects rather than analysis and 
synthetic arrangement of designs; yet his memoir is a rich 
repository of material from which the course of development 
represented by Eskimo art may be traced. It is appended to 
this report. 

Work in Technology 

While in contact with the Passamaquoddy Indians on the 
coast of Maine, the Director and Mr Cushing had opportunity 
for studying certain primitive industries yet retained by this 
partially accultured people. Conspicuous among these were 
the industries coimected with the building and furnishing of 
domicils. The long persistence of domiciliary industries 
among these Indians may be explained, at least in part, by the 
fact that the birch-bark wigwams are remarkably serviceable 
and economical, so that they were only slowly displaced by 
the little more commodious and much more expensive houses 
of civilization. At the same time, there are strong indications 
of ceremonial observances in connection with the erection of 
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kabitatdoQS, which doubtless serve to prolong* the reteiltion of 
the aboriginal type. 

There is a single model for the dwellings of this branch of 
the Algonquian Indians. The structure is rectangular in plan, 
about 12 by 15 feet, with a narrow doorway in one end. The 
end walls stand vertical, while the sides, after rising vertically 
for 5 or 6 feet, are continued upward to form a curved roof, 
interrupted by an orifice over the center of the earthen floor 
for the exit of smoke. The framework is of light arbor-vit® 
poles, neatly cut and shaped by stone implements and fire, the 
uprights set in the ground and lashed to the horizontal pieces 
by means of withes or splints. The walls and roofs are made, 
from large sections of birch-bark, carefully overlapped shingle- 
wise and skilfully sewn together with slender splints of ash. 
The door is a dressed deerskin attached to a light crossbar, 
while the smoke-hole is provided with a shifting wind-guard 
which may be so adjusted as to draw out the smoke and exclude 
most of the rain or snow in case of stonn. The wigwam con- 
structed in this way is practically wind proof and nearly rain 
proof, strong enough to resist the force of storms and the weight 
of winter’s snow, and is capacious and commodious in almost the 
highest possible degree in proportion to the material employed 
in construction. It lasts five years or more without repairs, 
and with occasional repairs as needed may last a generation. 
As a means of studying the house and house building, two 
aged Indians were employed to set up a wigwam near the field 
of work in Maine, and with a view of extending tlie study and 
at the same time perpetuating this form of aboriginal handi- 
craft, they were afterward engaged to re-erect an'd furnish the 
structure in Washmgton. It was at first designed to place it 
in the National Museum, but in view of the limitations of space 
it was afterward decided to locate the building in the National 
Zoological Park. 

While supervising the work of the Indians on the wigwam, 
the Director and Mr Cushing observed them using a curved 
knife, held in the hand with the blade projecting toward the 
body (the handle being flattened to fit the face of the thumb, 
by which the attitude of the curved blade is controlled), and 
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drawn toward the body in use; and the resemHanoe of 
implement to that found amon^ the {mmitive peoples of Japan 
and the similarity in use were at once noted. At the same 
time Mr Cushing, who was fresh from the tidal marshes of 
Florida in which curved knives of shell are entombed, was 
enabled to interpret more clearly the Floridan shell knives 
and tooth knives, and infer the manner of their use, which 
must have been prevailingly centripetal or inward, rather than 
centrifugal or outward from the body like the tools of civili- 
zation. This simple discovery throws strong light on the 
development of primitive industries, and removes difficulties 
hitherto encountered in the interpretation of primitive imple- 
ments and workmanship. Then, on examining the shell mounds 
and house mounds on the Maine coast, Mr Cushing was enabled 
to explain the occurrence of certain split teetli of the beaver 
found in such associations as to suggest habitual use; for he 
found, on attaching them to handles similar to those of the 
curved knives, that they constituted surprisingly effective 
implements for shaving and carving wood, for opening the 
skins and severing the tissues of animals, and indeed for per- 
forming all of the multifarious functions of the knife. At once 
it became evident that the beaver-tooth knife was much more 
efficient, and among hunters more economical in making and 
carrying, tlian the knife of chipped stone; and, on investigat- 
ing the history of the curved steel knives made by smiths for 
the Indians in accordance with their own designs, it became 
evident that the beaver-tooth knife was the prototype of that 
in use by the tribesmen today. At the same time, the con- 
nection between the shell knife of the Florida coast and the 
beaver-tooth knife of the Maine coast seemed so close as to 
indicate similarity in origin, the aiumal substance used in each 
case being that possessing at once the advantages of accessi- 
bility and of economy in manufacture and use. 

Connected in bearing with the foregoing researches are those 
conducted during the year by Mr W J McGee. Daring pre- 
vious years he visited the Seri Indians of the Gulf of Califor- 
nia and collected various specimens of tiieir handicraft. The 
collection comprises a series of stone implements, of which a 
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number were observed iu use, representing a stage in the devel- 
opment of stone art which has hitherto been obscure. Initially, 
these implements are natural pebbles picked up from among 
the quantities of similar pebbles shingling the beach; yet they 
are used for breaking the shells of crustaceans; for crushing 
bones of fish, fowl, and animals; for pounding apart the tough 
tissues of larger animals; or perchance for crushing and grind- 
ing mesquite beans, cactus seeds, and other vegetal sub- 
stances. Originally selected almost at random, the stone is 
commonly used but once and then thrown away; but, if the 
habitation happens to be located near, tlie fitter stones are used 
over and over again, perhaps proving so serviceable that when 
the always temporary residence is changed they are carried 
away as a part of the domestic property of the matron. 
Eventually the stone becomes battered and worn by use, so 
that its shape is changed; then, if rendered less useful by the 
change, it is thrown away, while, if made more serviceable, it 
is retained to become a highly esteemed piece of property, 
always carried by the matron in her wanderings and buried 
with her body at death. The series of implements collected, 
and the much larger series seen in Seriland, but not collected, 
show no trace of predetermined design in form or finish. The 
implements are fairly uniform iu size, apparently because the 
users are fairly uniform in strength and the uses fairly uniform 
in force required, and they are fairly uniform in shape because 
of similarity in applications; but as a whole the series is char- 
acterized by absence of design, by fortuitous adaptation rather 
than that complex invention represented by even the simplest 
chipping or flaking. The culture stage represented by the 
series has already been designated protolUhic. It is to be noted 
that the Seri Inmans have no other stone industry, save a little 
known and apparently accultural custom of chipping stone for 
the sole purpose of making aiTowpoints, and that their knives, 
scrapers, awls, needles, and ordinary arrowpoints are made 
fro.m shell, bone, wood, and other substances of organic origin. 

Now, on assembling the industrial devices of the Florida 
marshes, the Maine shell mounds, the Seri Indians, and the 
more primitive survivors of the Algonquian tribes located in 
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the Maiae woods, and comparing these with the corresponding 
devices of the American tribes generally, it is found that the 
industries involving the use of stone for implements or weapons 
fall into a highly significant order, which, despite some over- 
lapping of phases, seems to represent the normal course of 
industrial evolution. The first stage is that in which stone is 
used in natural or fortuitous condition, without predetermined 
design or invention, as among the Seri Indians; this is the 
jarotolithic stage. It is noteworthy that, in the typical case, and 
presumptively in others, the prevailing industrial devices of 
this stage are of organic material and approach in form and 
function the biotic armament of lower animals. They are the 
readiest substitutes for, and the direct analogues of, teeth and 
claws. The second stage is that represented by wrought stone, 
shaped largely or wholly in acco^ance with predetermined 
design, whether by battering (undoubtedly the original method) 
or by flaking and chipping; it may be called the tecJmolithic 
stage. This stage is represented by most of the American 
tribes. It is clearly to be noted tliat this arrangement of stages 
in the development of primitive industry is based wholly on 
research among the American Indians and among the relics of 
their prehistoric ancestors. It is not designed to supplant or 
discredit classifications based on the industrial devices of other 
countries. It is constructive and not destructive, and is formu- 
lated merely as a contribution to scientific knowledge concern- 
ing the aborigines of tlie Western Hemisphere. 

Another line of research in technology, conducted chiefly 
during the year, though the results were incorporated in a 
paper accompanying a preceding report, relates to primitive 
surgery and medicine. The work, which was based on a col- 
lection of Peruvian crania, was conducted by Mr McGee. Its 
details are significant, in that the interpretations are based on 
the primitive sophiology known to have prevailed among the 
aborigines up to the time of Caucasian invasion, rather than 
on the more realistic philosophy by which civilized practi- 
tioners are guided. The stages of development of curative 
surgical treatment, as traced in the course of the researches, 
need not be repeated; suffice it to say that fhe investigation 
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appears to illumine the previously obscure origin of siugery, 
and at the same time to tlux)w much light on the origin and 
development of medical treatment in general. 

In earlier paragraphs summarizing the results of researches 
conceniing the origin and development of the arts, incidental 
allusion is made to the intimate i*elation between the esthetic 
and the industrial. The relation is double — indeed, manifold — 
and reciprocal. In the first place, the industrial device is usually 
a medium for esthetic devices, graved or carved or painted 
upon it, usually as symbolic invocations to mystical powers 
whereby the efficiency of the implement or utensil may be 
augmented; while, in the second place, the execution of the 
esthetic devices constitutes an important and, in some lands, 
apparently a preponderant part, of the occupation of primitive 
people. Accordingly, the researches in esthetology, carried 
forward during the year by various collaborators, including 
Messrs Cushing, Fewkes, and Nelson, and Mrs Stevenson, 
have thrown light on the motives and other causes underlying 
industrial development. 

Work in Sociology 

In continuing the examination and digestion of material col- 
lected during the eighteen years of the existence of the Bureau, 
the Director has given special attention to the principles under- 
lying the social organization of the American aborigines. A 
portion of the results are summarized in a chapter on Regimen- 
tation incorporated in a preceding report The researches are 
still in progress. 

Mr W J McGee has continued the comparative study of 
social organization with special reference to the Seri and 
Papago Indians. In the former tribe the social organization 
appears to rest wholly on kinship traced through the female 
line; and one of the consequences of this organization and of 
the peculiar isolation of the people is found in a singular mar- 
riage custom, which has been noted in previous reports. The 
Papago Indians, on the ptlier hand, have an organization 
based primarily on kinship traced in the male line, but dis- 
playing also certain indications of transition into some such 
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Artdfidal system as that whioh^ on ^rther derelopnaent, matures 
in civilization, i. e., sometimes the gentes are united in such 
manner that a single kinship group combines two totems; the 
kinship terminology is incomplete in such way as to suggest 
curtailment through disuse; through seasonal migrations and 
other causes there is a constant breaking up of family groups, 
followed by intermingling in new combinations in the form of 
colonies of patriarchal or even feudalistic character; there is 
clear recognition of patriarchal property right in the waters in 
which the material values of their arid territory inhere; while 
the governmental control, though nominally vested in patri- 
archal shamans, is really regulated by an officer selected 
through popular approval, who may be designated the people’s 
attorney. It is noteworthy that the Spanish invaders of the 
Western Hemisphere assimilated the aboriginal much more 
completely than the Anglo-Saxon invaders of more northerly 
regions, so that in many instances the social institutions pre- 
vailing in Mexico today have sprung from aboriginal germs. 
This is especially true of the patriarchal organization charac- 
teristic of the Mexican provinces remote from the greater cities 
and railways, which differs in no essential particular from the 
organization still found among the Papago Indians and recorded 
in their time-honored, traditions. 

Now, the comparative studies of the Seri and Papago social 
organizations, with the analogue of the latter among the mod- 
ern Mexicans, gives opportunity for clearing up certain misap- 
prehensions concerning primitive society. In barbaric culture, 
in which descent is reckoned in the male line, the govern- 
mental control is vested in an elder man (whose seniority may 
he either real orassumed), so that the organization is patriarchal; 
and it has been inferred, without adequate observation and 
with undue influence growing out of the convenience of anti- 
thetic terms, that in savage culture, in which descent is reck- 
oned in the female Hue, the social organization is matriarchal. 
The case of the Seri Indians is perhaps the most striking among 
many examples, indicating that, even when descent is traced 
exclusively through the female Hne to the extent that the father 
has no control over his wife’s property or his own children, the 
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trilMd control is, nevertheless, vested in male rulers, who may- 
be either sliamans of exceptional shrewdn^s, or warriors ^ 
exceptional valor and canning. Accordingly the term “matri- 
archal” can be regarded as erroneous and misleading only when 
applied to this culture stage. This becomes especially dear in 
the light of the observations among the Papago Indians aid. 
the mixed-blood Mexicans, in which the rule is patriarchal, but 
in which there is an associated matriarchy, for the wife of the 
patriarch occupies a position among the women and children 
of tlie group corresponding to that of her spouse, primarily 
among the men, but secondarily among all; so that patriarchy 
and matriarchy are in reality complementary aspects of that 
culture stage in which descent is traced in the male line. Con- 
fusion is avoided by designating the more primitive organiza- 
tion as maternal and the more advanced as paternal, and by 
restricting the terms patriarchal and matriarchal to tlieir legit- 
imate ftinctions, as indicated by the usage of southwestern peo- 
ples. The details of the researches on this subject are too 
extended for summary statement; but the piinciples developed 
through the study are important as a means of interpreting 
observation and thus guiding special research and contributing 
to scientific knowledge of the aborigines. The work is still 
in progress. 

Work in Philology 

Linguistic studies were pushed forward energetically during 
the earlier years of the existence of the Bureau, partly as a 
means of classifying the Indians in such manner as to guide 
grouping on reservations. A considerable portion of the mate- 
rial collected was, after the immediate practical use, placed on 
file for comparison and study with a view to the discovery of 
the principles of linguistic development. During the fiscal 
year the Director has reviewed these records in conjunction 
witli those pertaining to sociology and sophiology, and has 
made progress in developing the principles of philology and 
applying them to the ethnic problems presented by the Ameri- 
can aborigines. In primitive society language grows in two 
ways: On the one hand there is a steady enrichment and differ- 
entiation due to the coining of expressions for new ideas; on 
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the other hand there is a spasooodio enrichment and modifica- 
tion, both in terms and in grammatic structure, produced by the 
shock of contact (whether peaceful or inimical) with other 
peoples — ^the changes consequent on conquest being especially 
important, as has been shown by difierent philologists. At the 
same time both the lexic and the structural forms — e., both 
words and sentences — are simplified through the natural tend- 
ency toward economy in expression. These and other proc- 
esses connected with the growth of language have been 
indicated in some detail in earlier reports. 

Now, on examining the aboriginal languages of America, it 
is found that many of them are interrelated in such manner as 
to indicate specific courses of development, and in all such 
cases the dominant process has been the union or blending of 
more or less diverse elements, both lexic and structural. This 
blending can be explained only as a record of intertribal con- 
tact, and the cases are so numerous — indeed, they are charac- 
teristic of all of the aboriginal tongues — as to indicate that 
practically all of the native languages have been built up and 
shaped chiefly by the combination and blending of antece- 
dently distinct and presumptively discrete tongues. This con- 
clusion as to the development of oral speech in America is 
corroborated by the simpler history of the development of the 
so-called gesture speech, which was widely used by the Indians 
as a partial substitute for, and convenient supplement to, oral 
speech as an intertribal language. When the course of devel- 
opment ascertained by these comparisons is so extended as to 
apply to the entire assemblage of native American peoples, it 
at once becomes evident that the sixty linguistic stocks and five 
hundred dialects extant at the time of the discovery (themselves 
the product of long-continued combination and blending of 
distinct tongues, as the researches have shown) are indubitable 
records of still more numerous and still more widely distinct 
languages of an earlier time, and the more carefully the record 
is scanned the more numerous and the more distinct do the 
original components appear. It is accordingly a necessary 
inference that a large number of distinct, albeit simple if not 
inchoate, tongues originally existed in North America, and that 
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llie subsequent history has been chiefly one of lin^stie inte- 
gration. It is a corollary of this proposition which is but the 
generalization of all known facts relating to the aboriginal 
languages of America, that the Western Hemisphere must have 
been peopled by the ancestors of the modem Indian tribes 
before the birth of language among them. Both the main 
proposition and the corollary run counter to earlier opinions 
entertained in this and other countries ; yet they are not only 
sustained by the unprecedentedly rich collection of linguistic 
facts preserved in the Bureau archives or published in the 
reports, but by the cumulative evidence obtained tlu'ough the 
researches concerning the arts, industries, institutions, and 
beliefs of the American aborigines. A more detailed report 
on this subject is in preparation. 

Dr Albert S. Gatschet has continued the collection of lin- 
guistic material pertaining to the Algonquian Indians, and has 
made progress in the preparation of the comparative dictionary 
of Algonquian terms. The new material collected during the 
year was obtained chiefly among the Passamaquoddy Indians 
living in the woods of Maine and adjacent parts of New 
Brunswick. Advantage was taken of an opportunity to obtain 
a Nez Percd vocabulary, representing the Shahaptian stock, 
from Lewis D. Williams, an educated member of the tribe, 
who spent some months in Wasliington during the earlier part 
of the fiscal year. This record is deemed of special value, 
not only in that it is more complete than those representing 
the same stock already on file, but in that it afibrds means of 
checking and clearing up doubtful points in the earlier records. 

In addition to collecting a rich body of material relating to 
the languages and beliefs of several Iroquoian tribes, Mr J.N.B. 
Hewitt made considerable progress in the systematic an*ange- 
ment of material collected during preceding years. One of 
the more important lines of his work was a study of the pro- 
noun with special reference to its function in primitive lan- 
guage and its relation to other parts of speech. His researches 
indicate with greater clearness than others hitherto conducted 
that the pronoun occupies a much more prominent position in 
primitive speech than in the highly developed languages of 
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cultured peoples. The preparation of a special paper on the 
subject was commenced toward the end of the year. Another 
line of work by Mr Hewitt, originating in the collection of 
mythologic texts, was a comparative study of the option 
myths of different Iroquoian and Algonquian tribes. The pre- 
liminary results of this study are especially significant in their 
bearing on conclusions derived firom the study of language. 
On comparing half a dozen versions of the Indian cosmogony 
he was able to detect unmistakable indications of interchange 
of such sort as to prove that originally independent myths 
have undergone considerable coalescence and blending, so that 
the myth, like the speech in which it is crystallized, is a com- 
posite of many elements. Coupled with the features indicating 
coalescence there are indeed certain features indicating differ- 
entiation, chiefly in the direction required to adjust the mythic 
personages to the local fauna; but the indications of differen- 
tiation are far subordinate to the evidence of coalescence or 
integration. A number of typical myths representing the 
aborigines of the northeastern United States have been brought 
together with a view to publication so soon as the general 
discussion is completed. 

WoEK IN SoPHIOLOQY 

The scope and extent of the researches in sophiology dur- 
ing the fiscal year are in some measure set forth in the 
foregoing paragraphs; for the various demotic activities are 
interdependent, and neither arts, industries, institutions, nor 
languages can be developed without the concomitant develop- 
ment of opinions, whether mythic or rational. Important 
additions to the material representing the symbolism and cere- 
monies of the Indians have been made through the labors of 
Mr Cushing in Florida, Dr Fewkes and Mrs Stevenson in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, Dr Gatschet in Maine, and Mr Hewitt 
in New York and Ontario, as already noted. Mr James 
Mooney continued his researches relating to the Kiowa Indi- 
ans, giving special attention to their heraldic and calendric 
systems, and to the use of peyote in their ceremonies. It is 
well known that dreams and visions, commonly induced by 
fasting, play an important role in connection with the beliefs 
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and religious usages of primitive peoples; it is known also 
that among some peoples drugs are used to intensify the 
abnormal condition attended by visions; but there is probably 
no better examule of this custom than that afforded by the 
Kiowa and some neighboring tribes in their use of peyote. 
The mental effects of the drug are something like those pro- 
duced by hashish; its influence is so strong and so certain that 
the Indians using it have come to rely on it for the production 
of the ecstatic state regarded as essential to the proper per- 
formance of their ceremonial rites, while, in turn, the rites 
have been so adjusted to the effects produced by the drug that 
they are, in Mr Mooney’s opinion, completely dependent on 
it for their existence. Although the researches concerning the 
subject are not complete, preliminary announcements have 
been made concerning the results of scientific examination of 
peyote and concerning its influence on the religious practices 
of the tribe. 

In connection with his work on this subject, Mr Mooney 
completed during the year a memoir on the Kiowa calendar 
system, which has been incorporated in the seventeenth annual 
report. This memoir is deemed noteworthy as a remarkably 
exhaustive rendering of what may be called the autobio- 
graphic history of an important tribe. 

In his comparative studies of the Seri, Papago, and other 
tribes, Mr McGee was led to consider the course of develop- 
ment of myth, or of the explanation of phenomena in terms 
of the supernatural. It is significant that, so far as can be 
ascertained, supernaturalism is a more potent factor in deter- 
mining conduct among the warlike Seri than among the peace- 
ful Papago, and the examination of other tribes indicates that 
the relation is general — i. e., that the tendency toward super- 
natural explanation, with its concomitant effect on conduct, is 
gradually rectified by 'intertribal contact in a manner akin to 
that in which myths and languages are blended. The studies 
are still in progress. 

Descriptive Ethnology 

The preparation of material for the Cyclopedia of Indian 
Tribes was continued during the year under the immediate 
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supervi^on of Mr F. W. Hodge. As other duties pennitted, 
Mr Hodge ooutinued extracting and placing' on cards material 
relating to the Pueblo Indians and other southwestern tribes. 
The greater part of the work on the cyclopedia performed 
during the 3’’ear was that of Dr Thomas, who continued and 
nearly completed the revision, extension, and final arrange- 
ment of the voluminous body of material relating to the 
Algonquiau Indians, the largest and most diversified of the 
aboriginal stocks of the territory of the United States. In 
his detailed report Dr Thomas acknowledges gratefully the 
facilities afforded bj' several libraries of the national capital, 
especially the Library of Congress, whose rich store of 
rare literature has been most courteously made accessible 
by Librarian Ainsworth R. Spofford. Some additions to the 
cyclopedia were made also by other collaborators, particularly 
Mr Mooney. 

Bibliogeaphy 

The bibliographic work of the Bureau was interrupted in 
1896 by the death of James C. Pilling, who had prepared a 
series of reports on the literature relating to the languages 
of several aboriginal stocks (which were issued as bulletins 
during preceding years), and who had partially completed a 
similar report concerning the aboriginal languages of Mexico. 
During the last fiscal year an arrangement was made whereby 
this portion, at least, of the bibliographic work may be com- 
pleted. The task was generously undertaken by Mr George 
Parker Winship, librari^ of the Jolm Carter Brown Library, 
in Providence, already a contributor of valuable material to 
the Bureau. Mr Winship began operations toward the end of 
the year. The material pertaining to Mexico, brought together 
by Mr Pilling, was transferred to his custody, and by the end 
of the year he was able to rejjort substantial progress in the 
work. 

Collecting 

The chief work of the year in this department was that of 
Dx* J. Walter Fewkes. Already in the field at the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Dr Fewkes proceeded to an extensive ruin 
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on Chevlon fork of Little Colorado river, early in July. Later 
he excavated another ruin of imposing dimensions near Chaves 
pass. His work was successful beyond precedent, yielding one 
of the finest and most extensive collections of aboriginal fictile 
ware and associated artifacts ever made in the United States. 
As noted in earlier paragraphs, the material is especially rich 
in symbolic painting and other expressions of tlie remarkable 
religfious beliefs of the Pueblo peoples during prehistoric times, 
A noteworthy collection of ceremonial masks was made at 
Zufli and Sia by Mrs Matilda Coxe Stevenson, and has been 
duly installed in the National Museum. In the course of his 
field operations, Mr Mooney obtained additional material illus- 
trating the handiwork and ideas of the Kiowa Indians; and 
toward the close of the fiscal year, while temporarily detailed 
to make and arrange collections for the Tennessee Centennial 
Exposition at Nashville, he brought together and, with the aid 
of the Indians, constructed an exhibit showing in miniature 
the characteristics of the Kiowa camp-circle, the significance 
of which is not generally understood. Toward the end of the 
year Mr Hatcher reported the transmission of a small collec- 
tion representing the primitive industries of the aborigines of 
southern Patagonia. In April Mr McGee obtained an interest- 
ing collection of aboriginal matting and wooden ware from the 
Muskwaki Indians, near Tama, Iowa. The greater part of 
the collection has been transferred to the Museum. Among the 
articles is a carved wooden dish corresponding in form, dimen- 
sions, and ornamentation with an earthenware type frequently 
found in the mounds. The specimen is of peculiar interest in 
that its form was determined by the curved beaver-tooth knife 
with which it was fashioned and in that its esoteric and essen- 
tially prescriptorial symbolism was ascertained, so that it 
explains one of the most persistent forms of aboriginal ware. 
Several other collaborators made minor collections, and a few 
others were acquired from correspondents. One of these is a 
series of iron tomahawk pipes, made for the Indian trade by 
the French pioneers and long used by tlie tribesmen in lieu 
of the aboriginal weapons of stone, shell, wood, and copper; 
another was a particularly fine collection obtained from 
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the mounds of Missouri and the adjoining part of Illinois by 
Colonel F. F. Hilder; still another was a series of stone 
implements from the mounds of northern Ohio, which are 
regarded as especially desirable for purposes of comparative 
study in the National Museum. 

Publication 

Mr Hodge has remained in charge of the details of publi- 
cation, and it is gratifying to be able to report activity, almost 
beyond precedent in the history of the Bureau, in this branch 
of the work. At the beginning of the year the Fourteenth 
Annual Report was partly in type, the Fifteenth was in the 
printer’s hands, and proofs of illustrations had been received. 
The Sixteenth Report was in nearly the same condition. The 
editorial work was pushed forward successfully. About the 
end of the calendar year the Fourteenth Report was issued, 
in two volumes, and the distribution was at once commenced. 
The demand for the document was unprecedented, so that the 
edition was practically exhausted within three months. It 
may be observed that this report was more extensively noticed 
and reviewed, both in scientific journals and the ephemeral 
press, tlian any preceding publication by the Bureau, and that 
the tone of the reviews has been favorable or still more highly 
commendatory, without exception so far as known. Meantime 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Reports received constant atten- 
tion, and both were completed and published about the end of 
the fiscal year. The demand for these documents also is 
pressing, and they, too, are being favorably received by the 
reviewers. . 

The manuscript of the Seventeenth Annual Report was 
transmitted for publication on Jime 18, 1897. The accompany- 
ing papers comprise “The Seri Indians,” by W J McGee; 
“Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians,” by James Mooney; 
“Navaho Houses,” by Cosmos Mindeleff; together with a fully 
illustrated account of an “Archeological Expedition to Arizona 
in 1896,” by J. Walter Fewkes. 

The material for the Eighteenth Report also was brought 
together, and the editorial work was well advanced before the 
end of the year. It is accompanied by two memoirs, each of 
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considerable magnitude, so that it becomes necessary to issue it 
in tvi'o volumes. The first of these is “The Eskimo About 
Bering Strait,” by E. W. Nelson, and the other is the memoir 
on “Indian Land Cessions in the United States,” by C. C. 
Royce, with an introduction by Cyrus ^fhomas, which has 
been described in earlier reports. The former is fully illustrated 
by photographs and drawings, representing the people and the 
extensive collections made by Mr Nelson; the latter is accom- 
panied by numerous maps. 

Miscellaneous 

Library . — The additions to the working library of the 
Bureau were unprecedented in number and value, particularly 
in respect to standard works of reference; meantime the nor- 
mal growth due to accessions through exchange has continued. 
At the close .of the fiscal year the contents of the library 
comprised 7,138 volumes, in addition to several thousand 
pamphlets and periodicals. 

Illustrations . — During the earlier part of the year the prep- 
aration of illustrations for reports was continued under the 
direction of Mr DeLancey W. Gill, the photographic work being 
executed by Mr William Dinwiddie. Toward the end of the 
calendar year Mr Dinwiddie retired from the Bmeau, and on 
January 1 Mr Wells M. Sawyer, formerly of the Geological 
Survey, was jdaced in charge of the illustrative work, includ- 
ing photography. This arrangement has been found satis- 
factory, and the illustrative work is now carried forward 
acceptably in all of its phases. Mr Henry Walther has aided 
Mr Sawyer efficiently in cataloguing and classifying negatives 
and prints, as well as in photographic printing. 

Exhibits . — As noted incidentally in earlier paragraphs, an 
exhibit was prepared for the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
in Nashville. It comprises half of a Kiowa camp-circle, repre- 
sented in miniature, occupying a semicircular area with a 
radius of al^out 20 feet in a central portion of the Government 
Building. The installation of the material was completed in 
time for the formal opening, and before the end of the fiscal 
year it became evident that the display will be generally 
regarded as attractive and successful. 

18 BTH IV 
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Subjects Treated 

The two memoirs appended to illustrate the results of the 
woric of the Bureau are of somewhat special character. The 
first relates to the Eskimo about Bering strait, who were visited 
and studied by Mr Nelson with the primary purpose of collect- 
ing their typical productions for the National Museum; accord- 
ingly, the primary motive of the memoir is description and 
illustration of the handiwork of tlie Eskimo ; but while engaged 
in making the collection the author availed himself of oppor- 
tunities for observation of tribal habits, as well as of the vil- 
lages and their surroundings, and the data so obtained are 
incor 2 >orated in the descrijjtion, which is thereby made to pre- 
sent a general picture of the Eskimo on both sides of Bering 
strait in their various a8j)ect6. The second memoir, on Indian 
Land Cessions, treats of the aborigines in their relations to 
white men, rather than to primitive conditions; yet the facts 
set forth in the maps and schedules are requisite to full under- 
standing of the characteristics and movements of the native 
tribes. 

In geograjdiic distribution, the first memoir relates to much 
of the coastwise portion of Alaska, and to the corresponding 
area occupied by similar j)eoples in Siberia, while the area cov- 
ered in the second paper is practically conterminous witli that 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska. 

At tlie date of Mr Nelson’s visit the Alaskan Eskimo were 
corajjaratively little affected by contact with American whalers, 
missionaries, and traders, and revealed comparatively little 
evidence of acculturation through earlier contact with the 
Russians; accordingly, the portion of this interesting people 
gathered about Bering strait and described in the accompany- 
ing memoir may be regarded as fairly representative, and 
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about as nearly in aboriginal condition as any portion of tiie 
great Eskimauan stock thus far studied. Naturally the memoir 
on land cessions deals with tribes after more or less complete 
acculturation. 

The Eskimo About Bebino Strait 

On the acquisition of Alaska by .the United States, questions 
as to the resources and capabilities of the newly acquired 
territory were agitated; and, as a natural and necessary step 
toward answering these questions, the late Spencer F. Baird, 
then secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, instituted a series 
of meteorological observations on the Alaskan coast In carry- 
ing out the plan, Mr E, W. Nelson was stationed at St Michael 
in 1877; and his observations were continued, with brief inter- 
ruptions, until 1881, when he was made naturalist of an expe- 
dition to the northern coast of Siberia. Throughout his stay 
at St Michael and during several exploratory trips made there- 
from, and while acting as naturalist of the later expedition, 
Mr Nelson, under instructions from the Smithsonian Institution, 
availed himself of opportunities for collecting products of 
Eskimo handicraft; at the same time, under the inspiration of 
noteworthy scientific zeal, he constantly sought opportunity 
for observation and inquiry concerning the habits, customs, 
social regulations, beliefs, and ceremonies of the tribes with 
which he came in contact. After the institution of the Bureau, 
Mr Nelson was, at the instance of Secretary Baird, commis- 
sioned to extend his inquiries and collections under the auspices 
of the Bureau; through this special incentive, the product of 
his work was materially increased in quantity and value. 
With the close of the expedition, the material and the records 
relating thereto were transferred to Washington, and the 
collections were duly installed in the National Museum. 
Unfortunately, failure of health prevented Mr Nelson from 
immediately elaborating his records for publication; and he 
was compelled to leave the capital and repafr to the arid 
regions of southwestern United States and Mexico, where he 
slowly regained strength. His inclination and abilities led 
him to resume researches in natural history as his restoration 
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to health progressed, and he becarae a collaborator of the 
Agricultural Department attached to the Biological Survey. 
In 1893 he was so far recovered as to offer, for the first time, 
some promise of arranging his manuscript, and illustrating it 
from the collections, in a form suitable for publication; and 
.during the winter of 1895—96 this plan was largely carried 
out. The descriptions of the territory, the tribes, fmd the 
objective collections are incorporated in the accompanying 
memoir; the linguistic collections made in connection with the 
other lines of work are not yet finally elaborated. 

The Eskimauan family or stock constitutes one of the most 
remarkable peoples of the world. They are noteworthy as 
the most northerly and most characteristically Arctic inhabit- 
ants of America and part of Eurasia; they are conspicuous 
for the vast linear extent and extreme narrowness of their 
range — a range merely skirting the coasts of Arctic water 
from Greenland to Siberia; they are remarkable for close 
similarity throughout their extensive range — in language, 
beliefs, industries, and a peculiar esthetic development — and 
equally remarkable for dissimilarity from neighboring jieoples 
of other families; and most students have been puzzled by the®’ 
apparent absence of definite social organization, and, in some 
cases, by the apparent absence of fiducial ceremonies. Several 
of these characteristics of the Eskimo receive new light through 
the intimate acquaintance enjoyed by Mr Nelson with the tribes 
about Bering strait. The memoir fully illustrates and empha- 
sizes the delicate interrelation between the Eskimo and their 
severe environment; the implements, utensils, weapons, cloth- 
ing, and habitations are of local material, and of type deter- 
mined, at least in large measure, by material and other local 
conditions ; the principal . elements of belief and ceremony 
reflect climatal and other local factors in a conspicuous de^ee ; 
while the special manifestations of capacity include endurance 
of cold and wet, deftness in making and handling water craft, 
ability for forced marches through sun and storm, skill in 
improvising shelters, etc. On the whole, the Eskimo afford a 
peculiarly instructive example of adjustment to surroundings, 
and of enforced — albeit slow — ^progress in making conquest of 
environment in their strife for existence. 
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Distxibated with fair umformity over a pi‘acti<»Uy oontmo- 
oaa coast, the Ahtekaa Eskimo illustrate the social structure and 
relatiqus of the social gruups of which the sto<^ is composed. 
These groups correspond in all essential reelects to the tribes 
of other aboriginal stocks, save that the tribal distinctions axe 
less conspicuous; each is characterized by a distinct dialect 
whose special features are apparently emphasized by purposive 
intonation and other devices; each has a distinct, all^it perhaps 
indefinite, organization and governmental personnel; in many 
cases there are consistent distinctions in dress, decoration, and 
industrial devices ; and the groups intermarry among each other, 
but avoid union with alien tribes. It is noteworthy that cer- 
tain physical distinctions appear to accompany these demotic 
distinctions in some instances; yet it is hardly less significant 
that the somatic distinctions are inconstant and only paillally 
consistent with the demotic distinctions. 

One of the most important facts developed by. the work is 
the existence of a regular gentile organization, with corre- 
sponding totems, among tlie Alaskan Eskimo north of Kusko- 
kwim river. As usual among the American aborigines, the 
totems are zoic, including the wolf, otter, ermine, gerfalcon, 
raven, bear, etc. The totems are represented by symbols on 
implements and utensils, by marks on clothing, and, at least 
in some cases, by tattooing. Unfortunately, the concomitant 
social structure was for the most part concealed beyond reach 
of any inquiries the author was able to make. The discovery 
of the totems and of their connection with a definite kinship 
system is especially noteworthy as practically the first of the 
kind; hitherto observers among the western Eskimo have 
apparently failed to penetrate the well-concealed and probably 
decadent social foundation, while it would appear that among 
the eastern Eskimo the primitive features are so far masked 
by more advanced or cultural features as to elude detection. 

IxoiAN Land Cessions 

When the Btu'eau was instituted in 1879, it was deemed 
derirable to investigate the subject of abor^nal land tenure, 
and, partly as a means to this end, partly because of the 
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inherent interest in the work, to examine into the transfer of 
ihe aboriginal holding^ to conquering nations. Detailed 
inquuy was assigned to Mr Charles C. Royee, who prepso'ed 
for the first annual report a brief paper on the Indian Iftnd 
cessions of Indiana, which served to illustrate the methods 
and purposes of the inquiry. The investigation was continued, 
and yielded a more elaborate memoir on the land cessions of 
the Cherokee Indians, published in the report for 1883-84. 
With the extension of the research, many difficulties were 
encountered; in some cases the cessions were imperfectly 
recorded; in the greater number of cases the cessions were 
made in advance of the execution of trustworthy surveys and 
maps, so that the boundaries of the ceded territory • were 
indefinite; in numerous instances the cessions were defined by 
metes and bounds, beginning at temporary or shifting objects 
as starting points which were lost or changed before surveys 
were made; and, in many cases, the original areas wei'e modi- 
fied after the extension of the public land surveys into the 
districts, and the modifications were sometimes made without 
definite record. These and other obstacles to the work not 
only retarded its progress materially, but sometimes introduced 
elements of uncertainty in the results. In the effort to over- 
come the obstacles and- minimize the uncertainties, Mr Eoyce 
engaged in extensive correspondence with state and county 
officers, visited doubtful localities, and personally examined 
various state and county records; he also examined personally 
numerous unpublished papers, letters, maps, plats, and other 
records in the offices of the Commissiolier of Indian Affairs 
and the Commissioner of the General Land Office; and it is a 
special pleasure to acknowledge the constant courtesy of the 
officials of these sister bureaus throughout the considerable 
period covered by the inquiry. 

. In 1885, Mr Royce, having extended his work practically 
throughout the United States, and having made his material 
nearly ready for publication, retired from the Bureau and the 
work. Various circumstances, including a change in the law 
relating to the publications of the Bureau, delayed the final 
pr^aration and printing of the material; and in 1894 it was 
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plao^ in the hands of Dr Cyrus Thomas, who was commis- 
sioned to bring the schedules and maps up to date, to prepare 
a general introduction, and to revise the material in the light of 
later history. In this task Dr Thomas, like Mr Royce in the 
earlier stages of the work, was courteously given access to 
records, and otherwise assisted by the Indian and Land offices. 
The tabulation is brought up to 1895. 

The views of .primitive men, like the American aborigines, 
with respect to land tenure are essentially unlike the views 
prevailing in civilization, especially in that advanced culture 
in which individual land tenure is customary. To the primi- 
tive man, land is a free and common possession, like water in 
more advanced culture, and like air in current thought; each 
tribe, indeed, recognized its range, but did not regard the land 
as an element, much less a basis, of value; and within the tribe 
the interest in the range was common and indivisible. This 
distinction in fundamental views of land tenure has always 
formed one of the most serious obstacles in the way of har- 
monious association between peoples of unlike culture grade; 
and much of the strife between Caucasian and native on 
American soil has grown out of the failure of each to grasp or 
even to perceive the fundamental principles of the other. 
Accordingly, the history of the acquisition of lands by udiite 
men may be regarded as a history of the slow acquisition 
of the first principles of civilized land tenure on the part of 
the red men; and there is, perhaps, no more stacking mark of 
the intellectual progress of the Indian through contact with the 
Caucasian than that afforded by the now fairly common 
instances of the acceptance of land ownership in sevei’alty. 
The essential difference in fundamental ideas concerning land 
tenure between white men and red should be constantly borne 
in mind in dealing with the motives and considerations of land 
cession on the part of the Indians. 

Reviewing the history of America’s acquisition of lands from 
the Indians in the light of the fundamental differences in view 
between the two peoples, it becomes evident that despite the 
pitiably frequent cases of personal and temporary injustice to 
the weaker race, the general policy has been guided by a deep- 
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grounded recognition of the principles of justice and right on 
the part of both peoples; it becomes equally clear that the 
weaker ])eople have suifered the more from the contact simply 
because they ju'e the weaker, and it l')ecomes still more clearly 
evident that the recognition of the rights of the aboriginal 
land-holders has grown stronger and firmer with the passing of 
generations from the first settlement to the present, that the 
sympathy for the weaker race has increased with mutual 
understanding, and that the justice shown the red man is more 
richly tempered with mercy today than during any earlier 
decade. 

While the primary purpose of the research maturing in this 
memoir was strictly ethnologic, and while it was carried for- 
ward with the chief object of elucidating aboriginal character- 
istics, it is thought that the niemoir will be i)ractically useful 
to historians, students of civilized institutions, and other classes 
of citizens, including especially those makers and interpreters 
of our laws more directly concerned with proprietary rights 
and tenures. 
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THE ESKIMO ABOUT BERING STRAIT 


By Bdwabd William ^Telson 
INTRODUCTORY 

The collections and observations on which the present work is based 
were obtained by the writer during a residence of between four ami five 
years in northern Alaska. The fur- trading station of St Michael, situ- 
ated about 65 miles north of the Yukon delta and some 200 miles south- 
ward from Bering strait, was my headquarters during the greater period 
of my residence in that region. 

On June 17, 1877, 1 reached St Michael and remained there until the 
last of June, 1881, except during the time consumed by a number of 
excursions to various parts of the surrounding country. Owing to the 
fact that my official work was that of procuring an unbroken series of 
meteorological observations, whatever I did in other branches of science 
had to be accomplished in odd moments or during the short periods 
when the agents of the Alaska Commercial Company kindly relieved 
me of my duties by making the necessary observations. 

During the first year I explored the district lying immediately about 
St Michael. The next year my investigations were extended over a 
wider field, and on the 1st of December, 1878, 1 left St Michael in com- 
pany with Charles Petersen, a fur trader, each of us having a sledge 
and team of eight dogs. We traveled southward along the coast to the 
mouth of the Yukon, and thence up that stream to Andreivsky, which 
was Petersen’s station and the second trading post from the sea. From 
this point we proceeded south westward across the upper end of the 
Yukon delta, passing the eastern base of the Kusilvak mountains and 
reaching the seacoast just south of Oa])e Romanzof at a xireviously 
unknown shallow bay. From this point we proceeded southward, 
keeping along or near the coast until we reached Cape Vancouver, 
opposite Nunivak island. The second day beyond this i>oint, Peter- 
sen, who had accompanied me thus far, said the weather was too bad 
to continue the journey and he therefore turned back. 

From the last-mentioned point I proceeded, accompanied by an 
Eskimo, to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. After traveling some dis* 
ance up its course we turned back toward the Yukon, which we reached 
at a point about a hundred miles above Andreivsky. Turning up the 
river the journey was continued to Paimut village, the last Eskimo 
settlement on the Yukon. At Paimut I turned an<l retraced my steps 
down the river and thence along the coast back to St Michael. 
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This expedition completed a very saccessfnl reconDoiBsanoe- of a 
region ’previously almost completely unknown as regards its geograpliie 
and ethnologic features. A very fine series of ethnologic specimens 
was obtained and many interesting notes on the people were recorded; 
some of their curious winter festivals were witnessed, and several vocab- 
ularies were procured. 

On November fi, 1880, in company with a for trader and two Eski- 
mo, I again left St Michael on a sledge expedition. We proceeded 
up the coast of Norton soand to the head of Norton bay, where we 
remained for some days. Thence we traveled along the coastline past 
Golofniu bay to Sledge island, south of Bering strait. Owing to the 
fact that the people of this distriot were on the point of starvation our 
farther advance was prevented and I was forced to give up my contem- 
plated trip to Oai)e Prince of Wales and the islands of the strait at 
this time. We turned bock from Sledge island and reached St Michael 
on April 3, after an extremely rough journey; but the series of notes 
and ethnologic specimens obtained on this recounoissance are exten- 
sive and valuable. 

On November 16, 1880, in company with another far trader, I left St 
Michael and crossed the coast mountains to the head of Auvik river, 
down which we traveled to its junction with the Yukon. At this point 
is locitted the fur-trading station of Anvik, which was in charge of 
my companion. Bad weather delayed ns at this point for some time, 
but we finally set out, traveling up the Yukon, crossing Shageluk 
island, exploring the country to the bead of luuoko river, and return- 
ing thence to Anvik. From the latter place 1 descended the Yukon to 
its mouth and went back to St Michael along the coast. On the way 
down the river I stopped at Bazbinsky and witnessed one of tlie great 
Eskimo festivals in commemoration of the dead. 

As was the case in all my sledge jonrneys, the main object in view 
was to obtain as large a series of ethnologic specimens and notes on 
the character and customs of the people as was possible. Unfortu- 
nately my limited time on these trips prevented any extended inves- 
tigation into the customs aud beliefs of the people, but the series of 
si)ecimeus obtained is unsurpassed in richness an<l variety. 

At the close of June, 1881, the United States revenue steamer Corwin 
called at St Michael on her way north in search of the missing steamer 
Jeannette, By the courtesy of the Secretary of the Treasury, Captain 
O. L. Flooper was directed to take me on board as naturaUst of the 
expedition. Daring the rest of the season 1 was the guest of Captain 
Tlooper and received many favors at his bauds. 

We left St Michael aud sailed to St Lawrence island, where the Cap- 
tain had been instructed to laud me in order that 1 might investigate 
the villages which had been depopulated by famine aud disease during 
the two preceding winters. The snrf was too heavy on the occasion of 
this visit to risk landing at the desired points, so we passed on to Plover 
bay, on the Siberian coast. Thence we coasted the shore of Siberia to 
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Forth oape, beyond Bering strait, taking on board a sledge party 
which had beeo left there early in the season. We. then returned to St 
Lawrence island, where a landing was effected and a fine series of vain* 
able specimens obtained, after which we departed for St Michael 
where the oollectious were transferred to the Alaska Oominercial Com* 
pany^s steamer for shipment to Sau Francisco, and the Corwin once 
more returned to the Arctic. Baring the remainder of the season we 
visited all of the Arctic coast of Alaska from Bering strait to Point 
Barrow, including Kotzebue sound. 

The ethnologic collection obtained daring my residence in the north 
numbers about ten thousand specimens, which are deposited in the 
United States National Museum, under the auspices of which my work 
in Alaska was done. With the exception of a comparatively small 
number of specimens obtained among the Athapascan tribes of the 
lower Yukon and among the Chukchi of eastern Siberia, the entire 
collection was obtained among the Eskimo. 

Since my return from Alaska Mr John Murdoch has reported on the 
collection and observations made by the International Polar Expedi- 
tion at Point Barrow.^ 

Although my collections cover many of the objects found along the 
northern coast, I have been more explicit in describing those from 
other regions visited by me rather than to duplicate the work of Mr 
Murdoch. The preparation of the present work has been delayed from 
various unavoidable causes, but despite the length of time which has 
elapsed since my observations were made, but little has appeared 
regarding the customs of the Eskimo in the region visited by me. 
This being the case, the data collected at a time when the life of the 
majority of the natives had not been so greatly modified by intercourse 
with white men as at present, are of particular value. Since then the 
introduction of missionary schools and the gold-mining excitement 
have resulted in greatly changing the status of many of the people, 
and as a natural consequence their old customs ami beliefs are rapidly 
falling into disuse or are becoming greatly modified. 

In this work I hav^e confined myself to recording the information 
obtained and have made no attempt to elaborate any of the matter by 
generalizations. However imperfect my observations were in many 
cases, I trust the information gained will serve as a basis for fuller 
investigation of a very interesting field. I was placed under great 
indebtedness for favors received from the Alaska Commercial Company 
and iij^ officers at St Michael during my residence at that point. 
Through the cordial assistance of Mr liudolph Neumann and the late 
M. Lorenz, who volunteered to carry on my meteorological observa* 
tions during periods of absence from St Michael, 1 was enabled to 
accomplish much work that would have been impracticable without 
such aid. I am also indebted to Mr Neumann for several of the tales 
from St Michael. 
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The flor traders^ one and all, furthered my work with voluntary 
aesistanoe. To Messrs M^cQuesten, Petersen^ Fredericks, and Will- 
iams £ owe many favors. I am particularly grateful to the late Pro- 
fessor Baird for the opportunity to accomplish the field work which 
resulted in the accumulatiou of the material on which the present 
report is based. I have also to extend to the authorities of the 
national Museum my appreciation of their courtesy in placing the 
entire Alaskan ethnological collection at my disposal during the prep- 
aration of this report, and for other favors. To Professor Otis T. 
Mason and Or Walter Hough, of the United States National Museum, 
I am under special obligations for their unfailing courtesy and cordial 
assistance during the preparation of this work. I wish also to express 
my sense of obligation to Mr Wells M. Sawyer, illustrator of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, for many suggestions and other favors while 
arranging the illustrations. 


ALPHABET 


The following alphabet is used in 
etc, in this memoir: 

a as a in father, 
ft as a in what, 

ft as a iu hat. 

ft as atr in law. 
ai as ai in aisle, 
an as ow in bow. 
b as 5 in blab, 
oh as oh in church, 
d as d in dread, 
dj asy in judge, 
e as e in they. 

6 as e in then, 

f as/indfa. 
g mg in get. 
g’ an aspirated //. 
gh a harshly aspirated g. 
h as h ill ha. 

h’ a soft aspiration. | 

hi a sound formed by placing the 
tongue in the position assumed at j 
the end of the pronunciation of 
/ and then giving an .aspirated 
continuation of the sound. i 

i as { in pique. 

I as t in pick. 

J as ^ in azure, 

k as 4; in kick. 

k’ a soft aspiration of the k sound, 
kh a ban! palatal prolongation or aspi* 
ration of k. 


writing all Eskimo names of jilaces, 

kn a nasal sound formed in the roof of 
the mouth by the blending of the 
k into the n. 

1 as Z ill lull. 

V an aspirated L 

Ih a harsher aspirated sound than V, 
m as m in mum. 

u as n in nun. 

n as ng in sing, 

o as 0 in note. 

6 as 0 in home, with a short pronun- 

ciation. 

p asp in pipe, 
ph an aspirated p. 
r as r in roaring, 

s as 0 in sauce, 

sh as sh in should, 

t as Z in touch, 

tl as He in little, 

ts as t» in tsar, 

u as ?/ in rule. 

It as ie in pull. 

0 as u in but. 

V as V in valor, 

w as tr in wish. 

b w the IV sound, beginning with an aspi- 
ration. 

y as y in you. 

z as jin zone. 


The color scheme used in the drawings representing totem marks, 
grave boxes, masks, etc., is shown in figure 1, page 26. 










SKETCH OF THE WESTERN ESKIMO 


GEOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF THEIR RANGE 

That portion of the western Eskimo described in the present work 
is found mainly within the limits of the area which I have designated 
elsewhere as the Alaskan-Arctic district. This region includes the 
treeless coast belt, from 3 to 100 miles in width, which extends from 
the peninsula of Alaska northward to Point Barrow, including the 
adjacent islands. The Eskimo penetrate the interior of tlie country to 
the forested region along the courses of the larger streams. Their 
range into the interior is mainly along Kuskokwim, Yukon, Kowak, and 
Noatak rivers. On all of these streams they are found several hun- 
dred miles from the coast, and at their upper limits are in direct contact 
with the Athapascan or Tinnd tribes. In addition to the Eskimo of 
the Alaskan mainland and adjacent islands, within the limits just 
mentioned, I visited also the Eskimo of the neighboring Siberian coast 
from East cape to Plover bay and St Lawrence island. The lives of 
these people adjacent to the Tinm^, as well as those of the Siberian 
coast who are in constant contact with the Chukchi, have been some- 
what modified by their surroundings, although in their language and 
customs they are still unmistakably Eskimo. The people of the 
Siberian coast and of St Lawrence island are the most aberrant group 
of Eskimo encountered within the area covered by my work. 

The belt bordering the Alaskan coast of Bering sea belonging to 
this district is mainly low, and much of it consists of broad, marshy 
tracts which are but little above sea level. This is particularly the 
case in the large, roughly triangular r.rea lying between lower Kusko- 
kwiin and Yukon rivers. To the northward of this the country is more 
broken or rolling in character, rising gradually in many places to low, 
mountainous masses, several hundred feet in height and coming down 
to the coast at intervals as bald headlands. The islands of Bering 
straits are small and rocky and rise precipitously from the water, as 
does much of the adjiiceiit Siberian shore. St Lawrence island is large 
and has an undulatiug surface with rocky headlands at intervals along 
the coast. 

North of Bering strait the country is generally rolling, with fiat 
areas about the head of Kotzebue sound and north of Icy cape. South 
of the strait the coast country has a mildly arctic climate, but to the 
northward the results of a more rigorous environment appear in both 
plant and animal life. The climate of the Siberian coast is much 
severer than that of the adjacent Alaskan shore. 
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Everywhere soaih of Point Hope a plentifal arctio vegetation is 
fonnd. Althongh the oomitry is deetitate of trees, al^g the oottrses 
of streams and in sheltered spots on tlie sontbem slopes of hills a more 
or lees abundant growth of willows and alders is found. This is the 
case even at the head of Kotzebue sound, directly undmr the Arctic 
circle. Over a large portion of the low, gently rolling country are beds 
of sphagnum interspersed with various grasses and flowering plants. 
Inland, along the water courses, there occur spruce and white birch in 
addition to the plants which are fonnd nearer the coast. The villages 
of the western Eskimo are located always near the sea or directly along 
the water courses, such situations being necessitated by their depend- 
ence for the greater portion of their subsistence on game and the fish 
obtained from the wators in their vicinity. 

Driftwood is abundant along most parts of the American coast within 
the region discussed in this work, and the food supply also is more 
abundant than is fonnd in most regions inhabited by the eastern 
Eskimo, so that the conditions of life with the Alaskan people are 
nuch more favorable. The shores of Bering sea north of the Ensko- 
cwim month are icebound from early in November until about the end 
>f May or early June of each year. North of Bering strait the sea ice 
8 present for a somewhat longer period. 

Althongh the aborigines living along the American coast from Point 
Harrow to Knskokwim river are not separate<l by physical barriers, 
hey are divided into groups characterized by distinct dialects. 

DISTRIBUTION OF TRIBKS AND DIADECT8 

The Shaktolik people told me that in ancient times, before the Rus- 
sians came, the Unalit occupied all the coast of Norton sound from Pas- 
tolik northward to a point a little beyond Shaktolik. At that time the 
southern limit of the Malemut was at the head of Norton bay. They 
have since advanced and occupied village after village until now the 
people at Shaktolik and Unalaklit are mainly Malemut or a mixture of 
Malemut and Unalit. They added that since the disappearance of the 
reindeer along the coast the Malemut have become much less numerous 
than fcwmerly. 

Various Russians and others, who were living in that region in 1872 
and 1873, informed me that at that time there were about two hundred 
people living in the village of Kigiktauik, while in 1881 1 found only 
about tw^ve or fourteen. At the time first named the mountains bor- 
dering the coast in that neighborhood swarmed with reindeer, and in 
addition to the Unalit many Malemut bad congregated there to take 
advantage of the hunting. 

During November, 1880, 1 found a family of Malemut living in a 
miserable hut on the upper part of Anvik river. As stated else- 
where, these people have become spread over a wide region. About 
the middle of March, 1880, between Oape Nome and Sledge island, I 
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foaod » Tfllage ooeapj«d by a mixture of peo;^ from King Island in 
Bering strait, Sledge island, and others from dlfibrent parts of Kaviak 
peainsala. These people Lad anited there and were Uyiog peaceably 
together in order to dsh for crabs and tomoods hnd to hunt fbr seals, 
as the supply of food had become exhausted at tbeir homes. 

There are few places among the difrerent divisions of the pet^ie living 
between Yukon and Knskokwim rivers whme a sharp demarkation is 
foimd in the language as one passes from villa^ to village. In every 
village in this region they have bad friendly intercourse with one 
another for many years, and intermarriage has constantly taken place. 
They visit each other during their festivals, and their banting and 
fishing grounds meet. All of these causes have aided, since the ces- 
sation of the ancient warfare which served to keep them separated, in 
increasing the intercourse between them and have bad a tendency to 
break down the sharp distinctions that existed in their dialects. The 
language used in this region, sonth of the Yukon mouth, is closely 
related to that of the Unalit along tlie shore of Norton sound north of 
the Yukon. 

The greatest distinctions in language appeared to be in the curious 
modification of the sounds of the vowels, these being lengthened or 
shortened in a different manner, thus causing the pronniiciation to he 
differently intoned in the two districts. The Nnnivak island iieople 
and those living at Cape Vancouver, however, appear to speak a lan- 
guage quite sharply divided from that of their neighbors. 

As it is, one of the natives from any portion of the district south of 
the Yukon mouth, except on Nuuivak island or Cape Vancouver, can 
readily make himself understood when visiting villages of the lower 
Yukon or among the Unalit of Norton sound. The distinction between 
the Unalit and Kaviagmnt Eskimo, or the Unalit and the Malemnt, is 
considerable, and people speaking these tongnes do not readily com- 
municate at once, although it takes but a short time for them to learn 
to talk with one another. The dialect of -the people of Point Hope 
appears to differ but slightly from that used at the head of Kotzebne 
sound. There is such a general resemblance between the dialects 
spoken by the Eskimo of the Alaskan mainland that a person belonging 
to one district very quickly learns to understand and speak other dia- 
lects. My Unalit interpreter from Bt Miobael accompanied me on the 
Corwin, and when at Plover bay, on the eastern coast of Siberia, man- 
aged to nuderataud a considerable portion of what the people of that 
point said. He bad great difScuIty, however, in comprehending the 
language of the St Lawrence islanders, and in fact oonld understand 
but few words spoken by them. Both at East Cape and at Plover bay, 
on the Siberian coast, there were many words that I conld understand 
from my knowledge of the Unalit tongue gained at St Michael. The 
people of St Lawrence island and Plover bay are closely related and 
the dialects spoken by them are very similar, so that they have no diffi- 
cnlfy in commnniciating with each <ither. 
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The Point Barrow Eskimo occupy the coast from Oape Lisburne to 
Point Barrow, The Malemut inhabit the <x>ttntry from Point Hope 
around the shores of Kotzebue sound to beyond Cape Bspenberg, and 
thence south to Uhaktolik river. From this point southward to the 
Yukon mouth, including St Michael island, are the Uhalit or Unalig* 
mut. The people of Cape Prince of Wales, Port Clarence, and King 
island are the Kihugumut. The people occupying the coast from Port 
Clarence and around to Cape Kome, Golofuin bay, and Nubviukhchug- 
aluk, including the interior of the peninsula back from the coast country 
as well as Sledge (Aziak) island, are Kaviagmut. 

The people of the Diomede islands and of East cape, Siberia, are a 
group of Eskimo of whom I failed to obtain a special designation. 

South of this point the Eskimo of Plover bay and the neighboring 
coast form another group. The people of St Lawrence island form 
still another group, and of these also I failed to record any special 
designation. 

The people of the lower Yukon, from Painmt down to the vicinity of 
Pastolik, including the Yukon delta, are the ikogmut. The Magemut 
are the people occui>ying the low, marshy country back from the lower 
Yukon, between it and the Kuskokwim, extending from a line just 
ba(jk of the Kuskokwim northwesterly to the coast between Cape 
liomanzof and the Kusilvak branch of the Yukon mouth. 

The Nunivagmut are the people of Kuuivak island and the main- 
land at Cape Vancouver. 

The Kaialigamut are the people occupying the coast northward from 
Cape Vancouver to Kushunuk, Kaialigamut, and the adjacent villages. 
The Kuskokwagmut are the people occupying the villages along the 
lower Kuskokwim and the adjacent country to the north of that point 
to a line where begin the other divisions already named. 



Fig. 1— Sohemo of color on masks and raask-like objects, grave boxes, and totem inarkingH. 


PHYSICAi:. CHARACTERISTICS 

The Eskimo from Bering strait to the lower Yukon are fairly well- 
built people, averaging among the men about 5 feet 2 or 3 inches in 
height. The Yukon Eskimo and those living southward from that 
river to the Kuskokwim are, as a rule, shorter and more squarely built. 
The Kuskokwim people are darker of complexion than those to the 
northward, and have rounder features. The men commonly have a 
considerable growth of hair on their faces, becoming at times a thin 
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beard two or three inches in length, with a well-developed mustache 
(plates IV, V). No such development of beard was seen elsewhere in 
the territory visited. 

The people in the coast region between the mouths of the Kuskokwim 
and the Yukon have peculiarly high cheek bones and sharp chins^ which 
unite to give their faces a curiously pointed, triangular appearance. 
At the village of Kaialigamut I was impressed by the strong develop- 
ment of the superciliary ridge. From a point almost directly over the 
pupil of the eye, and extending thence inward to the median line of 
the forehead, is a strong, bony ridge, causing the brow to stand out 
sharply. Prom the outer edge of this the skull appears as though 
beveled away to the ears, giving the temporal area a considerable 
enlargement beyond that usually shown. Tliis curious development of 
the skull is rendered still more striking by the ftict that the bridge 
of the nose is low, as usual among these people, so that the shelf-like 
projection of the brow stands out in strong relief. It is most strongly 
marked among the men, and appears to be characteristic at this place. 
Elsewhere in this district it was noted only rarely here and there. 

All of the people in the district about Capes Vancouver and Roman- 
zof, and thence to the Yukon mouth, are of unusually light complexion. 
Some of the women have a pale, slightly yellowish color, with pink 
chocks, differing but little iu complexion from that of a sallow woman 
of Caucasian blood. This light complexion is so exceptionally striking 
that wherever they travel these peoide are readily distinguished from 
other Eskimo; and before I visited their territory I had learned to know 
them by their complexion whenever they came to St Michael. 

The people of the district just mentioned are all very short and 
squarely built. Inlaud from Cape Vancouver lies the flat, marshy couu- 
try about Big lake, which is situated between the Kuskokwim and the 
Yukon. It is a well-populated district, and its inhabitants differ from 
those near the coast at the capes referred to in being taller, more 
slender, and having more squarely cut features. They also differ strik- 
ingly from any other Eskimo with wliom I came in contact, except those 
on Kowak river, in having the bridge of the nose well developed and 
at times sufficiently prominent to suggest the aquiline nose of our 
soutliern Indian tribes. 

The Eskimo of the Diomede islands iu Bering strait, as well as those 
of East (iape and Mechigiiie and Plover bays on the Siberian coast, an<I 
of St Lawrence island, are tall, strongly built people, and are generally 
similar in their physical features (plates xi, xii). These arecharacterized 
by the unusual heaviness of the lower part of the face, due to the very 
square and mas.sivc lower jaw, which, combined with broad, high cheek 
bones and flattened nose, produces a wide, flat face. These features are 
frequently accompanied with a low, retreating forehead, producing a 
decidedly repulsive physiognomy. The bridge of the nose is so low 
and the cheek bones so heavy that a profile view will frequently show 
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oaljr the tip of the person’s nose, the eyes end npper portion of the 
nose being complet^ bidden by the prominent outline of the cheek. 
Their eyes are less oblique than is common among the people living 
southward from the Yukon mouth. Among the people at the north- 
western end of St Lawrence island there is a greater range of physiog- 
nomy than was noted at any other of the Asiatic localities. 

The Point Hope people on the American coast have heavy jaws and 
weH-develoi)ed superciliary ridges. At Point Barrow the men are 
remarkable for the irregularity of their features, amounting to a posi- 
tive degree of ugliness, which is increased and rendered specially 
prominent by the expression produced by the short, tightly drawn 
upper lip, the projecting lower lip, and the small beady eyes. The 
women and children of this place are in curious contrast, having rather 
pleasant features of the usual type. 

The Eskimo from upper Kowak and Noatak rivers, who were met 
at the summer camp on Botham inlet, are notable for the fact that a 
considerable number of them have book noses and nearly all have a 
cast of countenance very similar to that of the Yukon Tiun^. They 
are a larger aud more robustly built people than these Indians, how- 
ever, and speak the Eskimo language. They wear labrets, practice 
the tousure, aud claim to be Eskimo. At the same time they wear 
bead -ornamented hunting shirts, round caps, and tanned deerskin robes, 
and use conical lodges like those of the adjacent Tinuc!* trilms. Among 
them Wiis seen one man having a mop of coarse curly hair, almost 
negroid in character. The same feature was observed in a number of 
men aud women on the Siberian coast between East capo and Plover 
bay. This latter is undoubtedly the result of the Chukchi-Eskirao 
mixture, and in the case of the man seen at Hotliam inlet the same 
result had been brought about by the Eskimo-Indian combination. 
Among the Eskimo south of Bering strait, on the American coast, not 
a single instance of this kind was observed. The age of the individ- 
uals haring this curly hair renders it quite improbable that it came 
from an admixture of blood with foreign voyagers, since some of them 
must have been born at a time when vessels were extremely rare along 
these shores. As a further argument against this curly hair having 
come from white men, I may add that I saw no trace of it among a 
number of people having partly Caucasian blood. As a general thing, 
the Eskimo of the region described have small hands and feet and the 
features are oval in outline, rather flat, and with slightly oblique eyes. 

Children and young girls have round faces and often are very pleasant 
and attnustive in feature, the angular race characteristics becoming 
prominent after the individuals approach manhood. The women age 
rapidly, and only a very small proportion of the i)eople live to an 
advanced age. 

The Malemnt and the people of Kaviak peninsula, including those 
of the islands in Bering strait, are tall, active, and remarkably well 
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bailt. Among them it is common to see men from o feet 10 inches to 
6 feet tall and of proportionate bnild. I shotild judge the average 
among them to be nearly or quite equal in height to the whites. 

Among the coast Eskimo, as a rule, the legs are short and poorly 
developed, while the body is long, with disproportionately develoi>od 
dorsal and Inmbar mnsoles, dne to so much of their life b^ug passed 
in the kaiak. 

The Eskimo of the Big lake district, south of the Yukon, and from 
the Kaviak peuinsnla, as well as the Malemnt abont the head of Kot- 
zebue sound, are, on tbe contrary, very finely proportioned and athletic 
men, who can not be equaled among the Indians of the Yukon region. 
This fine physical development is attributable to the fact that these 
people are so located that their hunting is largely on open tundra or in 
tbe mountains, thus producing a more symmetric deveiopinent ttian is 
possible among those wltose lives are passed mainly in the kaiak. 

Tiiere were a number of balfblood children among the Eskimo, 
resulting from the intercourse with people from vessels and others, 
who generally show their Caucasian blood by large, finely shaped, and 
often remarkably beautiful brown eyes. The number of these mixed 
bloods was not very great. 

Asa race the Eskimo are very hardy and insensible to cold. While 
the Curmnwm at anchor in Hotham inlet daring the fall of 1881, 1 
found a Malemut woman with two little girls, one about two years and 
the other five years of age, lying fast asleep on the deck of tlie vessel 
clothed only iii their ordinary garments. A very raw wind was blow- 
ing at the time, ainl it was difficult for us to keep warm even while 
moving about in heavy overcoats. 

While I was at the head of Norton sound daring February, when 
the temperature stood at minus 40^ Fahrenlieit, a boy 10 years of age, 
with a sled and three dogs, was sent back several miles along the 
previous day’s trail to recover a pair of lost snowshoes. He started 
off alone aud returned a few hours later with the snowshoes, his cheeks 
glowing red from the cold, but without other indicatiou of the effect 
of the temperature. 

The meu lead a hard aud perilous life in the districts bordering the 
sea, where much of tlie hunting is done in kaiaks. In spring they go 
long distances offshore, aud are sometimes cast adrift on the moving 
ice, requiring tbe greatest effort to return to the land. In a number 
of instances that came to my notice meu were forced to spend one or 
two days fightiug their way back to shore in their kaiaks, after having 
been driven seaward by a strong wind. 

In addition, the constant wetting and exposure throughout the entire 
year helps gradually to undermine the strength of the natives; as a 
result, cousuinption and rheumatic complaints are common, aud but 
few live to an advanced age. Families rarely have more than two or 
three children, aud it is not uncommon for them to have none. 
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CTjOTHING 
GARMENTS IK GENERAL 

The garments of the western Eskimo are similar in general plan to 
those worn by their relatives farther eastward, but vary locally in pat- 
tern and style of ornamentation. The upper part of the body of both 
men and women is covered witb a frock-like garment put on over the 
head, and in the greater part of the area visited these garments are 
provided with a hood. In addition, Ihoth men and women wear trousers. 
Those of the men are made to reach from the hip to the ankle, the feet 
being clothed with so(*.ks of deerskin or grass, over which skin boots 
are drawn. The lower garments of the women are combined boots and 
trousers reaching to the waist. Over the feet are sometimes drawn 
skin boots, but frequently a sole of oil-tanned sealskin is attached 
directly to the trousers. 

On the Diomede islands, along the eastern shore of the Chukchi 
peninsula, and on St Lawrence island the women wear a curious garment 
having a loose waist, flowing sleeves, and very baggy trousers reaching 
to the ankles. They put this on by thrusting the head and feet into a 
slit-like opening in the back, which is then laced up. The feet and 
lower part of the legs are then encased in skin boots tied about the 
ankles. Usually these combined garments are loosely made, without 
hoods, and are opened broadly at the neck, with a narrow trimming of 
wolverine or other fur about the border. They are worn usually with 
the hair inside, and the smooth outer surface becomes greasy and 
begrimed so that they present a carious appearance. Small children 
dressed in these garments waddle about and appear to move with the 
greatest difficulty. Very young children on the coast named are i)laced 
in these combination garments with the ends of the sleeves and legs 
sewed up, so that nothing but the face of the child can be seen. 

In addition the women of this region wear a frock-like outer garment 
reaching down to midway between the waist and knee and provided 
with a hood. The hood is trimmed with wolverine skin or other fur, 
the long hairs projecting lialo-like about the face. In front is a broad 
bib-like flap, usually made from the short-hair skin taken from the 
reindeer’s legs, which hangs down over the breast. Sometimes, how- 
ever, these flaps are replaced by a long, narrow gore of white reindeer 
skin, sewed over the shoulder on each side of the neck and extending 
down the front. Very little effort is made to ornament the garments 
among any of the people save those of St Lawrence island, where they 
are ornamented with tassels made from strips of fur taken from the 
hair-seal imp and dyed a reddish brown, Rows'of the crests and horny 
bill sheaths from the crested auklet are also sewed along the seams. 
Similar ornamentation was observed in lesser degree along the Siberian 
shore. 
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Tbs illustration (plate xiv) from a photograph taken of a party of 
women and children from East Cape, Siberia, gives an idea of the gar- 
ments descril>ed« The woman on the left wears one of the combination 
garments with the fur side out, the one on the right having the gar- 
ment turned with fur inward, and the two central figures wear the frock 
in addition. 

Most of the garments worn by these people are made from the skins 
of tame reindeer, although those of wild reindeer are used to a limited 
extent. The handsomely mottled coats of the tame deer serve to render 
some of the clothing rather ornamental in appearance. On 8t Lawrence 
island and the Diomedes the skins of waterfowl are sometimes used 
for making the outer frock-like garment for both men and women of 
the poorer class. Their boots are usually of reindeer skin, generally 
taken from the leg of the animal, with a sole of tanned sealskin. 

Crossing Bering strait to the American shore we find the garments 
for men and women closely alike in general style over a wide area, 
They are practically identical in pattern northward to I'oint Barrow 
and southward to the Yukon mouth, including King and Sledge islands, 

The garments worn by the men consist of a skin frock, which is pul 
on over the head and has a hood variously bordered by strips of skin 
These borders arc made usually of an outer strip of wolfskin with the 
long hairs standing out like a halo, as before described. Just withh 
this is sewed another belt or band of skin from the wolverine so tha1 
the long outer hairs lie back against the wolfskin border, producing s 
lileasing contrast. These halo like borders, when the hood is drawi 
up, surround the face and give a picturescjue appearance to the wearei 
(plates IV, xiub, xva). The back of the hood is made usually of severa 
pieces sewed in such a way as to take the form of the head. A gor< 
usually extends from the top of the shoulders at the base of the hooc 
down on each side of the chest, and is generally of white-hair skii 
from the belly of the reindeer. The sleeves and lower border of thii 
garment are fringed with a narrow band of wolf or wolverine skin 
These garments may be made of the skins of wild or tame reindeer 
Parry’s marmot, muskrats, mink, or waterfowl, such as cormorants 
auklets, murres, eider ducks, or loons, and in the region southward o: 
the Yukon mouth the skins of emperor and white- front geese are alsc 
used for this purpose. One such garment is made from the skins o; 
scaup ducks, with the hood of Parry’s marmot skins, and is borderec 
around the bottom with a narrow fringe of wolfskin. On the lowei 
Yukon very j>oor people utilize even the skins of salmon for making 
their frocks. 

The trousers of the men extend from the hips to the ankles and an 
rather awkwardly made. They are fastened about the waist with c 
drawstring in a loop of skin sewed along the border. A variety ol 
materials are used, including wild and tame reindeer, sealskin, dogskin, 
and white-bear skin. The trousers made from the skins of reindeei 
are sometimes worn with the hair inward during cold weather or witt 
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tlie hair outward wbeii i t is warmer. Of late years these people during 
the summer wear shirts and trousers of calico and drilling obtained 
from the fur traders. Ordinary cotton shirts also are worn by them. 
Reaching the lower Kuskokwim and adl,|acent country to the north, 
the men wear frocks similar to those hitherto described, but so long 
that when at full length they reach the ground about the wearer’s feet. 
When traveling these frocks are drawn up and belted about the waist 

until the lower border reaches 
only to the knee. They are 
made usually from the skins of 
Parry’s marmot or a species of 
whistler found in the mountains 
south of tilt:* lower Kuskokvvim 
district, and are ornamented 
with the tails of the animals, 
which are set on, fringe-like, 
with each skin hanging all 
about the person. They are 
made generally without hoods 
and the neck is bordered by the 
skin of the Arctic hare or white 
fox, or more commouly by a roll- 
like edge of deerskin with the 
hair on. A gore is set in on 
each side of the neck over the 
chest, or sometimes a single 
broader gore extends down the 
middle in front. The sleeves 
may be bordered by the white- 
hair skin of the reindeer’s belly, 
and bands of the same are some- 
times set in around the body 
or near the lower border. In 
place of hoods the wearers of 
these frocks have fur caps with 
ear-laps for tying under the 
chin. Their trousers are sim- 
ilar to those already described. 
On the tundra between the 
Kuskokwim and the lower Yukon there are worn similar, but shorter, 
hoodless frocks. In place of the fur caps described as worn by the 
Kuskokwim people these tundra men wear curious headdresses made 
of various skins. 

One of these (figure 2), from Koiiigunugumut, is a hood made of the 
skins of Parry’s marmot with a border about the face of reindeer skin 
with the hair on. The hood is bordered also along its lower edge by a 
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strip, about two inches wide, of reindeer skin and has a narrow band 
extending up from this over the crown. About the lower border, on the 
sides and behind, extends a fringe consisting of narrow strips of rein- 
deer skin, 12 to 15 inches in length, which 
hangs down the back. 

Another variety of hood worn in this district 
is made of a band of deerskin, with the hair 
on, sewed to fit about the brow like a turban 
with the crown of skins of Parry’s marmot, or 
of white or blue foxes. When the marmot 
skins are used they are usually sewed in a 
series so as to hang behind like an open sack. 

If the fox skins are used they are sewed so 
that the head of the fox rests on the crown of 
the wearer with the body and tail hanging 
down over the back. These caps are very i)ic- 
tnresque and give the wearer a remarkably 
dignified appearance. 

In the region about Askiuuk curiou6 small 
fur caps or hoods are worn, fitting snugly about 
the head and fringed behind by a few little 
tags or strips of skin, but which do not hang 
far down the back like those last described. 

These hoods are made in ornamental jiatterns from various kinds of 
skin. 

A hood of reindeer and marmot skin from Askinuk (figure 4) has 

a circular piece of reindeer skin 
set ill the middle of the crown ; 
this is surrounded by two strips 
of white reindeer skin taken 
from the leg of the animal with 
the hair clipped. Following 
this is a broader strip of similar 
reindeer skin, alternating with 
a square of dark- hair reindeer- 
skin on the top and marmot 
skins on each side, succeeded 
by another strip of reindeer skin 
and bordered about the face by 
a narrow fringe of mink fur. 
Similar caps were obtained at 
Konigunugumut. 

In summer the Eskimo of 
Noatak and Kowak rivers wear bead-ornamented caps similar to those 
of the Tiling along the upper Yukon. On the shore of the Arctic at 
Point Hope the siiecimen represented in figure 5 was obtained. This 
18 ETH 3 
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is a liandsoiiiely made hood fashioned firom the skin of a wolf’s hea^] 
the nose of the aniinal resting directly over the brow and exteiidiuj 
back over the head, so that the ears of the animal lie on the nape o 
the wearer’s neck. From just back of the nose to a point nearl; 
between the ears the skin is slit and an oval piece of skin, tanned witl 
the hair od*, is set in, and along it are sewed ten parallel, longitudina 
rows of blue beads. Little strings of red, white, blue, and black beadi 

are attacthed to th< 
sides of th« heac 
from just back of th< 
wolf’s nose, dowt 
alongeach side, two 
thirds of the way tc 
tlje ears. Sewed rc 
the front border oi 
the hood is a strip oi 
longhair woliskin, 
and two strings at 
the corners in front 
serve to tie it about 
tiie wearer’s chin. 

From the Yukon 
month northward to 
Point Barrow the 
frocks of the men are 
cut a trifle longer 
behind than in front. 
South of the Yukon 
these gai nients are 
cut nearly the same 
length all around. 

Many of the Ko 
wak and Noatak 
men seen at Hotham 
inlet wear hunting 
shirts of tanned 
moose-skin similar 

Fio. & — Mait’o woll-head sunmier hood from Point Hoi)© (i)* tllOSt lised by the 

Tiling of the iiite-. 

rior, from whom they were probably obtained. These Eskimo also wear 
robes made from reindeer skin tanned with the hair on. These are 
made to fasten over the shoulders by two cords, and fall behind nearly 
to the ground like a (doak. They are usually bordered with a fringe 
formed by cutting the skin into little striiis, and on the inside the 
totem signs of the owners are marked in red paint. 

From one of the Diomede islands I obtained the garment illustrated 
in plate xvi, a frock without a hood, made from the skin of a guillemot. 
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Around the back of the neck is a border of black-bear skiu with the 
long: hair erect. The lower bop<ler of the grariueiit is edjyed with a nar- 
row strip of white-reindeer skin, succeeded by a border of red-bear skin 
with tufts of white- bear fur 8ewe<l on all around at short intervals. 

The people on the islands of Bering strait and the adjiu^ent shores 
use a kind of fa<*e protector made of a ring of white-bear skin, which is 
drawn on over the head and fitted round the face. These are held in 
place by a narrow band of the same material extending over the top of 
tlie bead; another strip from each side joins the other at the back. 

During summer the men usually wear alight frock made from the 
skins of the marmot, mink, muskrat, fawns of reindeer, or the summer 
reindeer with its light coat of hair. In winter two of these garments 
are frequently worn, and those of the winter deerskin with its heavier 
coat of hair are nsed in severe weather. 

A man’s frock from Cape Vancouver (plate xvii) is made of reindeer- 
fawn skin and lias a hood which forms a part of the garment instead of 
being worn separately as is done farther inland. From the shoulders 
hanging down both in front and behind depend broad strips of reindeer 
skin with the fur cut short and having attached to their tips strings of 
white, red, and blue beads from five to six inches in length with narrow 
strips of wolverine fur. From the middle of the hood behind hangs a 
strip of reindeer skin, tipped with wolverine fhr. Little tassels of red- 
bear skin are attached to strips of white-deer skin, set in, gore-like, 
over the tops of shoulders. Two sharp-pointed gores of white-deer 
skin are set in above the waist. 

The hood has an inner border of arctic-hare skin followed by a strip 
of wolf skin. The lower end of the sleeves is bordered by a band of 
white-deer skin, edged by a narrow border of mink fur, the lower edge 
of the garment being bordered in the same manner. This is one of 
the most ornamental garments of the kimi seen in that distri(jt. 

The frocks worn by the women of this region are mode similar to 
those of the men except that they are cut up a little farther on the sides 
so as to make a more conspicuously pendent liap before and behind. 

From the Yukon mouth northward the women’s frocks are much 
more handsomely made, the mottled white skin of the tame reindeer, 
obtained from the Siberian people, affording a good material for the 
production of ornamental patterns. Some of tliese garments are very 
richly ornamented; they are deeply cut up along each side, so that 
before and behind the skirt hangs in a long, broad, round flap. The 
hoods are bordered by wolverine and wolf skin, and the ends of the 
sleeves and the lower edge of the garment are trimmed with wolf or 
wolverine skin, usually the latter. A typical garment of this kind 
(number 64272), from Gape Prince of Wales, has the hood made of a 
central oval piece extending up from the back of the garment as a 
narrow strip which broadens above. The hood is bordered on each 
side by short-hair white-reindeer skin which extends to the shoulders 
and then divides and forms a long, narrow gore down the front and 
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baok of the garment. Between the white skin on the sides and the 
brown deerskin forming the back or central part of the hood, extends 
a series of five narrow strips of white deerskin with the hair shaved 
dose and having welted into the seams narrow strips of black parch- 
ment-like skin. Two of these welted seams bordering the central one 
have little tufts of red wool set along at intervals of about one-fourth 
of an inch. Across the shoulders from front to back extend a similar 
series of strips of white deerskin with black welted seams, and the 
lower border of the garment is ornamented with a broader band of the 
same handsome pattern. From the top and back of the shoulders, as 
well as on the middle of the back, are attached tassel-like strips of 
wolverine skin eight to ton inches in length. 

The frocks of the women of the lower Kuskokwim have the sides cut 
ui> to a lesser degree than those to the north, and are provided with a 
hood bordered with wolf, wolverine, or other skin with the fur on. Set 
across the body before and behind are bands of white-hair deerskin, 
having narrow welted strips of dark skin in the seams. The sleeves 
and lower edge of the garment are bordered with a band of white-hair 
reindeer skin fringed with wolverine skin. In addition, the women’s 
frocks of this district have strung along the patterns of white deer- 
skin in front and back little strings of beads an inch or two in length. 
The trousers worn by the women from the lower Kuskokwim to Point 
Barrow are made usually of skin taken from the legs of reindeer, and 
<5ommonly by sewing in alternating strips of different colors to produce 
ornamental patterns. The specimen shown in plate xviii, from the 
head of Korton sound, is a woman’s handsomely made frock. The 
body of the garment is of marmot skins, while skins from the crowns 
of the same animal are pieced together on the crown of the liood. 
The skirts and ornamental pieces are of white-hair reindeer skin, and 
the trimming is of wolf and wolverine fur. 

The example from Mission, illustrated in plate xix, is made of salmon 
skins tanned and worked with a scraper until they have become pliable. 
Most of the seams are ornamented with bands of brownish dyed fish- 
skin, on the surface of which are sewed narrow strips of white parch- 
ment-like skin from the throats of seals. On each shoulder are inserted 
two gore-like pieces of fish-skin dyed brown and having ornamental 
strips of white sewed along them and following their outline. 

WATERPROOF GARMENTS 

In addition to the upper garments already described the Eskimo 
make waterproof frocks from the intestines of seals. The intestines 
are dried and slit open, and the long, ribbon-like strips thus formed 
are then sewed together horizontally to form a frock similar in shape 
to those of fur worn by the men, as already described. About the 
sleeves a braided sinew cord is inclosed in a turned-down border to 
form a drawstring for fastening the garment securely about the wrist, 
in order that the water may not enter. In addition the border of the 
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hood about the face is provided with a similar string, the ends of 
which hang down under the chin so that this portion of the garment 
may be drawn tightly for the same purpose. These garments are worn 
over the others daring wet weather on shore as well as at sea. Their 
most important use, however, is while the hunters are at sea in kaiaks. 
At such times, when the weather becomes x^ainy or rough, the hunter 
dons his waterproof frock and the skirt is extended over the rim of 
the manhole in which he sits. A cord provided for the imrpose is 
wound around the outside, fastening the border of the skirt down into a 
sunken groove left for the purpose below the rim on the outside of the 
kaiak. When this cord is made fast and the drawstrings about the face 
and sleeves are tightened, the occupant of the kaiak is safe from being 
drenched by the dashing spray, and no water can enter his boat. 

These garments are 
Strong and will fre- 
quently withstand the 
ixressure of the water 
even when the wearer is 
entirely submerged be- 
neath the combing sea. 

Among the breakers, 
however, they are not to 
be relied on, as the writ- 
er knows from ex])eri- 
ence, the weight of the 
water striking heavily 
from above, tearing 
them and permitting 
the water to enter the 
boat. 

The seams of these 
waterproofs are fre- 
quently ornamented by 
sewing in seals’ bristles 
or the line hair-like feathers of certain waterfcnvl. About the islands 
in Bering strait and on the bordering Asiatic sliore the horny sheaths 
from the base of the mandibles of tlie crested anklet are sewed along 
the seams of some of these frocks as ornaments. N arrow strips of black, 
parchment-like tanned skin are frequently welted inh) the seanis for 
ornainental purposes, and the lower borders are sometimes narrowly 
fringed with a strip of woolly fur from small hair-seals. Garments of 
this kind made for the use of women are cut up on each side to produce 
flaps similar to those of the ordinary frock. 

EAE-FLAI\S 

About Ohalitmut and the adjacent district on the tundra between 
the Kuskokwira and the Yukon, where men’s frocks are made witliout 
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the hood, ear-flapH are commoiily uaed. These are, made of oval flaps 
of deerskin with the hair side inward and having the base truncated 
and sewed to a narrow band of skin to go around the head; The flaps 
are then tied under the chin by means of strings* The tanned outer 
surface of these flaps has various ornamental patterns in white hairs 
from reindeer sewed on with sinew thread, the designs produced being 
parallel lines, eit her straight, curved, or in circles. Figure C represents 
a pair of these ear flaps, 

GLOVES AND MITTENS 

From the Yukon northward to Kotzebue sound and thence to Point 
Barrow, mittens and gloves are found in common use. The gloves are 
made usually with plaxies fur each Anger and the thumb. Prom the 
Yukon mouth to Point Barrow were obtained gloves having eacli of 
the Augers made of a separate piece sewed upon the hand, the thumb 
in both cases being sewed on in the same manner aud having an 
awkward, triangular shai>e. 

A pair from Pledge island (number 45085) are made of sealskin with 
the hair removed and the wrists bordered with a fringe of white-bear fur. 
A pair from Point Hope (plate xx, 1), of the usual pattern described, 
is of tanned reindeer skin with the hair side inward. The wrists are 
bordered with a fringe of little strips of tanned rein deer- skin, djed 
reddish brown, and on the back are numerous little pendent strings of 
red-and white and red and-blue beads, with other beads strung on the 
fringe bordering the wrist. These gloves are joined by a double string 
of little copper cylinders, spaced by blue beads, reaching np to the 
central loop of soft, tanned skin, for going completely around the neck, 
thus holding the gloves without danger of their being lost if suddenly 
taken off. 

Plate XX, 3, shows a pair of deerskin gloves of the common pattern 
from Kotzebue sound. Tbe skin is tanned with the hair left on and 
turned in on the inside of the hand and all around on the fingers. The 
back of the hand and the thumb are covered with a piece of white- 
hair deerskin, on which hang four tassel-like strips of wolverine skin. 
The wrists are bordered with a series of narrow bands of reindeer skin, 
with the white hair clipped short, and between the strips a narrow 
band of parchment-like skin is welted in, Midway in this series of 
stiips a seam is bordered by a series of small, regularly spaced tufts 
of red worsted. A narrow band of wolverine fur completes this orna- 
mental border. 

Other gloves from Bering strait are made of skin tanned with the 
hair left on and turned inward ; others have the hair entirely removed* 

A peculiar pattern of glove is common to the Diomede islands and the 
adjacent shore of Siberia. The fingers and tbe hand are of one piece, 
with three pieces of skin of a different color set in gores along the 
back and divided to extend down as a gore along the inside of each 
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fiug^er. Plate xx, 7, illustrates an example of tbese gloves from King 
island. 

Anotbet enrions pair of gloves, from Notion sonnd, is shown in 
plate XX, 5. These are made with separate divisions for the thumb and 
the forefinger, the other fingers being provided with a single cover. 
They are made like other gloves used along the American coast in that 
they have the parts covering the fingers in separate pieces sewed on 
the piece forming the hand. 

The gloves illnstrated in plate xx, 6, were obtained on the Diomede 
islands, Bering strait; they are made of tanned reindeer-skin, with the 
hair side inward. The front of the gloves is a dingy russet brown in 
color and the skin on the back is hard-tanned and colored chestnut 
brown. The back of the hand and the wrist have ornamental patterns 
in red, white, and blackish stitching, made by sewing in white reindeer 
hairs and red woolen yarn with sinew thread. These are made in the 
style i>ecnliar to these islands and the coast of Siberia already described, 
the pieces of skin sewed into the gores being pale buff in color. 

The glove shown in plate xx, 2, from Anderson river, British 
America, is similar in style to the gloves from the head of Korhm 
sound, it is made of reindeer skin. The mittens used are of a com- 
mon pattern, with a triangular thumb. They are made of the skin of 
seals, reindeer, dogs, wolves, white bear, cormorant, murre, and salmon, 
and are sometimes of woven grass. 

For use while at sea long mittens reaching to the elbow or above are 
made of well tanned sealskin and are provided at their upper border 
with a cord for drawing them tightly against the arm. These mittens 
are waterproof and prote.ct the hands of the hunter from water during 
cold weather. 

Plate XXT, 0, represents a typical pair of these mittens measuring 
21 inches in length. They are well made, with a piece of tanned skin 
welted into the main seam. Near the upper border is a broad strip 
of sealskin, and a strip of the same extends down each side of the seam, 
running thence to the end of the thumb. Set about the lower border 
is a wide band of skin; near the upper edge and also along each side 
of the bands running to the thumb are tufts of white seal bristles with 
little tufts of young seal fur dyed a reddish brown. 

From Sledge island I obtained a similar pair of mittens made from 
waterproof tanned sealskin, and which reach only a little above the 
wrist. One of these is shown in plate xxi, 3. 

On lower Yukon and Knskokwim rivers mittens made of salmon skin 
are also nse<l. Along all of the coast region the skin of the hair seal, 
tanned with the hair on, is used for this purpose. All three of the latter 
kinds are used mainly during wet weather in summer or at sea. 

Mittens of woven grass are also made on the lower Yukon and thence 
to the Kuskokwim. For winter use they make clumsily shaped mit- 
tens from the skins of does, reindeer, wolves, and ommorants. 
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All along the coast where seals are banted on the ice daring die 
spring months, hage mittens of white bearskin or white dogskin acs 
made to reach from the hand to a little above the elbows. These mre 
worn by the banters, while creeping prone upon the ice, to serve.as a 
shield, the left arm being cairied bent across in front of the fisce and 
head as the hunter slowly creeps along. The boshy white hair on the 
mitten, being similar in color to the surface of the snow, serves as a blind 
to prevent the seal from observing the approach of the banter. 

POOT-WBAR 

BOOTS 

Among the Eskimo boots are the most common style of foot-wear; 
they are made with a hard-tanned sealskin sole and a top reaching just 
below the knee. The tops are generally of sealskin tanned with the 
hair left on, or of reindeer-skin tanned in the same manner. The seal- 
skin boots of this class may have the hair side worn either inward or 
outward; for this puritose the skin of the Fhoea vitulina is most com- 
monly used. When topped with reindeer-skin, the hair is worn usually 
outward. The feet and ankles of the latter variety of boots are made 
of reindeer-skin in the brown, short-hair snmmer coat; the legs are 
made usually in some pattern formed by combining pieces of the white- 
hair skin from the Imlly of a reindeer with strips of brown-hair skin 
from the legs of that animal. For this purpose skin from the white- 
hair tame reindeer of Siberia is highly prized. The tops of the boot- 
legs are surrounded usually by one or two bands of white-hair deerskin 
with the fur shaved close to present a velvety surface, the seams along 
these borders having narrow strips of black skin welted in with little 
tutts of red worsted strung along some of the seams. Between these 
bands of shaved skin and the lower portion of the legs commonly is 
sewed a strip of wolverine skin, with long projecting hair, and gener- 
ally two or more little tassels of the same kind of skin hanging before 
and behind. The soles are of hard, oil-tanned sealskin bent up around 
the border and crimped about the heel and the toe by means of a 
smooth, pointed ivory crimper.. The uppers are frequently sewed 
directly to the sealskin soles, but sometimes a narrow intervening 
strip of tanned sealskin is sewed in around the border. A long, nar- 
row stcip of rawhide has one end sewed to the sole on each side of 
the ankle to fasten the boot to the foot. These straps are raised and 
drawn across the rear just above the heel and then passed around in 
front of the ankle and back again, and may be tied either in th>nt 
or on the sides. At the top the boots are fastened tightly over the 
trousers by means of a drawstring. This style of boot is common from 
the lower Yukon to the Arctic coast northward of Kotzebue sound. 
The specimen from Kotzeboe sound shown in plate xxi, 12, is a typical 
example of this style of foot-wear, but the pattern of ornamentation 
varies according to individual fancy. 
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Ob the tandrs south of the lower Yukoa this geaend style of boot is 
made in a somewhat different fashion. The sewing is much more 
erod^ done in that district than in the region, to the northward. 
Plate XXI, 9, shows a pair of winter boots typical of the lower Kusko- 
kwim district; they, are made of deerskin tanned with the hair on and 
the hairy side turned in, but with a long, oval flap turned down in tt-ont 
from the top, thus having the hairy side outward on this portion. The 
outer flap is bordered by one or more narrow strips of white-hair deer- 
skin with little tags of worsted scattered along the lower edge, and is 
finished by a narrow strip of mink tur. 

The soles of the shoes worn in this district are of sealskin sewed on 
in the same manner as already described, but in a very crnde fashion, 
owing to the unskilfulness of the needle women in this part of the 
country. 

On the lower Knskokwim. and southward to Tikchik lake the boots 
worn are more like those from the region north of the Yukon, except 
in the example shown in plate xxi, 8, from Tikchik, which have the 
front and rear of the legs ornamented with little tags of red worsted 
and white hair, and along the sides of the seams a series of little strips 
of reindeer-skin two or three inches in length. 

The top of the boot has two bauds of white-hair reindeer-skin sewed 
around, each bordered above by a narrow strip of plucked beaver-skin. 
The lower of these white bands is bordei'ed on its lower edge by strips 
of plucked beaver-skin, three or four inches in length, hung in pairs. 
These boots have two pairs of little leather ears— one on each side of the 
toes and the other on each side of the ankles. A long cord is passed 
across the top of the foot through the first of these, the ends of which 
are crossed over the foot and passed through the ears at the sides of 
the ankles, thence crossing behind and around forward and tied, as 
already described. 

On King island and the Diomedes in Bering strait some of these deer- 
skin boots are handsomely ornamented, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration (plate xxi. 7) of a typical pair from the first named locality. 
They are made of white-hair reindeer-skin taken from the legs of the 
animal, and have a hard-tanned sealskin sole and a narrow strij* of 
tanned sealskin of russet color l>etween the sole and the uppers. The 
legs are bandsouiely ornamented with pattern work sewed on in colors — 
red, black, w'hite, blue, and yellow being nsed. The white work is done 
mainly by sewing in long reindeer hairs. In addition colored threads 
are used for the red and blue. A fine, yellow checked pattern work is 
produced by drawing narrow strips of yellow-tanned seal intestine 
through little slits cut along the strips of russet-colored tanned sealskin 
which are set into the sides of the legs. Along these bauds and on the 
borders of the pattern work are set little tufts of hair from the pup 
seal, dyed a deep chestnut red, alternating with little square tags of 
white-hair skin. As usual, around the top are several bands of white- 
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hair akin, between the upper two of whieb is a atrip of wolverine akin 
with long projecting hair. Tbeae stripe of akin along the upper bender 
have welted into the seam between them a narrow atrip of bard, blade- 
tanned akin, ao as to produce a Uaek line along each seam. These 
boots are fastened to the foot as in the first pair described fiom the 
American mainland. The soles are erimped in the same manner as those 
from the adjacent coast, and both sewing and crimping are well done, 
as is characteristic ot all work of this kind performed by the women 
throughout the region. 

For summer wear the common style of boot is of tanned sealskin 
with the hair side outward or with the hair removed. The latter kind 
is made waterprootj and the oil-tanned uppers are either black or 
dyed a deep reddish brown by the use of alder bark. The seams 
between the soles and the uppers, as well as those along the legs, are 
generally heavily welted, and commonly have the tops surrounded by 
a band of white parchment-like tanned sealskin, turned in to hold a 
drawstring for fastening the boot to the leg. The straps for fastening 
these boots are made usually of white-taniied sealskin attached to the 
seams between the soles and uppers on each side of the middle of 
the foot. They are then crossed over the top of the foot, and after 
passing through the ear or lap of sealskin which is sewed to the sole 
on each side of the ankle, they are again crossed above the heel and 
carried forward around the front, then back again to be tied as already 
described. Plate xxi, 10, shows one of a typical-pair of these boots 
from 9t Michael. 

The legs of these boots usually reach to just below the knees, but 
some are made to extend to the hips for wearing while hutitiug or fishing, 
and many are made that reach just above the ankle. These latter are 
more in the style of dress boots, being worn about the villages or while 
traveling in umiaks. Their upi)er8 are made commonly of white, parch- 
ment-like tanned sealskin, but sometimes from the stomach of a large 
seal or walrus, which makes a beautiful white, parchment-like leather. 
The uppers are variously ornamented by welted seams and strips sewed 
in successively around the edge of the sole, as shown in plate xxi, 4, 
from Golofnin bay. 

These short summer boots are made sometimes of tanned sealskin, 
with the hair left on and turned inward, so that the softened inner 
surface of the skin is exposed. They are surroundetl at the upper 
border usually by a white, parchment-like band with a drawstring, and 
the portion of the uppers over the toes and sides of the foot in front 
have sewed upon them strips of russet and white-tanned skin with 
line yellow and black checked patterns, produced by drawing narrow 
strips of white tanned parchment through little slits cut in the material. 
Plate XXI, 11, represents a typical example of this class of ornamenta- 
tion. The women living on the islands of Bering strait are noted for 
doing handsome work of this kind. 
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SOCKS AND boot-pads 

In addition to the boots described, socks made of deerskin or sealskin 
with the hair hot removed, and reaching a little above the ankles, com- 
monly are worn in winter. For wear at all seasons socks are made of 
woven grass, the patterns of weaving varying to a certain extent and 
sometiinea different colored grasses being used to produce ornamental 
I)atterns, as shown in the sole of the example from the lower Kusko- 
kwim, illustrated in plate xxi, 2. 

Plate XXI, 1, shows a typical grass sock from Razbinsky, on the 
lower Yukon, and plate xxi, 5, also represents a common style of grass 
sock from that district. The bot- 
toms of boots of all kinds are 
usually stuffed with a grass pad 
made by taking wisps of long 
grass stalks and binding them 
over one another to form a long 
cushion for the bottom of the foot. 

This gives a soft footing and ab- 
sorbs the moisture that penetrates 
the sole, so tliat it requires a long 
time for water to reach the foot. 

At night tlie socks and the grass 
X)ads are removed and hung to dry 
either over the lamp in the house 
or ill a convenient place in theroom, 
so as to be ready for use on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

OLOTHING BAGS 

Along the lower Yukon and 
thence to the Kuskokwim large 
numbers of bags are made for vari- 
ous luirxioses from the skins of 
salmon. Some are used for stor- 
ing clothes, and still smaller ones for various small objects, such as 
trinkets and small o<lds and ends of different kinds. Others are made 
very large, IVequently witli a capacity of a bushel or two, and are used 
for the storage of dry fish, which is kept in them in the storehouses 
until needed. 

Figure 7 (2) illustrates a salmon-skiu bag for storing clothing. This 
example, from Tikchik lake, is ornamented with bands of russet- 
colored fishskin and white, parchment-like skin from the throats of 
seals, and is neatly sewed with sinew thread. The upper border of the 
bag is hemmed, and a series of rawhide loop are sewed at intervals 
around the top, through which is ruu a cord of the same material for 



Fig. 7— Fish-skin clothing bags 
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use as a drawstring in closing the bag. The bottom is oval in outline 
and has a piece of ftshskin sewed into it, with the seam inside. These 
bags are in common use from the lower Yukon to the lower Kuskokwim. 

Figure 7 (1 ) represents a handsomely ornamented bag from St Michael, 
maile from the skins of salmon trout. The bottom of the bag is fash- 
ioned from a piece of deerskin with the hair side inward. The sides 
are ornamented with strips of white, parchment like leather made from 
the gullets of large seals. These strips are edged with narrow bands 

of russet-color leather, sewed with orna- 
mental seams of black and white. On 
each of four upright white bands which 
cross the side of the bag are sewed two 
circular pieces and a four x)oiij ted piece 
of the shiny black skin of the sea wolf, 
the round pieces being edged with strips 
of russet skin. 

Figure 8 represents a sealskin clothing 
bag from Sledge island. It is made from 
the skin of tlie ribbon seal, taken off 
entire, including both flipx)ers. The nose 
and the eyes are sewed up; the only open- 
ing is a cut extending crosswise between 
the fore flippers. The edges of this cut 
are bound with a border of stout raw- 
hide, pierced with holes at intervals of 
about two inches, through which is run a 
strong rawhide cord for lacing the open- 
ing. This skin is tanned with the hair 
left on. 

Bags of this character are made from 
skins of all of the smaller seals, and are 
useful for storing clothing from the fact 
that their shape makes them convenient 
for handling in umiaks or while on 
sledge journeys; at the same time their 
wateiproof character scu ves to protect 
Eio.8~cnothingimffot»eai8kin(,v the couteiits from getting wet. Every 

family has from one to three of these 
bags, in which are kept their spare clothing, dressed skins, and valu- 
able furs. 

PERSOKAE ABORKMEKT 
LABBETS 

The wearing of labrets and the custom of tattooing are very general 
among the Eskimo of the Alaskan mainland and islands northward 
from Kuskokwim river. The style of the labrets, as with the extent 
and the pattern of tattooing, varies with the locality. The custom of 
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wearing labrets is almost ^ost among the Eskimo of the Asiatic coast 
and of St Lawrence island. One man seen at the latter point had a 
circle tattooed on each side of his chin to represent these ornaments 
(figure 15 Some of the natives on Mechigme bay, just south of East 
cape, Siberia, had labret holes in their lips. The Eskimo of the Yukon 
and the Kuskokwim \<^ho live nearest the Tinne have also generally 
abandoned the practice of wearing labrets, and the custom is becoming 
obsolete at other points where there is constant intercourse with the 
whites. 

During my residence at St Michael it was rather uncommon to 
see very young men among the Unalit with their lips pierced, and 
throughout that time 1 do not think a single boy among them had been 
thus deformed. Many of the old men also have ceased to wear labrets, 
although the incisions made for them in youth still remain. 

Among the Eskimo of Bering strait and northward, where contact 
with the whites has been irregular, labiet wearing is still in full force. 
Increasing intercourse with civilized people makes it only a matter of 
time for this custom to become entirely obsolete. In the district south- 
ward from the Yukon mouth labrets were not universally worn among 
the men, as is the case in the country northward from Bering strait, 
and in every village some of the men and many women were found 
without them. The labrets of the women are of a curious sickle shape, 
but vary in detail of arrangement, as shown by the accompanying illus- 
trations. Most of them are made with holes in the lower border for 
the attachment of short strings of beads. The women who wore 
labrets had the under lip pierced with one or two holes just over the 
middle of the chin. 

The use of these labrets, iii the country visited by me, seemed to be 
limited to the district lying between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers 
and Kunivak island. Elsewhere I did not see labrets of any kind used 
by women. In the villages of Askinuk, Kushuimk, and other places 
in that region the common form wjis a small, flattened, sickle-shape 
piece of ivory, with a broad, flattened base for resting against the 
teeth, and the outer tip brought down to a thin, flat point. Of this 
style there are some variations, the most common of which is to have 
the two ordinary sickle-shape labrets joined by a crosspiece of ivory 
cut from the same piec^e aud uniting the two sickle-shape parts just on 
the outer side of the lip. 

Another form was to join the inner ends of the labrets so that the 
portion resting against the teeth united the bases of the two Bickle-shai)e 
points. In a labret (plate xxii, 2) from KoQigunugumut the piece 
joining the two sickle-shape points is flattened vertically. In another 
specimen (plate xxii, 3), from Kulwoguwigamut, this crosspiece, uniting 
bhe bases of the two projections, is flattened horizontally. In another 
[plate XXII, 4) from the lower Kuskokwim, the two sickle-shape projec- 
tions unite exteriorly to the lip so that a single orifice in the middle of 
Jhe lower lip serves for the insertion of the stem. 
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The ^N'atiotial Museum collection contains two specimens of women^s 
labrets (one of which is shown in plate xxil, 10) obtained on ^univak 
island by J>r W. II. Dali, which differ from most of those of the main* 
land in having the broailened Imses for resting against the teeth made 
of separate pieces of ivory. These pieces are small, flattened disks with 
holes in the center through which fits the inner end of the labret, after 
piercing the lips* These differ also in external form, as shpwii by the 
figures. 

Anotlier si)eciineTi (plate xxii, 1) obtained on Nunivak island has the 
common sickle-shape parts joined by .au external bar, and the inner end 
is enlarged by means of similar small jierforated disks of ivory set on 
the rounded inner end of the labret. This specimen has attached to its 
outer border three short, double strings of beads, which hang down 
over the chin. Plate xxii, 5, showing a specimen from Askiuukj figure 
7, one from Kulwognwigumut, and figure G, one from Kushunuk, are 
the ordinary forms of women’s labrets of sickle shape. 

The labrets worn by jmen in the district between tlie Yukon and the 
Kuskokwim are rather small and are commonly formed of a long, thin, 
curved ivory flange for resting against the teeth, with a hat-shape pro- 
jection for extension through the lip to the surface. The hat shape 
projection is provided with a central hole, through which extends a 
wooden pin. This pin reaches beyond the outer border of the ivory 
and has fitted upon it some kind of bead, a round piece of stone, or, as 
in one specimen from Nunivak island, a truncated cone of lead. 

Another style of labret obtained from Nuiiivak island by Doctor Dali 
is shown in plate xxii, 10. it has the usual hat-shape piece for xflerc- 
ing the lip, with the wooden pin extending through and bearing on its 
outer end a white bead. Beyond this bead is attached a well-cut 
piece of 8erj)entine, apparently representing the tail of a whale. Tliis 
labret is two inches long and the serpen tinetix) is an inch and five-eighths 
in width by an inch and a quarter long. 

Prom the lower Yukon was obtained a large, flat labret (plate xxii, 
16) having a rectangular outline. with the sides slightly rounded and on 
the inner snrfaije a pin flve-eighths of an inch in length which serves 
to pierce the lip. On this is fitted a long, oval piece of ivory an inch 
and a half long and flve-eighths of an inch in width, made convex in 
front and concave behind, with a slot in the middle for fitting it on the 
pin. This labret is to insert in the lip and then the last described por- 
tion is fitted on it from the inside, thus bolding it in place. The face 
of this labret measures an inch and seven-eigliths in length by an inch 
in breadth and is made of fossil mammoth ivory. 

Northward from the Yukon the commonest style of labret is the hat- 
shax^e form shown in plate of white quartz from Sledge islaud. 

This specimen has the inner side smoothly excavated to fit upon the 
teeth and the outer border has a groove across its face. This labret 
is about half an inch across its exposed face m\d nine-tenths of an 
inch along the portion resting against the teeth. 
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Similar labrets are shown in plate xxn, 19, 20, from Sledge island, 
which are from an inch to an inch and a quarter along the beveled 
inner flange, and five-eighths of an inch across their outer faces; these 
are made of hard stone, mottled black and white. -Figure 9 shows a 
pair of lignite labrets worn by a King island man. 

The specimen shown in ])late xxii, 9, was obtained on King island in 
Bering strait. The base is the ordinary hat-shape labret of walrus ivory, 
having a slot cut in its outer face in which is fitted a well modeled 
pie(!e of serpentine two inches in length and three-foui tljs of an inch in 
breadth, representing the tail of a right whale, and is fastened in 
place by means of a wooden pin which passes through a hole drilled 
across the top of the labret and through a corresponding hole in the 



Fio. 0— King iHlaiid luan with lahreto of lignite. 


border of tlie piece of serpentine inserted in the slot. Its similarity 
of shape to the specimen (plate xxn, 10) from Nunivak island is curious, 
and probably represents an ancient and widely spread form that is now 
rare. A labret obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dali (plate xxn, 
11) is elaborate in form, having a hat shape ivory base with six short 
strings of beads forming the outer part, which are held in position by 
flat ivory spacers. Another style (plate xxn, 12) from the same locality 
has an ivory base with a lead tip in the form of a truncated cone. 

In the neighborhood of Bering strait and Hotham inlet, large, flat 
labrets made of jadite were not uncommon. The beautiful specimen 
(plate XXII, 15) obtained in Hotham inlet by Mr Woolfemeasuresoneand 
seven-eighth inches by an inch and a quarter on its outer surface. It 
has an oval button on the inside an inch and a half in width; the out* 
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line of the exposed sarface is quadrangular, with the two sides rounded ; 
the surface is plain, beveled at each end and crossed lengthwise by a 
groove. Other styles of labrets worn along t^is coast, in addition to 
those already described, have a large inner flange beveled to tit the 
teeth, and a large, ronnded, knob-like head to project through the lips; 
these are made from various materials, usually some kind of stone. 

The si>ecimen (plate xxii, 14) from Kotzebue sound is the finest labret 
obtained. It is made of nephrite and measures three and a half inches 
long by an inch and a quarter wide on its outer surface. It is reduced 
in thickness uniformly, is very regular in outline, and has a well-made 
button-shape projection on the inner surface for fastening it in the lip. 

Some large labrets made of white quartz were obtained at Point 
Hope; they are circular in outline on their outer faces, measure an inch 
and a half in diameter, and have the ordinary flanged projection inside 
for holding them in position. Some of these have the outer face plane 
and a few have half of a large blue bead fastened to the center of the 
outer surface. Others have the middle of the outer surface plane and 
thence to the border slightly beveled. The labret shown in plate xxti, 
18, is a good example of the variety with the bead in relief. Plate 
xxir, 17, shows one with plane surface. 

The collection also contains a specimen obtained by Mr Woolfe from 
Point Hope, which has a large blue bead fitted upon a wooden peg 
which pierces the hat-shape portion of the labret in a manner exactly 
similar to those from the island of Nunivak and adjacent mainland. 

Among the males labrets are worn only after ])uberty, as the lips of 
the young boys are not pierced until that i>eriod. The hole is made 
just below each corner of the mouth and at first a long, thin, naiMike 
plug of ivory, about an inch in length, having a slight enlargement at 
the inner end, is thrust through the opening and left for some time. 
After the wearer becomes accustomed to this, a somewhat larger plug is 
made, like that shown in plate xxii, 22, from Sledge island, and inserted 
in the hole for the purpose of enlarging it. This process is repeated, a 
larger plug being used ou each occasion until the hole is of the size 
desired. In many cases it is so large that the teeth are visible through 
the opening when the labret is not in place. 

To complete the process of enlarging the hole, a man uses a series of 
from six to eight or ten of these little plugs, which he afterward 
pierces at their small ends and keeps strung upon a sinew cord, as 
shown in plate xxii, 25, from Koyukuk river and figure 23 of the same 
plate from TJnaktolik. These he may keep among his small effects 
or they may be hung as pendent ornaments to the end of his wife^s 
waist belt, or to the strap of her needle case. When they are used in 
this way as ornaments, the men frequently etch little patterns upon 
them, as shown in some of the specimens (plate xxii, 23), which have 
about their center a double band of incised lines, making a zigzag pat- 
tern, with the raven totem mark toward the larger end. Various other 
figures are also drawn upon these ornaments as fancy may dictate. 
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The people of Kowak and Noatak rivers, like those of Point Hope 
and the adjacent Arctic coast, wear large labrets, varying from half an 
inch to nearly two inches in diameter. The material fi’om which these 
are made Varies greatly, among them l>eing granite, syenite, jaclite, 
quartz, slate, glass, lignite, and wood, as well as walrus and fossil mam- 
moth ivory. The heads, as already described, may l>e round, sc[uarely 
beveled, angular, knoblike, or of various other forms. The plK)tograx)h8 
of men taken at Point Hope and Kotzebue sound show the apimrance 
of these objects when iu jdace (plate xxiii and figure 10). 



Fio. lft~-K<»t»el>ue eoand Maleinnt men and women. 


The specimen from Point Hope, ligured in plate xxxi, 24, is a knob- 
head labret made of a dark green stone. Another from the same 
locality (plate XXii, 13) has a hat-shape base of ivory with a large blue 
bead on a wooden pin inserted in a hole made in the basal portion of 
the lahret. 

In wearing large stone labrets, the lip is dragged down by their 
weight, so that the lower teeth and gums are exposed. It is the usual 
custom to wear but one of the larger size at a time, one of smaller 
dimensions being inserted on the opposite side of the moutli. While 
trav^eJing with these people in winter, 1 found that during cold days 
18 ETH 4 
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tbe labrets were invariably removed in order to prevent tbe lip from 
freezing, as must liave occurred had they remained in place. The 
labrets were removed and carried in a small bag until we approached 
a village at night, when they were taken out and replaced, that the 



Pig, U— Tatkwing on women {a, South of Yukon mouth; 6, East capo, Siberia; c, c, Hoad of 

Kotzebue sound). 

wearer might x>ro8^*»t a proper appearance before the people. They 
are also sometimes removed when eating and before retiring for tlie 
night. 

TATTOOING 

Tattooing is universally practiced among the women of the Bering 
strait region, but has attained its greatest development on the Siberian 
coast and St Lawrence island. On the tundra south of the Yukon only 
part of the women are tattooed, and I was informed that the practice 
is comparatively recent among them. They claim to have adopted it 
from the women of Nunivak island, who bad straight lines on their 
cheeks, and also from having seen tattooing on the faces of TinncS 
women. The common pattern used in this district is a pair of lines 
across the chin from each corner of the mouth, as shown in figure 11, a. 



Fig, 12— Tattooing on a St Lawrence island girl. 


Malemut women, as well as those from Noatak and Kowak rivers, 
cross tlie cliiti 'witli series of lines of tattooing radiating from tbe lower 
lip, as shown in figure 11, 6, c; they also frequently have straight lines 
across the back of the wrist and forearm. On 8t Lawretice island and 
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the adjaceut Siberian coast women have the sides of their faces (figure 
12) and their arms and breasts covered with finely designed patterns of 
circles and scroll work, sometimes crossed by straight lines. 

At East cape, the women ordinarily have six or eight pairs of lines 
crossing their chins, and on each side of their faces patterns of circles 



Fig. 13 — Tattooing on a woman of St Lawrt'iioo iMlanO. 


and spiral lines; also, two or three vertical, parallel lines crossing their 
temples and extending to the chin. The patterns on the cheeks 
usually cover a space about four inches in width extending from the ear 
toward the nose and from the eye to the lower jaw. 

On the inside of the forearm two long i)arallel lines usually extend 


from the elbow to the bor- 
der of the palm. These 
are crossed just below the 
elbow by two short lines, 
and the wrist is crossed by 



Fio. 14 — Tattooing on a. woman 'h arm, East capo, Siberia. 


four lines which sometimes 

completely encircle that part of the arm (figure 14). On the body the 
tattooing covers the breast and sometimes the shoulders and upper 


arms. 

The pattern shown in figure 12 was seen on the tace of a little girl of 
8t Lawrence island. Figure 13, showing the tattooing on the lace of a 
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woman of this island, is from a sketch made and kindly presented to 
me by Mr Henry W. Elliot. 

At Mecliigme bay, Siberia, a man was seen who had a double circle 
connected by radiating lines on each cheek (dgare 15, a). At Plover 
bay a boy had the raven totem over each eye, as shown in the illustra- 
tions of totem markings. On St Lawrence island a man had circles, 
representing labrets, near the lower corners of his mouth, and two 
short, parallel lines on each temple (figure 15, h). 

BEADS AND EARRINGS 

The practice of piercing the septum of little girls is still common 
among the Eskimo of the Alaskan mainland. While the children are 
small they wear one or more bemls about the size of buckshot pendent 
from this hole so that they rest upon the upper lip. When the girl 
reaches maturity, the nose beads are not worn, and I never observed 
any use made by women of the hole in the septum except for carrying 



man)! 

small objects like needles, which are frequently thrust through the 
opening and held in place by the pressure of the wings of the nose on 
either side. 

On the Asiatic coast large boys and young men were frequently seen 
wearing two or three bejids strung on their hair so as to hang down 
over their foreheads. The hair and the clothing of little girls and young 
women of the district south of the lower Yukon are highly ornamented 
with beads. These are hung in parallel strings, held in position as flat 
bands by means of small, flat, ivory rods, or by strips of heavy skin 
pierced with holes at short intervals, through which pass the cords on 
which the beads are strung. Loops of these bands sometimes hang 
from the earrings over the shoulders to the breast; others are attached 
to the braids of hair above the ears. To these loops is frequently 
attached a heavy copper ring. 

The practice among women of piercing the lobe or outer edge of the 
ear is common in all the territory occupied by the Eskimo visited by 
me. In some instances only the lobe is pierced, and in others holes 
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are made along tlie outer border above tbe lobe. It; is also common 
for men to have their ears, pierced, particularly in the district between 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim, where they wear huge earrings, from which 
frequently hang strings of beads, extending under the chin from ear 
to ear in a long loop. The variety of earrings worn by the women in 
the vicinity of the Yukon and the Kuskokwim is very great, as shown 
by the series illustrated in plates xxiv and xxv; they are made of 
ivory, with occamonal settings of beads or other objects. £lsewbere 
along the coast very much less variety in the ornamentation of these 
objects was observed. 

It is interesting to note that the greatest richness of ornamentation 
and variety in form of earrings is found among the people of the district 
south of the lower Yukon, which coincides with the elaborate style of 
their carvings on masks and other objects. 

Karrings worn by men of the tundra between the Y nkon mouth and 
the lower Kuskokwim are made of ivory and are very large. They are 
usually rectangular and measure from an inch and a quarter to two 
inches in length by three-quarters of an inch to an inch and a quarter 
in width. Frequently there are four idaue sides, but some of them 
have the lower end rounded, while others have this jmrtion beveled 
from each side to the center. They commonly taper slightly from 
above downward. The front is excavated, leaving a narrow rim of 
ivory around the border, the sides of the excavation being parallel 
with the outline of the tablet-like piece forming tbe ornament. Fre- 
quently this excavated space is crossed midway by a narrow ridge of 
ivory, which subdivides the central opening into upper and lower divi- 
sions of equal size. This sunken area is then filled with some kind of 
cement, probably made from spruce gum, in which are set various 
shining objects. 

The following desenptions cover some of the most interesting forms 
of men’s and women’s earrings contained in the collection. The speci- 
men from Kaialigamut shown in plate xxv, 12, measures an inch and a 
quarter in length by three-quarters of an inch in width and has its 
outer face divided by an ivory ridge. The excavated spaces are filled 
with a black cement, and set in each subdivision are three small, square 
pieces of lead, making six on each earring. The lower end is beveled 
to a point, and like all of these large earrings has a boss on the pos- 
terior surface near the lower border, which is inerced with a hole for 
fasteuing the ends of little pendants of beads. In addition, this speci- 
men has a longer string of beads passing beneath tbe chin to the 
opposite side. The hook for attaching these ornaments to tbe ear is 
cut from the same piece of ivory and extends back and downward 
nearly to the lower point of the carving. 

Another example from Kaialigamut (plate xxv, 10) is similar in shape 
to tbe one last described, with tlie lower end beveled to a point. It is 
two inches in length by an inch and one-eighth wide, and has set in 
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the cemented outer face several fragments of bottle glass. On the 
back is the nsoal long, stoat hook, and a small pierced knob or boss 
is provided near the lower point for the attachment of strings of beads. 

The earring from Knnivak island shown in plate xxv, 13, is an inch 
and five-eighths long by an inch wide, with the lower end of bow shape. 
The excavated front surface is not subdivided by an ivory ridge, but 
has an insertioa of some white substance crossed by regular black lines 
forming a diamond-shape pattern over which is neatly fitted a piece of 
window glass. 

Another specimen (plate xxv, 11), from Big lake, is of quadrilateral 
outline and has an ivory septum across the center forming two sub- 
divisions filled writh cement, in which are set four rounded fragments 
of brass, one at each corner, with a round bead of iron in the center. 
A smaller specimen than this, from the same locality, has four white 
beads set in the cement at each corner of the subdivisions, with frag- 
ments of glass in the center. Another earring, from Kofiiganagamat, 
has small fragments of mica imbedded in the cement. 

The greatest variety of carving, however, is shown in the earrings 
worn by women. These are sometimes platte-face, quadrate, or oval 
pieces of ivory with a stout hook in the back; but, as a rule, the fronts 
are variously carved and ornamented. 

A common style of ornamentation consists of a series of concentric 
rings with a round pit or dot in the center. Their faces are frequently 
crossed by fine, etched, ray-like lines. Another form is that of the 
circles and ray-like lines shown in plate xxiv, 18, from Askinuk. 
All these rings have a stout hook for attaching them to the ear, and 
a pierced boss near the lower border, on the posterior side, for the attach- 
ment of a string of beads. 

From Gape Vancouver was obtained the specimen shown in plate 
XXIV, 5, which exhibits another form, consisting of a circle five-eighths 
of an inch in diameter, with a round hole in the center and a knob on 
each corner, and a long, narrow bar at its lower edge, all carved from 
a single piece of ivory. The firont is surrounded by a series of seven 
neatly etched concentric circles. 

From the same locality is a similar earring (plate xxrv, 1 ), having 
the circles spaced in pairs, between the outer and the next to the outer 
set of which ore a series of round, sunken dots. 

The example illustrated in plate xxiv, 2, from Nunivak island, is an 
inch and an eighth long by three-fourths of an inch wide. The upper 
portion is circular, with concentric rings, and the central bole is filled 
with a little ivory plug; the borders have on each corner a little spur, 
also of ivory, and below, extending downward, two oblong ivory pro- 
jections with rounded ends which are pierced by a small, round hole. 
The frx>nt surfaces of these are convex and are covered with a series of 
five concentric circles; etched lines extend from the outer circle down 
on the Itont of the lower projections, and a little circle surrounds each 
of the holes near the lower end. 
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The specimen firom Ohslitmat flgared in plate xxiv, 6, is small and 
rounded; it is a little over half an inch in diameter, and lias a rounded 
knob at each comer. The center has a black spot and two concentric 
rings with spaced dots scattered around these and a dot in the middle 
of each corner projection. 

Another small set (plate xxiv, 8) from Ohalitmut measures half an 
inch in diameter and is rudely oval in shape, with live small circles and 
dots arranged in the form of a cross on a slightly convex face. 

A single earring obtained from St Michael (number 129SMt6) exhibits 
two circles, joined one below the other, and each having the fh)nt cov- 
ered with concentric rings with a piece of lead set in the center. There 
is a hole at the lower end for the attachment of a string of beads. 

A pair from Nulukhtulogumut (plate xxiv, 9) measure three-quarters 
of an inch in width. They are of the usual rounded pattern with pro- 
jecting corners, and with the center excavated and set with half of a 
blue bead, which is surrounded by two concentric circles, the outer one 
having spur-like etched lines drawn from it to the corner projections. 

Another example (plate xxiv, 4) from Kaialigamut, is three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter, with rounded outline and convex face, in which 
is set half of a large, amber-colored glass bead. 

In addition to the styles already described, the country between the 
lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim affords a considerable variety of these 
ornaments, npoii which are carved the features of men, animals, and 
tunffhiit These are usually oval in outline, measuring from half an 
inch to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, but some are oblong in 
shape. A pair from Chalitmut (plate xxrv, 15) are square, with the 
features raised in relief in the center. 

A pair from Kushutuk (plate xxiv, 13) are eacli three-quarters of an 
inch in length and in shape represent a small seal. 

The ornamentation of the specimen from Cape Vancouver illustrated 
in plate xxiv, 16, represents the features of a tunghdk, and on another 
from the same locality (plate xxiv, 14) is shown the face of a short- 
ear owl. 

Northward from St Michael to Bering strait the earrings used are 
more oblong in shape, being longer and narrower in proportion; they 
are also less handsomely ornamented, and the entire workmanship is 
more crude. These measure from half an inch to an inch and a half 
in length and from an eighth to half an inch in diameter. 

An oblong, convex-face pair (plate xxiv, 19), from Sledge island, 
measure a little over an Inch and a quarter in length and three eighths 
of an inch in breadth, and have half of a large blue bead set in the 
front of each. Most of the earrings from this island have the faces 
crossed by deeply incised lines, although there were obtained one or 
two pairs which are perfectly plain. 

The specimen from Cape Vancouver shown in plate xxiv, 7, is a disk 
with a series of concentric circles on its face; another (plate xxiv, 11) 
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from the same locality represents a grotesque human face with tofts 
tied on each side to represent a woman’s braided hair, while another 
(plate xxiy, 17), obtained also at the sanie place, rei>ie8ents the featnres 
of a seal 

The only metal earrings obtained were' collected on the lower Ynhon. 
They are made of copper, of the usual round style worn by women, with 
concentric circles on the face and projecting knobs at the corners. 

A pair of earrings (plate xxiv, 9), obtained at St Michael by Mr L. M. 
Turner, show smooth, disk-like faces three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, back of which project for about a quarter of an inch rounded 
ivory pins extending, downward three-quarters of an inch to roughly 
truncated tips pierced for the reception of the ends of a string of beads. 
These are the only earrings of this description that were seen. 

A pair from Cape Vancouver (plate xxiv, 12) are long, narrow, and 
oval in shape. They are an inch long, by throe-eighths of an inch wide, 
and taper down to a narrow, flattened point pierced as usual for attach- 
ing a string of beads. Extending lengthwise along the median line of 
the faces is a ridge from which the surface is beveled away on both 
sides. On this doubly beveled surface is represented, by means of 
incised lines and dots, a grotesque human free with labret holes below 
the corners of the mouth. 

Another pair, from Nnlukhtulogumut (plate xxiv, 10), are broadly 
oval in outline with a grotesque human face on the front; they measure 
seven-eighths of an inch long by nearly three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Plate XXV, 9, shows a pair from Ohalitinnt, three quarters of an inch 
long by half an inch wide, having an oval outline and a slightly con- 
vex face. An incised line extends vertically through the center, with 
two pairs of beveled lines extending thence diagonally downward to 
the border on each side. In the three spaces thus made along each 
side of the surface are three small circles and dots. From the lower 
ends of these rings hang two pendants of beads two and one- half inches 
in length, and a string of beads twelve inches in length connects them 
below the chin. 

A pair of rounded earrings from Sfugunngumut (plate xxv, 7) are 
about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter and have knob-like projec- 
tions on four corners, each of the latter having an incised dot in the 
center. The faces are marked by two concentric circles, with a hole in 
the center, which is plugged with wood. A hole in the lower edge of 
these rings serves to attach the upper edge of a band over four inches 
in length, made of seven strings of beads, v^hich are spaced near the 
upper end by a flattened ivory rod an inch and a half long, pierced 
with a hole for each string. Fear the lower end they are held in place 
by a similar strip made from a thick piece of sealskin. 

On the islands as well as on both shores of Bering strait, the women 
frequently wear pendent from their earrings, in place of beads, strings 
of the little orange-color homy sheaths from the angle of the bill of 
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the crested auklet, in a donble row four or five inches in length and 
terminating in one or more beads. 

HAIR ORNAMENTS AND COMBS 

The tonsure is universally practiced by the Eskimo wherever I 
ta-aveled among them, whether on the American or on the Siberian 
coast, with the possible exception of some of them in the upper Kusko- 
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kwiin region. The general style is to shave the top of the head, leaving 
a narrow fringe of hair about the border, which usually is kept trimmed 
evenly two or three inches in length around the head. 

The women dress their hair by parting it along the median line and 
arranging it in a pendent braid or club-shape mass behind the ear, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration (plate xxvi) of some women at 
Cape Smith. Sometimes the ends of the braids are united at the back 
of the head, or they rmiy be arranged with sti ips of fur or strings of 
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1»6ads into olnb-shape rolls hangings down to tbe shonlders or evon over 
tbe breast. Very often the strips of far worn are those of the animal 
representing tbe family totem, and when wrapped about the hair in this 
manner they indicate the gens to which the woman belongs. 

South of the Yukon mouth tbe women are espeoially fond of orna- 
menting the pendent rolls or braids of hair by banging bands and 
strings of beads upon them Avith ivory ornaments attached, some of 
which are figured. They usnally represent the faces of animals or of 
grotesque semibuman creatures. The ornament from Big lake illus- 
trated in plate xxv, 1, is of ivory and represents the face of a wolf. 
Another (plate KXV, 2), from Koiiigunugumut, represents a grotesque, 
semihuman face. On one from the lower Kuskokwim (plate xxv, 3) 
there is a representation of a human countenance, while one from 
Agiukcbugnmut (plate xxv, 4) shows also a grotesque face. Another 
specimen from Big lake (plate xxv, 6) is ornamented with a conven- 
tional pattern. 

Combs used by the Eskimo for the hair are made by catting slots in 
the straight edge of flat or slightly curved pieces of deerhorn, walrus 
ivory, or bone. 

A rather elaborately made deerhorn comb (figure 16, 1) is from tbe 
lower Yukon. It has a series of teeth along one edge; tbe handle has a 
bear’s head in relief on each side, and a ring of tbe material is left on 
the back to strengthen the comb and to afford a better grip for the 
hand. The upper side of the handle is crossed by parallel grooves 
and a zigzag pattern formed by a series of circles pierced with central 
holes. 

A specimen from Sledge island (figure 16, 5) is a Sat tablet of deer- 
horn with a series of teeth in one end and two projecting animal heads 
carved on the upper end of the handle. Another, from St Michael 
(figure 16, 4), is of deerhorn, with the handle ornamented by lines and 
dots and terminating in a ring. In figure 16,6, is shown a comb, from 
tbe Diomede islands, made from a hollow bone, which has a series of 
teeth of different sizes surrounding each end. 

Figure 16, 2, shows an example from N uni vak island made from a piece 
of walrus ivory, and has one end provided with large teeth and the 
other with smaller ones. Another, from St Lawrence island (figure 
16,3), is cut from a paddle-shape piece of bone. It has large rounded 
teeth and a slender handle, pierced near its upper end. 

BEACELETS 

Bracelets of iron, brass, or copper are worn by women mid girh 
throughout tbe region visited. The men also use bracelets made of « 
sealskin cord on which is strung one or more large beads of ivory oi 
other substance. They are generally used while at sea for rolling nndei 
the end of the sleeves of the waterproof skin frock. In plate xxv, 5 
is shown an example of these bracelets from Nunivak island. 
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BELTS AND BELT BUTTONS 

Tbrongboat th« Eskimo coantry from the lower Knskokwim to the 
Lrctic coast, a favorite waist belt worn by the womeu is made fltim the 
ncisors of reindeer . These are obtained by cutting off the tip of the 
ower jaw, leaving sufficient bone to retain the teeth in their natural 
K>sition. These rows of teeth are sewed along a strap of rawhide, 
*ne overlapping the next in scale-like succession, so that they form a 
lontinuons series along its entire length. 

Some of these belts have a double row of such teeth, and as each set 
epresents a reindeer, it is evident that a long period of hunting is 
lecessary ere a sufficient number can be accumulated. 

In addition to the belts made of reindeer incisors, they have others 
node by fastening along the surface of a strap of tanned sealskin a 
erles of smooth brass buttons in close succession, or they ornament 
he entire length of the outer surface of the belt with circles and lines 
if beads arranged according to the fancy of the wearer. 

When worn, the belts are brought loosely around the waist and held 
u place by a toggle or button, which is attached to the belt by a short 
ord tied through a hole pierced in the button for the purpose. These 
lords are attached to the belt about a foot or fifteen inches from the 
inds, so that the latter hang down in ftont of the hips on each side. 

The belt buttons are passed through a cord loop on the opposite side 
if the belt and thus hold it in place. They are made of ivory, bone, oi 
eindeer horn, and have very great variety of form. Some are merel]i 
ounded knobs, or are made from the tooth of a bear or walrus pierced 
n the middle, while others are in the form of hooks. Elat button- 
ihape carvings, with squared, circular, or oval outlines are common, 
>ut most numerous of all are those made in the forms of seals, walrus, 
lirds, and men. 

A number of these objects have been illustrated (plate xxvii) in 
irder to show their great variety and to demonstrate the skill and 
.ngenuity in carving which these people possess. 

The following notes describe the character of those figured, whicli 
are made of ivory except where other substances are indicated. 

The specimen from Cape Eome, illustrated in plate xxvn, 1, is a 
good example of this style of fastener. A similar object, shown in 
figure 2 of the same plate, is from Ohalitmut; this is a fragment ol 
deerhorn, an inch and three-quarters long and three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, smoothly rounded, and pierced with a central hole 
Another (figure 4), from Kotzebue sound, consists of a long, qnatlran 
gular piece of walrus ivory an inch and a half long by half an inch it 
width, with a narrow, raised ear or projection on the middle of th< 
inner surface, which is pierced lengthwise for the passage of a cord 
the front is marked with incised lines. Figure 5 illustrates a specimei 
from Ohalitmut, which is somewhat similar in shape to the last 
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except that it is round and about half an inch in diameter. It has a 
flattened projection on one side, which is pierced to receive the cord. 

Another example flrom Cape Nome (plate xxyu, 6) is a narrow, oblong 
piece of ivory, having the front strongly convex and the back slightly 
concave, with a projection near the middle, through which passes a 
broad opening for the cord. Another, from Ohalitmnt (plate xxyii, 
25), is a roughly oval, plummet-like piece of ivory, with a stem-like 
projection on one end which is pierced fur the cord; the surface is 
crossed by incised lines extending around each face and by a similar 
line around its greatest diameter, between which and the stem are four 
sets of circles and dots. 

The specimen from Anogogmut . illustrated in plate xxtti, 16, is a 
neatly made carving of a seal an inch and three-eighths long, with a 
projecting ear-like piece on its lower surface, through which a trian- 
gular hole admits a cord. Another, from b'univak island (plate xxvii, 
15), is a double oval carving, with an angular projecting ear on the 
lower surface for the attachment of the cord. On the front the doable 
oval surface meets at a narrow neck, each end having etche<l upon it a 
grotesque countenance, probably representing the face of a seal. 

The fastener shown in plate xxyii, 12, from Sihgunugumut, is an 
inch and a half long, made from walrus ivory in the shape of a white 
whale, and is pierced through the side. Figure 3 shows a carving 
from Agiukohngnmut, two and a quarter inches in length, slightly 
resembling in outline the incisor of a bear; on the truncated end is a 
grotesque semihuman face, and etched upon the sides are lines, circles, 
and dots, including the representation of fore and hind limbs. It 
represents some being recognized in the mythology of the Eskimo. 

Plate XXTII, 7, represents a neatly made carving, an inch and three- 
quarters long, in the form of a walrus, the flippers of the animal being 
conventionally shown in relief. It is from the lower Kuskokwim. 

Plate XXVII, 1 1 , shows a miniature carving, from Sledge island , repre- 
senting a white bear; it is an inch long and is pierced through the side 
for the cord. 

Plate xxvii, 8, illustrates a fastener, from Nunivak island, represent- 
ing a walrus. It measures two and a half inches in length and is 
pierced vertically for the cord. 

An unnumbered piece from Eushnnuk is a small carving represent- 
ing on its front a grotesque iigure of a woman; it is pierced on the 
back for the passage of the cord. 

Plate XXVII, 10, represents a small carving, from Nunivak island, an 
inch and three-eighths long, almond-shape in outline, flat on the lower 
edge and concave on the upper; the latter surface has marked upon it 
the figure of a fish, with a broad, deeply incised, crescent-shape 
month; it is pierced vertically for the cord, 

Plate XXVII, 14, shows a fastener from Gape Nome; it measures an 
inch and a half in length and represents the heads of two polar bears 
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with^opeu moutbs and joined afc the necks. A hole passes laterally 
through the bases of the necks for the cord ; the heads are divided by 
a deep, broad incision, separating them from each other at their bases. 

Another fastener from Cape Nome (figure 17) is a fine piece of com- 
posite carving. Held in one i)osition it represents tlie head of a wliite 
bear; turned with the other surface upward it represents a seal, the ears 
of the bear serving in that case for the fore flippers of the latter animal, 
while a ridge along both sides of the posterior portion of the seaPs 
body marks the position of its hind flip])ers and serves to outline the 
lower jaws of the bear. This object can also be used as a cord liandle. 

Plate XXVII, 13, from Point Hope, is an excellent representation of 
the skull of a walrus an inch and a half in length. Figure 21 of the 
same plate represents a fiistener from Askinnk, in the form of a seven- 
fingered human hand. 

Another style of button or belt fastener is made from a rounded, 
oval, or quadrangular flattened piece of ivory or bone, pierced through 
the center with a single hole for the accommodation of the belt cord. 

The following fasteners are also illustrated in jdate xxvii: 

Figure 19, from the lower Yukon, 
is a thin, square piece of ivory, 
pieiccd in the center by a hole for 
the cord; its border is surrounded 
by a series of etched lines, forming 
a wave pattern; extending toward 
the center from each corner are 
etched the tridentate marks repre- 
senting th(5 raven totem. 

Figure 20 is from Cape Vancou- 
ver. It has a circular face, with four projecting knobs at the corners, 
and etched upon the front are seven concentric circles; the knobs at 
the corners are pierced and the holes are plugged with wood; twc 
circular lines surround the holes. 

Figure 22, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a round, convex-face piece 
of ivory, with the vsurface neatly carved in relief with a wave pattern 
alternating with rings; a large ear- like projection on the back is 
pierced for the cord. 

Figure 18, from Anogogmut, is an inch and a quarter long, rounded 
above and square below, with a slightly oval front, on which, in low 
relief, is a grotesque human face. The usual ear-like ring on the back 
serves for attaching the cord. 

Figure 17, from Nimivak island, is an inch and three-eighths long 
and an inch and a quarter wide. It is excavated at the back, and on 
the front has a well-made representation of human features, with the 
mouth and the eyes pierced, and with lines representing snow goggles 
across the eyes; on the back is a strong ear for attaching the cord. 

Figure 24, from Cape Vancouver, represents the head of a salmon; 
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it is hollow and has an ivory p^n passing through its base, to which a 
cord may be attached. 

In addition to the bntton-like objects described, other belt fasteners 
are made in the form of hpohs. These vary from plain hooks, as in 
plate xxvii, 30, to the elaborately carved forms shown in this plate. 

iFigore 26, from Aginkchugninat, has its sorfoce marked by incised 
Hues inclosing the eye at the base of the hook, passing thence to 8 
point, where they unite. A similar but larger specimen is more elaib- 
orately ornamented on its surface. 

Figure 27, from Ohalitmut, represents a fish, and has an incisioo 
along the entire length, following its outline. 

Figure 23, also from Ohalitmnt, is a square, flattened piece of ivorj 
witii a slit-like notch cut in on one side to a hole in the center, and 
with a beveled edge on one face. Both surfaces are marked by heaviljf 
incised lines. 

Figure 28, from the mouth of the Yukon, is a rudely made hook with 
the head of an animal carved upon the outer end, the other end being 
pierced by a bole for the cord; along the back of the animal, from 
between the ears, extends an incised line, firom which other line£ 
extend diagonally down the sides as though outlining segments. 

Figure 29, from the northern end of iNorton sound, is a curiously 
made book in the shape of a human ligure, represented as sitting on 
its legs with the body bent forward and the head supported by the 
hands placed on either side of the face; the area inclosed between the 
neck and the arms serves for attaching the belt cord, and the lege 
extending forward and upward parallel to the body serve as a hook 
for insertion into the opposite loop. 

Figure 9, firom Enshnnuk, represents a rudely outlined, grotesque 
human flgure. 

Figure 30, from Agiukcbngnmut, shows a plain hook with an eye 
for the cord and two lines etched along the surface, surrounding the 
eye and following the outline. 

The men and boys wear belts of various kinds. Sometimes these 
may be simply a rawhide cord or strap of tanned skin; mure com- 
monly, however, they are made of the skin taken from the ibet of a 
wolverine or wolf, the claws being left on. It is soft-tanned without 
removing the hair and the edges are sewed together to make a continu- 
ous band; on the back is sewed the skin of the animal’s head, the 
nose being attached to the belt and the tail fastened to the lower end. 
These belts are highly prized, and it is very seldom that a man or a 
boy, unless he be very poor, does not possess his wolverine or wolf-skin 
belt. It is supposed to give the wearer a certain strength and prowess 
similar to those qualities in the animal from which the skin was taken. 

Belts representihg the totem animal of the owner are also worn, and 
sometimes the mummified bodies of thelittle weasel are attached to them 
in front, in the belief that some of the animal’s prowess will be conveyed 
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to the wearer. These weasel belts were most frequently seen among 
people from the head of Norton bay and Kaviak peninsula, where 
they seemed to be particularly prized. The people from that section 
offered as nmch as two dollars’ worth of furs for the skin and the head 
of a weasel for this purpose. 



Fig. IS—Laujp from Point Barrow. 


UTElSrSII^S AKB IMPLEMENTS 
LAMPS 

Throughout western Alaska, including the islands of Bering strait, 
and upon the coast of Siberia, open lamps are used for burning seal oil; 
they are made of clay, soaj)- 
stone, or other easily worked 
stone, and present considera 
ble variety of form. 

At Point Barrow I saw a 
fine soapstone lamp (figure 

18) , 2 feet long and 10 inches 
broad, weighing about 30 
pounds. The owner refused 
to sell it, but the accom[)any- 

ing sketch made at the time shows the manner in which it is sub- 
divided by ridges of stone, with sunken interspaces; it is symmetrical 
in form and suboval in outline, with the convexity greatest on one side. 

At East eape, Siberia, 1 saw a stone lamp lying upon a grave, just 
back of the village, which is similar in outline to the Point Barrow 
lamp described, but it lacked the subdivisions 
across the interior; it is about 15 inches long and 
proportionately broad. 

The specimen illustrated in plate xxviii, 3, was 
found on the eastern coast of Siberia; it is made of 
stone, is siiboval in outline, deeply excavated at 
the back, and slopes upward to a broad ledge in 
front; this ledge is crossed by a ridge of stone cut 
through in the center for holding the wick. 

On the Diomede islands similar lamps were found 
in use, but a chiUrs toy, made from ivory in shape of a lamp, was 
obtained on one of these islands, which shows a different form (figure 

19) . It is suboval in outline and deepest in the center, with a ridge 
extending along each side just above the bottom, and with a groove 
cut througli the middle of each side for the wick. This lamp is rei)re* 
sented as standing upon a stool like frame, which is supported by four 
legs, with a crosspiece on each side and two crosspieces on the ends to 
hold the legs in place. 

An example (number 04223) from Botham inlet Ls of stone, subtri* 
angular iu outline, with the convexity greatest on one side, toward which 
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the bottom slopes; the long, nearly straight, annotcbed edge forms 
the ledge on which the wick rests. 

Fi om St Lawrence island a number of lamps were obtained, showing 
eousiderable variety of form. 

Plate xxvin, 7, represents a lamp made of clay, 11 J inches long, 94 
wide, and deep; it is suboval in outline, with a tray-shape bottom; a 
high, thin ridge runs along each side, just above the bottom, which 
projects upward, and inclines a little outward; a deep notch is cut 
through the middle of these, ridges close to the level of the bottom for 
receiving the wick. The (brin of this lamp is precisely that indicated 
on the toy earvi ng from the Diomede islands above described ^figure 19). 

Plate xxvni, 8, illustrates a lamp from St Lawrence island, 14 J inches 
long by 13| wide and 35 deep. It is like the last in general shaiie, but 
slopes gradually from the sides downward to within a short distance 
of the bottom, when it drops suddenly to a depressed area about an 
inch deep, which occupies the entire bottom of the lamp; along each 
side of the bottom projects a ridge, which slopes upward and a little 
toward the middle. These ridges are pierced by a round hole near 
each end, about on a line with the bottom of the lamp, through whieh 
the wicks were inserted. Both this lamp and the one last described 
undoubtedly stood upon framework supports, and were used probably 
for cooking purposes. 

A tray-shape clay lamp (number 63569) from 8t Lawrence island is 
16^ inches long by lOf wide; it has two projecting ridges on the inner 
sides, midway between the rim and the bottom, for supporting the 
wick. This, like the other large lamps tVom this island already 
described, was undoubtedly u8e<l for cooking. 

Plate xxvni, 4, shows a tray-shape lamp from 8t Lawrence -island, 
which undoubtedly was used solely for illuminating purposes. It has 
the upper border flattened smoothly on three sides; along t he front the 
sloike extends gently backward toward the deepest part. Extending 
lengthwise, midway between the bottom and the front border or lip, is 
a thin projecting ridge; the front border of the lamp above this ledge 
shows signs of having been burnt; evidently the wicks had their bases 
supported against the raised ridge while their upper edges projected 
&om the lip. 

Plate xxvni, 6, represents the support for the last-described lamp. 
It is made of clay, and is in the form of a pot 5 inches high and 6f wide. 
It has a flat bottom, with the sides rounded to the front, where a cres- 
centic depression is made in the border, with a slightly raised point on 
the rim at each side. The lamp was placed on the month of the vessel, 
the depressed portion of whieh is just beneath the point where the wick 
rests along the outer edge of the lip, so that any drippings of oil which 
might run down would be caught in the vessel below. 

The lamp from 8t Lawrence island shown in plate xxvni, 9, is some- 
what similar in shape to the preceding, bat haviug the bottom flattened 
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and on the posterior side a handle like projection which extends outward 
for two inches from the general outline of the lamp. Along the opposite 
side the bottom slopes gradually from the border to the side next to 
the projection just described, wWe its deepest x)oint is found. * Just 
below the border is a ridge for supporting the wick, which rests along 
the upper edge of the lamp in front. Plate xxviii, 10, represents a 
wooden bowl like holder or support for this lamp. It is excavated into 
a smoothly oval, gourd-shape depression, and has the bottom flat to 
insure its retaining an upright position. 

All of the lamps from 8t Lawrence island are made with nearly flat 
bottoms, with the exception of that shown in plate xxviii, 4, in which 
the base is rounded. 

Plate XXVIII, 12, from Norton bay, is a crescentic toy lamp made of 
stone, with a sharp edge extending almost straight across one side, the 
remainder of the border approaching a semicircle. 

Figure 11 of the same plate is a clay lamp from St Michael, very 
similar in shape to the preceding; it is the ordinary form used at that 
locality and in other villages of the Unalaklit. 

From St Michael there is a toy lamp (number 43470) maile apparently 
by utilising a natural hollow in a small stone. There is also a small 
toy lamp of stone (number 0475), from Cape Darby, of crescentic out- 
line, and sloping from the nearly straight border to the deepest point 
below the rim on the opposite side. 

Figure 6 represents a stone lamp obtained by Mr L. M. Turner at 
St Michael; it is nearly pear-shape in outline, with a smoothly sunken 
depression. 

Figure 2, from Big lake, shows a round, saucer-shape toy lamp of 
clay, with the bottom rounded and the interior regularly depressed. A 
series of three parallel grooves are incised around the outer edge, near 
the border; inside the border are seven incised parallel grooves, suc- 
ceeded by two others which encircle the center of the bottom and are 
connected with the series on the side by four spoke like rays, each of 
which is formed by a series of four incised lines with an intermediate 
row of dots. 

Similar round, saucer-shape lamps are in common use from the Kus- 
kokwim to the Yukon mouth and are found also along the shore of 
Norton sound to St. Michael. One of these lamps from the lower 
Yukon bears Museum number 38078a. It has two grooves encircling 
the outside, near the border; inside are four heavy grooves, and a large 
cross is incised in the center of the bottom. 

DIPPERS, LADLES, AND SPOONS 

In the neighborhood of Norton sound and the lower Yukon the most 
common form of dipper is made by cutting a long, thin strip of spruce, 
three to six inches wide, and fashioning one end into the form of a 
handle; the other end is thinned down to a long, wedge-shape imint, 
18 KTH 5 
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and tbe wood is Steamed and bent upon itself so tbat the thin edge 
reste against the' strip juist iuSide of the base of the handle. It is then 
held in position by means of two pairs of sticks olamt^ed upon opposite 
sides and tied by a wrapping of eord or spruce rootlerts. After the 
frame becomes dry the clamps* are removed and a series of boles are 
punched through the overlapping wood. The bottom of the cylinder 
formed by the sides has a groove extending aronnd it, in which is .fitted 
a cireolar or bn oval piece of wood, with the edges chamfered. When 
this bottom is in place the stitching of rootlets is passed through the 
series of holes in the overlapping ends, holding them permanently in 
position. 

Plate XXIX, figures 6 and 7, illnstrate dippers of this description 
from Norton sound and Sledge island, respectively. The latter is not 
colored; the former has on the outside of the handle a band extending 
around the upper and lower edges of the sides, and a strip around the 
sides of the bottom painted red. The red borders on . the sides are 
outlined on their inner edges by narrow black lines in a slight groove. 

Figure 8 of the same, plate represents a dipper of slightly difierent 
pattern from the lower Yukon. It is obovate in horizontal section, and 
near the lieveled edge of the end of the strips of wood which form the 
sides of the dipper there is a sligbtiy raised boss extending across it as 
a streugtbener. Exactly opposite this is a similar thickening of the 
side, which strengthens it and I'enclers the curves around the ends 
uniform, in the same manner that a thihkening in the center of a bow 
braces it and governs the curves. After being steamed tbe wood is 
bent until two notches cut in the upper edge come together at tlie 
points where one end of the strip should overlap tbe other inside of 
the handle. ' The ends are then held in place by means of four short, 
stout sticks, which are bound in pairs on the outer aud inner sides by 
means of tightly wrapped spruce roots, which form a strong clamp. 
In this manner the wood is held firmly in place until it dries, after 
which tbe clamps are removed and a double series of holes are pierced 
for sewing. A groove is cut on tlie inner side near the lower edge, 
into which the chamfered edges of the bottom are sprung. Spruce root- 
lets are then sewed along the holes pierced in tbe side, aud the dipper 
is ready for use. 

Plate XXIX, 12, from Ikogmnt (Mission), represents a round, bowl- 
shape dipper cut from a single piece of wood, with a fiat handle project- 
ing on the inner side; its capacity is about a quart. 

Figure 10 of the same plate, from St Lawrence island, is a flat- 
bottom, bowl-shape dipper, a little smaller than the preceding, which 
has a round handle projecting from one side with a quadrate opening 
cut through it. 

The dipper from Oaiie Nome shown in plate xxix, 9, is made from 
the horn of a Dali’s sheep. It has a deep spoon-shape bowl, with a 
long, slender handle provided with an ivory pin, held in place by two 
ivory pegs set in a slot cut through its outer end and projecting down- 
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vnrd with a recurved booh. This is intended to prevent tbe baud from 
slipping. Dippers similar to this were obtained firom Kotzebue sound. 

Among tbe handsome dippers observed was one seen at Point Hope, 
made from fossil mammoth ivory. It was oblong in outline, with a 
deeply excavated interior and a handle projecting at one end. 

Plate XXIX, 3, from Cape Nome, shows an oval, spoon-shape ladle, 
with a rounded handle, pierced by two orifices, projecting firom one side. 
A ladle similar to tbe preceding in form of handle is oommon along 
the coast of Bering strait from Gape Nome to the Diomede islands. 
A specimen from Sledge island, shown in figure 2 of plate xxix, is 
similar as to the form of the bowl, but has a handle more ornately 
carved. 

The dipper from Obalitmut, shown in plate xxx, 24, has a handle 
smoothly rounded, with a long, slender, oval hole pierced through it. 
The inside of tbe bowl is surrounded by a checked pattern in black, 
with a curious figure representing some mythological being marked on 
the center in black paint. This paint is very durable, since it shows 
no signs of defacement, although tbe utensil has been used in hot water 
and in greasy compounds. 

Plate xxx, 19, from the lower Kuskokwim, is somewhat similar in 
outline to the last. The handle is provided with a very small hole, and 
the edge of the bowl is elevated like a rim above the point of insertion 
of the handle. This spoon has its inner border encircled by two black 
lines with crosslines, and in tbe center is painted, in black, tbe form of 
a seal with a spear attached to its back, to which is fastened a line with 
a float at its outer end. Near the upper edge of the handle are black 
crossbars. 

Plate xxx, 20, from Gape Vancouver, shows a spoon somewhat similar 
in shape to the preceding, but with the handle differing in outline and 
the inside of the bowl bordered by a black line, with a conventional 
drawing of some mythological animal. 

Plate XXIX, 5, from Ghalitmnt, has the outer end of the handle trun- 
cated and a long, narrow, triangular slot cut through it; the inside of 
the bowl is ornamented with two drawings, in black, of the killer whale, 
and the exterior surface is painted red ; the handle is crossed by red 
and black bars. 

Dipper numbered 38630, is similar in outline to that just described. 
On the inside the figure of a man, a circle, and two skins, apparently of 
otters, are painted in black ; tbe border of the bowl is surrounded on 
the inside by a black line. The handle and the lower border are red 
and the former is crossed by a black band. 

Plate xxx, 21, from Sfugunugumut, is similar in outline to the last 
mentioned. It has a seal-like animal painted on tbe bottom, showing 
details of its internal anatomy, and inclosed by two long arms with the 
hands extended and the palms pierced similarly to the hands. Similar 
figures are seen on masks from this district. 

A ladle with a deep bowl, from Paimut, illustrated in plate xxx, 25, 
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has tbe liandle narrowed near the bas^ then widened and narrowed 
again toward the top, ending in a rounded point; a triangular slot is cut 
through tbe handle, and near the top is a circular hole; its upper sur- 
face is carved around the border, and a quadrangular area with incurved 
sides is sunken near the base and painted black; on the lower surface 
a groove extends in toward the handle on each side and surrounds the 
bottom. Tbe form of a small fish is painted in black on the bottom of 
the bowl, which, near its border, is surrounded by two black rings 
connected by crossbars. 

Plate \xx, 23, from Chalitmnt, has the handle made in two parts, 
joined by a crossbar near the outer end ; the lower side of the bowl and 
paft of the handle are painted red; above this the handle is crossed by 
one red and two black bands. On the inside of the bowl are painted 
figures of the curious hybrid animal known in Eskimo mythology as the 
metamorphosis of the white whale into a combination of wolf and whale. 

Plate XXX, 22, firom Sfugunngumut, is similar in form to others 
described. It has the inside of the spoon outlined by a black line, and 
in the center a pattern like that seen on women’s earrings in this dis- 
tridt, being a circle and a dot with four projecting points which form 
corners on the outside of the circle. 

Figure fi of the same plate, from Kofiignnngnmut, is a round-handle 
spoon, the handle being surrounded at equal intervals with three beads 
cut in the wood; it is not painted. 

Figure 10, &om Ghalitmut, is a plain-handle spoon having the form 
of a seal painted in black on the inner surface. 

Figure 16, from the Kuskokwim, is a plain-handle spoon having a 
double-head bird painted in black on the inside; the inner border of 
the bowl is surrounded by two black lines. 

Plate XXIX, 4, shows a spoon from Babotnisky with a plain handle 
narrowed near the bowl, which is pear-shape in outline and has the 
figure of an otter painted within it. The border is surrounded near the 
upper edge by two black lines; tbe edge of the rim is red, as are also 
the borders of the handle on each side, which are connected by a cross- 
bar of red in the middle; the two quadrangular areas of plain wood 
thus left on the upper surface of the handle are outlined in black. 

Plate XXX, 17, also &om Babotnisky, is a long, oval spoon, with the 
bowl continued to form the handle; it has both the upper and the 
lower surface ornamented with figures in black. 

Plate XXIX, 1, represents a rudely shaped ladle from Big lake. It has 
a long handle, flattened above and oval below, and is painted red except 
on the inner surface of the bowl. On this nnpainted portion is out- 
lined a figure of the head and fore part of the body of a mythological 
animal, combining features of the wolf and the killer whale. The fin 
of tbe whale is shown rising from the shoulders of the animal, while 
the fore feet and the head of the wolf are also represented. 

Plate XXIX, 11, from St Lawrence island, is a broad, flattened scoop, 
with a short, projecting handle on tbe inner end and nearly square 
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across its outer border. This utensil is used for skimming oil or for 
taking tbe scum from boiling meat. 

Plate XXX, 15, represents a small, rudely fashioned wooden spoon 
from St Lawrence island, somewhat similar in outline to the scoop last 
described. 

Plate XXX, 18, from Sledge island, is a spoon with a deep bowl and 
a short, neatly turned handle. 

Plate XXX, 11, from Kulwoguwigumut, is a short-handle spoon 
having a narrow black line extending around the inner border of the 
bowl, in the center of which are the figures of three reindeer and a 
large pair of antlers in black. 

Plate XXX, 14, from Kuslmnuk, is a short- handle spoon with a 
square, shovel-shape edge. 

Plate XXX, 13, is similar to the last in shape, but has on the inside 
of its bowl the figure of a reindeer in black. 

Plate XXX, 12, from Kaialigainut, is a scoop-shape spoon, with a con- 
ventional representation of a wolf-like animal on the bowl, which is 
also ornamented with bordering lines of black, and is dotted over with 
round, red spots. 

Plate XXX, 7, from Point Hope, is a small ivory spoon, with a hole in 
the handle, to which is attached a i^iece of rawhide cord. 



Fiff. 20— Marrow spoon (p. ^ I '' 


Plate XXX, 4, from Anogogmut, is a fiat spoon, made from reindeer 
horn, having its smooth upper surface ornamented with three concentric 
circles and a black dot, and two parallel incised lines which extend 
around the surface just inside the border. 

Plate XXX, 3, from Kushunuk, is a long, narrow spoon of deerhoru, 
with a hole in the end of the handle for attaching a cord. 

Plate XXX, 5, from Kushunuk, is a deerhoru spoon, oval on the inner 
side and straight on the outer side, with a short handle projecting spur- 
like on one side. 

Plate XXX, 8, from Kushunuk, is a spoon with a shovePshape bowl 
and a projecting arm-like handle at one corner. 

Plate XXX, 0, from Kushunuk, is a long bowl, scoop-shape spoon 
without any distinct handle. 

A rudely made spoon of walrus ivory, from St Lawrence island, is 
represented in plate xxx, 2. It has a hole at one end of the handle for 
attaching a cord. Spoons similar in shape were obtained also on the 
Diomede islands. 

Plate xxx, 1, from Pastolik, is a spoon for extracting the marrow from 
bones. The handle is scalloped to receive the fingers; two parallel 
lines are etched along the borders of the scallops, which terminate below 
with the raven totem mark. A deerhoru marrow spoon from Kigik- 
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tauik bas a roanded tip and scalloped handle, as shown In the aeoom* 
panying figure 20. 

WOODEN DISHES, TBAYS, AND BUCKETS 

The Tiune of the lower Yukon, adjoining the territory occupied by 
the Eskimo, are expert in woodworking. They fashion from spruce 
large numbers of wooden dishes, buckets, trays, and ladles, Which they 
ornament with red and black paint, and the maker usually places bis 
totem mark on each utensil. They make trips down the river for the 
)iurpose of selling their products to the Eskimo, and travel as far as St 
Michael on the seacoast. In addition to this trade with the Eskimo, 
the articles manufactured by these people are distributed over a much 
greater extent of territory by means of intertribal trading among the 
Eskimo themselves. 

Besides the ware of this kind obtained from the Tinn4, the Eskimo 
make similar articles themselves, which are as a rule equally well made. 
Examples of this class of work are shown in the ladles, dippers, and 
spoons already described and illustrated. The simplest form of tray 
or dish made by the Eskimo is that cut from a single piece of wood, 
and this variety of utensil is found over a wide area. 

Plate XXXI, 1, represents a rude bowl-shape wooden dish from Icy 
cape, slightly flattened below to enable it to stand safely. 

Figure 2 of the same plate, from St Lawrence island, is a slightly 
X>ear-shape, dipper-like dish, with a flattened bottom and a short, pro- 
jecting handle on one side. This is rather rudely made, as are all the 
articles obtained on this island. 

Figure 9, from the same island, is a tray-like dish with a long, 
obovate outline above, and slightly flattened below, with the handle 
projecting upright from one end. It is rudely made and is without 
ornamentation. 

Figure 0, from the lower Yukon, is a handsomely made, tray -like dish, 
cut from a single piece and bordered around the edge, outside and in, 
with a band of red paint, inside of which are two parallel narrow black 
lines connected by similar straight crosslines. 

Figun^i 5, from Ohalitmut, is a deep tray, oval in outline and having 
the head of an animal at one end, which serves as a handle. At the 
other end is a short, quadrate projection representing the animal’s 
tail. It is bordered around by a band of red, succeeded by an uncol- 
ored area and a red line in a groove around the outside. The bottom, 
both within and without, is uncolored. 

Figure 4, from Big lake, is a smoothly finished, deep, tray-like dish. 
The rim is bordered with rod and the inside is painted black. At one 
end projects a carving representing the head and neck of a human being. 
The lace ia turned upward and a short string of beads hangs from each 
ear. Two white beads are inlaid to represent labrets, and a blue bead 
bangs from the pierced septum. A circular piece of wood was cut from 
the rear of the head, through which the latter was excavated, and the 
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moatb aod the eyes were pierced into the hollow interior. This orifice 
is closed with a neatly fitted circnlar piece of wood. 

Fignre 8 represents a very well made tray-shape dish firom Big lake; 
it is oval in oatline and is eat from a single block. Projecting item 
each end are carved figures of grotesque humau heads which serve as 
handles; the eyes are represented by white beads, and others are set 
around the grooved upper edge of the dish. The lower snrfhce is not 
painted. A groove around the inside, below the edge, is painted black, 
succeeded by a red border, below which is a narrow black line. The 
inside bottom is ornamented with a large figure of a qaadrai>ed with 
a short tail and a curious bird -like head marked with a crest. 

Another kind of shallow tray or dish is made from two pieces of 
wood, the bottom shaped like a truncated cone, the base of which is 
turned up and chamfered to fit in a groove on the inside of the rim. 

In most specimens the narrow, ledge-like rim is made from a thick 
strip of wood, softened by steam, and then bent around with the beveled 
ends overlapping and fastened together with wooden pegs. These are 
in general use on the American coast and on the islands of Bering sea. 

Specimens from St Lawrence island are made in the same way except 
that the overlapping ends are sewed together with whalebone. The 
ledge like borders are beveled to a central ridge on tbe inside and are 
plane along tbeir outer surfaces; in tbe middle on each side these bor- 
dering strips are thickene<l slightly, in order that in bending them the 
curves shall be thrown out regularly. 

A tray of this kind from Nnlukhtulogumut, represented in plate 
xxxii, 3, is painted red around tbe rim and on the inside to cover tli< 
border. Just inside this is a narrow black line, and on the bottom if 
painted in black a grotesque figure of some mythologic animal bavins 
upraised hands with pierced palms; along one side of this figure is { 
row of five walrnse-s and on the other five seals. 

Plate XXXII, 8, shows a handsomely made tray of similar character 
also from !Nalukhtalogamut. It is about fourteen inches in length auc 
has inlaid around the beveled inner edge of the rim a series of eighi 
nesitly cut, almond-shape pieces of white stone. The rim, both outsidf 
and in, is painted red, as is the upper edge on the inside. Just belov 
this, on the inside, are two parallel, narrow black lines, and painted ii 
black on the bottom is a grotesque figure of some mythological animal 
showing anatomical details. 

Plate XXXII, 2, from tbe same locality as the last, is similar to it ir 
form and has two mythological figures with heads like reindeer paiiite* 
in black on tbe inside. 

Specimen number 45494, from Ikogmut (Mission), is a large traj 
measuring about 28 inches in length and 18 inches in width. It if 
painted red around the border, and h>-8 two parallel black lines inside 
On the bottom appears an alligator-like coiled figure, inside of whicl 
a mythologic animal is painted in black. 
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Plate XXXII, 7, firom St Lawrence island, is another type of tray made 
from a broad, flat piece of spruce, which has a square groove out across 
inside of each end; a strip of wood is bent upward to meet the end 
pieces, which are fitted into the grooves and held in place by means of 
thill strips of whalebone sewed through holes in both edges. This is 
a rude piece of work, showing none of the finish characteristic of speci- 
mens from the American coast. It is the only tray of this kind that 
was seen. 

Another style of utensil made in a similar manner to the trays, but 
with the overlapping ends sewed in two parallel seams by means of 
spruce roots, are the large tubs used for containing water, seal oil, 
berries, and other food supplies. 

Specimen number 45495 is a tub of this kind iirom Ikogmut. Its sides 
are 11^ inches high above the upper edge of the bottom, which is exca- 
vated and of tray shape, with chamfered edges to fit into a groove around 
the inner edge of the side. The outline of the utensil is an elongated 
oval and measures twenty-two inches in length. Some tubs are larger 
than this; others are smaller and serve for many uses in the domestic 
economy of these people. One of the smaller sizes, from St Lawrence 
island (plate xxxn, 1), 9 inches long, inches deep, is the ordinary 
style of urine tub used by the Eskimo throughout the coast and islands 
visited. This with others of the same form obtained on St Lawrence 
island, have the overlapping ends united by sewing thin strips of 
whalebone through slit-like holes made for the purpose. The buckets 
used for carrying water are similar in form, the only dift’erence being 
that they are provided with a handle or bail. 

. A specimen from St Lawrence island (number G3237) has a bail made 
of a narrow, curved piece of bone cut from the jaw or rib of a whale and 
fastened at each end by whalebone strips passed through holes pierced 
in the edges of the bucket and in the ends of the handle. A small 
bucket from Cape Vancouver (plate xxxii, 6) has the overlapping ends 
of the sides fastened by means of two seams sewed with spruce roots. 
The bail is a thin, narrow strip of reindeer antler, with a hole pierced 
in each end; it is bent and sprung over the inwardly projecting ends 
of two short bone pegs which are inserted through the rim on each side. 

Plate xxxn, 4, from Kushunuk, is very similar to the preceding, 
except tiiat the curved handle has the holes in its ends fitted over a 
round, slender rod of wood which extends across the top of the bucket, 
piercing the rim on each side. 

Figure 5 of the same plate, from Kaialigamnt, has the handle made 
from spruce icots, several turns of which are passed through holes 
made for the purpose in the sides of the rim and then united by having 
the end wound around the strands crossing the top of the bucket and 
fastened at one side. From one side of the handle hangs a feather 
attached by a sinew cord. 
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PESXLSS 

In Gonneotiou with the round-bottom trays used to contain food, 
broad-head wooden pestles are used for crushing berries, seal fat, or 
livers of birds and fish with which various pastry mixtures are made. 

Plate XXXI, 3, from the lower Yukon, and plate xxxr, 7, from lkog< 
mnt, represent typical examples of these implements. They are made 
of wood, with large spreading heads and slightly convex lower sur- 
faces; they taper in somewhat conical form toward the handle, which 
in one consists of a large ring cut from the same piece as the head, 
and in the other has a flaring rim shai>ed like the bottom of a goblet. 

BLUBBES HOOKS AND OABEIEBS 

Figure 8, plate xxxiiia, illustrates a hook for handling blubber, 
obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dali. It consists of a short 
wooden handle curved to a pistol-like grip at the upper end, and having 
a slot on the inside of the lower end, in which is set the butt of a 
sharp-pointed ivory spur, which is pierced with a large hole, through 
which passes a strong rawhide lashing, which also passes through the 
wooden handle a little above the insertion of the ivory point. The 
base of the ivory point is held in position in the slot by means of an 
ivory {du, which is inserted through a hole made in the handle and in 
the base of the hook. 

A curious article, intended for carrying small pieces of meat or other 
articles when traveling (figure 9, plate xxxiiia), was obtained at Ghalit- 
mut. It consists of a wooden handle about seven inches long, slightly 
curved along the middle and pierced near both ends to admit the points 
of a crescentic rod of deerhorn, truncated at one end and pointed at 
the other, which is x)assed through one end of the wooden handle and 
wedged in by a wooden pin ; the pointed end fits into the hole in the 
opposite side. Just above this the handle is pierced to receive a raw- 
hide loop, by which it can be hung up or carried. Pieces of meat or 
other objects are placed upon the carrier by being slipped upon the 
rod, which is withdrawn for the purpose, after which it is returned and 
the imint again inserted into the bole in which it fits. 

BAGS FOB WATEB AND OIL 

For carrying water or seal oil while making hunting trips at sea or 
on land small bags made from the stomachs or the bladders of reindeer, 
white whale, sesd, or walrus are in common use. They hold from one 
to four quarts, and usually are provided with ivory nozzles, which are 
inserted in the narrow necks of the bags, and are then firmly lashed 
with sinew cord above the projecting ridge at the inner ends of the 
nozzles. In order that they may be filled easily these nozzles are 
made usually with a slightly flaring mouthpiece, which sometimes is 
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»nrroanded by a flaring, somewbat spoon>Bbape rim. The mriflce i« 
Qsnally rather small, and is provided with a wooden pltjg: or stopper. 
Oocesionally a fnnnel is need for Ailing water bags or small oil bags of 
ibis ebaraoter. 

One 8i>eeimea of this kind of nozzle foom St Diiobael (figure 11, plate 
xxxiiia) is of wood. The top is of spoon shape, rather flat in ontliae, 
with one end in the form of a grotesque walrus head with small ivory 
tusks and eyes represented by inlaid ivory pegs; the other end repre- 
sents the hind flippers of the walrus, and the fore flippers are painted 
on the inside of the top near the edge. The broad top is excavated 
downward to the center, where it is perforated by a round hole. The 
lower surface is convex, with a round, projecting, stopper-like base for 
inserting in the month of the bag. 

Figure 5, plate xxxiiia, from St Michael, is a spoon-shape nozzle, 
with a projection below through which the hole passes. It is provided 
with a wooden stopper attached to a sealskin cord which is fastened 
into a hole made in a handle-like projection at one end. 

Figure 6 of the same plate, from F'uuvogulukhlugumnt, is a some- 
what similar spoou-shape nozzle, with a wooden stopper attached to a 
cord fastened into a hole at one end. 

Figure 2, from Agiakchugumut, is a funnel-sbaim mouthpiece, with 
a wooden stopper inserted in a hole in the lower part of the wide- 
month upper end. The outside is marked with raven totem signs. 

Figure 3, from Auogogmut, has a fuunel-shape mouthpiece, with its 
outer rim marked with raven totem signs. 

Fignre 4, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a funnel-shape ivory 
nozzle, with the interior beveled. The outlines of a wolf and a white 
whale are incised on opposite sides of the opening in the interior. The 
outer border is marked with the raven totem sign. 

Figure 12, ftom Norton sound, is a nozzle made from walrus ivory; 
the surface is ornamented with etched lines and patterns, and the form 
of a seal’s head and back appear in relief on two sides. 

Figure 7, from St Michael, is a conical mouthpiece without orna- 
mentation. 

Figure 10, from Sfagunugumut, is a water bag, with a funnel-like 
wooden nozzle provided with a wooden stopper attached by a cord. 

BA.KKS 

Plate XXXV, 2, represents a rake, from Sabotnisky, made from 
a piece of reindeer antler with the tips curved inward; the handle is 
worked down flat on the lower and flattened a little on the upper side, 
and has a notch for lashing it to a stout wooden haft, the lashing pass- 
ing through a hole in the handle. This implement is used for taking 
away the refuse in tlie fire hole of the kaahim or for clearing away 
refuse material while building a house. It is used also for cleauing 
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drift material firom about the place where nets or fish traps are set in 
rivers or small streams. 


BOOT PICKS 

Small picks, made firom bone or ivory, with wooden handles, are used 
by the women for digging the edible bulbous roots of a species of grass 
which grows on the plains from the Kuskokwim northward to Bering 
strait. 

Figure 3, plate xxxni&, illustrates one of three picks from Norton 
sound. It has a flat, wooden handle with two large scalloped incisions 
near the butt to aid in grasping with the hand ; it is grooved and pierced 
by two holes. The pick is made from a long, pointed, slender rod of 
walrus ivory, held in position against a groove along the front of the 
handle by rawhide lashings which pass through the holes. 

Figure 1 of the same plate shows a pick obtained on Nunivak island 
by Doctor Dali. It has a rounded, wooden handle, with a knob-like 
bead, flattened in front to receive the pick and pierced by two holes for 
lashings. The pick is half of a walrus tusk, and its flattened side is 
bound against the front of the handle by rawhide lashings passing 
through two holes in the handle and two corresponding holes in the pick. 

Figure 2, from Gape Nome, is a small ivory handle for a root pick, 
grooved along the front to receive the pick and pierced by two holes 
for binding it in position ; a third hole, midway of the lower side of the 
handle, is intended for another lashing, to form a brace on the lower 
part of the pick. 

BONE BREAKERS 

For the purjiGse of breaking large bones in order to extract the 
marrow, stone implements are used. These in some cases are simply 
hammer-like stones, used without handles, but they are frequently 
of very hard stone, ground to a smooth polish and fastened by thongs 
to a short handle of wood or other material. 

Plate xxxix, 3, represents a small hammer-shape bone breaker of pec- 
tolite from Gape Nome. It is somewhat oblong in cross section, with 
rounded corners. The sides are smoothly polished, but the ends are 
battered and worn down by use. 

At Point Hope there was seen a handsome stone breaker of clear 
white quartz. It weighed about a pound and a half and was polished 
to four very regular surfaces, with the corners somewhat rounded, 
and was secured to a wooden handle by a ra\fbide lashing. 

FIRE-MAKINO IMPLEMENTS 

The method of obtaining Are, eximmon to so many savage races, 
firom the heat developetl by the friction of a stick worked with great 
rapidity on a piece of soft wood by means of a cord, was found in 
common use among the Eskimo throughout the region visited, and the 
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people of the lower Yukon and thence southward to the Kuskokwim 
were sjiccially expert in its application. 

A small notch is cut in the dre stick, in which the point of the drill 
is inserted, while the upper end, which usually is capped with a piece 
of stone or bone, is held in the mouth; the rapid revolution of the drill 
develops sufBcient heat to set Are to the dust produced by the friction 
which accumulates around the pivot of the drill. This fire is then 
transferred to a small piece of punk or tinder and fanned into a flame. 

Plate xxxrv, 3, represents a flat stick, from Norton sound, used for 
fire making. It is of dry spruce, having a deep groove along its 
upper surface, with a series of little notches opposite each other in 
pairs along the whole length; near one end are four small circular 
pits, where the drill has been used. Figure 2 of this plate shows the 
drill intended for use with the fire stick. It is a round, slightly 
tapering stick of spruce, about 19 inches in length, and has the upper 
end painted red; the bow also is made of spruce, and is about 16 
inches long, with a rawhide sealskin cord attached to the holes iu the 
ends. With this is used the ordinary mouthpiece cap (figure 1 of the 
same plate) slightly crescentic iu form, with a square piece of white 
quartz set in its lower side. 

Figures 4, 5, 7, and 8 of plate xxxiv illustrate a set of fire-making 
implements, from Chalitmut, consisting of a large drill, the cap of which 
has a piece of obsidian set in its lower surface, a double-hand drill 
cord with handles made from the points of small walrus tusks, and a 
broad fire stick with a step like ledge on one side and several holes 
along the center where the drill has been used. 

Iu plate XXXIV, 0, is shown a broad fire stick obtained at Cape Van- 
couver, It is made with a ledge along one side which slopes inward 
a trifle toward the center, where holes have been bored in making fire. 
The surface of this si^ecimen is covered with deep holes, showing that 
it lias frequently been used. 

Plate XXXIV, 6, represents a tinder box from St Michael. It is 
inches in length, and is made from a section of reindeer horn, truncated 
at each end and of roughly oval shape in cross section. It has a long, 
oval opening on one side, through which the interior was excavated. 

In addition to procuring fire by means of drills the Eskimo make 
common use of flint and steel. Sometimes the steel is replaced by a 
piece of iron pyrites, but usually a fragment of an old knife-blade or 
other steel object is carried. The flint is held between the thumb and 
forefinger of the left hand, just above a little wad of tinder which fre- 
quently consists of fur jilucked from a garment. The steel is grasped 
in the right hand, and as the downward blow is struck the spark ignites 
the tinder, which is then transferred to the bowl of the pipe, or to a 
larger piece of tinder surrounded by fine shavings if the operator wishes 
to kindle a fire. 

Of late years matches have been sold by the ftir traders and are 
greatly prized by these people, who are alwavs anxious to obtAin thAm. 
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SNOW BEATERS 

For beatiug suow from boots, clothing, and other articles made of 
fur, the western Eskimo use a long, flattened piece of bone, ivory, or 
deerhom. Some of these are nearly straight, while others are more 
or less curved. 

Figure 21, 1, represents a beater of this kind, from Sabotnisky, made 
from walrus ivory, smaller at one end, where a strip of wood is lashed 
on the inner side by means of rawhide cord iu order to give a firmer 
grip. This implement is suboval in cross section and is much heavier 
than is usually the case. 



Fiq. 21— -Show boutera (-ft). 


A strongly curved beater from the lower Yukon (figure 21, 2) is made 
from split deerhorn with a knob, carved into the form of a man’s head, 
terminating the handle. A suow beater brought from St Lawrence 
island is exactly like the one from the lower Yukon in shape and mate- 
rial, including the knob at the end of the handle, except that the latter 
is not carved. 

The specimen from Sledge island shown in figure 21, 4, is made from 
walrus ivory, with a rounded wooden handle fitted upon one end; on 
the inside it has a central ridge and on the bjiek is a broad, shallow 
groove, 

A long snow beater from Cai>e Prince of Wales (figure 21, 5) is made 
of a thin piece of whalebone, narrowed a little toward the handle and 
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pierced witli a series of lioles, througli which cords are passed and 
wsapped around the handle to give a stronger grip. A double cord, 
about two inches in length, with a knob made ftom a little roll of cloth 



Fig. 22— Snow stooreb (^V). 


at its up|)er end, is attached to the 
handle, and serves for buttoning this 
implement to the belt so that it may 
be carried conveniently. 

Another specimen from Cape Prince 
of Wales (figure 21, 3) consists of a 
long, tapering piece of ivory, nearly 
flat on one side and beveled to three 
surfaces on the other; the handle has 
a series of notches along each border. 

Strongly curved beaters of deer- 
horn, similar to those found on St 
Lawrence island and the lower Yukon, 
were observed in use among the na- 
tives of the eastern Siberian coast. 

SNOW SHOVELS AND ICE PICKS 

In the region visited, the Eskimo use 
wooden or bone shovels for clearing 
away snow from around their houses 
or for excavating the snowdrifts. 

Picks of walrus ivory or deerhorn 
are also used for removing frozen snow, 
for cutting holes in the ice for fishing, 
and for other j)urpose8. 

A fine wooden snow shovel from 
Point Barrow is represented in plate 
XXXV, 4. The blade is broad, nearly 
flat, and formed of three pieces, held 
together by means of lashings of 
whalebone passed through holes bored 
for that purpose; the lower edge of 
the wood is fitted by a tongue into a 
groove, in a sharp, flat piece of walrus 
ivory, which is fastened by a series of 
wooden pegs. A blue bead is inlaid 
on the upper part of the blade near 
the handle. The handle is 18 inches 
in length and subtriangular in cross 
section ; the upper end is bound with 


braided (Cord of sinew, to give a firm grip for the hands, while on the 


lower end, near the blade, is a lashing of whalebone. 


Eiffuire 22, 2, from St Lawrence island, is a rude shovel made from a 
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piece of the jawbone of a whale, worked down to a thin, flat blade, 
roughly rounded in outline. On its upper edge is a projection to which 
a stout wooden handle is fastened by means of a stiong lashing of 
rawhide, which passes through two grooves and two holes in the blade. 

Figure 22, 1, from Ikogmut, is a wooden shovel with a long, flat blade 
and curved handle carved from one piece. The back surface of the 
blade is slightly convex, with a medium ridge which extends upward to 


the handle. The back and the 
portion of the handle where 
held are painted red. On the 
inner surface of the blade, 
near the handle, is the private 
mark of the owner, consisting 
of an incised circle and two 
straight grooves extending ob- 
liquely outward from its upper 
edge to the shoulders of the 
blade. 

Plate XXXV, 1, represents an 
ice pick obtained at Point Bar* 
row. It is made from a small 
walrus tusk attached to a flat 
wooden handle by strong raw- 
hide lashing passed through a 
hole in the handle and two 
boles iu the butt of the pick. 
The handle is wrapped in two 
places with braided sinew cord, 
to afl'ord a firm grip for both 
hands, above which are slight 
projections of the wood to pre- 
vent it from slipping. 

MALLETS 

Mallets of wood or deerborn 
are used for breaking ice from 
the framework of fish traps 



and sledge runners, for driving small pegs, and for other similar 


purposes. 

Figure 23, 1, from Sabotnisky, is a deerhorii mallet about 12 inches 
in length, with one end worked down to a flattened handle and the 
other having a rounded knob truncated upon one face. The handle is 
pierced for the reception of a rawhide cord, by means of which the 
mallet can be suspended from the wrist. 

Figure 23, 3, from Ikogmut, is a small wooden mallet with a slender 
rod like handle about 5 J inches in length ; the head is made from a 
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rounded growth of wood which bad formed an excreseenoe on the 
branch which serves as the handle. 

Figure 23, 2, from Sabotniaky, is a small deerhorn mallet with a han- 
dle 3^ inches in length, pierced at its outer end for a cord and with 
the head rounded above and truncated below. In the front are carved 
two large, eye-like cavities with a rudely shaped nose and a slightly 
incised groove to represent the mouth, giving the front a resemblance 
to a grotesque human face* 

IMPIiEMElSTTS USED IN AKTS AISTD DMCAIJOIFACTUBES 
IVOBT AND BONE WORKING TOOLS 

In former times the tools used by the Eskimo for working ivory, bone, 
and deerhorn were chipped from flint or other hard stones, and some- 
times for etching or scoring deeper lines the canine teeth of small 
mammals were used, mounted on a short handle. Since iron and steel 
have become common among them, however, tools made from these 
metals have superseded to a great extent the more primitive imple- 
ments, The tools now in use are scrapers, scoring or etching imple- 
ments, wedges for splitting the material, and narrow pieces of thin iron 
with serrated edges for use as saws. 

Figure 9, plate xxxvia, is a small saw obtained at Port Clarence by 
Dr T, H. Bean, The blade is set in a handle in a manner similar to 
that of a table knife. 

Figure 10 of the same plate is a saw from Cape Prince of Wales, 
evidently modeled from those in use by white men. It is 11 inches 
long j the blade is a long, narrow strip of iron with teeth cut in the lower 
edge^ it is riveted into slots in small round pieces of ivory which are 
fastened into a wooden frame. A wooden rod extends across the 
middle of the frame into which it is dovetailed j a doable cord of raw- 
hide is stretched across the frame, between the two strands of which 
a piece of bone is inserted for twisting the cords and thereby tighten- 
ing the blade of the saw in the frame. 

Another style of saw is made by inserting a narrow piece of iron with 
a serrated edge in a slot cut in a long piece of ivory, horn, or bone. 
Sometimes these saws are mere strips of iron with teeth cut in one 
edge and without either handle or frame. 

Figure 6, plate xxxvia, represents a frame for one of these saws from 
Unalaklit. It is made of reindeer horn and has a projecting spur on its 
upper side, the same end being bent downward to serve as a handle. 

Figure 7 of this plate is a scoring or etching implement from the 
Yukon district. The iron imint is wedged firmly into a slit in the end 
of the handle, which has a conical hole on one side, having evidently 
served as a cap for a drill. 

Figure 8, from Cape Darby, is a handle for one <rf these tools, made 
from two pieces of bone with a slot for fitting in an iron point; the twe 
pieces are riveted together by wooden pins, and a rawhide cord ifi 
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wrapped tightly a4x>aQd the lower end to hold the iron poiut fUrmly in 
position. 

Figure 3 is an iron pointed awl, from Ghalitmut, used as an etching 
tool in ivory working as well as for a bodkin. 

Figure 1, from 8t Lawrence island, is a similar tool of slightly differ- 
ent construction, being made with a slot on one side of the handle into 
which the end of the blade is placed; a wooden plug is then fitted over 
the slot, and the end wrapped around with a sinew cord to hold the 
blade and plug in position. From St Lawrence island another imple- 
ment of this kind was obtained ; it is made in the ordinary style, with 
the blade wedged into a hole cut in the bone handle. 

From the same locality came another specimen (figure 4, plate 
xxxvia) which has the blade fitted into a slot cut in the side of the 
wooden hatidle, and held in x>ositiou by a wrapping of whalebone, one 
end of which is set in a slit in the handle. This is one of the rudest 
implements of the kind obtained. 

Figure 5, from St Lawrence island, is an ivory working tool with a 
curved blade made of iron set in a notch in the end of the handle. 
Figure 2, from St Michael, is another style of ivory working tool. It 
has a carved handle with a small iron blade set in a slot near the end 
of the handle on the lower side. 

DRILLS, DRILL-BOWS, AND CAPS 

Drills are used for piercing holes in bone, ivory, reindeer antler, or 
wood. They consist of a wooden shaft with a point of stone or iron 
merely inserted in the wood or sometimes held firmly in place by wrap- 
ping with sinew or rawhide. A cap is fitted over the upper end, and 
the shaft is made to revolve rapidly by means of a stout rawhide cord 
passed twice around it and" sawed backward and forward by the oper- 
ator who grasps handles in the ends of the cords. The large drills, 
used for boring holes in wood when uiauui'acturing the frames of umiaks, 
kaiaks, and sledges, or in bone for sledge runners, are worked by two 
men, one of whom presses down on the cap of the stem and keeps it in 
position while the other works the cord. 

Smaller drills, with finer points, for more minute work are operated 
by one man, a bow being used instead of a loose cord, which enables 
the operator to use his left hand to hold the shaft in position by i)res8- 
iug on the cap. If the material be hard and difficult to drill the cap 
piece is grasped in the teeth and both hands used to work the bow; or 
sometimes, if a small object is to be drilled, it is held in the left hand, 
the cap is held in the teeth, and the drill bow worked by the right 
haiul. 

Plate XXXVII, 8 , obtained at Point Barrow by Lieutenant Bay, is 
a large drill with a wooden stem, and with a well-made flint point 
inserted in its lower end and held fast by a wrapping of sinew cord. 
It is intended to be used with the double-hand cord. 

Figure 7 of the same plate, also obtained by Lieutenant Bay from 
18 ETH 0 
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t|t« same locality^ lias a flint point monnted in a hollowed bone fleirnUe 
to fit on tiie lower end of the shaft. 

Figme 10, from Norton noand,. it a drill having the iron point 
mounted in a bone head, the baM of which is divided by a wedge- 
shape -iriot in which the wooden shaft is mounted and helda'n^plaoe by 
a .wrapping of rawhide. 

Figure 0, ftom Oape Nome, is also an iron-point drill, mou.nted simi- 
larly to the preceding except that the wooden shaft is held in position 
in the bone bead by rivets. 

Figure 3, from Bt Lawrence island, is a drill with a broad, flat point 
of iron inserted in the wooden shaft without any wrapping or other 
fastening. 

Figure 4, from St Lawrence island, is somewhat similarly mounted, 
bat the i>oint of the shaft is tapm'ed down and wrapped with a strip of 
whalebone. 

Figure 3, from Norton sound, has a greenstone point monnted in 
the end of a wooden shaft and held in place by a wrapping of sinew. 
Another, specimen, from Hotham inlet, is provided with a finely made 
nephrite point. 

F^nre 0, from Paimnt, is a similarly made greenish stone drill 
point. 

Figure 2, from St Lawrence island, is another small drill. It has 
the lower end of the stock narrowed down and wrapped with sinew to 
hold the point in position. 

The large canine teeth of bears are commonly used for the cross 
handles at the ends of the drill cords; they are drilled crosswise 
through the middle, and the cord is then passed through and fastened 
at each end. Fignre 21, from Norton sound, is an example of these 
bandies. Various other forms of drill handles are used; some are 
made from the wing-bones of waterfowl; others are carved from deer- 
horn or ivory to represent seals, fish, or other forms. 

Figure 14, from Kotzebue sound, shows one of a pair of handles made 
from smooth bars of walrus ivory, slightly curved on their outer surface 
and having a doable curve on the inside, in which the fingers rest 
when grasping it. 

Fignre 15, from St Michael, is another of these handles carved from 
walrus ivory to reiiresent two heads of a white bear. 

Figure 20,. from Paimat, represents a pair of handles, each in the 
form of a fishdike creature with the tail of a white whale. Caps for 
drill shafts to be used with double-hand cords are made usually with 
the top smoothly rounded; sometimes they are large enongli only for 
one band, but ordinarily are made .for grasping with both. . Nearly all 
of these objec-ts are -iirovided with a hole in one end for attaching to 
the drill cord when not in use. They are generally made of wood, with 
a piece of stone set in the lowmr side, in which is a small conical depres- 
sion to receive the top of the shaft. 
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Figure 30, Lawrence idmid, is a piece of walms tusk, about 

five inches in Iragtb, iwghly oblong in shape, with a conical depression 
in one side for receiving Msitop pf the shaft. 

Figure 29, fhnn the same hisillity, is another rough piece of walrus 
tusk, made with a oooieal depressian in each side for receiving the top 
of the shaft These two are the rudasti implements of this description 
that were obtained. 

Figure 27 is a cap having the wood rudelj carved into the form of a 
seal, with a square hole through the tail, in which the drill cord can be 
tied when not in use.^ This specimen is from the Kuskokwim. 

Figure 22, fl^om Norton sound, is a cap with an oval piece of white 
quartz set in the lower aide and the wooden portion carved in the form 
of a wolf fish. 

Figure 23, from Oape Nome, has a square piece of grayish-white 
stone set in its lower surface, and the two long arms, one at each end, 
are carved to represent the heads of white bears. This drill cap is 
intended to be used either singly, with the crossbar mouthpiece, or by 
grasping the ends with the hands. Figure 27, from the Kuskokwim, 
is a similar cap, having inserted a piece of stone, mottled green, black, 
and white in color. 

Figure 23, from Agiukchugumut, is made in the form of a seal, with 
a hard, milky white, flat stone set in its lower surface. 

Figure 25, obtained on Nunivak island by Dr W. H. Dali, is made 
from an oval piece of white quartz with a conical depression in its lower 
surface. A groove extends around the side, in which is fastened a raw- 
hide cord with a loop at one end to which the drill cord can be fastened. 

Figure 24, from Sabotuisky, is a long, oval, green and black stone, 
having the usual conical pit in one side; this, like the preceding, is 
made for holding iii one hand. 

Figure 20, from Cape Nome, is a long, rather slender cap or handle 
of wood, having a small, square piece of stone set in its lower surface 
and provided with a projecting block on its upper side for grasping 
with the teeth; it is carved at each end to represent a wolf’s head, and 
is intended for use with either a large or a small drill. A cap obtained 
at Cape Darby is also made to serve for both kinds of drills. 

The caps to be used exclusively with the small drills, worked with a 
bow, are always provided with a projecting block on the upper sur- 
face for grasping with the teeth, and are much m^^ elaborately made 
than are those used with the larger drills. They are commonly some- 
what crescentic in form, and have a piece of stone or lead set in the con- 
vex lower surface; where stone is used it is cut usually into a square or 
rounded outline and is neatly inlaid. Two specimens, however, are of 
walrus ivory and are without any stone setting, tbe conical depression 
being made directly in the material of the cap. Of these, figure 10 is 
from Cape Nome and figure 17 from the Diomede islands. 

Figure 11, fi*om tbe lower Yukon, has a ciescentic outline and is 
carved on the convex surface at one end to represent a human face and 
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at the other the hehd of some animal. A roand piece of stone is 
inserted in the center. 

From Yukon river and Nnnivak island were obtained rndely made 
specimens similar in character to those used with the double-hand 
cord, except that they have the back carved to permit of their being 
seized in the teeth. 

Figure 13, from Kotzebue sound, is a crescentic piece of wood with a 
square stone inlaid iu its lower surface; a crossbar of wood for grip- 
ing in the teeth is fastened on the upper surface by means of strong 
rawhide wrappings. 

Figure 1, fl'om Cape Nome, is a crescentic piece of wood pierced 
with a triangular hole near each end, and a round stone is set in the 
center. 

Figure 18, from Norton sound, is a crescentic piece of wood with a 
square piece of iron set in the center, and a crescentic incision on each 
side of the thin upper border to give a hold for the teeth. 

Figure 19, from Norton sound, is a long, slender cap, having a gro- 
tesque head ou each end. 

Figure 12, from the Diomede islands, is strongly crescentic, with a 
high ledge inside for grasping with the teeth, and with blue beads 
inlaid on each side of the stone center. 

Drill bows, some of which are nearly straight while others are 
strongly curved, measuring from 12 to 18 inches iu length, are in com- 
mon use over all of the region visited. They are square, suboval, or 
•triangular in cross section, and commonly have one or more of the sur- 
faces covered with etchings representing various incidents in the life of 
the owner, such as a record of the animals killed by him ou various 
hunts, the number of skins of certain animals he has possessed, or 
other personal data. 

Figure 7, plate xxxvift, from Sledge island, is a slender, nearly 
straight ivory bow, with one surface etched to represent houses, people, 
and umiaks. 

Figure 10 of the same plate, from the same locality, is triangular in 
cross section, and the three sides are covered with a great number of 
figures and scenes. 

Figure 11, from the Diomede islands, is a nearly straight ivory rod 
with the surfaces etched. 

Figure 3, from Cape Nome, is triangular in cross section and has the 
three sides covered with a multitude of small etched figures. 

Figure 9, from Cape Darby, is triangular in cross section and has 
one side etched with figures. 

Figure 1, from Gape Darby, is oblong in section and strongly curved, 
with figures etched on two of its surfaces. Figure 2 shows a specimen 
from the same plsaie that is etched on all of its sides. 

Figure 6, fi?om Norton sound, is oblong in cross section, with two of 
its surfaces etched. 
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Figure from Korton sound, has one end terminating iu a figure 
representing the head of some animal and with etched lines and pat- 
terns along two sides. 

Figure 4, from Norton sound, is a curved piece of deer antler, quad- 
rangular in outline and etched on three of its sides. 

Figure 8, from Point Hope, is triangular in cross section, with the 
angles cut into scalloped outlines. 

KNIVES 

For whittling, carving, and iloishing all kinds of woodwork the 
Eskimo use what is commonly called a ‘‘crooked knife, the curved 
blade of which varies from one to three inches in length, and is made 
usually from hoop iron or some similar scrap, but sometimes a portion 
of a steel knife blade is cut and bent for this purpose. The handle of 
bone, horn, or wood tapers downward to a point, and is from four to 
fifteen inches in length. This knife is the principal tool used in fashion- 
ing and finishing a great variety of boxes, dishes, trays, tubs, spear- 
shafts, bows, arrows, and frames for umiaks, kaiaks, sledges, and other 
woodwork. The wood is first blocked out with an adze, after which it 
is cut into the desired shape, smoothed, and finished by patient labor 
with the knife. It is surprising to notice the dexterity with which this 
tool is used, and the excellent work produced with it. 

One of these knives (plate xxxvm, 26), from Norton sound, has the 
blade set in a groove in the inner edge of the handle near the end, and 
with no other fastening. The handle is wrapped with spruce roots 
just above the blade, iu order to give a better grip for the hand. The 
under side of the handle has a conical depression, showing that it has 
been used as a cap for a small drillhead. 

Figure 31 of the same plate, from Nimivak island, is the rudest of 
all the knives of this kind that were obtained. It has a short, thick 
piece of iron wedged into a slot in the handle, while the inner end of the 
blade is held in place by sinew lashing. The lower side of the handle 
has a small conical depression, marking its use as a cap for a drillhead. 

From St Lawrence island were obtained two knives of this descrip- 
tion, made of long, tapering pieces of iron set into wooden handles, but 
in a manner different from the foregoing. One of these (plate xxxvm, 
27) has the inner end of the blade set in a deep, fiat hole iu the end of 
the handle, somewhat as the blade is set in an ordinary table knife. 
The handle is oval in cross section, with a slightly enlarged truncated 
end, and is only about four inches iu length. Next to the blade is a 
groove, which serves to receive a sinew wrapping. 

Plate xxxvm, 29, shows a knife of similar shape, but the end of the 
blade is fitted into a gore>shape slot sunk in the side of the handle, into 
which is fitted a thin strip of w'ood, filling it out so that the outline is 
continuous with the rest of the handle. Over this is wrapped a sinew 
cord for holding the blade in place. 

Plate xxxvm, 30, from Kulwoguwigumut, is a knife with a bone 
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•handle about four inofaes long, crossed with diagonal, dgmg, ett^bed 
limes, and scored with a series of straight lines mnning its length, with 
a groove aronnd it near each end. In the end of the handle is wedged 
a short, straight, iron blade about two inches in length with a heavy 
back and a sharp edge. At the other extremity of the handle is a 
rawhide loop fastened into a hole by a wedge. 

Figure 25 of this plate, from Hotham inlet, has the blade fastened 
to the handle by two iron rivets; the upper surface of the handle is 
grooved for about four inches next the blade to enable a firm grasp; 
the under surface of the handle is excavated. In the handle two holes 
are pierced for fastening the end of a cord by which a leather sheath is 
attached. 

Figure 22, from Hotham inlet, has the blade attached in the same 
manner as the preceding and has a handle of similar shape. Instead of 
grooves, as in the preceding specimen, this knife has a series of holes 
pierced along the front of the handle extending upward for about four 
inches, through which are passed two rawhide cords; these are wound 
around a narrow strip of wood, holding it in place against the front 
edge of the handle to give a better grip for the hand. Attached to the 
handle is a leather sheath. 

Figure 19, from Norton sound, has a handle of two parts; the lower 
piece, to which the blade is riveted, is of bone, and the upper of wood. 
They are neatly joined by a close wrapping of spruce root. 

Figure 28, from 8t Michael, has the blade fitted into a groove or slit 
made in the inner edge of the bone handle, which is wrapped with a 
stout rawhide cord to hold the blade in place, and has three ships 
etched upon it. 

CHISELS 

A fiat, round-pointed, chisel-like implement of bone is in common 
use for making incised grooves in wood preparatory to splitting it for 
use in the manufacture of various articles. Specimens of these tools 
were obtained at different localities from the month of the Knskokwim 
northward to Kotzebue sound. 

Plate xxxviii, 14, represents a typical implement of this kind from 
Kotzebue sound. It is made of bone and has a sinew cord forming a 
loop for suspension passed through a hole near the head of the instru- 
ment. Another specimen, from Kushunnk (plate xxxviii, 12), is similar 
in form, but slenderer. 

Plate XXXVIII, Id, from Sledge island, is a small tool of this character 
made of reindeer horn. It is very slender; the handle is bent at an 
Migle with the shank and has the top neatly carved in the form of a 
rei^^ejieer hoof. The thin, narrow point is used for making small iuci- 
eioB^^ the wood of arrow or spear shafts for the purpose of inserting 
ffa4h^,.also for making little slits in which are fastened the ends of 
Sinew wiranoinirs of snears. arrows, or other implements. 
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Plate xxxvni, 9, ftoin Kiisliunak^ is auotber slightly curved imxde* 
ment of bone) suboval in cross section and brought down to a flattened, 
rounded, wedge-shape point The handle is wrapped with a fine rootlet 
to afford a firmer grasp lor the hand, and has a round hole near the end 
for attaching a cord. 

Plate xxxTiii, 15, from Ikogmut, is another of these wood- working 
chisels, made of bone, having the raven totem etched on the upper 
surface and a grotesque human countenance on the end of the handle; 
just below the head it is encircled by a series of ornamental lines and 
dots. Figure 13 of the same plate, from 
Sledge island, is a similar implement. 

In the accompanying figure 24, 2, is 
shown a curved chisel of deerhorn for 
making wooden splints. It is very 
much discolored from age, and upon 
the inside of the curve are etched two 
raven totem signs. This chisel is from 
Kushunuk. 

Plate XXXVIII, 18, from the lower 
Kuskokwim, is another of these tools. 

It terminates at the upper end in a 
carving which represents the head of a 
gull. Figure 24, 1, from Nunivak isl- 
and, is a broad-handle chisel of bone, 
roughly crescentic in cross section. It 
has the convex upper surface covered 
with etchings representing a seal with 
anatomical details; the interspace is 
filled with a complicated mixture of 
other figures representing fishes and 
various animals and conventional signs, 

POLISHING AND FINISHING TOOLS 

For producing a smooth surface and 
for finishing woodwork of all kinds 
when it is desired to complete it with 
more than usual neatness, a variety of 
small implements of deer antler are used, in which are cut notches of 
varying form for the purpose of rubbing along the projecting angles 
and edges of the article in course of manufacture. 

Plate xxxviii, 7, represents an implement of this kind from Sledge 
island, having a broad notch in each end. Plate xxxviii, 3, obtained 
at Port Clarence by Dr T. H. Bean, is somewhat similar in character 
to the preceding. Figure 6 of this plate, from the lower Yukon, has a 
single notch in one end and a long, curved handle. Figures 1, 4, and 8 
are from the lower Yukon, and vary in the airiuigement of the points 
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aod notches. Figure 2, also from the lower Yukon, has the end cut 
into two notches with two points of different shape, one on each side. 
Figure 6, from the lower Yukon, shows still another fbrm. 

Plate xxxviu, 11, from the lower Yukon, is a bent piece of deerhom 
having a screw-driver set in one end; the other end is fashioned into 
notches to form a finishing tool. 

Plate XXXVIU, 10, from Kotzebue sound, is a small piece of fossil 
mammoth ivory, with a rounded handle and a knob-like head, the lower 
surface of which is convex in shape and smoothly polished. The sides 
and the top of the handle are provided with hollows to receive the 
thumb and the first two fingers. 

WEDOBS AND MAUDS 

Wedges of wood, bone, deerhorn, and ivory are used for splitting 
wood; they vary considerably in size, but the majority are from six to 
eight inches in length. Heavy wooden mauls are used for driving them. 

Plate XXXIX, 5, shows a wedge, from the Diomede islands, made 
from the butt of an old walrus tusk, beveled from both sides. Around 
the lower end is a broad, sunken groove for the attachment of a handle, 
thus permitting the use of the implement as an ax. 

Plate XXXIX, 6, represents a small wooden wedge used in making 
splints for fish traps. It has a short groove, painted red, on each side, 
which is said to represent the track of a land otter in the snow and 
to be the private mark of the maker. Two more of these wedges were 
obtained from the same man, one of them being about five inches and 
the other eleven inches in length. 

Plate XXXIX, 4, represents a deerhorn wedge from the lower Yukon. 
From Point Hope was obtained a rude wedge, made from a piece of 
the jawbone of a whale and beveled on one of its two sides. 

Plate XXXIX, 2, from Nunivak island, obtained by Dr W. H. Dali, is 
a curiously shaped wedge of reindeer horn, having a projecting prong 
on one side. In the middle is fastened a little tuft of reindeer hair by 
means of a peg inserted in a hole made for the purpose. 

Plate XXXIX, 7, from St Lawrence island, is a wedge of walrus ivory. 

Plate xxxy, 3, from Hotham inlet, is a heavy maul or beetle made 
from a section of fossil mammoth tusk about 18 inches in length. 

ABBOWSHAFT STBAIOHTBNBB8 

Straighteiiers for arrowshafts are in common use throughout western 
Alaska, and the collectiou contains a large series of implements of this 
kind. Deerhorn and walrus ivory are the materials commonly employed 
in their manufacture, and considerable ingenuity is shown in shaping 
them. 

Plate XL, 9, from the lower Yukon, is a small, roughly made shaft 
straighteuer of deerhorn, as is figure 6 of the same plate, from the same 
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locality. A spcc^oa (flgare 11) from Golofiiia bay, made from deer- 
bom, has one end shaped to represent the head of a deer. Figure 4, 
from Gape IN^ome, has a well-carved head of a reindeer on the larger 
end, with the eyes formed by inlaid beads; the other end terminates 
in a representation of a hoof. 

Plate XL, 3, from Cape Nome, has the larger end terminating in the 
form of the head and forelegs of a white bear, the eyes being repre- 
sented by blue beads. 

Plate XL, 12, from Sledge island, is of deerhom, and has the head of 
a deer carved upon its larger end with blue beads for eyes. Another 
specimen from Sledge island is of ivory and shows signs of great 
age. It is the only one of these objects showing much effort at orna- 
mentation by etched figures; scattered over the surface a number of 
reindeer are represented. Plate XL, 2, from the Diomede islands, is 
of ivory and has two bears’ heads rudely carved on the larger end. 
Figure 7, rom Hotham inlet, is a beautiful specimen representing a 
reindeer in a recumbent position, with the legs folded beneath the body. 
Figure 8, frf)m Kotzebue sound, is another fine carving, representiDg a 
reindeer lying down with the legs folded beneath the body; the horns 
are represented by two spikes of iron set in the head; the eyes were 
represented by beads, which have been lost. Figure 10, from Point 
Hope, has the larger end rounded into a knob-like termination which 
is crossed along its upper edge by a series of incised grooves. Speci- 
mens similar in form to that shown in figure C were found over a wide 
area and seem to be the most general type of these implements. 

.-’late XL, 1, from Norton sound, made from deerborn, and figure 5, of 
wood, from the same locality, are somewhat similar in form to straight- 
eners for arrowshafts, but are used for straightening and setting 
arrowpoints. 

BEAVER-TOOTH TOOLS 

A tool made from the chisel-shape tooth of the beaver is used as a 
gouge for making the hollows for the fingers in throwing-sticks, for 
cutting grooves, and for excavating hollows in fashioning boxes, masks, 
spoons, and wooden dishes. The smooth back of the tooth is used also 
as a polishing instrument for finishing woodwork, and tlie carved outer 
edge serves for sharpening knives by rubbing it sharply along the 
blades. These tools are still in use, but to some extent they have been 
superseded by implements of steel and iron, since these metals have 
become more easily obtainable. Plate xxxviii, 21, from Chalitmut, is 
a typical example of these implements, having a beaver tooth set in a 
wooden liaudle and held firmly in place by a wrapping of rootlets. 

Figure 25, 3, from Port Clarence, is a beaver tooth for sharpening 
steel or iron knives, set in a short wooden haft with a wrapping about 
the end. Figure 25, 2, from Norton sound, is a beaver-tooth knife 
sharpener, with a strip of tanned skin, about seven inches in length, 
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fastened about the center for attaching it to the belt Figure 
from Norton sound, is a similar implement, with a strip of skin lashed 
to the biitt with a sinew cord for attaching it to a belt 

Plate XXXVIII, 23, from the lower iTnkon, is a double end tool of this 
kind, having a tooth set in each extremity of the handle. 

BIRCH-BABK TOOLS 

Implements for stripping bark from birch trees are used in Alaska 
wherever those trees are found. 

Plate xxxviii, 20, represents two of these tools from the lower 

Yukon; they are 
intended to be 
used together and 
are coupled by a 
rawhide cord. One 
of them has a 
short, knife-like 
blade, which pro- 
jects a little more 
than half an inch 
from the handle 
and has two sharp 
points which are 
used to mark the 
outlines of the 
sheets of bark to 
be strii)ped from 
the tree; the han- 
dle consists of two 
pieces of spruce, 
between which the 
blade is inserted 
and is kept in 
place by strong 
wrax)ping8 of raw 
hide cord. The 
other implement is a long, knife-like piece of bone, on w^hich the raven 
totem is rudely cut. After the birch-bark has been scored by the first- 
described implement, the point of the other is inserted betw^een the 
bark and the wood and forced around the trunk of the tree to separate 
and remove the bark. 

Plate XXXVIII, 17, from the head of Norton sound, is a long bone knife 
for removing birch-bark from the tree. It is sharpened at the point 
and on one edge; the butt is heavily etched with isigzag patterns and 
with the raven totem mark. 
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STOWE mPLEMENTS 

Celts and axes of nephrite or other hard stone are fashioned by 
grinding into shape and sometimes by pecking, and are finished by 
grinding or friction with other stones. Knife blades, lance points, and 
whetstones are also made from these substances in a similar manner. 
The stone celts, axes, and wedges are mounted on handles of wood and 
deerhorn and are very skilfully used by the Eskimo for hewing and 
surfacing logs and planks, although at the -present time they are being 
displaced by iron and steel tools obtained from white traders. In a 
Icashim on the lower Yukon a plank was seen that was made many 
years ago by use of a stone adz. It was 26 feet long and four or five 
inches thick. The surface bore so ma>uy marks made by the hacking of 
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stone adzes that it looked as if it might have been cut by beavers. 
Flint knives, spearheads, and arrowpoints are made by flaking. The 
flakers are made of small, rod-like i)ieces of deerhorn, wood, ot ivory, 
fastened into a slot at the end of a handle, usually of ivory or deer- 
horn, with wrappings of sinew or rawhide cord. 

Figure 26, 3, represents one of these flaking implements from Kotze- 
bue sound. Figure 26, 4, is another flaker from the same locality, with 
a handle made from fossil mammoth ivory. Figure 26 2, from Hotham 
inlet, and figure 26, 1, from Point Hope, represent flakers with similar 
handles. Figure 26, 5, from Kotzebue sound, has“a handle of deerhorn. 

Formerly small fragments of flint were used for scraping down the 
surfaces of bone, ivory, or deerhorn articles in. the course of manufac- 
ture, but for this purpose steel or iron implements are now in common 
use, and naturally produce much more satisfactory results. 
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Plate XXXIX, 14, from Norton sound, is a wooden-handle adz, with 
a deerhom he^ in which is fitted a point of hard, greenish-colored 
atone, ground to a sharp edge. Plate xxxix, 10, also from Norton 
sound, is another wooden-handle adz, with a deerhorn head in which 
is fitted a small, greenstone point, with a smoothly ground edge. 
These two specimens are hafted in the style commonly employed before 
iron was brought to the country by the Bussians. 

A considerable variety of stone blades or celts for use as adzes was 
obtained from points between the lower Knskokwim and Kotzebue 
sound. 

Plate XXXIX, 12, from Sledge island, is a fine large celt of nephrite, 
measuring 9 inches in length, 3 inches in width, and an inch and a 
quarter in thickness; it is roughly quadrate in cross section, and the 
point is smoothly beveled on both sides to a chisel-shape edge. Plate 
XXXIX, 8, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a small adz blade of nephrite 
intended for setting into the bone or deerhom bead of the implement. 
Plato XXXIX, 3, fh>m Cape Nome, is a pale, olive-greenish colored stone 
adz, having two grooves around its upijer end to admit rawhide lash- 
ings, by means of which it can be attached directly to a haft. 

Plate XXXIX, 11, from the lower Knskokwim, is a curiously shaped 
celt, partly ground and partly pecked into shape; the point is roughly 
flattened on one side and oval on the other. A groove is pecked 
around the upper part of the head, by means of which, with the 
shoulder lower down on the same face, the head is attached directly 
to the handle and secured by rawhide lashings. 

Plate XXXIX, 13, represents a celt from the lower Yukon, somewhat 
similar in style to the last specimen. Plate xxxix, 9, from the lower 
Yukon, is an adz head made from slate. 

Figure 1 of the same plate is an adz handle fi'om the lower Yukon, 
made from reindeer antler. It has been sawed from the lower end 
newly to the head, and a piece of wood inserted for the purpose of 
enlarging the shaft and affording a better grip for the hand. Another 
piece of horn, having a slot in the lower end for the reception of a 
stone blade, is bound firmly to it by rawhide cords. 

On one of the Diomede islands a piece of nephrite was obtained from 
which ax heads had been cut. It was said to have been brought from the 
Kaviak peninsula. It measures 9^ inches broad and inches in thick- 
ness. The longest edge is smoothly polished and has a coarse groove 
down the center, showing where a roughed-ont celt has been detached. 

Nephrite is used largely for making whetstones; slate is also in com- 
mon use for this purpose, and other hard stones are occasionally 
employed. A nephrite whetstone from Kotzebue sound (plate Lxv, 1) 
has a deep longitudinal groove on each side, terminating in a hole 
through which is passed a loop of sealskin for attaching the implement 
to the waist belt. 

Figure 25, 5, shows a smaller stone of similar character firom Unalak- 
lit. The specimen shown in figure 25, 4, was obtained on St Lawrence 
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island; it is made of slate, and is pierced at one end for tbe reception 
of a sinew cord. 

TOOL BAGS AND HANDLES 

Large oblong bags or satchels made of skin are in common use 
among the Eskimo for holding tools and implements of all kinds, 
including arrow and spear points, and other odds and ends which may- 
have been accumulated. They have slightly arched handles of ivory or 
bone stretched lengthwise across the open mouth. Peculiarly shaped, 
long, narrow wooden boxes are also used for the same purpose; these 
are often carved into a variety of forms with great ingenuity. 

One of these tool bags from OaiJe Darby is illustrated in plate xli, 
7. It is made from the skin of four wolverine heads, with a bottom of 
tanned sealskin with the hair side turned inward. The walrus ivory 
handle, 17 inches in length, has etched along its lower surface repre- 
sentations of thirty-four wolverine skins, and the ends are carved to 
form heads of animals; the upper surface is plain, with the exception 
of a groove in one side. 

Plate XLi, 2, is an ivory bag handle from Sledge island, which has 
etched on it the reiiresentation of eight tails of whales and numerous 
wolverine, fox, and wolf skins. 

Figure 4 of the same plate, also of ivory, from Kotzebue sound, has 
scalloped edges, and etched upon the convex surface are the outlines 
of whales and skins of wolverines and otters. On the convex side is 
represented a man pointing a gun at a bear, seven other bears, a man 
in a kaiak pursuing a whale, and another shooting waterfowl with a 
bow and arrow. 

Figure (5 of this plate, from Kotzebue sound, has both surfaces covered 
with etchings of the skins of various fur-bearing animals. 

Figure 5, from Point Hope, is a slender handle of deerhorn, having 
a series of etched figures of deer and men along one side and terminat- 
ing in the head of a deer at one end and iu a sharp point to represent 
the tail at the other. 

Figure I shows an ivory handle from Hotham inlet, with the con- 
vex surface marked at one end with a representation of wolf skins, and 
along the entire length beyond these are a number of waterfowl in the 
act of swinimhig. 

Figure 3, from Cape Nome, is another ivory bag handle, both sur- 
faces of which are filled with etchings representing occurrences in the 
life of the Eskimo, including dragging home a seal, the pursuit of a 
whale, traveling with dog sledges, launching of umiaks, walrus bunt- 
ing, and other similar occupations. 

TOOL BOXES 

A tool box obtained at Gape Nome (number 45385) is 14 inches long, 
4J high, and 5 wide. The ends are dovetailed into the sides, and the 
bottom is fastened on with wooden pegs. The lid, in which half a blue 
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And 9 doable-end cord for tyinR It down. A split in the oorer bu 
been neatly mended by means of tbin strips of whalebone passed 
throogb boles pierced on opposite sides. A small scalloped rod of 
ivory forms a handle to the cover, held in place by a loop of rawliide 
passed through two holes at each end into correspondihg holes in the 
cover and the ends knotted inside. 

Plate xiiii, 10, represents a box from Sfagunugniqiint, oval in shape, 
rather truncated at the smaller end and bevel^ toward the center. 
One end is carried upward in the form of a neck, terminating in a gro- 
tesque human head, having a prominent nose and an incised crescent- 
shape mouth with two pieces of white crockery inlaid at the corners to 
represent labrets; the other end has a pair of seal’s flippers, the entire 
design being intended to represent a mythical being, with the body of 
a seal and a human head. It is painted in a bluish tint, except the 
head, which is black, aud the incised lines that outline the flippers, 
which are red. The cover is slightly convex above aiid concave below, 
with a broad groove cut in its upper surface; it is hinged by two raw- 
hide cords, and a double-end <ord is fastened in two places on the 
side and passed twice around the box and tied to hold the cover in 
place and to fasten it. 

Another box (number 36242) from Sfugaungumut is similar in outline 
to the latter, except that it lacks the head, and, like the prei^ediug, the 
body of the box is fashioned from a single piece of wood. The exterior 
is painted a dull red and has three grooves extending around it, which 
are colored black, and set in them at regular intervals are broad-head 
pegs of ivory, which are ornamented with a circle and dot. The interior 
of the box is divided into two compartments, unequal in size; the 
smaller, conical in shape, has been used for storing fragments of red 
ocher and other substances used as paints. The cover is hinged with 
rawhide aud is fastened by a loop of rawhide which passes over a peg 
in front of the box. On the top of the cover is painted in black the 
figure of a carious mythical creature, so conventionalized in outline 
that it is difUcuIt to identify it. From marks on the inside of the cover 
it has evidently been used in catting tobacco. 

Plate XLii, 4, from Askinuk, is a box, suboval in shape, flattened 
above and below and truncated at each end, cut from a single piece 
of wood. The interior is neatly excavated to about an inch in depth, 
leaving a ledge crossing from side to side about an inch inward from 
each end. The sides of the box are painted black while the top and the 
bottom are of a bluish tint. On each of the four surfaces a shallow 
groove extends from end to end; on the sides they are of equal width, 
but on the top and the bottom they are narrow in the middle, broad- 
ening gradually toward each end. These grooves are painted red. The 
cover is slightly convex witliout and concave within. On its inner sur- 
face are painted in red and black a number of rude figures representing 
two sledges, men, aud various beasts, among the most conspicuous of 
which are wolves and reindeer. 
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A box {tarn Oape Yanooaver (namber 37357) is flattened oval in oub 
line, with a seal’s head carved upon it, the eyes of which are represented 
by a piece of marble on one side and a iVagment of porcelain on the 
other; ivory pegs form the nostrils, and at the corners of the month 
are ivory pegs with beads set in the center to repr^ent labrets. On 
the top and on each side of the bead small blue beads are inserted. A 
groove painted black extends around the sides of the box, in which 
seven ivory pegs are inserted. The cover is attached as usual by 
hinges of rawhide. The box is cracked, and has been mended by raw- 
hide cords laced through holes on each side of the Assure. A rawhide 
loop passing over a peg set in the front of the box serves as a fastening. 

A box from Pastolik (plate XLii, 11) is made in three pieces, the 
bottom being fastened on with wooden pegs; it is rather flattened oval 
in outline, and represents the body of a seal. The head is represented 
with the mouth open and with wooden pegs for teeth; the nostrils 
are marked by ivory pegs, and for the eyes are inlaid small oval 
pieces of ivory with a hole in the center to represent the pupil; the 
flippers are carved iu relief on the sides and at the rear; the tail is 
represented on the upper surface of the box and forms a thumb-piece 
for raising the cover. The cover is slightly convex without and con- 
cave within, with a groove extending its entire length; a groove is 
also cut around the body of the seal, and another below it extends the 
wlu)le length of the box. The surface is painted black, except the 
grooves and the interior of the mouth of the seal, which are red. 

The inside of the cover is decorated with figures in red and black, 
representing human beings and animals. On one side the thunderbird 
is represented grasping a deer with one claw and a man in a kaiak 
with the other; on the opposite side the thunderbird is seizing a whale 
with one claw and a seal with the other. One curious figure represents 
a double-head wolf with four legs and connected by a black line with 
the hand of a man. 

Another box from Pastolik (number 38739) is made from separate 
pieces, the ends being mortised into the sides; wooden wedges are 
driven into the tenons to fasten them more firmly in the slots; the 
bottom is attached by wooden pegs. On the inner surface of the lid 
are painted iu red a number of figures of men and animals, many of 
which are obscene. The outer surface is not colored, but is covered 
with neatly made parallel grooves extending lengthwise and following 
the outlines of the box. 

A box from Kaialigamut (number 37562) is made of wood, and is 
oval at one end and truncated at the other; about an inch from the 
truncated end a crosspiece is inserted in slots on each side, which are 
cut narrow at the edges and flaring toward the inside, so that the 
edges of the crosspiece, which are cut in corresponding shape,. hold 
the ends of the box firmly in position. The sides are formed by one 
piece, which is bent to form the oval figure; the bottom is attached by 
wooden pegs, and the cover is hinged with rawhide. For fastening, a 
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loop passes down over a projecting peg on the bottom of the box. 
Following the outline of the box around the bottom, about one-third of 
an inch from the edge is cut a bead in strong relief, and around the 
sides extends a groove. The cover is carved to represent the flattened 
form of a seal with a large, broad head; the hind flippers are cut in 
relief; the eyes are represented by two small white buttons, and the 
nostrils by two white beads inlaid in the wootl. The box is painted 
red, with the exception of the groove around the sides and the Incisions 
outlining the flippers and the sides of the seal, which are black. The 
inside of the cover has a oiirious conventional design painted in black, 
intended as a private mark of the owner. 

Plate XLii, 6 , is a long oval box from Anogogmnt, cut from a single 
piece of wood and divided into two compartments of unequal size by 
leaving a i)artition at the smaller end when the interior was excavated. 
The cover is neatly fitted and is hinged by two rawhide cords, and the 



Fig. 27— Wooden trinket box (i). 


fasteniiig consists of a loop of rawhide tipped with a small ivory button, 
in which is a hole which fits over a bone i)eg‘. A groove is cut around 
the top and the bottom of the box about half an inch from the edge, and 
another passes around the center. The surface is painted red, with the 
exception of the grooves, which are black. In the center of the cover 
is set a round piece of white porcelain, and six smaller pieces are inlaid 
in one of the grooves. 

Figure 27 is a box from Anogogmut made from a single piece of wood, 
flattened oval in outline, slightly convex above and very strongly so on 
its lower surface. It is deeply excavated and has a neatly fitted cover 
held in position by two rawhide hinges and fastened by a loop of cord 
passed over a wooden peg on the lower edge of the box. On the upper 
surface of the cover the figure of a seal is carved in relief, having in the 
center of the back a grotesque semihumau face, also in relief, probably 
intended to represent the shade of the seal. The bottom of the box 
is carved in the form of a larger seal with the flippers in relief and a 
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deeply incised, eresoentio month. The eyes and the nostrils of the 
larger seal and the eyes of the smaller seal are formed by the insertion 
of ivory pegs. Ivory pegs are also set around the edges of the body of 
the seal on the,oover. This is a very old box, and if it was ever painted 
the coloring has long since disappeared. 

Another old box (number 37553}, ih)m Askinnk, is oval in outline and 
has one end carved to represent the head of an animal. The nostrils 
are formed by blue beads, between which projects an ivory peg. Oval 
pieces of bone serve for the eyes, with a slit in the center for tbe pupil. 
The cover is an oblong strip of wood truncated at one end and tbe other 
tapering to a projecting x>oint, which serves as a thamb-x>iece by which 
it can be raised. It is held in position by pegs at each end and by a 
thin strip of spruce rootlet passed through a hole on each side of the 
box. 

Plate XLii, 7, is a box from Sfuganngnmut, composed of three pieces 
of wood. Tbe sides were formed by a strip bent and joined on beveled 
edges at tlie ends. The bottom is slightly convex and is attached by 
wooden pegs. The cover is similar in outline, but one end extends 
upward and forms the head of a seal, the eyes of which are of ivory, 
with small blue beads for the pupils. Ivory pegs form the nostrils, 
and others are set at the corners of the mouth to represent labrets. 
Fore-dippers are cut in relief on each side of the cover, the intention 
having been to represent a seal lying on its back. A groove extends 
around the ride, in which are set small ivory pegs, with a round hole 
in the center of each. Similar pegs ornament the surface of the cover, 
which has the usual rawhide hinges and loop passing over a peg in 
the front of the box for a fastening. 

From Kaialigamnt is a box (number 37863), out from a single piece 
jf wood, the interior excavated and the cover neatly fitted. It is in the 
form of a seal, the tail forming a thumb-piece by which the cover can 
3e raised. The month is incised, the nostrils are fiattened spots on the 
nuzzle, and both are painted red. The eyes are represented by small 
ivory x>ega. Extending along each side and the top of the cover is a 
ong groove, broad in the center and narrowing at each end, on which 
we depicted various figures of men and animals in black on the back- 
ground of red with which these grooves are painted. The body of the 
seal is colored a dull blue. Three black stripes extend from the crown 
iloug the sides. The center of the back and tbe outlines of the dippers 
ire also black. 

Figure 28 is an oblong box from the lower Yukon. It is made from 
3hiu boards fastened together with wooden pins. On all tbe surfaces 
jxcept the bottom, rows of ivory pegs are inserted. On the uiiper sur- 
Pace are two small rectangular doors extending across the box from 
dde to side and opening into little shallow box-like compartments, 
rhey are hinged with stripe of sealskin neatly sewed in place by chain 
stitches of spruce root, and fastened to them are pieces of rawhide, by 
18 BTH 7 
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Which they can be raised/ In the center, extending lengthwise, are 
two other doors, and on each side, just below the hpper edge, is another 
little door. A loop of cord extending over and tied’ hcross the middle 
of the box keeps all these doors shut, ^ 

WOMEN^S WOBKBOXES 

Small wooden boxes are used by the women for the safekeeping oi 
their needle cases, sinew and fiber thread, scraps of skein, earrings, 
pieces of coloring matter, and various other small articles used by them 
in their woik. 

Figure 3, plate XLii, represents one of these workboxes from Sfugu- 
nugiiinut. It is oval in outline, and the top and bottom are in the shape 
of flattened, truncated cones, their thin bases resting on the sides of the 
box. On the front and back, crossing the sides vertically, are inlaid flat 



Fig. 28— Trinket 1 >ok (about l). 


strips of ivory, with a series of three circles and dots engraved upon 
tlieni ; extending around the sides are a series of round, button like pieces 
of ivory, their surfaces covered by a number of concentric circles with 
black centers. A hook-shape knob of ivory projects from the front, 
over which a rawhide loop fastened to the cover is passed to keep the 
lid closed. A slender ivory rod, four inches in length, having its upper 
surface etched with circle and dot patterns, forms a handle and is 
attached to the top of the cover by a rawhide cord at each end. 

Figure 5 of the same plate shows a box, from Ikogmiit, made from a 
single piece of wood in the shape of a seal lying on its back with the 
head and hind flippers turned upward; the fore-flippers are also carved 
iu relief on the surface. On the cover a flattened ivory rod is fastened 
with pegs to the main part of the box. On the upper surface of tlie 
cover, in the center of a broad circular groove iu which ivory pegs are 
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set, is a semiUuman fiiee carved In relief; it has ivory labrets at each 
corner of the month, and inlaid pieces of ivory represent the eyes. 

Figure 9 of the plate shows a box, fi*om Sabotnisky, cut from a single 
piece of wood, flattened and slightly oval in outline, with truncated 
ends. The form of a salmon is carved in relief on both the top and the 
bottom, and a groove extends along the sides. The cover is attached 
in the usual manner by rawhide hinges, and a cord is provided for 
fastening it in front. 

Another box from Sfugunugumut (number 36245) is made from a 
single pieceOf wood, oval in outline, truncated at one end, with a sunken 
ledge around the upper edge to receive the cover, which is slightly 
convex and projects upward at one end to form a thumb-piece for rais- 
ing it. This projection is carved in the form of a cormorant^s head, the 
eyes being represented by incised circles. 

Figure 8, plate XLii, from Koiligunugumut, is a long; quadrate, 
wooden box, the top, bottom, and sides of which are made from sepa- 
rate pieces, the edges of the cover and the bottom being beveled. It is 
fastened together with wooden pegs, and the cover is attached as usual 
by rawhide hinges and fastened by a loop passing down over a project* 
ing peg in front. The bottom of the box is painted black around the 
edges and crossed by black bars; the ends of the top and sides are 
painted red, and a broad, black band extends around the middle. 

Figure 2, plate xlii, from 8t Lawrence island, is a workbox, circular 
in form, made by bending a thin piece of spruce, three inches wide, so 
that the ends overlap, and are sewed together with strips of whalebone 
passed through slits pierced in both thicknesses of the beveled ends. 
The top and the bottom are truncated cones in shape, chamfered and 
fitted into grooves cut around the inner edges of the sides, A round 
hole in the top serves for putting in and taking out small objects. 

Figure 1, plate XLir, from Sledge island, is a box 4 inches high and 
4| inches square, made of thin pieces of si^ruce smoothly flnished. The 
bottom is attached by wooden pegs; the sides are neatly mortised 
together. The cover is hinged by two pieces of rawhide and is fast- 
ened ill front by a double-end string passing through a rawhide loop 
pendent from the cover. The handle on the cover consists of two 
pieces of rawhide cord tied together in the middle, the ends passed 
through holes and knotted inside, forming a loop about an inch and a 
half ill length. The box is grooved around the top and the sides in 
parallel lines; the outer grooves, painted black, are broad and shallow, 
while those on the inside are narrower and red in color both on the cover 
and sides. On the center of the cover is a pointed oval groove, black 
in color. The bottom of the box and a broad band around the sides are 
not painted. 

A circular box, from Sledge island (number 45093), is seven inches 
high and over nine inches in diameter, made from a strip of spruce 
bent until the beveled edges overlap, and sewed together with a double 
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TOW of stitching with spruce rootlet. The bottom is chamfered and 
fitted into a groove like the head of a barrel; the cover is slightly con* 
vex above and concave within; three parallel grooves cross the top at 
equal intervals, and two others, about an inch apart, extend around 
the edge. The body of the box has also a broad and a nmrow groove 
near each edge. The cover is painted red and a band of this color 
extends around each edge of the box; the grooves are all colored 
black. A cord loop, two inches in length, forms a handle for the cover, 
which is hinged with sinew cord and is fastened by two ends of a raw- 
hide cord which prqject through a bole in front of the box and pass 
through a loop pendent from the lid. 

Another box (number 176081), from Sledge island, is oval in outline, 
but is contracted in the middle by means of a stout, sinew cord passed 
through boles on each side, forming a stout cross-stay. The sides are 
made of two pieces with the ends lapping, sewed together in the same 
manner as in the preceding specimen, and the bottom is similarly fitted 
into a groove by a chamfered edge. The cover is also hinged in the 
same manner and is provided with a similar fastening. A looped raw- 
hide handle, each end of which is divided into two parts, is passed 
through four holes and knotted on the underside. 

HANDLES FOE WOEKBOXES AND WATEB BUCKETS 

Handles for women’s workboxes and for water buckets are frequently 
made of ivory or of bone. They present a considerable variety of 
form and many of them are handsomely carved. A large number 
were obtained, of which the following specimens, illustrated in plate 
KLiil, present the principal variations : 

Figure 16, from Norton sound, is a plain rod of ivory, nearly square 
in cross section. 

Figure 5, from Hnalaklit, is a rod of ivory, suboval in cross section, 
with the upper surface etched in parallel lines extending obliquely 
from the middle of the top to the edge. 

Figure 11, from Sledge island, is a small, fiat rod, broadened verti- 
cally at each end to be pierced for a cord. The upper surface is marked 
witli raven totem signs and a simple etched pattern. 

Figure 24, from Shaktolik, has the lower side scalloped and the upper 
side etched coarsely with lines and points. 

Figure 10, from Norton sound, is slightly curved and has the upper 
portion covered with zigzag patterns. 

Figure 26, from Gape Darby, is suboval in cross section and has 
across its upper surface the figures of ten whales carved in relief. 

Figure 17, from Unalaklit, is a flattened ivory rod, carved at one end 
to represent the head of a seal, and with the figures of several whales 
etcb^ upon its upper surface. 

Figure 13, from Norton sound, is nearly square in cross section, 
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scalloped along each side, and grooved along the middle of the upper 
surface; the ends terminate In the head of an animal which has been 
much worn by long use; the details are consequeutly obliterated. 

Figure 9, is a handle obtained by Mr L. M. Turner from Norton sound. 
It is suboval in cross section, and has in relief along its upper surface 
the figures of thirty seal heads; on each side of the two boles in which 
the cord is fastened to attach it to the box or bucket is also carved in 
relief the figure of a right whale. 

Figure 14, from Cape Darby, is an ivory rod, suboval in cross section, 
with the figures of seven right-whale tails projecting from one side. 
Specimen 45167, from Sledge island, is a small rod, evidently used for 
a box cover, having along its upper edge, in an upright position, the 
figures of twelve whale-tails joined by their tips. 

Figure 12, from Point Hope, is an ivory rod, oblong in cross section. 
Carved on one side of the middle is the projecting figure of the tail of 
a right whale, and on the upper surface are etched the figures of two 
right whales and the tails of four others. 

Figure (i, from Kigiktauik, is a bucket handle of ivory, strongly 
curved and having in relief along its upper surface the figures of nine 
seal heads, several etched figures of seals with spears in their backs, 
rude figures representing otters, and a framework for storing objects 
above ground. 

Figure 8, from Point Hope, is a slender ivory rod, triangular in cross 
section, doubly scalloped along both sides, and having a slight border- 
ing pattern of etched lines. 

Figure 1, from Sledge island, is a bucket handle consisting of a flat, 
ivory rod about four inches in length, with a neatly carved, five-link 
chain of ivory depending from a loop in each end. These chains ter- 
minate below with a carving, representing the head of a small seal. 
Through the flat surface near each end of the handle is a large, round 
hole in which fits, swivel-like, a small, round rod of ivory, terminating 
above in the figure of a seal’s head, the eyes and ears of which are 
represented by a black substance inlaid in the ivory, while the mouth 
and the nostrils are etched. The lower ends of these handle rods are 
pierced with holes for receiving the cords connecting them with the 
bucket. 

Figure 22, from Sledge island, is a heavy rod of ivory, suboval In 
cross section, terminating in a ring in which hangs by another ring 
the image of a right w^hale’s tail about two inches in length. Upon 
the middle of the upper surface are etched figures of two right whales, 
and across the rod, near each end, are carved in strong relief two 
other figures of right whales. This carving is remarkably well done 
and is a very artistic piece of work. 

Figure 7, from Kigiktauik, is a plain, slightly curved handle of rein- 
deer horn, suboval in cross sertiou. 

Figure 2, from St Michael, is a handle of deerhorn, round in cross 
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section, and bent at an (ibtuse angle in the center. It bas a shalb>w 
groove along its convex upper surface, in which are a number of email, 
round points. 

Figure 4, from Nunivak island, is a thin, carved piece of deerhom 
with the ends rounded, and having a rounded protuberance in the sides 
at about one-third of the distance from each end. The upper surface 
bas two parallel incised lines extending nearly its entire length,' which 
are intersected at the widened points by a series of concentric circles 
with boles through the center. 

Figure 23, from (Jape Prince of Wales, is a large, strong handle of 
walrus ivory, with a doubly serrated edge on one side but smooth on 
the other. Two parallel grooves extend along the upper surface; the 
lower surface is convex. 

Figure 20, from the Diomede islands, is a bar of walrus ivory. The 
ends are flattened, but the center is curved upward. Oarved at each 
end is the figure of a polar bear in a standing position, looking 
outward. 

Figure 21, obtained at St Michael by Mr. L. M. Turner, is a rounded 
bar of ivory, flattened on its lower surface and convex above, with a 
well-carved head of a polar bear, facing outward, on each end. A large 
hole is pierced lengthwise through this handle to admit the passage of 
a cord for attaching it to a water bucket. 

Figure 18, from Unalaklit, is a flattened bar of ivory with the flgnie 
of a right whale, facing inward toward the center, carved in relief upon 
its upper surface at each end. In the back of each whale, near the 
tail, are two large, vertical holes for attaching the cord. 

Figure 16, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a bar of walrus ivory, flat 
on the lower surface. On the up]>er side two right whales, facing out- 
ward, are carved in relief on one end, and on the other end is the 
figure of a wolf. 

Figure 3, from Point Hope, is a small carving Intended for a work- 
box handle, with a pair of seals’ beads, facing outward, in high relief 
on each end of the upper surface. Between these heads are deeply 
incised lines forming a simple pattern. 

Figure 19, from 8t Michael, is a rod of ivory carved in the form of 
a wolf, the legs being represented by the downward-projecting knobs, 
which are pierced for the attachment of cords. 

Figure 25, from the Diomede islands, is an ivory handle for a water 
bucket. It is a flat bar, 8^ inches long and 1^ broad, having each end 
rounded and pierced with a hole three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
Ill the center is another smaller round hole. In the holes at the ends 
are round pins, in which are holes with grooves below them at each side 
to admit the cords for attaching the handle to the bucket. The heads 

the pins are oarved to represent the heads, shoulders, and forelegs 
af white bears in an upright jiositiou, facing inward toward the center. 
Inside the bears’ heads, on the upper snrfnee, near the hole in the center, 
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are carved in relief two figures of seals with their heads facing inward. 
The whole group represents two seals lying on the ice near their hole 
and two polar bears rising from the water at the edge of the ice, close 
to the seals. 

NBEDLECASES 

The women have a great variety of cases for lioldiug their needles, 
differing widely in form and made from a diversity of materials, show- 
ing the remarkable ingenuity of these people in their adaptation of 
ornamental designs to practical purposes. 

In the country about the lower Yukon and southward to the Kusko- 
kwim a favorite form of needle-case is made from a section of the hollow 
wing-bone of a goose or other large waterfowl, plugged at each end 
with wooden stoppers, one representing the head and the other the tall 
of a fish. The surfaces of these cases are covered with a variety of 
incised patterns, as will be seen by the following figures comprising 
plate XLIV: 

Figure ^5, from Kushunuk, is one of these needle-cases, representing 
a fish. Figure 33, from Cape Vancouver, and figure 31, from Sabotnisky, 
also represent fishes and have tufts of seal hair inserted around the 
wooden head and tail. 

Figure 3(3, from Kushunuk, has the stopper carved in the shape of 
the head of a young white whale. Figure 30, also from Kushunuk, has 
a Hat stopper in one end and a round knob on the other. 

h^igure 38, from Kortoii sound, is an ivory tube in the form of a 
woman’s leg, with etched lines to represent the seams of the trousers. 

Figure 37, from Konigunuguraut, is made of wood, over whhdi are 
placed five empty cartridge shells. The stopper is in the shape of a 
cormorant’s head. 

Figure 46, from Unalaklit, is an octagonal tube of ivory. 

Figure 30, from Hotham inlet, is a round, ivory tube with a figure 
of an Arctic hare in strong relief on two opposite sides, near one end. 

Figure 32, from St Michael, is an ivory tube, round at one end and 
broadened by a ridge on each side near the other. It has the raven 
totem etched upon it. 

Figure 48, from Unalaklit, is a short, ivory tube plugged at one end 
and with blue beads inlaid around it. The surface is surrounded by 
zigzag etchings and raven totem marks. 

Figure 29, from Sledge island, has in relief on two sides the figures 
of two white whales. 

Figure 45, from the lower Yukon, is a tube in the form of a woman 
standing with her arms held against her sides. 

Figure 40, from King island, is a round tube carved with two human 
figures, facing inward from each end, in a sitting position, with the 
elbows resting upon the knees and the hands folded under the chin. 
This is a fine piece of carving, and from the fact that it has been much 
worn by handling it is doubtless of great age. 
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Figure 31, flpom the lower Yukon, is a tube with the head of a walrus 
in relief on each of two sides near one end and the head of a seal on 
the other end. 

Figure 28, from Kotzebue sound, is of ivory in the shape of a small 
flask closed by a wooden stopper. The wooden bottom is held in place 
with wooden pegs. In relief on one side of the neck, is the figure of a 
right whale, and on opposite sides are two bears. 

Needle-cases are sometimes used without 8topi>ers, in which case a 
large cord of sealskin is passed through the center, which terminates 
in a hook of bone or ivory for holding thimbles, or hung to it by small 
cords are various little i>endeut ornaments, which consist sometimes 
of the canine teeth of various animals, but are often small carvings 
representing arrowheads, human faces, miifiature belt fasteners, and 
various animal forms. When this style of needle-case is used the needles 
are thrust into the sealskin cord and are drawn into the case by pulling 
on the other end of the cord, and when needed can be withdrawn by a 
reverse movement. 

Figure 25, obtained on Norton sound by Mr L. M. Turner, is a good 
examijle of this style of needle-case with sealskin needle holder. 

Figure 26, from St Michael, is a small, neatly carved needle-case pend- 
ant representing a reindeer^s foot. 

Figures 22, 23, and 27 represent a number of these small pendants, 
all of which were obtained at Kushunuk, The last mentioned is in the 
form of a frog with a large head but without the fore-limbs, 

WOMEN’S “housewives” 

The little oases or bags for materials used in sewing and for other 
articles for women’s work, commonly called “housewives,” are in general 
use among the western Eskimo. They are made from skins of various 
kinds and embellished with needlework in ornamental patterns. The 
lower end terminates usually in a bag and the upper end is rounded; 
to the latter a rawhide cord is attached, having at its end a slender 
cross-piece of bone, ivory, or deerhorn from three to eight inches in 
length, which is generally carved into various designs with the inge- 
nuity characteristic of these people. When not in use the “housewife” 
is rolled up, the cord is wound several times around it and fastened by 
thrusting one end of the cross-piece under the cord. 

A specimen of these housewives from Kaialigamut (number 37918) 
is made from the skin of reindeer ears and pieces of skin from other 
parts of the same animal. The upper end is rounded and trimmed with 
stripes of white, black, and russet leather parallel to the curved edge, 
the seams being sewed in black and white. The lower end terminates 
in a bag, the inner surface of which is divided into square sections by 
double rows of stitching, along which are painted bordering red lines. 
Along the outer edges is a narrow strip of white reindeer fur succeeded 
by a little strip of plucked beaver, outside of which is a coarse fringe 
made from little strips from the edge of the skin of reindeer ears. 
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Plate XLV^ 14^ from the lower Yukon, is a small housewife covered on 
the inside with ornamental patterns of red, white^ and black. It con- 
tains three pockets, and is bordered with a narrow strip of muskrat 
skin; the back is made of fishskin. 

Plate XLV, 32, from the lower Yukon, is a piece of hshskin intended to 
form the outer ends of a large housewife. It is sewed with ornamental 
patterns, oval in outline on three sides and straight across the other, 
and bordered by a narrow fringe of sealskin. 

Plate XEV, 31, obtained on Nunivak island by Dr W. H. Dali, is a 
good example of a housewife made from the skin of reindeer ears, 
bordered by a fringe of small strips of the same material. The sides 
have a border of white reindeer skin, surrounded by a narrow strip of 
sealskin and mink fur around its upper edge. The interior is divided 
into (juadrate spaces by parallel seams of black and white and rows of 
small beads. At intervals around the outer edges are little tags of red 
worsted. The string for fastening is covered with beads. 

Plate XLV, 15, shows a specimen from Big lake, with a central band 
of deerskin about an inch and a half wide by ten inches long, bordered 
along each side with skins from six reindeer ears sewed together along 
the sides. On one end is a semilunar piece of skin, having its front 
covered with rows of beads and an ornamental pattern of white and 
reddish sealskin, sewed with sinew thread and strips of white quills. 
The inside is crossed by parallel rows of stitching with red-painted 
border lines: the inclosed areas are not colored, but are adorned with 
small clusters of beads in their centers. 

A large number of the fastening rods were obtained. The following, 
figured iu idate xlv, illustrate a few of the variations in form and 
outline : 

Figure 29, from Nunivak island, and figure 30, from Big lake, show 
two fastening rods in the shape of salmon. 

Figure 27, from Kofiigunugumut, and figure 28, from Agiukchugu- 
mut, are also fish-like in form. 

Figure 24, from Ukagamut, is a neatly carved rod in two sections, 
united by a cross bar. On one side is represented a white whale, and 
on the other a seal, the figures being very much elongated and slit 
through the backs. 

Figure 26, from Nulukhtulogumut, is a round fastening rod, repre- 
senting a seal; it has an eye at the lower end for attaching the cord. 

Figure 25 shows a rod from Big lake which terminates in the head 
and tail of a wolf, the legs of the animal being represented by etched 
lines on the surface. 

Figure 17, from the lower Yukon, is a small, rod-like piece of ivory 
with a grotesque head at each end, one side apparently representing 
that of a bird and the other that of some other creature. 

Figure 13, from Ohalitmut, is a handsome, flat, ivory rod, having on 
one Bide at each end the figure of a seal carved iu relief, and in the cen- 
ter the head of a man surrounded by a raised border with ray-like, 
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etobed Ijnes extending out from it, evidently intended to represent a 
bood with a far border. On tbe other side Is the face of a woman with 
tattooed lines on tbe chin and a similar indication of a fhr bood, and 
also two seals in relief. , 

Figure 21, from Big lake, is a roond, slender rod terminatingin the 
head of an unknown animal. 

Figure 12, from the lower Yukon, is a slender rod having an eye at 
the lower end for the attachment of a cord, and is composed of a series 
of oval sections divided by grooves and raised headings. 

Figure 18, from the lower Yukon, is another round rod sorroanded 
by grooves and beadinga. 

Figure Ifl, from Gape l^ome, has an eye on one end for attaching the 
cord, and is sharpened at the other to serve as a bodkin. It is etched 
near its base with the raven totem. 

Figure 16, from Nubviukhchugaluk, is triangular in cross section 
and notched along two of the corners; on one side is etched the raven 
totem. This piece also terminates in a point for use as a bodkin. 

Figures 3 and 11 are both from Cape Vancouver, and have their 
ends fattened to serve as sole-creasers in making boots. 

Figure 8, from the lower Yukon; figure 4, from Big lake; figure 7, 
from Chiilitmnt; figure 6, from Kusbunak, and figure 5, from KoHi- 
gunugumut, are all double rods, divided along the middle but joined 
near tbe outer ends. 

Figure 9, from Ghalitmut, has two detached rods united by four 
round iron pegs or rivets, the two rods not touching anywhere along 
their length. 

Figure 20, from the Yukon; figure 1, from Sabotnisky; figure 10, 
from Kofiigunugumnt, and figure 2, from Ghalitmut, are variously oriia- 
meiited with lines and circles etched upon the surfaises. 

Figure 23, from Sfugunuguuiut, is a round ivory rod, with a seal 
.carved in relief on the upper side. 

Figure 22, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a flattened image of a seal 
carved in ivory. 

NEEDLKS AND BODKINS 

Formerly bone needles were used exclusively by the Eskimo, the 
boles for the stitches being pierced with a fine-pointed bodkin or awl 
of hone, ivory, or deerhoni; but since intercourse with white men has 
become more frequent they have obtained steel needles and pieces of 
iron, from which needles are made by themselves. Although . many 
bodkins are now imiuted with iron, a great majority of those in use are 
still made from bone, ivory, or horn. 

Figures 1 and 2, plate xt.viii a, from St Michael, are ivory needles 
used for sewing coarse seams in making boat covers or for similar 
heavy work. 

Ill the collection there is a small, flat, wooden tablet (number 44264), 
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from Cape Darby, fowr and one-Ualf inches long by tbree-qnartera of an 
inch wide and an eighth of an inch thick, used for supportiug a bone 
or an ivory needle while the eye is being piei'ced. The following speoh 
mens are shown in plate xlvi: 

Figure 15, from Sabotnisky, is a sharp-pointed bodkin, made from 
the wing-bone of a large bird. 

Figure 13, from Knshunuk, is another bodkin, made from the hollow 
wing-bone of a bird. It has a neatly made wooden head, inserted like 
a plug in its upper end. 

Figure 1, from St Michael, is of deerhorn, the upper end in the 
form of a human figure, with a face represented on both sides. A 
stick parsing throngh a hole in the body and projecting on either side 
forms the arms. The lower end is rounded and grooved, with a hollow 
at the tip, in which is fitted a slender, tapering point of deerhorn that 
can be removed and replaced at will. This is the only implement of 
its kind tliat was seen. It is fashioned after iion-pointed tools used 
for a similar purpose. 

Figure 14, from Eazbinsky, is a slender, tapering bodkin of ivory, 
having its upper end cut into the form of a fish-head. 

Figure 9, from Cape Prince of Wales, terminates in a link, by which 
is attached a loose piece cut in the form of a bird-head* Little tufts 
of seal hair are inserted in holes around the upper end of the handle 
and in the bird-head, held in place by means of wooden pegs. 

Figure 8, from Big lake, is made of ivory; it has two links in its 
upper end, and the top is carved to represent a fish-head. 

Figure 11, from Cape Vancouver, is triangular in cross section and 
has little strings of beads attached to the handle, the top of which is 
surmounted by a knob. 

Figure 10, from Askinuk, is terminated by a link with a pendant in 
which blue beads are set. 

Figure 12, from Cape Prince of Wales, is triangular in cross section, 
with the upper end neatly cut into the form of a reindeer head. 

Figure 7, from the Kuskokwim, is a handsome ivory bodkin termi- 
nating ill three links, with the hind flippers of a seal pendent from the 
top. 

Figure 4, from Chalitmut, has an iron point and a handle of walrus 
ivory terminating in two links, the top one in the form of a fish-tail. 

Figure 2, from Cape Vaiumuver, is a long iron point with a handle 
of walrus ivory in the form of a salmon, along the body of which are 
set little tufts of seal hair. 

Figure 0, from the lower Yukon, is an iron-pointed bodkin with a 
wooden handle and a little wooden sheath for slipping over the point. 

Figure 16, al^o from the lower Yukon, is a specimen of the larger 
bodkins or awls used for piercing heavy skins employed in making 
kaiaks and for other similar work. 

Figure 3, from Nulukhtulogumut, is a strong iron implement with 
an ivory handle fashioned in the shape of a seal. 
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Figure 5, from Ohalitmut, has an ivory handle terminating in two 
knobs, one above the other, and separated by a projecting beading. 

BOOT-SOLE OEBASEES 

For crimping or creasing the sealskin soles of boots around the toe 
and heel, small, sharp-edged, tiat-poiiited pieces of ivory or bone are 
used. Sometimes these are kuife-like in shape, as in figure 49, plate 
XLJV, from Sledge island, or are smooth, plain pieces like the specimen 
shown in figure 43 of the same plate, which was obtained by Doctor 
Dali from Nuuivak island. 

Figure 47 of the plate referred to represents a creaser in the form of 
a walrus; the head luid tusks are carved, and the flippers and certain 
other anatomical details are etched on the back of the implement. 
This specimen is also from Kunivak island. 

Plate XLiv, 42, from Point Hope, is an elaborate boot creaser of this 
kind, to the upper end of which, attached by a link, is a carving repre- 
senting the head of a white bear. The body of the implement is sinuous 
nearly to the end where it is flattened to a wedge shax)e. 



Plate XLIV, 41, from Kotzebue sound, is a creaser made from ivory 
in the form of a knife, with a pendant attached by a link to the butt. 

Plate XLIV, 50, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a creaser with a link 
at one end, to which is attached a short bodkin. 

Plate XLIV, 51, from Kotzebue sound, is a creaser made by shaping 
down the small end of a piece of bone. 

The accompanying figure 29 is an ivory boot-sole creaser from Nush- 
agak; it is triangular in cross-section, with pictures etched on the three 
sides. The side represented shows a house with smoke issuing from 
the smoke hole, an elevated storehouse to the left, and some people 
api>roaching with a loaded sledge from the right. 

Plate XLIV, 44, from Kmiivak island, is a creaser in the form of a 
murre’s head. 

vtomen’s knives 

The knives used by Eskimo women for skinning and cutting u^i 
game and fish vary considerably in form. Some consist simply of a 
broad piece of slate, roughly crescentic in shape, with the curved side 
ground to a thin edge. 

Figure 8, pla;te xlvii, from Razbiusky, represents one of these rough 
slate knives. 
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Figure 0, plate XLVii, from Kasbnnnk, is a small knife made of slate 
set in a slot iu the end of an oval xrooden handle. 

Figore 7, plate XLVU, from the lower Yukon, is made of a flne*grain 
stone very similar in appearance to slate, set into a wooden handle. 
This specimen is more neatly made than is nsnally the case with these 
implements. 

Figure 6, plate XLVil, from the lower Yukon, is a rough piece of slate 
set in a rudely made wooden handle. 

Figure 9, plate xlvii, from the lower Yukon, is a slate knife attached 
to a wooden handle by means of a rawhide cord passed through a hole 
in the back. It has a sheath made from two pieces of wood fastened 
together with a rawhide cord. 

Figure 10, plate xlvii, from St Michael, is a long slate blade fitted 
into a slot in the end of a wooden handle and bound in place with a 
lashing of untauned sealskin. 

Figure 4, plate xlvii, from Koiligunugumut, is a specimen of the 
iron-blade knives which, since the introduction of iron into Alaska, are 
gradually displacing the old stone and slate implements. It is set in a 
neatly made wooden handle. 

Figure 1, plate xlvii, from Sfuguuugumut, is another iron-blade 
knife with a solid ivory handle. 

Specimens of wooden-handle knives, similar in character to those 
from the American coast, were obtained on St Lawrence island, but 
they show the customary rude workmanship of that district. 

THIMBLES AND THIMBLE HOLDEBS 

I'himbles for women are made usually from small, oval pieces of tough 
sealskin, having a slit extending across one edge, forming a loop-like 
strap, through which the forefinger is thrust, so that the strap rests 
across the nail and the pad of skin in the inner side of the finger (see 
figure 20, plate xliv, from Nubviukhchugaluk). Some of the women 
use metal thimbles obtained from the traders, which are also imitated 
in ivory by themselves, but most of the women prefer the old-fashioned 
sealskin thimbles. 

Figure 21, plate xliv, from Ohalitinut, is one of these ivory thimbles 
made to rest like a cap over the end of the finger; the back is cut away 
except for a straj) or band across the inner border. In form this is a 
combination of the metal thimble of the white people and the .old 
style made from a piece of sealskin. 

Sealskin thimbles are carried usually on a holder or guard attached 
to the end of a cord, which is either fastened to the workbag or forms 
a pendant to the strap of the needle-case. These holders vary greatly 
in form, but are most frequently of hook shape. 

Figure 1, plate xliv, from St Michael, is a thimble holder made from 
a plain piece of bone from the leg of a bird; it is the rudest and 
simplest form of this article. 
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Figure 24^ plate xliv, also from St Michael, is in tlte form of a 
double crescent, with a hole in the middle over which the thimble is 
slipped and retained in place by the crescent-shape bar. 

Figure 14, plate xliv, from Norton bay, is a plain, hook-like holder. 

Figure 19, plate xliv, from Kotsebue souud; figure IS, from Hotham 
inlet, and figure 17, from Point Hope, are all made fi'om ivory and rep- 
resent different forms of this little implement. 

Figure 2, plate xliv, from St Lawrence island, is a rude hook made 
from a walrus tooth. Figure 4, from Kushunuk, is a rather rudely 
made hook of deerhorn. Figure 3 is another deerhorn hook from the 
same locality as the last. Figure 7, from Nunivak island, is a hook 
made from walrus ivory in the form of a salmon. 

Figures 5, 8, 9, 10, and 13, of plate xliv, represent various forms of 
this implement made from ivory. All are from Kushunuk. 

Figure 11, plate xliv, from Nubviukhchugaluk, and figure 12, of the 
same plate, are ivory hook -shape holders from Kotzebue sound. 

Figure lo, plate xliv, from Unalaklit, is a hook-shape holder having 
a leather band which slips down over the hook, holding it closed and 
preventing the thimble from dropping off. 

Figure (5, plate xliv, from Kushunuk, is a specimen which baa a 
wrapping of spruce rootlets around the shank and inside the slot 
which forms the hook to keep the thimble in place. 

Figure 16, plate xliv, is a double thimble guard of ivory from Point 
Hope. 

IMPLEMENTS FOE MAKINO THREAD AND OOED 

Thread for sewing clothing or other small articles is made of sinew 
from the legs of reindeer, dried and beaten with a maul to loosen the 
fibers, which are then divided and cleaned. From the Kuskokwim 
northward to Kotzebue sound and the islands of Bering strait, small 
coinbdike implements with from two to four teeth are in use for this 
purpose. On the lower Yukon a si)ecie8 of tough grass is obtained and 
utilized for making thread and for other purposes. After being dried 
and beaten it is hatcheled with the combs which are used for making 
thread from sinew, (lords are made in different ways and of various 
materials, according to the uses for which they are intended. The 
kind most commonly in use is made from tanned sealskin, which 
is trimmed to an oval shape, from which a continuous strip is cut. 
Sometimes an entire skin is made into an unbroken cord. For heavier 
cords the skin of the walrus is utilized. Tanned reindeer , skins are 
also cut into thongs, and sinews of reindeer and seals are twisted into 
cords of various sizes. On the lower Yukoii and in the interior ter- 
ritory occupied by the Eskimo, cord is made from the inner bark of the 
willow. Strips of whalebone are also frequently employed for lashings 
on sledges, boats, and various implements. 

Figure 5, plate XLViiia, from Norton sound, represents one of the 
combs used in making thread from sinew. 

Figure 6, plate XLViiia, from the Diomede islands, is a comb or sinew 
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shredder of walrus ivory, with four large, coarse teeth and a narrow 
handle. 

Figure 1, plate XLViii u, from Sledge island, is a three-toothed sinew 
shredder with a flattened ktiob-Iike blade at the end of the handle. 

Figures, plate XLViiiu, from Cape ISTome, is a small, flat piece of 
deerhorn with three flat teeth on one end, and figure 2, i)late xltiii a, 
from Sledge island, is a similar implement made of ivory. 

Figure 4, plate xlyiiiu, from Cape Darby, is a toothed ivory imple- 
ment of this kind, one tooth being attached to the side of the main 
piece by means of a strong wrapping of willow root. 

Figures 7 and 9, plate XLViii u-, from the lower Yukon; figure 8, from 
Mission, and figure 10, from Sabotnisky, are specimens of combs which 
have been used in making grass thread. 

The accompanying figure 30, from Sledge island, represents some of 
the implements used for twisting sinew cords. A full set consists of 
two flattened ivory rods with a small knob or head at each end, and 
four bodkin-like ivory rods each with the figure of a deer-head at the 
upper end. These implements are all pierced with holes and strung 
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on a rawhide cord in order that they may conveniently be carried and 
not readily mislaid. 

Figure 8, plate XLViiift, from Cape Vancouver, and figure 5 of the 
same plate, from Nunivak island, represent reels on which thread is 
wound. They are sometimes used also as shuttles in making small 
meshed nets. 

Figures 4 and 6 , x>late XLViii/>, from !Nunivak island, are specimens 
of thread reels carved to represent mythical beings, half woman and 
half seal, with the hands held against the sides of the faces. 

Figures 3 and 7, plate xlviii/>, from the same island, are ivory reels 
carved to represent seals. 

Figure 31 represents a sinew cord 8i)inner from St Lawrence island. 
This object is made of ivory and consists of three parts; these are a 
quadrate base for holding in the hand, and pierced in the middle of 
the outer surface for the insertion of one end of a slender rod having a 
knob at its other end. A flattened rod is ])ierced near one end and 
slipped upon the first-named rod, upon which it revolves. The sinew 
to be spun is attached to the flattened rod at the shoulder, just below 
the hole, and by a raj)id circular motion of the hand the flattened rod 
is caused to revolve rapidly, giving the desired twisting to tlie cord. 
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No implements of this kind were seen among the Eskimo elsewhere 
in the region visited, and it is quite possible that the St Lawrence 
islanders obtained the idea from some of the whaling ships which stop 
so frequently along their shore. 



For dressing and tanning skins several different implements are 
used, the most important of which are scrapers for cleaning the fat and 
water from the surface, and polishers for the purpose of softening th( 
hide. From the lower Kuskokwim to the northern part of Nortor 
sound and the coast of Bering strait, stone-blade scrai)ers with lonj 
handles are the prevailing style, although on the coast and islands o: 
Bering strait a short-handle scraper is frequently seen, while fron 
Kotzebue sound northward they are all of the latter type, with th< 
handle made to fit the hand and elaborately carved. 

Plate XLix, 17, from Big lake, represents one of these scrapers o 
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hardf green schistose groand to a crescentic edge, fitted to a wooden 
handle eleven inches in length, which extends downward, overlapping 
about one-half tlie length of the blade, and held in place by a rawhide 
lashing which is prevented from slipping by a ridge along the lower 
edge of the wood. The upi)er part of the handle is bent downward 
for convenience in grasping. 

Plate XLix, 19, from the lower Yukon, is a slate scraper similar in 
design to the last, with a wooden handle attached by a lashing of 
spruce root, the upper part bent downward nearly to a right angle. 

Plate XLIX, 20, from N^ubviukhchugaluk, is a scraper consisting of a 
chisel-shape blade inserted in a broad wooden handle which overlaps 
the upper part and is held in position by a lashing of spruce root. On 
the upper surface of the handle is a groove to receive the forefinger, 
on the inner side is another groove to rec^eive the thumb, and two 
grooves on the under surface of the downward-turned end of the handle 
admit the remaining three fingers. 

Plate XLIX, 15, from the lower Yukon, is a short scraper with a 
wooden handle curved downward to a pistol-like grip, and a heavy 
blade of black chert ground to a chisel-shape edge, fitted to the handle 
with an intervening pad of grass. The blade is held in position by 
means of a strong lashing of spruce root. 

Plate XLIX, 12, from the lower Yukon, has a broad, flattened blade of 
slate, chisel-shape at the edge, with an overlapping wooden handle 
held in place by a spruce-root lashing. The handle is bent downward 
to form the grip. 

Plate XLIX, 18, from Norton sound, has a large, slate blade with a 
rounded, chisel-shape edge. It is fitted into a groove in the wooden 
handle, which is held securely in place by a rawhide lathing. The 
handle is broad near the blade and narrows gradually to a rounded 
grip, which is bent abruptly downward 5 a groove extends along the 
upper surface, and others, on two sides, below the grip, form a rest for 
the forefinger and the thumb. 

Plate XLIX, 10, from Sledge island, has a flat blade of slate with a 
rounded edge fitted against a shoulder on the lower surface of the 
overlapping wooden handle, which has a projecting spur just above the 
grip, intended to rest between the thumb and the forefinger when the 
implement is in use. 

Plate XLIX, 13, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a small scraper with a 
fiat, chisel-like blade of black slate, held in position against the short 
oval wooden handle by a rawhide cord. Another scraper from Cape 
Prince of Wales (number 434:05) consists of a rudely chipped flint blade, 
fitted into a mortise in the rough wooden handle and secured by a 
lashing of sinew. The upper end of the handle is bent downward and 
has two grooves on the lower surface to receive the second and third 
fingers. 

Plate XLIX, 11, from 81edge island, has a thin, chisel-shape blade of 
18 ETH 8 
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black slate wedi^ed into a slot in the wooden handle/ which is broad 
near the socket and tapers gradually to the grip/ where it is enlarged 
to form a broad oval to rest in the pidm of the hand. ' A broad groove 
runs down the front of the handle/ and the' sides are; dattened to form 
rests for the thumb and the forefinger; 

Plate XLTX, 7, from Kotzebue sound, is a short handle for a scraper, 
made of fossil mammoth ivory, with a slit in its lower end for the 
insertion of a fiint blade. It is hollowed on the lower side of tlu3,bent 
ui)i>er portion to receive the thumb. Oh the outer surface are two 
grooves for the second and third fingers. The first finger is intended to 
rest at the base of the blade. 

Plate XLix, 8, from Kowak river, has a chisel-point, chipped flint 
blade, inserted in a plain handle of fossil mammoth ivory. Another 
specimen (number 4862?), from Kotzebue sound, has a chipped flint 
blade inserted into a slot in the ihamihoth ivory handle, which has a 
groove on the inside for a thumb rest and two on the upper surface for 
the first and second fingers. A deep slot on the under surface is 
intended to receive the third and fourth fingers. 

l^late XLix, 14, from Hotham inlet, is a wooden handle larger than 
that last described, but grooved in the same manner to receive the 
fingers. 

Plate XLIX, 3, also from Hotham inlet, is a short handle of mam- 
moth ivory, with a slot for the insertion of a flint blade. The back of 
the handle forms a| flaring edge intended, when in use, to rest on the 
under surface of the hand near the base of the thumb, while the first 
and second fingers are placed in a deep groove in front and the third 
and fourth fingers lie in a deep excavation on the under surface. 

Plate XLIX, 2, from Point Hope, is a handle made from fossil mam- 
moth ivory, with a deep groove on the inside for receiving the thumb, 
two grooves on the upper surface for the first and second fingers, and 
an excavation on the lower surface for the third and fourth fingers. 

Plate XLIX, 4, from Point Hope, is a scraper consisting of a small flint 
blade fitted into^a handle of mammoth ivory. On the inside is a shal- 
low depression for the reception of the thumb, and another above for 
the first and second fingers; a deep slot across the lower surface is for 
the third and fourth fingers. 

Plate XLIX, fi, from i’oiut Hope, has a blade of brown flint in a wooden 
haiulle, which has a deep slot for the thumb on the inner side, two 
grooves for the first and second fingers on the upper surface, and a 
deep excavation below for the third and fourth fingers. 

Plate XLIX, 6, from Point Hope, is a very curious specimen, roughly 
triangular in shape; the chipped flint blade is fitted int^o a groove in a 
wooden handle, which lias'a large blue bead inlaid on the upper part; 
on the inside is a deep slot for the reception of the point of the thumb; 
along the front of the top is a deep excavation bordered above by three 
grooves for the ends of three fingers, and on the outside a hollow for 
the little finger. 
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Plate L, 13, ftom Ohalitmiit, is a deerborn scraper with a well shaped 
upearved handle, a blade formed like an obliquely truncated half of a 
spoon, and a sharpened edge. 

Plate L, 16, from Sledge island, and figure 17, of the same plate, from 
the lower Yukon, are sections of deerhorn with one surface flattened 
and cut to a sharp edge. < 

Plate L, 14, obtained on St Lawrence island by Captain O. L. Hooper, 
is a crescent-shape piece of reindeer horn with a sharp edge, flat upon 
one side and beveled to three surfaces on the other, with a groove run- 
ning down the center of each. 

Plate L, 10, from St Lawrence island, is of ivory, dish-shaped, some- 
what oval in outline and nearly straight on the upper or thicker side ; the 
other side is curved and thinned down to a sharp edge. It is used by 
resting the thumb on the interior and grasping the back with the first 
and second fingers. 

Plate XLix, 1, obtained by Mr L. M. Turner at St Michael, is a rounded 

bowlder-like piece of 
granite about 5 inches in 
its longest diameter for 
rubbing and softening 
skins; the lower surface 
is smoothed and polished 
by use. 

SKIN DRESSING 

Among the Eskimo it 
is customary for the men 
to dress the skins of large 
animals such as rein- 
deer, wolves, wolver- 
ines, bears, seals, and walrus, while the women prepare the skins 
of smaller creatures such as fawns, hares, muskrats, marmots, and 
waterfowl, and sometimes assist the men in the preparation of the 
larger skins. 

In dressing sealskins and walrus hides they are first scraped to free 
them from the adherent particles of flesh and fat, then rolled into a 
bundle with the hair side inward and kept in the house or the kashim 
until they become sour and the hair loosens; small sealskins are some- 
times dipped in hot water to hasten the loosening of the hair; the hair 
is then scraped off and the skin is stretched on a wooden frame, made 
from sticks of driftwood (figure 32), by stout cords passed through 
slits around the edges and over the side bars of the frame, when they 
are again scraped and placed outside the house to dry. When dry 
they are removed from the frames and folded compactly into flat, oblong 
packages (figure 33), for convenience in carrying or storing. If the 
skin is to be tanned with the hair on, for use in making boots or 
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clotliiBg, it ie soaked thoroughly iu urine to remoye the fat^ then 
stretched, scraped, and dried iu the manner described. 

The beautifully white, parchment like leather used for boots and 
ornamental work is made from small sealskins from which the hair has 
been removed. The skin is then soaked in urine to free it from the oil, 
stretched upon the drying frame and expos^ iu the open air during 
the coldest months of winter; the intense cold and the beating of the 
dry snow upon the surface of the skin bleaches it to a satiny whiteness. 
A finer quality of white leather is obtained from the gullets of large 
seals and walrus treated in the same manner. The russet colored seal- 
skin, used for ornamental work, is made by washing the surface of this 
white, parchment-like leather with dye obtained from alder bark. 

The skin of the wolf-fish {Annarrichas lupns)^ called k&chti-hlulc by 
the Eskimo, when stretched and dried makes a thin, blackish, parchment- 
like material, which is cut into narrow strips and frequently welted into 
the seams of boots and other articles of clothing, or used for other 
ornamental purposes. The white woolly skin of the new-born fur seal, 
after being tanned, is dyed a rich brown by an infusion of alder bark 
and cut into narrow strips for borders to 
garments or for making tassels for boots ''"‘p 

and frocks. 

To tan reindeer skin with the hair on, 
the fleshy side of the skin is wetted with 
urine; it is then rolled into a compact 
bundle, with the hair side outward, and 
permitted to remain a few hours iu the 
M^arm kashira, after which it is unrolled 
and any remaining fragments of sinew or 
flesh are removed with a scraper. It is then dried and again thor- 
oughly scraped and hung up open in the kashim while a fire is 
burmng, and dried until it becomes hard and almost as brittle as 
pasteboard, when it is taken down and scraped carefully and lightly 
on the inner side. This breaks the grain of the leather and covers 
the epidermis at the roots of the hair with numberless little cracks, 
rendering the skin very i>liable. After this treatment the skin is 
•scraped again more thoroughly, and boiled fish eggs, while still warm, 
are rubbed on the inner surface. It is then rolled up and i>ermitted to 
lie for a few hours, after which it is unrolled aiul worked and rubbed 
between the hands until it becomes dry and soft; a linal scraping then 
removes any remaining roughness or adherent matter and completes 
the i)roce8S of tanning. Reindeer skins tanned in this manner are 
beautifully white ou the inside and the leather is as soft and pliable as 
chamois skin. 

Small skins are soaked iu urine to remove the fat, after which they 
are stretched and worked with the hands an<J finally rubbed with 
pieces of pumice until dry. Urine is so much used in tanning and for 
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otlier purposes that every house is provided with one or more tubs iu 
which a constantly renewed supply is kept 

Marmot skins and the skins of muskrats and birds are rubbed and 
worked in the hands, after which the women use their teeth to chew 
the harder parts to render them softj they are then stretched and 
dried and a slight wash of oil is applied to render them more pliable. 

The skins of salmon and losh are dressed and used for making bags, 
boots, mittens, and waterproof garments by the Eskimo of the lower 
Yukon. The intestines of seals, cleaned and inflated, are dried, and 
form a kind of translucent parchment, which is cut into strips and 
sewed to form the waterproof frocks worn by the men when at sea in 
the kaiaks or when out on land in rainy weather. These garments 
will shed water for several hours. Coverings for the smoke holes iu 
roofs of houses and kashims are made of this material, which is used 
also for covering bedding during transimrtation or in open camps. 

The Eskimo who live away from the coast, lacking the sea animals, 
use the intestines of deer aud bears for similar purposes. 

HUKTING AND HUNTING IMPLEMENTS 
ANIMAL TRAPS AND SNARES 

Owing to the rapid extermination of reindeer in the neighborhood of 
the coast of Norton sound, the natives depend on hunting the various 
kinds of seals and on fishing for their main supply of food. For over a 
hundred miles along that coast, during my residence at St Michael, not 
a dozen reindeer were killed each year. Twenty years earlier reindeer 
were extremely numerous throughout the same district, but the intro- 
duction of firearms, after the Americans took possession of the country, 
resulted in a wasteful slaughter by the natives, who soon succeeded in 
virtually exterminating these animals in the larger portion of the coast 
region. 

Before the introduction of firearms the Eskimo had various ingenious 
modes of capturing and killing deer. They were stalked iu the usual 
manner by hunters, armed with bows and arrows, who approached the 
herds by creeping from one shelter to another until within bow shot. 
At other times two hunters went together, and when a herd of reindeer* 
was seen one of the hunters walked immediately behind the other, so 
that their two bodies were iu contact. Then, while keeping step as 
one man, they walked directly toward the herd. The deer would per- 
mit them to come Avithin a certaii^ distance and then make a wide cir- 
cuit for the purpose of passing behind the advancing hunters; the man 
iu the rear then took advantage of the first hollow or other shelter to 
throw himself on the ground and lie bidden while his companion con- 
tinued onward, apparently without paying the slightest attention to 
the game; as a result.the deer would circle in behind him, and while 
watching him were almost certain to ruu within bow shot of the con- 
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cealed hunter; when they were near enough be would spring up and 
discharge his arrows; this would distract their attention from the first 
man, who in the meantiiiie had also concealed himself. In running to 
escape from the hunter who had just discharged his arrows, the game 
would frequently circle within shot of the other man and become so 
confused as to run wildly back and forth, a]3proaohing each man in 
turn several times before the survivors regained their wits sufficiently 
to make their escaj^e. 

Another method was to close the lower end of a rocky pass through 
which the deer were accustomed to travel, and then make a drive trom 
the open valley and inclose an entire herd at once, when they were 
killed with lances and arrows. The people said that in cases of this 
kind they were accustomed to kill every deer thus inclosed, with- 
out regard to number, and that frequently such large numbers were 
killed that they were unable to utilize them, and they were left where 
they fell. 

Deer were also snared with strong nooses of rawhide, which were 
tied to stout bushes and held open by light strings of grass or sinew con- 
necting them with other bushes, or with small 
stakes planted in the ground. In feeding, the 
deer would entangle tLeir antlers or thrust in 
their heads, so that they were held or strangled 
by the nooses closing around their necks. 

Another method practiced by the young men 
in early summer, when the fawns were born, was 
to look for them, and when a fawn only a few 
days old was found they would run it down. 

The hunters considered this sport to be a great 
test of agility and endurance, for instead of Fm. 34~-M«xki of a de«r 
shooting the fawn with arrows, as might readily 

have been done, it was a matter of i)ride to pursue the animal until 
it became so tired and its feet so tfmder that it stopped and permitted 
itself to be captured. 

At the time of my visit to Point Barrow in 1881, reindeer were still 
common in the low mountains to the south and southeast of that place, 
but it had become very easy to obtain breech loading guns and ammu- 
iiitiou from the whalers, and the people were destroying the deer very 
rapidly. One old man and his son, it was claimed, had nearly five 
hundred skins in storage, and others had an abundance of them. 

DalPs sheep were also killed in large numbers by these people and 
by the Eskimo of Kowak river, Judging from the number of skins seen 
among them. 

Figure 34 shows a model of a deer snare from the lower Yukon; it 
consists of two straight sticks, to the larger of which the end of the 
snare is firmly attached, while the outer side of the loop is lightly held 
by a smaller stick which serves to keep the snare in place. 
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This method of snaring deer is illustrated in figure 36, which repre- 
sents a boot-sole creaser from Kushagak. It is etched ou three sides, 
and on the side shown are two reindeer caught in rawhide snares, with 
another snare still set between them. 

The white bear is found only at very rare intervals on the mainland 
south of Bering strait. A single young white bear was killed a few 
miles south of St Michael during iny residence there, and was said to 
have been the first one seen in many years. On St Lawrence island they 
are frequently seen on the ice during winter and spring. The hunters 
there kill them by concealing themselves among the ice hummocks in 
the course the bear is pursuing, and as he passes shoot him in the bead 
between the eye and the ear. This spot is chosen on account of the 
thinness of the skull, as the .44-caliber bree<5h-loading guns which 
they use have not power enough to kill the bear if shot in any other 
part. 1 saw a great many skulls of these animals on the island named, 
and all of them had bullet holes in the same place. 

From Point Hope to Point Barrow bears are not uncommon, and a 
number of Eskimo living along the coast from Bering strait northward 
have been frightfully disfigured by encounters with them. A man 
from Point Hope told me of an encounter with one of these animals 

that took place near his vil- 
lage in the winter of 1880. 
Two men left the village and 
went out on the sea ice dur- 
ing the night to set their nets 
for seals; while they were setting the nets, at some distance from each 
other, one of them heard the snow cracking under the feet of a white 
bear which was approaching. The hunter was without weapons of any 
kind, and as it was too dark to see the animal he quietly lay down fiat 
upon his back on the ice, hoping to escape notice. The bear came 
direc.tly up to him, and stopping, began smelling along his body, until 
finally he pressed his cold muzzle against the hunter’s nose and mouth 
and sniffed vigorously several times. As he did this the hunter held 
his breath until his head swam. Suddenly the bear heard the other 
hunter moving about and raised his head to listen; then he sniffed at 
the hunter’s face again and started off* on a trot toward the other man. 
When the bear had been gone a few moments the prostrate hunter 
sprang to his feet and fied for his life toward the shore, hearing the 
death cry of his comrade as he ran. About noon the next day, when 
the sun came to the horizon, the villagers armed themselves an<l went 
out on the ice, accompanied by the wife of the missing hunter. They 
reached the place at dawn and found the bear still feasting on the 
hunter’s remains. The wife fired the first shot at him, followed by the 
others, and the bear fell; then the woman drew a hunting knife and 
rushing at the bear slashed its sides until the skin hung in shreds, 
when she stopped from exhaustion. 
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Another man in that region has the scalp and flesh from one side of 
his head, including one eye, tom away by a stroke from the paw of one 
of these animals. 

Formerly, after bears had been brought to bay by dogs they were 
killed with stone or iron-pointed lances, and, indeed, the people of the 
Siberian shore still kill many in this old fashion. 

Wolves are killed with guns or arrows or are taken with various 
kinds of traps; steel traps have been introduced by the traders, but 
the ancient devices are still sometimes used for both wolves and foxes. 

One of the common methods of killing wolves in ancient times, which 
is still practiced to a slight extent, was by the use of 
spits made of whalebone. A slender piece of bone, 8 
or 9 inches in length and a third of an inCh wide is 
pointed at each end, and, after being softened, is bent 
upon itself in folds or 2 inches in length. It is then 
bound in position by a strip of cord and laid aside until 
it becomes dry, when it retains the form in which it has 
been bent. The cord is then taken off and the whale- 
bone is soaked in oil for a short time, then wrapped in 
tallow, blubber, or sometimes a piece of fish-skin, after 
which it is placed in a locality frequented by wolves 
and foxes. 

Biscovering this morsel the animal begins to devour 
it, but finding that it is not easily masticated, swallows 
it entire, doubtless mistaking it for a piece of gristle. 

When the whalebone becomes warm and is moistened 
in the stomach, it straightens out and the pointed ends 
pierce the beast to death or cause such pain that it 
is soon found and dispatched by the hunter who has 
followed its trail. 

Figure 36 shows examples of this implement both in 
the folded and extended form ; they were obtained at 
St Michael. Dead falls, used as traps for minks, foxes, 
and sometimes for larger animals, are made by build- 
ing a small inclosure of sticks driven into the ground, 
over the entrance to which a heavy log is supported by an ordinary 
4-shape device. 

Plate LI, 6, illustrates a bait spit for use in one of these 4-traps,^’ 
which was obtained at Port Clarence by Doctor Ball. It consists of a 
double-pointed bone spit about seven inches in length, with a notch an 
inch from one point, against which is fastened the end of another bone 
spit resting against the notch, and projecting at the other end opposite 
the point of the first named. 

Near Andrei vsky I saw snares for catching lynxes made by building 
a dome-shape pile of brush, with one or more narrow openings leading 
to the bait, which was placed on the ground under the center. At the 
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niQiitli of eacli of these openings a rawhide loop was so arranged that 
the lynx could not reach the bait without getting its head or legs 
entangled, and as the animal drew back the snare would close and hold 
it fast. 

Another common style of snare was made by setting a noose over a 
path used by animals and digging a deep hole in the ground below it. 
To the lower end of the snare a heavy stone was attached, hanging in 
the mouth of the pit; the upper part of the snare was held open by 
attaching it by strings to surrounding objects, and a trigger was so 
arranged that at a touch from a passing animal the stone would be 
freed and drop into the hole, causing the snare to close and draw the 
aniinars neck down to the ground and hold it fast. 

Sometimes a noose was set at the entrance to a tunnel made in the 
frozen snow, with a bait of meat at the rear end, and in endeavoring 
to reacli this the animals wore snared. I was informed that animals as 
large as reindeer, and even bears, were formerly caught by means of 

snares, and that 
they were in gen- 
eral use for tak- 
ing red and white 
foxes. 

South of the 
mouth of the Yu- 
kon the Eskimo 
formerly made 
pits for catching 
wolves by dig- 
ging in summer 
square holes 
down to the per- 
manently frozen earth, and then making a wall about the sides and 
grading the earth in a gentle slope up to the outside edge, thus making 
a pit so deep that no animal could jump out; it was then covered with 
a frail roof concealed by straw and weeds, with the bait laid on the 
center, lii winter the roof was covered with snow. According to the 
old men this was the commonest style of trap used in ancient times, 
and with it many animals were caught. 

One of the most ingenious traps found among the Eskimo was one 
by means of which the tension of a set of strong, twisted sinew cords 
was used to throw a lever and brain the animal that sprung it. These 
traps were known to the people trom the northern shore of li^rorton 
sound to Kotzebue sound; they are not now used on the American 
coast, as they have been superseded by steel traps, but I was informed 
that formerly they were in common use. 

On St Lawrence island were found many pieces of such traps that 
were large enough to kill foxes, and from this I conclude that they are 
still in use in that district. The accompanying sketch (figure 37) from 
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a model made by an Eskimo living at the head of Kortou sound, shows 
the parts and illustrates the working of this ingenious contrivance: 

1 — 1 is a cylinder of wood, that material or bone ordinarily being used 
for these traps; 2 — 2 are crosspieces of wood or bone, bound together 
by strong sinew cords; 3 is an ivory or bone block; 4 is an ivory or 
bone pin, fitting into 3, and is attached to a cord passing through a 
hole in the cylinder to the bait at 10; 5 is a slot cut through the side 
of the cylinder; 6 is a stout lever of bone with a knob at its inner end, 
which is inserted through the cords connecting 2 — 2 ] 8 is a pointed 
spike of bone or ivory (a nail is sometimes used on St Lawrence island) ; 
7 is a peg projecting from the side of the lever. 2 — 2 are twisted in 
opposite directions until the twisting of the connecting cords, which 
pass around them and through the cyliuder, causes a strong tension, 
thus holding the crosspieces so firmly against the ends of the cylinders 
that they can not slip back. This also draws the cord so taut in the 
cylinder that when the lever, 6, is drawn back to lie parallel with 9, a 
great resistance is encountered, acting like a spring to throw it back 
to its first position. The lever, 0, is held in position next to 9 by pass- 
ing 4 over 7 and into 3. The bait is tied to the end of a cord attached 
to 4 at 10, so that it lies just within 8. The trap is then fastened firmly 
to the ground and concealed with earth, but care is taken to insure the 
free working of the lever. The bait is then exposed in line with the 
lever and when a slight pull is given, the pin, 4, is freed and the lever 
springs sharply over, burying the spike set in its end in the skull of the 
animal. 

These traps work very nicely and strike a heavy blow. They are 
ordinarily made for killing foxes and wolves, but I was told that 
formerly they were sometimes used for bears. 

Figure 13, plate li, illustrates a cyliuder for one of these traps from 
St Lawrence island. It is 12 inches long and 5 inches in diameter, and 
is made from a piece of the jawbone of a whale. It is capped at each 
end by a ring of bone held in position by four iron nails. A deep notch 
is cut in the middle of one side of the cylinder, at one end of which is 
a slot and at the other a round hole through the side. 

Figure 11, plate Li, from the same island, is a lever made of bone, 
forked, and armed at the outer end with iron spikes. The inner end 
terminates in a rim of bone. This is the striking arm of one of these 
traps. It has a notch on one side for receiving the trigger. . With this 
arm is a bone ring (plate li, 15), x>ierced with four holes, intended for a 
cap, at one end of the cylinder. 

Figure 12, plate li, from the same island, represents another striking 
arm for a trap, with three iron spikes set in it. 

For trapping beavers in their houses square nets, 4 or 5 feet across, 
with meshes large enough for the beaveris head to pass through, are 
fastened over the entrance to the animal’s house below the surface of 
the water, so that in going out or in the animal will become entangled 
and drown. These nets are sometimes used iu the same way for otters. 
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Hares are snared and netted in spring by setting the nets or snares 
among the bashes which they frequent, so that they become entangled 
while moving aboat, or^by setting fine sinew nets in open spaces 
among the bushes and then making a drive and frightening the animals 
into them. This method is practiced for taking both the large Arctic 
hare and the white rabbit. 

Parry’s marmot is a common animal in many parts of Alaska, par- 
ticularly about the head of Norton sound and along the shore of 
Kaviak peninsula. Their skins are highly prized for making light 
frocks for summer use and form a prominent article of trade among 
these people. They are best when taken early in spring, soon after the 
marmots have come out of their holes and while they are still in the 
soft, grayish winter fur. They are taken in several ways. One method 
consists of a noose fastened to the end of a willow or alder stick 4 or 
6 feet long, with the large end planted firmly in the snow or ground. 
The small end, having the noose attached to it, is bent down so that 
the noose hangs just over the marmot’s runway in the snow or on the 
ground, and is held in place by a small cross stick above it, which is 
hooked under a stick bent across the runway with its ends thrust into 
the ground. It is fastened so lightly that as the animal passes a touch 
releases the trigger and the bent stick springs up and catches it. 

Figure 4, plate li, is an example of this style of snare from Cape 
Darby. The noose is made of whalebone, and is passed through a 
small wooden cylinder, which causes it to run freely and at the same 
time helps to hold it in position. 

Similar nooses were obtained from the head of Kotzebue sound with 
the cylinders made from the hollow wing-bones of birds. In these 
latter a hole is made in one side of the bone at the lower end, in which 
is tied the end of a fine rawhide line. This line passes uj) through 
the cylinder, and has a small, round block of wood tied crosswise at 
the other end of the cylinder. 

Figure 38 is another style of marmot trap, from the head of Norton 
sound, made from a cylinder of wood a little over eight inches In 
length. The cylinder is made in two i)art8, fastened together by means 
of a willow-bark lashing through holes made along the line of junction 
on both sides. A slot is cut through the upper side and a deep groove 
runs around the inside from it, and there are two holes near the other 
end. A strong running noose, made from feather vane or whalebone, 
is inserted through the upper slot and lies concealed within the groove 
on the inside. At the upper end of the noose is a sinew cord, which is 
attached to a bent stick having one end planted firmly in the ground 
and held in position by a strand of willow bark tied to it, passed down 
through the two holes in the cylinder, and knotted on the under side. 
As the animal comes out of a hole or along a runway, where the trap 
is set, it enters the cylinder, and finding the passage barred by the 
strand of willow bark across the end, bites it off. This releases the 
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bent stick, which flies up and draws the concealed noose taut about 
the animal’s body and holds it against the upper side of the cylinder 
until it is strangled or the trapper comes to remove it. 

Among the people living to the south of the Yukon month thousatids 
of muskrats and minks are caught every fall and winter iii small 
wicker fish traps, such as are used for taking the blackfish {Dallia). 
These traps are set in creeks and small rivers, beneath the ice, with 
a close wicker or brush fence extending as wings from either side and 
completely shutting oft' the stream except at the opening occupied by 
the funnel-shape mouth of the trap. In this way from ten to twenty 
mink have been known to be taken in a single day. The traps are 
completely submerged, and, of course, when the animals swim into 
them they are unable to rise to the surface, and quickly drown. At 
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times animals even as large as the land otter enter these traps and 
are taken. 

The skins of minks, muskrats, and marmots are taken off', by a slit 
between the hind legs, and dried on stretchers, with the flesh side out- 
ward. The stretchers are made by fastening together two long, slender 
sticks by means of crossbars, which permit them to be brought 
together by a hinge-like motion and pushed into the inside of the skin ; 
they are then spread, thus stretching the skin and holding it until it 
is dry. This contrivance and the “ flgure-4 ” dead-fall were probably 
introduced by white men. 

Land otters and beavers are taken at their holes by means of steel 
traps. 

The hunting of fur-bearing animals of all descriptions commences 
with the first heavy frost of autumn and continues until the short cold 
days of midwinter. Then a period of cessation ensues until February, 
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wbeh the hunting and trapping are reenmed and continued until the 
sun ill .April renders the fur too harsh and brittle to be of value. 

The buiitiiig of sealSf whales, and walrus is conducted in a variety 
of ways, according to the season. 

Eac*h year about the first of September the hunters on the coast of 
Korton sound begin to overhaul their seal nets, repair broken or weak 
places, and rig them with sinkers and floats. The nets used are from 
10 to 15 fathoms in length and from 1| to 2 fathoms in depth, made 
from rawhide, with a mesh large enough to admit easily the head of a 
seal; they are buoyed with wooden floats, or sometimes with inflated 
bladders; the floats are frequently made in the form of sea fowls or 
the heads of seals. The lower side of the net is strung with sinkers 
of stone, bone, or ivory, and is anchored at each end by a large stone 
tied with a heavy rawhide cord. These nets work precisely like the 
gill nets used for salmon Ashing, and ai*e very eii*ective. 

By the middle of September fur seals of two or three species begin to 
come in shore and pass about the rocky jioints or around reefs which 
guard the entrances to the bays and coves which they are in the habit 
of entering. The nets are watched by the owners, and when a seal is 
caught the hunter goes out in his kaiak and brains it with a club or 
stone, fashioned for the purpose; then if the net has been damaged it is 
repaired and reset. 

During the dark nights of midwinter seals are netted beneath the 
ice. The blowholes of the seals are located during the day; at night 
the hunters go out and make four holes in the ice, in the form of a 
square, at equal distances from the seal liole; a square net is then 
placed under the ice by means of a long pole and a cord, so arranged as 
to cover the access to the hole from below, and held in place by cords 
passing up through the holes in the ice. When the seal rises to breathe 
it becomes entangled in the net and is captured. This method of net- 
ting is common from Bering strait to Point Barrow. 

Another method of netting seals through the ice was observed on 
the shore between Bering strait and St Michael. In swimming along 
the shore the seals are obliged to pass near the rocky iioints and head- 
lands. Taking advantage of this, the hunters make a series of holes 
through the ice at intervals of from 10 to 15 feet, and then, by use of a 
pole a little longer than the distance between the holes, a stout sealskin 
line is ]>assed along from hole to hole until the cord is run out to the 
distance desired, and is used to drag the long net below the ice. Sink- 
ers are fastened to the lower edge of the net, and it is held in position 
at each end by a stout cord tied to a crossbar at the hole or to a stake 
set in the ice. While swimming beneath the ice during the night the 
seals become entangled in the net and drown. 

For light sinkers on these nets, long, pointed, ivory weights are used 
by , the people from the northern end of Norton sound to the coast of 
Bering, strait. 
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Figure 17, plate IJI, is an example of one of the ivory sinkers from 
Sledge island; it is long, rounded, and tapers frmn the middle toward 
each end. 

Figure 16, plate Lit, from Oape Nome, is another sinker of this de- 
scription, made from a walrus tusk, with three links in the middle. 

Figure 18, plate Lir, is a light ivory sinker, from Sledge island, with 
etchings on its surface representing touts and houses. 

Figure 2, plate lti, from Oape Espenberg, is a club used for killing 
seals; it has a rounded, curving, wooden handle, with a rawhide cord 
wound around it to afford a good grit). A rounded knob of bone, 
grooved to fit against the side of the haiKlle, is fastened to the bead by 
a lashing passing through two holes and around a groove at the back. 

Figure 6, plate m, from the head of Norton sound, is an oval brain- 
ing stone, luivitig a groove around the middle and the ends brought 
down to a truncated point. This stone is used on the end of a stout 
cord, which is fastened firmly about the groove. 

Figure 1, plate m, from Point Hope, is a braining stone of mottled 
black and white color, roughly oval in outline, with a hole pierced 
through one end, in which is fastened a stout rawhide loop, by means of 
which the hunter swings the stone and brings it down upon the head 
of the animal. 

Figure 3, plate Lii, from Kigiktauik, is an oval bone head for a 
braining club, with a prominent ridge along the face and truncated on 
the back ; it is provided with three holes, by means of which it is lashed 
to the handle. 

Figure 23, plaie lii, from the Diomede islands, is a float for a seal 
net, with a long, flattened handle, oval in cross section and pierced at 
the lower end for attachment to the net cord. 

Figure 22, x)late lii, from Cape Nome, is a float in the shape of a 
seal head, with blue beads inlaid for eyes and tufts of hair inserted on 
each side of the nose to represent bristles. A hole is i^ierced through 
the neck, through which the cord is passed for fastening it to the net. 

Figure 15, plate lii, from Point Hoi)e, is a curiously made float rej^- 
resenting a seal, with a rounded body, terminating at the rear in an 
ivory ring for attachment of a cord ; on the back a larger ivory ring is 
inserted and held in place by a wooden pin. In this ring are linked 
two ivory pendants, having upon their outer surfaces incisions rep- 
resenting the eyes, nostrils, and mouth of an animal, probably a seal. 
The eyes of the seal in the head of the float are represented by inlaid 
white beads. 

Figure 21, plate lit, represents the head of a seal, with the eyes 
formed by inlaid blue beads. A large bone ring is inserted in the mouth, 
from which hang two ivory pendants. 

Figure 26, plate lii, represents a double-head seal, with a hole made 
through the wood on the back end for the attacjhment of the cord, and 
an ivory pin, with a single link pendant, inserted in the breast. 
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Figure 26, plate LXi, is a rudely oval, wooden net float, pierced on 
one side. It is from Icy cape. 

Figure 24, plate Lii, from St Lawrence island, is a wooden net float, 
somewhat rounded in outline, with an ear on one side, which is pierced 
with a hole for the attachment of the line. 

Figure 14, plate un, from St Michael, are specimens, made from wal- 
rus ribs, of a class of implements which serve a double purpose^ they 
are used as sinkers and as handles for hauling in the seal or beluga 
nets. 

Figure 20, plate lii, from one of the Diomede islands, is an elongated 
oval sinker for a seal net, made of walrus ivory 5 it is surrounded with 
etched bands of zigzag pattern. 

About the end of February the Eskimo from Bering strait southward 
begin to hunt seals at the outer edge of the shore ice, where the leads 
are open at that season. On the 28th of February, 1880, 1 met a party 
of people on their way from the head of Norton bay to Oape Darby, 
where they were going to hunt seals on the ice until spring opened. 

At midnight on March 28, the same season, I reached a village on 
the northern shore of Norton sound as a party of seal hunters came 
in from the outer edge of the ice, bringing several tine, large hair seals. 
The entire village was up awaiting their return, and we were cordially 
welcomed to the ensuing feast, which lasted until well into the morning. 
The entrails and other parts of the viscera were cooked and passed 
around as siiecial delicacies, while the people of the village who had 
come to share in the feast assisted in dressing the animals. 

At this season, also, the people about St Michael begin their usual 
spring hunting upon the ice. They leave their village, hauling their 
kaiaks, spears, guns, and other implements on small, light sledges made 
specially for the purimse. Whenever open water is to be crossed the 
kaiak is launched, the sled placed upon it, and the hunter paddles to 
the opposite side, where he resumes his journey upon the ice. The 
method of obtaining seals at this time is by the hunter concealing him- 
self on the ice close to the water, and from this point of vantage shoot- 
ing or spearing them as they swim along the edge. Sometimes a seal 
is shot or speared Avhile lying asleep on the ice. 

When the ice breaks up, so that there is much open water, with 
scattered floes and cakes of varying size, the hunters make long hunts 
in their kaiaks, searching for places where the seals have hauled up 
onto the ice. 

On the 10 th of May, one season, 1 met a party of Eskimo between 
Pastolik, near the Yukon mouth, and 8 t Michael. They had umiaks of 
ordinary size on sleds, drawn by dogs, and were going with their families 
to the outer edge of St Michael island to hunt seals, planning to return 
to the Yukon mouth in the umiaks when the ice had left the coast. 

During the early spring months the small hair seals come up through 
holes in the ice to be delivered of their young. These holes are 
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sometimes covered by the hunter with au arch of snow, and the seals are 
surprised aud spear^ as they come up. When stalking these seals as 
they lie sleeping or snuning themselves on the ice, the hunter wears a 
pair of knee protectors made of white bear or white dog skin, which 
reach from just above the knee to the ankle, and have the long shaggy 
fur outward. They are secured upon the leg by strings along their 
edges, like a legging, but they do not inclose the leg in the rear. A 
huge mitten of the same skin, reaching from the hand to a little above 
the elbow, is also worn on the left arm. Armed with a spear, which has 
a long line fastened to a detachable point, the hunter approaches erect 
as near to the seal as is prudent, then lies flat upon the ice and places 
his bent left arm before him so that the huge fur mitten forms a shield 
between him and the seal. The fur hood is raised over his head, so that 
the long border of gray or whitish fur blends with the mitten. The 
color of the fur harmonizes so well with that of the snow that the hunter 
can creep to within the desired distance of the seal without being 
detected. He is always careful to keep his body flat and in a direct 
line behind the mitten, aud trails his gun or si)ear behind him with his 
right hand until Jiear enough to make sure of his aim. When stalking 
a seal in this manner the hunter carries a small wooden scratcher, con- 
sisting of a neatly carved handle, tipped with seal claws. If the seal 
becomes uneasy or suspicious, the hunter pauses, and with this imple- 
ment scratches the snow or ice in the same manner aud with the same 
force as a seal while digging a hole in the ice. Hearing this the seal 
seems satisfied and drops asleep again. This is repeated, if neces- 
sary, until the hunter is within reach of the animal, when he drives his 
spear into it, braces himself, and holds fast to the line. If close to a 
hole, the seal struggles into it. By holding the line the hunter pre- 
vents its escape, and the animal soon drowns aud is hauled out. Of 
late years guns are commonly used for this class of hunting, and the 
seal is shot through the head, so that it remains on the ice. 

On the Diomede islands 1 obtained a typical pair of white bear skin 
knee protectors, having a triangular xnece of sealskin sewed on their 
upper edge to extend above the knee, along the leg, and provided with a 
cord which extends thence up to the waist belt of the hunter. 

Figure 7, plate Lii, from Point Hoi^e, is an ivory-handle scratcher 
with a ring in the upper end; the handle is crescentic in cross section. 
Tlie lower end is divided into two parts, on which two claws are held 
firmly in jmsition by a sinew lashing. 

Figure 8, plate Lir, from Point Hope, is a similar scratcher with au 
ivory handle, and with three claws fitted on the lower end in the same 
manner as in the preceding specimen. The upper end of the handle is 
carved to represent the head of a seal. 

Figure 9, plate Lll, from St Michael, is a very ancient scratcher 
obtained in the ruins of an old village. It is made of reindeer horn 
and has tv/o points forming a Y-shape end, on which the seal claws 
18 ETH 9 
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were fitted. The handle has a groove around it for the sinew cord that 
served to hold the claws in place. 

Figure 0, plate Lii, from St Lawrence island, is a small scratcher 
with a wooden handle, and with, three large claws upon the tip, which 
are held in position in the usual manner by sinew cords. 

Figure 11, plate lii, from Norton sound, is a wooden-handle scratcher 
with three claws fastened in position by fine sinew cords passed through 
a hole in the handle. The upper end of the handle is bound with sinew 
cords to afford a firm grip, and a loop of similar cord is fastened to the 
butt for suspending the implement from the wrist. 

Figure 10, plate lii, from Gape Prince of Wales, is a handsomely 
made scratcher with a long wooden handle, having three claws on the 
lower end, attached in the usual manner. The handle is carved on 
both sides, above and below, and terminates in the image of a white 
bear’s head, having blue beads inlaid for eyes. 

Figure 4, plate Lii, from St Michael, is a rather rudely made scratcher, 
with a wooden handle having four claws at the tip, held in position by 
a strip of rawhide pierced with four holes and drawn over the claws, 
with a fiap extending back on the handle and bound by a cord lashing. 

Another method of approaching seals on the ice is by the hunter 
covering a light framework with white sheeting and placing it upon a 
kaiak sled in such a way as to conceal himself and the sled, which he 
pushes cautiously before him until he is within range and shoots the 
seal with a rifie. Should he not be provided with a rifie, ho uses a 
spear, but approaches near enough to be sure of the cast and then 
fixes the barb firmly in the animal’s body. 

After having killed a seal at sea the hunter is sometimes able, if the 
seal be small, to drag it upon the kaiak and thrust it inside; but if it 
be large this is impossible, and he is compelled to tow it to the shore or 
to the nearest ice, where it can be cut up and stowed in the interior of 
the kaiak. The towline is made fast to the animal by cutting slits in 
the skin through which cords are passed, or the flippers are tied 
together by cords and drawn against the body and a cord passed 
through a slit in the upper lip and the head drawn down on the breast. 
In order to pass the cord between the slits in the skin without difli- 
culty, small, slender bone or ivory probes are sometimes used, having a 
notch at the upper end and a groove along both sides. The cord is 
looped and placed over the notched end; the hunter holds the two ends 
in his hands and passes the doubled cord through from one slit in the 
skin to another. 

Figure 12, plate lii, represents an implement of this kind obtained 
on Kotzebue sound. It is of deerhorn, with a wooden handle fastened 
on by sinew cords and heavily grooved on four sides to enable the 
holder to secure a firm grip. 

During the winter and late in the fall seals are usually fat enough 
to float when killed in the water, but in spring, and sometimes at 
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other seasons, they are so thin that they sink and the bnnter loses 
them. To insure their floating while being towed, it is a common prac- 
tice to make slits in the skin at varions points and, with a long pointed 
instrnment of deerhom, to loosen the blabber from the masole for a 
space of a foot or more in diameter. Then, by use of a hollow tnbe, 
made from the wing-bone of a bird or from other material, air is blown 
in and the place inflated; wooden pings are then inserted in the slits 
and driven in tightly to prevent the air from escaping. By the aid of 
several snch inflated spots the seal is floated and the danger of losing 
it is avoided. 

Figure 13, plate Lii, from Sledge island, is one of the probes used for 
loosening the blabber in the manner described. It consists of a long, 
carved rod of deerhom, round in cross section and pointed at the top. 
It is set in a slit made in the round wooden handle and held in position 
by means of a lashing of spruce root. A similar instrument was 
obtained at Nome. 

Figure 19, plate lii, from Sledge island, shows a set of eight of the 
described wooden plugs, flattened oval in cross section. They are 
fashioned to a thiu, rounded point at one end and are broad and tran- 
cated at the other, giving them a wedge shape. 

Daring the latter part of August and early i>art of September nets are 
set near rocky islets or reefs to catch white whales. These nets are simi- 
lar to those intended for seals, except that they have larger meshes 
and are longer and wider. Whales enter them and are entangled 
exactly as flsh are caught in gill nets, and, being held under water by 
the weight of heavy anchor stones, are drowned and remain until the 
hunter makes his visit to the net. As these nets are set so far from 
shore that it is impossible to observe them from the land, a daily visit 
is made in a kaiak to inspect them. Sometimes white whales are cap- 
tured in seal nets near the shore, but this occurs only once or twice in 
a season. Occasionally a school of these whales, while swimming in 
company, encounter one of these nets set for them and by their united 
strength tear it to pieces and escape. 

BIBD SNAKES AND NETS 

The Eskimo have various ingenious methods of taking ptarmigan 
and water fowl. Daring the winter small sinew snares are set among 
the bashes where the ptarmigan resort to feed or to rest. Sometimes 
little brush fences are built, with openings at intervals in which the 
snares are set so that the birds may be taken when trying to pass 
through. Figure 10, plate li, illustrates one of these snares, from Nor- 
ton sound. It consists of a stake nearly 14 inches in length, having a 
rawhide running noose attached to its upper end by a sinew lashing; 
a twisted sinew cord about a foot in length serves to attach the snare 
and stake to the trunk or branch of an adjacent bush. 

As spring opens the male birds commence to molt and the brown 
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BQmmer plainage appears about their necks. At this Uiue they become 
extremely pugnacious and utter loud nottis of challenge, which so excite 
other males within hearing that desperate battles ensue. The birds 
occupy small knolls or banks of snow, which give them a vantage point 
from which to look over the adjacent plain. If, when on his knoll, the 
male ptarmigan hears another uttering his call within the area he con- 
siders his own he flies to the intruder and fiercely attacks him. This 
habit is taken advantage of by the Eskimo, who stuff the skin of one 
of these birds rudely and mount it upon a stick which holds the head 
outstretched. This decoy is taken to the vicinity of one of the calling 
males, and it is planted on a knoll or snowdrift so that it forms a con- 
spicuous object. The hunter then surrounds it with a finely made net 
of sinew cord supported by slender sticks. Both netting and sticks are 
pale yellow in color, and are scarcely discernible at a short distance. 
The hunter then conceals himself close by and imitates the challenge 
note i the bird hears it and fiies straight to the spot. As he files swiftly 
along within a few feet of the ground he sees his supposed rival, dashes 
at him, and is entangled in the net. The hunter secures him, after which 
he carries the decoy and the net to the vicinity of another bird. 

Figure 9, plate li, illustrates one of these fine-meshed ptarmigan 
nets, from St Michael. It is made of sinew cord, and is about 16 feet 
in length. At each end it has a wooden spreader, in the form of a round 
stake, about 18 inches in length, tapering at the lower end, to which a 
deerhorn point is securely lashed. In the middle of the net is a similar 
wooden spreader. 

In the collection from Cape Prince of Wales is a similar but stronger 
sinew net (number 43354) having the two end spreaders and three 
wooden sticks for use along the middle of the net for holding it in 
position. 

Once when hunting near the Yukon mouth in the month of May, 
while patches of snow still covered the ground in places, I saw my 
Eskimo companion decoy i^tarmigan by molding some soft snow into 
the form of a bird; around the part representing the neck he placed a 
bunch of brown moss to imitate the brown plumage. This image was 
placed on a small knoll ; from a short distance the imitation of a j)tar- 
migan was excellent and the hunter succeeded in calling up several 
birds that were in the vicinity. lie told me that hunters used to call 
the birds in this manner to shoot them with arrows when they were 
hunting on the tundra and had no food. 

After tlie first snow of winter great flocks of ptarmigan migrate 
southward across the Kaviak peninsula and resort to the valleys of 
Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers for the winter. They fly mainly at 
night, and usually begin to move just as it is becoming dusk, when it 
is still possible to distinguish objects at a distance of 75 or 100 yards. 
A favorite direction for these flights is down the valleys of the rivers 
flowing southward into Norton bay. 
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When the migrating season commences the people take advantage of 
it to capture the birds with salmon nets. Each net is from 50 to 100 feet 
in length and is spread open by wooden rods; a man or a woman at each 
end and another in the middle holds the net flat on the ground; when 
a flock of ptarmigan come skimming along within two or three feet of 
the ground, the net is suddenly raised and thrown against and over 
the birds, so as to cover as many as possible. The persons at the ends 
hold the net dowii, while the one in the middle proceeds to wring the 
necks of the captured birds. After throwing them to one side the net 
is again placed in position. In this manner a hundred birds or more 
are sometimes captured in a few minutes. 

Gulls are taken about the northern shore of Norton sound and the 
coast of Bering strait by means of bone or deerhorn barbs, pointed at 
both ends and having a sinew or rawhide cord tied in a groove around 
the middle, the other end of the cord being fastened to any suitable 
object that will serve as an anchor; or a long line is anchored at both 
ends and floated on the surface of the water with barbs attached to it 
at intervals. Each barb is slipped lengthwise down the throat of a 
small flsh which serves as bait. As the gulls in their flight see the dead 
fish floating on the water they seize and swallow them; when they 
attempt to fly away the barbs turn in their throats and hold them fast. 

Figure 7, plate Li, represents one of these barbs made of deerhorn; 
it was obtained from Norton sound. 

Along the northern coast of Norton sound the people gather the eggs 
of sea fowl from the clifts by means of seal nets, which they roll into a 
cable and lash in that shape with cords; the nets are then lowered 
over the cliffs and the upper ends firmly fastened to rocks or stakes. 
The egg gatherer fastens a sash about his waist, removes his boots, 
and goes down the net, hand over hand, to the ledges below, the meshes 
of the net forming excellent holding places for the fingers and toes; the 
hunter then fills the inside of his frock above the sash with the eggs 
and climbs to the top of the clift’. 

Jii a camp at Oape Thompson, on the Arctic coast, I saw many dead 
murres which had been caught by Jetting a man down by a long line 
from the top of the cliff to the ledges where the birds were breeding; 
there he used a scoop net and caught as many birds as he wished by 
putting it over them while they sat stupidly on their eggs. 

On the islands of Bering strait the people catch great numbers of 
auklets with scoop nets, and also by placing the rudely stuffed skin of 
one of the birds on a rocky ledge and a fine-mesh net or snare about 
it. These birds swarm around the rocky cliffs like bees and continually 
alight near each other, so that the hunter has only to place the snares 
in position and come out of concealment to take the birds as they are 
caught. 

Figure 5, plate li, illustrates one of these snares from St Lawrence 
island. It consists of a wooden stake, about five inches in length, 
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having about its upper end a wrapping of whalebone which secures 
the middle of another strip of whalebone extending outward about a 
foot in each direction, each end of which is made into a running noose. 

Figure 1, plate Li, represents a set of snares, from Big lake, used for 
catching ducks or other wild fowl about the borders of grassy lakes. 
It consists of a strong spruce root, three or four feet in length, with 
a rawhide cord fastened to each end, by which it is firmly attached to 
stakes. Spaced at regular intervals along this root are eight running 
nooses, also made of spruce root, spliced by one end to the main root, 
leaving a point projecting outward about two inches, which serves to 
hold the noose open. The snares are set just above the surface of the 
water across the small openings in the floating grass and weeds, and 
as the birds attempt to pass through they are caught. Similar snares 
of whalebone were obtained along the shore of Norton sound, and 
thence northward to Kowak river and Kotzebue sound. 

An ordinary sling, consisting of a strip of leather in the middle and 
two long strings at each end, for casting a stone, is used among the 
Eskimo from the mouth of the Yukon to Kotzebue sound for k illi ng 
birds. A compound sling or boias is used for catching birds by the 
people of the coast from ITnalaklit to Kotzebue sound, the islands of 
Bering strait, St Lawrence island, and the adjacent Siberian coast. It 
is used but little by the people around the northern end of Norton 
sound, but in the other districts mentioned it is in common use. 
These implements have from four to eight braided sinew or rawhide 
cords, varying from 24 to 30 inches in length, united at one end, where 
they are usually bound together with a tassel of grass or fine wood 
shavings; at the free end of each cord is a weight of bone, wood, or 
ivory, usually in the form of an oval ball, but occasionally it is carved 
into the form of an animal, as in the specimen from Point Hope, illus- 
trated in figure 8, plate Li, which has ivory weights representing five 
white bears, a bird, and a seal. Another example, from Nulukhtu- 
logumut, shown in figure IC, plate li, has four pear-shape ivory balls, 
with raven totem marks etched upon their surfaces at the lower 
ends of the rawhide cords; to the united upj)er ends are attached two 
white gull feathers to guide the implement in its flight. The specimen 
represented in figure 14, plate li, which was obtained at St Law- 
rence island, has four oval wooden balls united by a braided sinew 
cord; another from Port Clarence, shown in figure 3 of the same plate, 
has six oval balls of bone attached to sinew cords. 

When in search of game the boias' is worn wound around the 
hunter’s head like a fillet, with the balls resting on the brow. When 
a flo(!k of ducks, geese, or other wild fowl pass overhead, at an altitude 
not exceeding 40 or 50 yards, the hunter by a quick motion untwists 
the sling. Holding the united ends of the cords in his right hand, he 
seizes the balls with the left and draws the cords so tight that they 
lie parallel to each other; then, as the bii'ds come within throwing 
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distaooe, b« awini's the balls aroaod bis head once or twice and casts 
them, aiming a little in firout of the flock. When the balls leave the 
hand they are close together, the cords trail behind, and they travel 
so swiftly that it is difflcnlt to follow their flight with the eye. As they 
begin to lose their impetas they acquire a gyrating motion, and spread 
apart until at their highest point they stand out to the full extent of 
the cords in a circle four or five feet in diameter; they seem to hang 
thus for a moment, then, if nothing has been encountered, torn and drop 
to the earth. While in the air the cords do not appear to interfere 
with each other, but when the sling reaches the ground the cords will 
be found to be interwoven in a perfect network of entanglement; if a 
bird is struck it is enwrapped by the cords and its wings so hampered 
that it falls helpless. 

It is curious to note the quickness with which this implement 
changes its course if one of the balls encounters any obstruction. At 
Cape Wankarem 1 saw the Ohukchi capture many eider dncks by its 
aid, and frequently saw one of the extended balls or its cord touch a 
duck, when the other balls appeared as if endowed with intelligence; 
their course was rapidly changed, and the bird enwrapped as com- 
pletely as if it had been struck squarely by the sling. Owing to the 
space covered by these implements they are very effective when cast 
among a flock of birds. They are used mostly on low points over which 
waterfowl fly at certain hours of the day. 

The Eskimo of the Yukon delta and the low country to the southward 
make drives of waterfowl ou the marshes during August, when the old 
birds have molted their wing-feathers and the young are still unable 
to fly. Salmon nets are arranged hy means of stout braces and stakes 
to form a pound with wings ou one side; the people form a long line 
across the marsh and, by sboutiqg and striking the ground with sticks 
as they advance, drive the birds before them toward the pound. As they 
approach it, the line of people converge until they reach the wiugs, and 
the birds, thus inclosed, are driven in and killed with sticks. Thou- 
sands of downy young are thus slaughtered and thrown away, while 
umiaks are filled with the larger or adult birds. One of the fur traders 
told me that he witnessed a drive of this kind where about a ton of 
young birds were killed and thrown aside, while several umiaks were 
loaded with the larger birds, among which were many varieties of ducks 
and geese. Tbe^e drives and the constant egg gathering that is prac- 
ticed every spring are having their effect iu rapidly diminishing the 
number of waterfowl in this district. 

SEAL SPEABS 

The ordinary types of weapons used for spearing seals from a kaiak 
vary from 4 to 4^ feet iu length. They have a light wooden shaft, 
rounded or slightly oval in cross section, of about the same size from 
butt to point, with a long, rounded head of bone or ivory having a 
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hole iD the tip in whicli is fitted a wooden socket with an oval slot^ to 
receive the wedge-shape base of a detachable barbed point of bone or 
deerhorih The heads of some of these spears are shaped into rounded^ 
tapering i)oints, which are inserted in the ends of the wooden shafts; 
in others the heads have deep, wedge-shape slots in which the bev- 
eled ends of the shafts are fitt^, and have a small shoulder at their 
upper ends to prevent the lashings from slipping. In all instances the 
heads are held firmly in position by strong lashings of braided sinew 
cord, which sometimes extends up the shaft in a long spiral, with from 
one to three bands of wrapping at the upper end, inclosing the quills 
of feathers placed near the butt, the other ends of the feathers being 
inserted in deep slits in the shaft, as are also the ends of the sinew 
cord, to hold the wrappings in position. The ivory points for these 
spears are from an inch to three inches in length, aiul have two or three 
barbs along each side, with the points and edges formed by four beveled 
faces, and are pierced near the base to receive a sealskin cord which 
connects them with the hafts. When the spear is thrown, the barbed 
point, when imbedded in the animal, is immediately detached from the 
head of the shaft, to which it remains attached only by the sealskin 
cord which has been wrapped around the shaft; as it unwinds the 
shaft of the spear is drawn crosswise after the retreating animal, and 
serves as a drag to exhaust its strength and render it more easily over- 
taken by the hunter. The method most frequently used, however, is 
to attach to the barbed point a line about 3^ feet in length, which is 
divided at about two thirds of its length into two ends, which are 
attached to the shaft about two feet apart, a little nearer to the head 
than to the butt, and are then wound tightly about the shaft. Plate 
Lili, drawn from a photograph, illustrates the attitude of a 8t Michael 
man casting a seal spear from a kaiak. 

Figure 2, plate liv, from XJnalaklit, is made with the head, point, 
and lashings placed upon the hafts in the usual manner, but the butt 
is without feathering. 

Figure 4, plate Liv, a typical spear of this class, from Norton 
sound, has on the butt three feathers from a cormorant’s tail, but is 
otherwise very similar in its finish to the one just described. 

Figure 3, plate x.iv, from 8t Michael, is a spear having an ivory head 
fitted upon the shaft by moans of a slot. The barbed point is attached 
to the shaft by a line about 10 inches long, fastened Just above the 
lashing which binds the head to the shaft. 

Figure 5, idate liv, from Big lake, has an ivory head, roughly trian- 
gular in cross section, with angles rounded and the butt cut down to 
a smaller size and inserted in a slot on the end of the wooden shaft, 
which is attached to the head by a rawhide lashing passed through a 
hole iu the shaft and iu the adjoiaing part of the head. Outside of this 
the usual sinew lashing holds the shaft firmly over the end of the head. 

Figure 6, plate liv, from Cape Vancouver, is another spear, with a 
double-tbathered butt and an ivory head carved at the end to represent 
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tbe head of an otter. The inner end of the head has a wedge-shape 
slot, in which the beveled point of the shaft is fitted 5 in the base of the 
head is a hole through which a rawhide lashing is passed and wound 
tightly around the projecting sides of the slot, holding the bead firmly 
against the shaft. A braided sinew cord is also wound about tbe shaft 
from the head to the butt, where the featherings are held in place by a 
tight wrapping. 

All the small spears with featherless shafts which were collected 
came from the shores of Norton sound; those with single feathering 
were obtained between Bering strait and the Kuskokwim, and those 
with the double feathering from Nunivak island and tbe adjacent 
mainland at Gape Vancouver, Ohalitmut, and other villages of that 
district. 

These spears are the lightest weapons of this character used by the 
Alaskan Eskimo, and serve mainly for tbe capture of the smaller seals. 
Throwing-sticks are in general use for casting them. 

Figure 1 , plate Liv, from Nunivak island, is an example of another 
style of seal 8 i)ear intended to be used with a throwing-stick; tbe 
head is short and thick and the feathered butt of the shaft has attached 
to it a bladder float, over which is a light netting of twisted sinew cord. 

WALRUS AND WHALE SPBA BS 

For taking the larger and more vigorous seals, walrus, and white 
whales, a spear of about the same size and length is used in connection 
with a float and float-board. The dragging of the shaft against the 
water, in the kind of spears just described, is sufficient for retarding 
tbe flight of the smaller seals after they are struck, but for the larger aui- 
mals tbe greater resistance of a large float on a long line is required. 
This latter style of implement is in use from Kotzebue sound to Bristol 
bay. The haft is not feathered, and the head is rather longer and 
slightly heavier than that 011 ordinary spears of the class just described. 
The heads are of ivory or bone, and, in the region about Nunivak island 
and the adjacent mainland, are commonly carved into the conventional 
forms of wolves or land otters. 

Figure 7, plate Liv, from Nunivak island, is such a spear, with the 
end of the head carved to represent the head of a land otter, with blue 
beads inlaid for eyes. 

Figure 8, plate liv, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a spear with the 
shaft carved to represent the conventionalized form of a wolf. The 
ivory head has a wedge shape point by which it is fitted to the shaft, 
and is bound firmly in place by a spruce-root lashing in place of the 
usual sinew or sealskin cord. 

Figure 10, plate Liv, from the Yukon mouth, is a spear with the 
float line and board attached. The barbed ivory point has a triangular 
iron tip inserted in a slot, and is united to the head by a rod of deer- 
horn inserted in a hole in its lower end. The point is pierced through 
the middle for the insertion of a strong rawhide line, which passes 
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back and ib looped to the lower end of a strong sealskin line six to 
eight fathoms long, connecting the spearhead with the float, which 
consists of the entire skin of a seal with all of the openings closed and 
having a nozzle by means of which it is inflated. A cord loop in the 
front end serves to attach it to the end of the float line, which also 
has a permanent loop for this parx>os6. 

The float*board consists of a strong, oval hoop of spmce made in two 
U -shape pieces, with the ends brought together and beveled to form 
a neatly fitting joint, which is wrapped firmly with a lashing of spruce 
root; the sides have holes by which a thin board is fastened to the 
under side, the ends of which are notched in front to form a coarsely 
serrated pattern with five points that are inserted in slots cut in the 
front of the hoop. The front of the board is oval, and the sides taper 
gradually to the points of two projecting arms, which extend four or 
five inches behind the bow; between these arms a deep slot is cut, 
with the inner border rounded. The board has a round hole in the 
center and a crescentic hole on each side (plate liv, 10). 

On the kaiak the float-board is placed in front of the hunter, with 
the armdike points thrust beneath the cross lashing to hold it in posi- 
tion, and upon it lies the coil of float line with the spear attached and 
resting on the spear guards on the right rail of the boat; the end of 
the line is passed back under the hunter’s right arm to the float which, 
fully inflated, rests on the deck just back of the manhole. 

When the spear is thrown the coil runs off rapidly and the float is 
thrown overboard. In some cases, when the prey is vigorous and leads 
a long pursuit, another line, like that shown in figure 9, plate Liv, is 
made fast through the semilunar orifices in the center of the float-board, 
which latter, when drawn through the water by means of this cord, 
assumes a position nearly at a right angle to the course of the animal 
and forms a heavy drag to impede its progress. 

When hunting on the ice the float-board, with the line coiled upon it, 
is carried in the left hand of the hunter and the spear in the right hand 
while he watches along the borders of the leads or holes for the appear- 
ance of the seal. When he succeeds in striking it, he holds firmly to 
the line until the animal is exhausted, or if necessary the float-board 
attached to the line is cast into the water, while the hunter hurries to 
his kaiak and embarks in pursuit. 

In addition to the smaller spears used in connection with the throw- 
ing stick and float-board, larger spears are used to cast directly from 
the hand. These spears have a stout wooden shaft from four to seven 
feet long, with a finger-rest of bone or ivory lashed on at about one 
third of its length from the butt. The head is of bone or ivory, rounded 
and fitted to the wooden shaft by lashings in a manner similar to that of 
the smaller spears. It is pierced near the base for the reception of the 
line by which it is attached to the shaft. Several feet of this line are 
wound about the shaft, so that when the point is detached the cord will 
unwind and the shaft will form a drag to impede the animal in its efforts 
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to escape. Figure 2, plate lya, is a typical spear of this kind from 
St Michael. 

Figure 3, plate x.Ya, illnstrates a typical example of this kind of 
spear which was obtained at Sledge is^nd. The shaft is a little over 
six feet long, tapmring from the middle toward both ends, the upper 
end being the smaller. The private mark of the owner is marked on 
the shaft in red and black paint. The head is held in place by a com- 
bination of sinew and rawhide lashings. Spears very similar to this 
are in common use on the shores of ilirorton sound and Bering strait. 

Figure 1, plate LYa,.from Norton sound, is an example of the large 
spear used in that locality. 

Figure 8, plate LVa, is another spear of this kind, abont seven feet in 
length, from Port Clarence. The shaft is strongly lashed with rawhide 
in several places, the lashings being held in place by small bone pins, 
and a strong fluger-rest in the form of a seal-head is attached to one 
side for use in casting; the butt has a tapering, rounded point of bone, 
fastened by a rawhide lashing which passes through an orifice in the 
bone. The bone head is inserted in a groove in the wooden shaft, 
against which it is held firmly by a rawhide lashing; an ivory rod 
about seven inches in length is inserted in the toi) and on it is fitted 
the detachable harpoon point, the tip of which is slit and a triangular 
piece of brass inserted to form a sharp point. The detachable point 
has a hole through which is passed the cord which attaches it to the 
shaft. 

Figure 7, plate Lva, from Sledge island, is a similar but shorter 
walrus and whale spear, having the bone heml worke<l into an image 
of a wliite bear’s head, with pieces of blue beads inlaid for eyes. 
Speai's'of this character were found also in use along the coast of 
Kotzebue sound and northward to Point Barrow. 

Prom St Lawrence island a similar but ruder spear of this kind was 
obtained. It has a long, roundeil shaft, with a small ivory head and a 
finger- rest at the middle; the short bone tip at the butt is sharpened 
to a wedge-shape point. This specimen, which measures nearly eight 
feet, is the longest of any of the spears that were seen. 

Figure <>, plate Lva, from Norton sound, is a spear used for walrus 
and whales, somewhat similar in general character to those already 
described, but the long, slender shaft has a spur-shape point of bone 
inserted in its upper end and fastened by a rawhide cord. This pro- 
je<jts obliquely from the shaft instead of being in line with it, as in the 
other specimens described. The usual lashings of rawhide are around 
the shaft, but the bone head is smaller and terminates in a knob, in 
which is inserted the bone peg on which is fitted the detachable point. 
This point has a flat, triangular, iron tip and a hole through the base 
for the attachment of a stout rawhide cord that passes backward 
through two grooves iu the bone head and thence along the shaft to 
the butt, where it is coiled and attached to a float. 

Figure 6, plate Lva, from Ghichiiiagamut, is the style of large hand 
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spear used on !Nunivak island and the adjacent mainland, between the 
Yukon and the Kuskokwim. A deerhorn peg is inserted in the side of 
the shaft to serve as a finger^rest for casting. The shaft is largest near 
the head, round in cross section, and tapers gradually back to the 
truncated tip. A modification of this style is seen in figure 4, plate 
LYa, th)ni Pastolik, which has the finger*rest formed of a small bone 
pin inserted in the side of the shaft, but with the latter oval in cross 
section and tapering each way, like the Norton sound spears of this 
kind. 


FLOATS 

The sealskins used as floats in connection with spears in capturing 
large seals, walrus, and white whales, are taken from the seals entire 
and are tanned usually with the hair removed. To stop the holes made 
in them by spears or in other ways, and to prevent their fastenings from 
becoming loose and the consequent loss of the float and the game, plugs 
of wood, bone, ivory, or deerhorn are used, which are stud like in form, 
with spreading heads and a deep groove around the side. The hole in 
the skin is first sewed up or patched, if necessary, leaving a very small 
orifice, through which the stopper is pressed until it projects far enough 
on the inside for the workman to wrap a stout lashing of thin rawhide 
or sinew cord around the groove and make it fast. This work is done 
through a hole left oiieu at the muzzle of the skin, after which the 
nozzle through which it is inflated is inserted and fastened by rawhide 
lashings. Some of these stoppers are plain, but most of them have the 
upper surface carved in a great variety of ornamental designs. 

Figure 5, plate LVi«, illustrates a specimen of one of these stoppers 
obtained at Konigunugumut, having the top in the form of a cone. 

Figure 7, plate LVid, from Kubviukhchugaluk, has a conical head 
with half of a blue bead set in the top. 

Figure 1, plate LVia, from Konigunugumut, has an oval head. 

Figure 4, plate lvi from the same locality, has an oval head with 
the raven totem sign etched upon its surface. 

Figure 6, plate lviu, also from the same locality, has around, flat top, 
with two concentric circles surrounding a wooden plug set in the center. 

Figure 3, plate lvi a, from Gape Nome, has the top surrounded by a 
circle with an inlaid bead in the center and a conical base. 

Figure 10, plate lvi a, from Cape Nome, has the top in the form of a 
seal’s head, with the eyes, nostrils, and ears indicated by round wooden 
pegs inlaid in the ivory. 

Figure 14, plate lvi a, from Sledge island, is a large, round, wooden 
plug, on the surface of which are three concentric incised circles. 

Figure 13, plate lvi a, from Cape Vancouver, has the upper surface 
very slightly rounded and bearing the features of a woman in low 
relief. The eyes, nostrils, and mouth are incised; there are two labret 
boles on each side of the lower lip, and radiating lines from the middle 
of the mouth indicate tattooing. 
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Figure 15, plate LVia, from Agiukcluigumut, is of ivory and bas a 
Fuinan face carved on the surface of the head. 

Figure 9, plate LYia, from Oape Vancouver, is an ivory plug, oval in 
outline, with the face of a short-ear owl on its ux)per surface. 

Figure 2, plate LVi«, from Ohalitmut, is a small stopper with the 
face of a seal in relief on its surface. 

Figure 8, jdate LVia, from Oape Darby, is a stoypier with a stem in the 
form of a link, with its base xuojectiiig and pierced with a hole, through 
which a crosspiece 
cf ivory is inserted 
to hold the lashing 
in position. In the 
link, and carved 
from the same piece 
of ivory, is a seal- 
head with bristles 
set in by plugs of 
wood to indicate the 
whiskers 5 the eyes, 
nostrils, and cars 
are represented by 
wooden plugs. 

Figure 12, jdate 
LVir/, from Oape 
Darby, is another 
link plug, having 
carved on it a seal- 
head, the nostrils 
and eyes formed by 
inlaid beads. The 
base has the usual 
constricted neck, 
but is conical in- 
stead of flattened. 

Figure 11, i)late | 

LVia, from Sledge 
island, is made like 
the xmeceding, with 

a conical base attached to the open link by a narrow neck. In this 
link is another one, the outer end of which is carved to represent the 
end of an inflated float. 

Figure 16, plate lvi o, from Kusliunuk, is a long, slender float with an 
ivory nozzle. It is made from the intestines of a seal, and is intended 
to be attached to the shaft of a liaiid spear. Some of these floats 
are made from the bladders or stomachs of seals and walrus, and are 
usually oval in shape. 

Figure 39, from Nunivak island, is a sealskin float, tanned witli most 
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of the hair removed. It bas an ivory nozzle fitted in the pla<^ of one 
of the fore-flippers. The front of the skin Is bent downward apd 
wrapped with rawhide cord, with an ivory peg stuck through to pre- 
vent the cord from slipping. The cord has a loose end about three 
feet in length with a loop for attaching it to the float line. 

The nozzles for the smaller floats, which are attached to the shafts of 
spears, are made usually of ivory; they are round and have a projec- 
tion at one end which is pierced for the attachment of a line to bind 
the nozzle to the shaft of the si)ear; an enlarged rim prevents the 
lashing from slipping oflf. In some specimens the base is not pierced, 
but a projecting piece is left which is concave on the lower surface and 
convex on the upper and serves to retain the fashing. 

Figure 29, plate LVi a, represents a nozzle or mouthpiece obtained at 
Cape Vancouver. It is intended for a small float. 

Figure 24, plate LVi a, is a nozzle from Cape Darby. The projection 
on the side has a single hole for the passage of the cord and a shoulder 
on the projecting end which is grooved for the lashing. 

Figure 27, plate LVt a, from Unalaklit, is another mouthpiece with a 
single flattened hole through its projecting lower side. 

Figure 17, plate LVlu, from Kiishiinuk, is a large mouthpiece having 
a raven totem mark on’ one side of the base, which is pierced with three 
holes for the lashings. 

Figure 20, plate iwVl a, from St Michael, has two holes through the 
base for the attachment of the cord. 

Figure 18, plate uvi <i, from St Lawrence island, is another nozzle, as 
is also figure 19 of the same plate, from Cape Darby. Both of these are 
of ivory, and the latter has etched ui>ou its surface several raven totem 
signs. 

Figure 21, plate LViu, from the Yukon mouth, is made of deerhorn, 
and has three holes along the base for the attachment of cords. 

Figure 28, plate lvi a, from Cape Nome, has four holes along the base 
for the attachment of cords. 

Figure 25, plate LVi a, from Konigunugumut, is carved in the form 
of a walrus head, the projecting tusks below forming one side of the 
opening at the base for the attachment of the cords. 

For the purpose of attaching one float line to another when greater 
length is needed, or for joining lines along the shafts of spears, small 
ivory blocks are used, which are made in great variety of form, and 
considerable ingenuity is displayed in carving their surfaces into vari- 
ous figures and, patterns. ()ne form consists of a small block with a 
round hole across its length, near the underside. Another larger hole 
runs from below and extends obliquely upward, continuing on the upper 
surface as a groove around the base of an enlarged head on the upper 
side of the block, in which a permanent loop is inserted. When the 
hunter wishes to attach another cord to lengthen his line he passes the 
looped end through the hole on the underside to the upper surface and 
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slips it over the head, where it falls into the slot or neck and forms a 
firm attachment* 

Figure 20, plate LVI 6 , represents one of these blocks, obtained at 
Paimut* It is carved on the underside to represent a bear, with the 
fore-paws extended around in front. When this figure is turned over, 
the hind-legs and the tail, which appear on the opposite side, are seen 
to form the fore-legs of another bear, while the fore-legs of the first 
form the hind-limbs of the latter. In the space inclosed by the legs of 
the last-named bear is the figure of a seal-head in strong relief, which 
forms the head over which is passed the loop of the cord to be attached. 

Figure 19, plate lvi 6, from Ohalitmut, is a block having the head 
carved to represent a grotesque face. 

Figure 21, plate lvi ft, shows a specimen from Kaialigainut, the head 
of which is carved to form a human face and on the opposite end is 
etched the head of a seal. 

. Figure 16, plate lvi from Sabotnisky, is a plain block with a deep 
groove cut in the head for the permanent loop, instead of a hole side- 
wise through it. 

Figure 15, plate lvi 5, from St Michael, is one of these blocks with 
a grotesque face on the head. Two rawhide loops are placed in it in 
position to show the manner of making the attachment of lines. 

Figure 7, plate lvi 6, from Nulukhtulogumut, has a diamond-shape 
head projecting forward to a point. 

Figure 8 , plate lvi 6 , from Kunivak island, has an almond-shape 
head, crossed lengthwise by an incised line. 

Figure 22, plate LVi ft, from St Michael, has the head decorated with 
incised concentric circles arranged in two pairs. 

Figure 9, plate lvi &, from Kushunuk, has the head cut into an oval 
form, with a strong ridge along its top, which turns abruptly down- 
ward in front. 

Figure 6, plate LVi 5, from the lower Kuskokwim, has a long, beak- 
like projection for the head, as does figure 5 of the same plate, from 
Kofiigunugumut. 

Figure 23, plate lvi 6, from Askinuk, represents a grotesque counte- 
nance. In it are inserted two loops to show the method of attachment. 

Another style of cord attacher, commonly used to fasten the end of 
the float line to the short loop on a deUichable spearhead, consists of a 
bar-like piece of ivory, pierced with two holes through which is passed 
the end of a rawhide loop, forming the permanent attachment, which 
projects beyond the side of the bar far enough to permit another loop 
to be run through it, passed over the bar, and drawn back ; the bar 
lies across the end of the second loop and prevents slipping. Attachers 
of this kind are commonly made in the form of a double crescent joined 
along one side, having two parallel holes for the permanent loop ; the 
upper sides are convex and the lower ones slightly concave. 

Figure 1, plate lvi 6, represents one of these cord attachers, in the 
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form of a white whale, with the loop in jiosition to show the method of 
attachment. It is from the coast between Yukon arid Kuskokwim 
rivers. Fig^iire 1 1 of the same plate, obtained at 8t Michael by Mr L. M. 
Turner, is in the form of a seal, and figure 10 shows a specimen from 
the Yukon niouth, also fasliioned in the form of a white whale. 

Still another form of these cord attachers consists . of a rounded, 
upright block, jiierced with two parallel holes for the attachment of the 
permanent loo|), just above which is a deeidy grooved constriction or 
neck to receive the temporary loop. 

Figure 13, plate LVI />, shows a specimen of this form of the implement, 
obtained at Askinuk; on it is a human face, with labret holes at the 
corners of the moutli, and a raised rim around the face representing a 
fur liood. The raven totem mark is incised on the sides. 

Figure 12, plate LVi/>, from Sledge island, is similar in form, and has 
a woinan\s countenance upon the upper surface, with two labret holes 
in the middle of the lower lip. 

Figure 4, jdate lvi/>, from Kushuniik, has a grotesque face upon its 
upper surface. 



Fm. 40~Cord nttacher (alxiut g) . 


Figure 14, plate from Cape Vancouver, has the face of an owl 
upon the upper surface. 

Figure 2, plate LVi/>, from Kushunuk, has a wolf-head upon the 
upper surface. 

The accompanying figure, 40, from Unalaklit, is very well carved to 
represent a hair seal; blue beads are inlaid for eyes. 

Figure 41a shows a well carved {ittaelier from Golofnin bay; at one 
end the nostrils of a seal are indicated by round holes, with the cord 
hole for a mouth; in the tox) is a dee]) excavation, in the middle of 
wliich stands a x>roJectiiig knob carved to represent a seal-head, over 
which the loox) of the temx>orary attachment is passed ; on the lower 
side (figure 41/>) is the flgure of a whale in relief. 

Figure 3, plate hvib, from Kulwoguwigumut, has the uiiper surface 
plain, except for a median ridge running lengthwise across it. 

Figure 18, xilate L\ib^ from Norton sound, is a long, hat-head speci- 
men, with a cord inserted to show the manner of attaching the looxis. 

Figure 17, plate LVi/>, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a handsomely 
made ivory swivel for attachment to a float line to x)i't*vent it from 
becoming twisted by the movement of the float; the block, or maiu 
portion, is handsomely carved in the form of a white bear’s head, in 
which fragments of blue beads are set for eyes. The swivel is formed 
by an ivory rod, about an inch in length, with the head carved in the 
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shape of a closed Imman fist; it is placed in a hole in the lower side of 
the bear head and projects to the rear. 

The front ends of large floats are cominonly provided with a cross bar 
of ivory, which serves as a handle for raising them, and at the same 
time is convenient for looping the lines. 

Figure 26, plate i^vi a, from Unalaklit, is such a handle bar with the 
head of a seal carved at each end. 

Figure 23, plate L via, from the Dio* 
mede islands, is another such bar carved 
in the form of a woman. 

Figure 22, plate l vi «, from the lower 
Kiiskokwira, has one end cut into the 
form of a grotesque head, and flgure 30 
of the same i^late, from Sledge island, 
has upon one end the head of a salmon 
and at the other a seal’s hind flippers. 

Figure 31, plate LVia, from St Law- 
rence island, is a wooden bar, rounded 
in cross section, with a rounded knob 
at each end. 

LANCES 

In addition to the spears for killing 
whales and walrus, tvfo distinct kinds 
of lances are used by the Eskimo. The 
ordinary form is found generally on the 
Asiatic and American coasts of Bering 
straits and thence northward along the 
Arctic coast. It consists of a sldnder 
wooden shaft, from six to seven feet in 
length, with a rounded point of flint, 
nephrite, or other hard stone, held in 
position by rawhide or willow-root iash- 
ings. In recent years some of these 
lances have been tipped with iron, but 
the use of stone for this purpose is con- 
nected with the su|)erstitioii that exists 
among these people which prohibits the 
use of iron in cutting up these animals. 

Figure 3, plate LYb, from Cape Nome, is a typical example of this 
style of lance. It has a shaft about 5^ feet in length, oval in cross sec- 
tion, with a rounded point of chipped flint set in the slot at the end and 
bound firmly in position with a sinew lashing. 

Figure 4, plate Lvi^, from St Michael, is a shorter shafted lance, with 
the point made from marble ground down to the leaf-shape outline 
18 eth — —10 
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common to the stone imints of these weapons. Usually the shafts of 
these lances are plain, hut a specimen (number 33891) from Korton 
sound, has a finger-rest of bone bound midway on the shaft. 

The other form of lance is a peculiar one used along the coast of Nor* 
ton sound, about Nunivak island, and in the region lying between the 
mouths of Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers. It is from 4 to 4J feet in 
length and has a walrus ivory butt ftrom 20 to 24 inches in length fas- 
tened to the end of the wooden shaft. The end of the butt has two 
holes, through which a sinew cord is passed and wound tightly around 
the junction of the two parts of the shaft. The head has a round hole 
for the reception of the point, which is held in position by a stout 
lashing of sinew cord. 

Figure 2, jdate Lv6, represents a specimen of this kind of lance 
obtained on Nunivak island. It has a butt made from a walrus tusk, 
along each side of which is etched a long, slender figure of an animal, 
having a blue bead inlaid for the eye; the tip of the butt is shaped to 
a tapering point. In the wooden shaft. Just above the ivory butt, a 
deerhorn peg is inserted for a finger- rest. 

Another example (number 168579) from Nunivak island has the ivory 
butt etched with the outline of a long arm, with a hand at the lower 
end and the palm xuerced. 

Figure 1, plate LV?>, from Nunivak island, has a round bone head 
with three deep grooves extending around it, leaving four ridges ter- 
minating in a shoulder next to the shaft, bound in x>osition by a cotton 
cord, evidently obtained from some trader. A long, tapering ivory butt, 
triangular in cross section, is fastened to the wooden shaft, and about 
the junction is a strong binding of cord similar to that used on the head. 

All the i)oiuts used on these lances are detachable, and every hunter 
carries a small bag made from sealskin or other hide, containing eight 
or ten additional points. 

Figure 17, jdate LViia, from the lower Yukon, is a fish-skin bag for 
holding a set of spearpoints. These points vary somewhat in char- 
acter, but are from 8 to 10 inches in length, with thin, triangular tips 
of stone, glass, iron, or other material. Sometimes the i>oints are made 
of ivory or bone, but this is not common. Slate is perhaps most 
frequently used, and occasionally flint or iron points are seen. 

Figure 5, plate LV h, from Ghalitinut, Is a lance with a wooden shaft 
on which a raven totem mark is incised. The point to this is of slate, 
beveled on both sides to a sharp edge, and set in a wooden foreshaft; 
with it is a wooden sheath, to slip over the point and protect it when 
not in use (figure 25, plate LViia). Figure 27, plate LViia, represents 
another form of these wooden sheaths for lance points. 

Figure 19, plate LViia, shows a lance from Port Clarence, Bering 
strait. It has a wooden shaft, with a chipped flint point inserted in a 
slot in the end and held in position by a wrapping of whalebone. The 
upper end of the shaft is wrapped with whalebone to prevent splitting, 
and a small tuft of seal hair is inserted in a narrow slot on the side. 
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Figare 22, plate Lvn^i, from Gape Kome, and flgare 21 of the mme 
plate, from ISTorton sound, are lances of this kind, with the points bound 
to the wooden shafts by wrappings of whalebone. 

Figure 18, plate lvii a, f5rom tJnalaklit, has a wooden shaft, wit^i a 
long, slender point of flint, shaped like the flint arrow-tips used in tbat 
region for hunting deer. 

Figure 24, plate lvii a, from Cape Vancouver, has a long, gracefully 
shaped head of slate, set in a wooden shaft. 

Some of these lances, instead of a plain wooden shaft or a wooden 
shaft with an ivory butt, have the upper part or foreshaft made of bone 
or ivory. 

Figure 23, plate lvii a, from the lower Kuskokwim, has a bone fore- 
shaft set in a slot in the wooden shaft and held in place by a sinew 
lashing. It has a triangular slate point, between which and the fore- 
shaft is a deep notch forming a barb. 

Figure 26, plate lvii a, from Anogogmut, has a bone foreshaft with a 
triangular slate tip. The foreshaft is excavated at its posterior end 
for the reception of the end of the wooden part, which is thrust into 
this hole without other fastening. 

Figure 16, iilate lvii a, from Ghalitmut, has au ivory foreshaft with a 
triangular iron point set in a slot in its end. On the side of the fore- 
shaft a sharp-pointed ivory spur is set, pointed backward, and made to 
serve as a barb to flx the point in the body of the animal. With this 
specimen is a neat sheath, made from two pieces of wood carefully 
excavated to the form of the head and bound together by a spruce-root, 
lashing. 

Figure 20, plate lvii a, obtained on Kunivak island by Doctor Dali, 
has the head made from a piece of iron riveted to a wooden shaft, 
which is pierced with a hole in which a strong rawhide loop is fastened, 
evidently for attaching the head to the line, so that the weapon could 
be withdrawn and nsed rex>eatedly on the same animal. A long sheath 
of wood, wrapped with spruce roots, serves to protect this point when 
not in use. 

These lances are used when the seal or walrus has been disabled, so 
that it can not keep out of reach of its pursuers, when the hunter pad- 
dles up close alongside and strikes the animal,' driving the detachable 
head in its entire length. The head remains in the animal, and the 
hunter immediately fits another point into the shaft and repeats the 
blow, thus inserting as many of the barbed heads as possible, until 
the animal is killed or the supply of points exhausted. Every hunter 
has his private mark cut on these points, so that, when the animal is 
secured, each is enabled to reclaim his own. 

SPEAR ARD LANCE HEADS 

Figure 34, plate lvii &, illustrates a round ivory head for one of the 
smaller seal spears used with a throwing stick, obtained at Big lake. 

Figure 18, plate lvii ft, represents one of the barbed deerhom points 
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used ill the email spears. They are from St Michael. Figare 17 of the 
same plate shows a seal Siiearpoiut notched along one side. It also 
came from St Michael. 

Figure 20, plate lvii 6, ftom Korton bay ; figure 16, plate EVli 6, th)m 
Cape Nome, and figure 19, plate Lvn 5, firom Nunivak island, are' exam- 
ples of the points used in the large hand spears thrown by means of a 
finger rest on the side of the shaft. 

Figure 33, plate LVii h, ftom Anogogmut, is a head for a light spear 
cast with a throwing stick and used in connection with the detachable 
harpoon head and sealskin float. 

Figure 12, plate LVli h, from Kigiktauik, is the point for one of these 
spears made entirely of deerliorn. Ordinarily these points are tipped 
with iron, copper, or stone set in a slot in the end of the point. When 
not in use these points, which have a permanent loop fastened to them, 
are kept in a wooden sheath to prevent the thin metal or stone tip from 
being broken. 

Figure 14, plate xvn b, from Kushnnuk, is one of these points having 
a triangular copper tip. On both the front and the back of the imint 
raven totem signs are etched. 

Figure 15, plate LVii 5, from Kaialigamut, shows another of these 
points with the sheath in position over the tip. 

Figure 5, plate LVii h, from Chalitmut, is an iron point for a walrus 
spear, fastened to the bone rod which connects it with the spearhead. 
The rod is lashed to a wooden butt w’hich fits into the spearhead. 

Figure 6, plate Lvn5,'from Sledge island, is a detached point for one 
of these spears with a triangular tip of thin iron. It terminates at the 
inner end in a single beveled point. 

Figure 8, plate i.vii 5, from Sledge island, is a point for one of these 
spears made entirely from iron worked down to a shape similar to that 
of the others.' 

Figure 13, plate Lvnft, from St Lawrence island, is a curiously 
shaped point for one of these spears made from bone with a thin iron 
tip inserted in a slot. 

Figure 11, plate LVil h, iVom Unalaklit, is a bone point for a large 
hand spear, the inner end terminating in two sharp points. 

Figure 4, plate Lvn 5, obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor Dali, 
is a good example of a head for a large spear, with a sheath made of 
wood and wrapped with spruce root. 

Figure 7, plate Lvii h, from Sledge island, is a specimen of the ivory 
rods used to connect tlie detachable spearpoint with the head of the 
spear shaft. 

Figure 1, jdate Lviih, from Cape Nome, is a walrus ivory spur, such 
as is used at the butt of the large hand spears for' walrus and whales. 
This si>ecimeu is very old, and has etched along its surface ujmn one 
'side scenes of whale and walrus hunting in umiaks, and wolves and 
the killer whale upon the other. 
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Figure 3, plate Lvii 6, from St Lawrence island, is a bone spur such 
as is used on the ends of walrus spears oh that island. 

Figure 2, plate LTH &, from St Lawrence island, is another spur for 
a walrus spear shaft. 

Figure 9, plate lvii from the lower Yukon, and figure 10 of the 
same plate, from Kazbjnsky, represent triangular slate tips for use on 
detachable points of walrus and seal spears. 

Figure 0, plate lvii a, from Kigiktauik, is a handsome flint lance- 
point of bluish stone, very regular in form. 

Figure 9, plate lvii a, from Norton bay, is a triangular slate lance- 
point with the border l)eveled down on both sides to form the edge. 

Figure 4, plate lvii a, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a large, round- 
pointed, ^flint lancehead. 

Figure 1, plate lvii a, is an old flint lancehead obtained from an 
ancient village site at 8t Michael. 

Figure 10, plate lvii a, from Kusliunuk, is a curiously formed slate 
lancepoiiit. 

Figure 11, plate LVita, from Cape Darby, is a leaf-shape slate 
point. 

Figure 2, plate LVii a, from King island, is a handsomely made flint 
point, subtriangular in outline. 

Figure 8, plate lvii a, from Nubviukhchugaluk, is a diamond- shape, 
flint lancepoint. 

Figure 5, plate lvii a, from Unalaklit, is made of quartz crystal. 

Figure 7, plate lvii a, from Big lake, is a handsomely made, oval lance-> 
point of bluish flint. 

Figure 13, plate lvii a, from Point Hope, and figure 12 of the same 
plate, from Kotzebue sound, are well-chipped flint points* 

Figure 3, plate lvii a, from Kotzebue sound, is a handsomely made 
flint point of dull greenish color. 

Figure 15, plate lvii a, from St Lawrence island, isiTa lancehead of 
bone, tii)ped with a thin, oval iron jmint which is riveted in place by 
an iron pin; it has a deep slot at the upper end in which the wooden 
Shalt is fitted, and has a hole just below the slot through which passes 
the rawhide cord which binds it to the shaft. 

Figure 42 (2), from Kotzebue sound, is one of the points used on the 
three-point bird spears. Figure 42 (8), obtained on St Lawrence island 
by Captain C. L. Hooper, is a rudely made ]>rong for a bird spear- 
point. Figure 42 (7), from Cape Nome, is a bone point such as is used 
on the shafts of bird spears. Figure 42 (3), from Cape Nome, and 
figure 42 (4), from Cape Prince of Wales, represent points for bird 
spears. Figure 42 (0), from St Lawrence island, is a prong or spur for 
attachment to the side of the shaft of a bird spear. Figure 42 (5), 
from St Lawrence island, shows the bone points for a small, three- 
point bird and fish spear. 

In places where there is considerable whale and walrus hunting, each 
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hooter has several laooepoints, which are kept wri^^>ed in some kind 
of skin to protect them ftom injory. 

Figure 14, plate lviio, from Cape Darby, iUostrates a wrapper of 
this kind for lancepmnts, made from the skin of a swan’s neck, with 
the feathers left on, and having a rawhide cord attached to one end as 
a fastening. The lanceheads are so wrapped that each has a fold of 
the skin between it and the next. 

On the shafts of the large hand spears various kinds of finger-rests 
are used. Sometimes a small pin of ivory, deerhorn, or bone is driven 
into the shaft and left projecting from half an inch to an inch, sloping 
slightly backward to afford a firm rest for the finger. 

From Point Hope three finger-rests of deerhorn were obtained. Fig- 
ures 25 and 26, plate LViili, illustrate these specimens, each of which 
has the head of a deer carved on the outer end. Figure 24 of the same 
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plate shows the other example, which is carved to represent the head 
of an unknown animal, the eyes being formed by inlaid blue beads. 
The base of each of these finger-rests is in the form of a long, thin 
strip for lashing along the shaft of the spear. 

Figure 28, plate Lviiti, from Sledge island, is a handsomely carved 
finger-rest, with the head of a white bear on the outer end and the base 
made concave to fit the spear shaft. There is a hole through the base 
to receive the cord which fastens it in place. 

Figure 29, plate LViih, from the same locality as the specimen last 
described, represents the head of a seal. 

Figure 27, plate LViih, from St Michael, represents the head and 
shoulders of a seal. The base has three boles to receive the cord. 

Figure 22, plate LViib, from Unalaklit, has a triangular hole in the 
base for the cord. 
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Figure 21, ^ate from Sledge island, is carved to represent the 
head of a seal. 

Fignre 30, plate Lviift, from Kohiganagnmat, is a rooud piece of 
ivory, with the interior excavated and crossed by a triangular hole for 
the passage of a cord. 

Fignre 32, plate LVilh, from the lower Yukon, and figure 31 of the 
same plate, from Nnnivak island, are roughly triangular finger rests 
of a very common style. They have three holes along the base for the 
cord. 

Figure 23, plate LTiib, firom Sledge island, is a small, curved object, 
with a seal-head on the top and pierced with five small holes along 
the base for the attachment of cofds by which it is lashed to the shaft 
of the spear. This deviise serves to hold a cord at a point where it is 
desired to pass it along the shaft in a different direction without form- 
ing a knot. Ordinarily small pegs are inserted in the shafts of these 
spears for this purpose, but in some instances objects of this kind are 
used. 

In addition to the use of spears for killing seals, walrus, and 
white whales, the Eskimo have several forms of spears for capturing 
birds, which vary considerably in length and in other details. The 
commonest form consists of a round wooden shaft, varying from 3 feet 
9 inches to 4 feet 3 inches in length, with three long, rounded, tapering 
points, barbed along the inner side with a series of serrations curved 
slightly outward and set in the form of a triangle in grooves around 
the lower end of the shaft. A strong sinew lashing, about one-third of 
the distance from their lower end, secures them to a small central knot 
on the end of the shaft, thence to their lower ends they are wrapj[>ed 
about with a braided sinew cord, which afterward passes spirally 
about the handle to the butt, where it is fastened. Plate LYiii, after a 
photograph, illustrates the method of casting bird spears at St Michael. 

Fignre 5, plate Lix, from Anogogmnt, is a typical example of these 
spears. The shaft is not feathered. 

Fignre 6 of the same plate, from Cape Home, has a shorter shaft, 
near the butt of which are inserted three feathers from the tail of a 
cormorant. Figure 2, from Norton sound, is a bird spear with three 
rudely made points of deerhom, the serrations on which are made to 
turn to the sides instead of toward the center as is the usual custom. 
Figure 3, from St Michael, has three deerhorn points, with serrations 
on their outer sides. Figure 4, from Nnnivak island, has three bone 
points, triangular in cross section, with serrations in pairs facing 
inward. 

From Nnnivak island and the adjacent mainland some spears were 
obtained similar to the preceding, except that they were not feathered 
and have four points. Figure 1, plate Lzx, from Nulnkhtnlogumnt, is 
a typical specimen of these four-point bird spears. It has serrations 
on the inner faces of the points. 
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The most curious bird spears are those with a long point of bone, 
ivory, or deerhoru, serrated on one or both sides, inserted in the end 
of the wooden shaft. Set in the shaft, at about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the butt, are three i)oints of bone, ivory, or deerhoru, which 
are lashed iu i>o8ition with their sharp points extending obliquely out- 
ward, forming a triangle. These spears are from 4 to 6 feet in length 
and frequently have handsomely made points. 

Figure 8, plate uix, from Nunivak island, is one of these spears with 
a bone point triangular in cross section and 22 inches in length. It is 
grooved along all the angles, which have serrations along them in 
pairs, at intervals of an inch or more, with a series of coarsely made 
serrations near the butt. The points on the shaft are triangular iu 
cross section and are barbed along their inner edges. This specimen 
is without feathering at the base of the shaft. 

Figure 9, x)late lix, represents a spear obtained by Mr L. M. Turner 
at St Michael. It has three cormorant feathers on the shaft and 
three barbs, on two of which the serrations face outward and on the 
other they are inward. The point is of ivory, hexagonal iu cross 
section, and barbed on two sides. 

Figure 7, plate lix, from St Michael, has an ivory point, roughly 
oval in cross section, with two sets of barbs on the edges; three 
barbs on the shaft are of deerhoru serrated along their inner edges. 

Figure 11, plate lix, from Kazbinsky, is a large and heavily made 
bird spear, with a strong point of deerhoru and three heavy points 
on the shaft. 

Figure 10, plate lix, from St Michael, is another spear of this 
description, having the point set in a slit at the upper end of the 
wooden shaft and secured by a rawhide lashing. Three bone points 
are lashed to the shaft near the butt. 

Bird spears are used for cai)turing waterfowl, particularly during 
the late summer and fall, when the geese and ducks have molted their 
wing-feathers and are unable to liy; also for catching the young of 
various water birds. The object of the three prongs on the shaft is 
to catch the bird by the neck or the wing when the point may have 
missed it. In using the spear but little attemx>t is made to strike the 
bird with the ]K)int, but it is thrown in such a manner that it will 
diverge slightly to one side as it approaches the quarry, so that the 
shaft will slide along the back or the neck and one or more of the 
points w ill catch the neck or the wing. 

THROWING STICKS 

The Eskimo are very expert in casting spears with the throwing stick. 
The small, light spears used in hunting seals are cast from 30 to 50 
yards with considerable accuracy and force. I have seen them practice 
by the hour throwing their spears at young waterfowl, and their accu- 
racy is remarkable. The birds sometimes would see the spear com- 
ing and dive just before it reached them, but almost invariably the 
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weapon stmck in the middle of the circle* on the water where the bird 
had gone down. Bird erpears are generally ca»t overhand, so as to 
strike from above, but if the birds are shy and dive quickly, the spears 
are cast with an underhand throw so that they skim along the surface 
of the water, I have seen a hnnter throwing a spear at waterfowl on 
the surface of a stream when small waves were running; the si>ear 
would tip the crests of the waves, sending up little jets of spray, and 
yet continue its course for 20 or 25 yards. This method is very confus- 
ing to the birds, as they are frequently struck by the spear before they 
seem to be aware of its approach. When throwing speaiTS into docks 
of partly fledged ducks or geese that are bunched together, two or 
even three are sometimes impaled at once upon the triple points. 

Hunters in kaiaks are able to follow a seal or a diving waterfowl in 
calm weather by the lines of bubbles which rise from the swimming 
animal and mark its coarse beneath the surface. On one occasion I 
amused myself for nearly half a day with two Eskimo com|>aniotis in 
kaiaks by pursuing half-fledged eider ducks in the sea off the end of 
Stuart island. After a little instruction from my companions I was 
surprised to see how readily the birds coiikl be followed, for when they 
came to the surface they were always within easy range of a cast of 
the spear. 

In using the throwing stick for casting the spear in a curve through 
the air by an overhand motion, the throwing stick is held pointing 
backward; the end of the spear shaft is laid in the groove on its upper 
surface, resting against the ivory pin or other crosspiece at the outer 
end; the shaft of the spear crosses the fingers and is held in position 
by grasping with the thumb and forefinger around the throwing stick. 
The under side of the spear rests upon the extended end of the third 
finger, which lies along a groove in the throwing stick. This gives the 
outer end of the spear an upward cant, so that when it is cast it takes 
a slightly upward course. If the cast is to be made directly forward 
with a vertical motion of the hand, the spear is held with the groove 
upward; but in throwing the spear along the surface of the water the 
throwing stick is so held that the groove faces outwardly. In using 
throwing sticks that have pins set along the side for finger-rests, the 
spear is held in position by the thumb and second finger instead of 
with the thumb and first finger, as is usual witli other throwing sticks. 
In the case of the three* peg throwing sticks the spear rests upon the 
turned-in ends of the first and third fingers, while the thumb and 
second finger hold it in position from above. 

The throwing sticks used by the Unalit Eskimo are made of a length 
proportioned to the size of the person who is to use them; this is 
determined by the measurement of the forearm from the point of the 
right elbow to the tip of the outstretched forefinger. Throwing sticks 
used with the spears for hunting white whales are made longer by the 
width of the forefinger than those used for seal and bird spears. 

The ordinary length of the seal spears used with throwing sticks by 
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the IJimlit is calculated as three times the distance from the point of 
the maker’s elbow to the tip of the outstretched forednger, with the 
added width of the left thumb for each of the first two cubits and the 
width of the left hand added to the last. Seal hunters are not so (^are- 
fnl about the precise length of their throwing sticks as the white whale 
hunters, who are extremely exact in their ineasureinents. 

Figure 43 (6) represents a throwing stick, from Sledge island, with the 
tapering point deeply grooved and provided with an ivory pin against 
which the slightly excavated tip of the spear is intended to rest. The 
handle is rounded near the end and notched on the sides to receive the 
thumb and the little finger. Small, rudely made depressions in the 
upper surface serve for the ends of the seednd and third fingers, and a 
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hole running obliquely through is intended for the insertion of the 
forefinger. 

Figure 43 (1) shows a throwing stick, from Sabotnisky, with a peg of 
ivory in the groove on its upper surface to receive the butt of the spear. 
The handle has a hole on the underside to receive the forefinger, a 
wooden pin on the inside as a rest for the second finger, with a deep 
notch opposite for the thumb, and the upper surface of the slightly 
expanded butt has a fiat depression to receive the ends of the last two 
fingers. 

Figure 43 (7), also from Sabotnisky, is similar in form to the last, with 
a wooden peg at the end of the groove to receive the butt of the spear. 
Another wooden i)ia on the inside of the handle serves as a rest for the 
forefinger, while an excavation on the upper surface for the tips of the 
last three fingers is oval in form, with incisions representing a crane 
with long bill and legs, which is a totemic sign. 
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Figure 43 (4), likewise from Sabotnisky, has two pins ou the haodle^ 
against which rest the second and little fingers. The usual slot for the 
thumb and an aperture for the admission of the first finger are pro> 
vided. 

Figure 43 (5), from St Michael, has two pins, one of wood and the other 
of deerhom, 6n the side of the handle as rests for the first and last 
fingers. Three hollows on the upper surface serve for the tips of the 
last three fingers. An upright wooden pin at the end of the groove in 
the handle isJntended to retain the butt of the spear. 

Figure 43 (3), from Norton sound, has a hole on the underside for the 
forefinger, a shallow depression on the upper surihce for receiving the 
tips of the fingers, and two bone pins on the side, against which the 
third and l^t fingers may rest. 

Figure 43 (9), from St Michael, has two wooden pins on the side and 
a depression on the upper surface as rests for the fingers, and a hole 
through the lower part for the forefinger, in front of which is cut the 
raven totem sign. 

Figure 43 (2), from Cape Vancouver, is a long, slender stick, with a 
narrow groove on one side of the handle for the thumb, two pins on the 
opposite side as rests for the first and second fingers, and a deep 
depression on the top for the ends of the last two fingers. 

Figure 43 (8), from Nunivak island, has two pins on one side of the 
handle as rests for the first and second fingers, a groove for the thumb, 
and a crossbar of ivory at the end of the groove in the upper surface, 
with a small spur at its side to retain the butt of the spear. 

Figure 43 (11 ), from Kushunuk, has three pegs along one side of the 
handle, and a groove on the upper surface as a rest for the fingers, 
while a rounded slot on the opposite side is intended for the thumb. 

Figure 43 (10), from Nunivak island, was obtained by Doctor Dall. 
It has three pegs on one side of the handle and three depressions on 
the upper surface as finger-rests and a deep slot to receive the thumb. 

Among the throwing sticks obtained by Doctor Dali on Nunivak 
island is one having two bone x>egs on one side and made to use in the 
left hand. This is the only example of the kind in the collection. 

BOWS 

Bows and arrows were still in common use for shooting birds and 
fish in some districts of northwestern Alaska during my residence there. 
The Eskimo hunter’s rule for making his bow was that it should be the 
length of his outstretched arms, measuring from the finger tips. Tho 
length of the ordinary hunting or war arrow was the distance fbom the 
tip of the extended left thumb to the inner end of the right collarbone, 
but if the man happened to be short armed he usually measured from 
the tip of the left forefinger instead of from the thumb. 

Among the Eskimo the making of sinew-backed bows attained a 
high degree of excellence, particularly in the district between lower 
Yukon and Enskokwim rivers, where bows are still used more than 
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elsewhere ia Alaska. These bows are of the kind generally in use, but 
some are made without backing. At St Michael, aud thence to the 
northward, bows without sinew backing were common, but the mcyority 
of all bows in this region have a bacjking of some kind. 

A large number of bows were collected which vary considerably in 
form and style of backing. 

Figure 1, plate lx, illustrates a bow from Askinuk, narrowed and 
thickened in the middle, where it is grasped by the hand ; thence it 
broadens in each direction for a short distance and then narrows 
toward the tips, where it is notched for the reception of the string. 

Figure 4, j)late lx, from Nunivak island, is a bow with a heavy 
sinew cable along the back, with three sets of cross-lashings to hold it 
in position; the string is of twisted sinew. 

Figure 2, plate lx, from the lower Yukon, is backed with a single 
heavy cable of sinew, with two cross lashings near the ends and one in 
thf' middle. 

Figure 6, plate lx, is a bow from Askinuk, ma'de with a single cable 
as backing, which is held in position by fine cross lashings; to force up 
and tighten this backing two small wooden blocks, each notched on its 
upper side, are inserted on one side of the middle. 

Figure 5, plate lx, is a broad, heavy bow from Tununuk, with a sin- 
gle cable along the back and a continuous lashing to hold it in position 
along the inner two-thirds of its length. The string is of sinew, with a 
wrapping of spruce root on the middle to afford a good hold for the 
fingers. 

Figure 7, plate lx, from Nunivak island, has a single cable along the 
back, which is held in iiosition by a continuous cross-lashing along 
the middle third and one near each end; inserted under the cable in 
the center of the bow is a long strip of ivory, fiattened below and 
grooved above, to receive the cable, which is intended as a strength- 
ener and to give elasticity. 

Figure 3, plate lx, from ITnalaklit, has two flattened cables of sinew 
along the back, with a thin layer of skin beneath them. They are held 
in position by a continuous cross lashing of sinew, which extends along 
the entire length from within about six inches of the ends. 

Figure 8, plate lx, Iroin Pastolik, has a single light cable along the 
back, with a cross-lashing extending about one-third of the length each 
way from the middle. This bow has a double curve about one-fourth 
of the length inward from each end; along the back, in this curve, is 
laid a piece of deerhorn, which is flat on the lower side for resting 
ui)on the bow and grooved above to receive the cable. 

Figure 10, plate lx, represents a heavy bow obtained by Captain 
Hooper on St Lawrence island. It has a double curve about eight 
inches from each end aud is backed with a series of braided sinew 
cords, the ends of which are wound around the bow and form cross- 
lasbings for about eight inches from each end. . 

Figure 11, plate lx, is a bow from Cape Vancouver, with a double 
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curve about fifteen Inches from each end. It has a single cable o 
sinew as a backing, held in position by numerous cross lashings, and i 
long strip of ivory along the middle^ under the backing, to give addi 
tional strength. 

Figure 9, plate lx, is a broad, thin bow from Bazbinsky, with a raw 
hide string and a sinew cable as backing, fastened by numerous crosg 
lashings; there is a double curve about a quarter of the distance fror 
each end, in which is set a short, triangular wooden pin, having i 
broad base, and notched above to receive the backing. A strip of woo4 
is inserted under the backing as a strengthener. 

Figure 20, plate lxi 6, from the lower Yukon, represents a strip o 
bone, fiat on one side and grooved on the other. It is intended fbr ns 
as a strengthener to be inserted under the sinew backing of a bow. 

Figure 2, plate li, is a small bow from St Michael, with a siue^ 
backing, fastened by a number of cross lashings at short intervals 
Attached to the bow by means of long sinew cords are two slende 
bone arrows about nine inches long, with barbed points. This imple 
ment is used for killing muskrats. The hunter, having found a hole o 
these animals in the ground, or at the entrance of tlieir house, sit 
quietly down in front of it, with one of these arrows fitted on the striuj 
ready to shoot. The moment the head of the muskrat is seen at th 
mouth of the hole the arrow is loosed and the barb point entering th 
animal prevents its escape, while the cord that attaches the arrow t 
the bow enables the hunter to drag it out of its burrow. 

ABBOWS 

ARROWS FOR LARGE CiAME 

Several forms of arrows are used in different parts of the Alaskai 
mainland and on the adjacent islands. Among those collected the mos 
important were the arrows used for hunting large game and in wai 
These consist of a straight wooden shaft, sometimes terminating in 
foreshaft of bone or of ivory, with a stone or metal point set in a slo 
in the end. Others have a long x>oint of bone or ivory with a shar 
edge, either notched or smooth. 

Figure 5, plate LXiu, represents an arrow from Cape Darby, bavin] 
a straight bone tip, suboval in cross section, with three notches on on 
side, and shaped to a sharp point. The shaft has a notch for the bow 
string, but it is not feathered. 

Figure 9, plate lxi shows a deer arrow from Big lake, having a Ion, 
bone ixxint with four notches along each side, and a narrow, flattened 
base inserted in the split end of the shaft and firmly lashed to it by 
sinew cord. At the butt of the arrow are three feathers with one sid 
of the plume removed, the tips being, inserted in little slits near th 
end of the shaft, and the butts, which point forward, being held ii 
position by a sinew lashing. This is the method commonly adopted oi 
the Alaskan mainland for attaching feathers to arrows. 
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Figaro 1, plate lxi a, shows one of two arrows from St liawrence islaad, 
both of which have long, pointed, triangular heads of ivory, the butts 
of which are set in slots in the wooden shafts and fastened by sinew 
lashings. The shafts have their fore ends triangular in continuation 
of the shape of the points, but toward the butt they become round, 
and are flattened as they approach the end. One of these shafts is 
broadly flattened as an aid to the feathering in guiding its flight $ the 
other was feathered upon both sides of the flattened butt, but the 
feathering has been lost 

Figures 4 and G, plate LXia, are ivory-pointed arrows from St Law- 
rence island. 

Figure 2, plate L.xia, represents an arrow from St Lawrence island; 
having a long, triangular point of ivory with four notches on one side 
of tlie point without barbing, except on the hindmost, where the point 
is cut to a wedgC'Shape for insertion in a slot in the wooden shaft. This 
shaft has two feathers from a cormorant tail, fastened in the usual 
manner. 

Figure 8, plate LXia, shows an arrow obtained on Nunivak island by 
Doctor Dali. It has a long bone point with three notches on the side 
and a groove running along their bases, thus marking the arrow as 
belonging to a man of the wolf totem. The point is inserted in a hole 
in the shaft, which is wound with sinew lashing; it has three feathers 
near the butt, held in position by a sinew cord. 

Figure 3, plate LXI«, shows an arrow from St Lawrence island, with 
a long, flattened bone point with a strong barb on one surface and 
grooved along the other. There are two tail-feathers of a cormorant 
on the flattened sides of the shaft near the butt. 

Figure 7, plate LXia, shows an arrow obtained at St Michael by Mr 
L. M. Turner. The point is of bone, triangular in cross-section, but 
becoming round near the butt, where it is inserted in the shaft and held 
in place by a sinew lashing. The butt of the shaft is not feathered. 

Figure 10, plate LXia, represents an arrow obtained by Doctor Dali 
from Nunivak island; it has a foreshaft of bone, is suboval in cross- 
section, with a single strong notch and barb on one side and a thin, 
triangular tip of iron inserted in a notch at the top. It has three 
halves of feathers at equal intervals around the butt, fastened in the 
usual manner. 

Figure 11, plate LXia, from St Lawrence island, has a bone fore- 
shaft in which a triangular xmiut is inserted, and two cormorant 
feathers near the butt of the shaft. 

Figure 12, plate LXia, from St Lawrence island, has a bone fore- 
shaft set on the shaft in an unusual manner. The foreshaft has a 
wedge-shape slot in which the wooden shaft is inserted, and an iron 
point is fixed in a slot in the other end of the foreshaft. Both point 
and foreshaft are held in position by wooden rivets, and a sinew lash- 
ing is wound around the junction of the foreshaft and shaft to bind 
them securely in place. 
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Among tlio arrowpoints without shafts,, obtained on St Lawrence 
island, are several of peculiar form. Among these the specimens 
shown in figures 12, 14, and 15, plate L,xxby differ most from those 
already described. They are all made from bone. 

Figure 11, plate l.xi6, from Kowak river, is a double-notch arrow- 
point of deerhorn, and figure 10 of the same plate is a single-notch 
ivory point from Nubviiikhchugaluk. 

Figure 8, plate LXife, from the lower Yukon, is a bone foreshaft with 
a single notch on one side and with a small slate point. 

Figure 9, plate LXib, from Point Hope, is a bone foreshaffc with a 
single deep notch and a well-made tip of chipped flint. 

Figure 6, x>late LXife, from Razbiiisky, is a triangular slate point. 

Figure 7, plate lxi 5, from Cape Prince of Wales, is a triangular 
point of hard, green stone. 

Figure 22, plate lxi 7>, is a beautifully chipped flint arrowhead from 
Point Hope. 

Figure 21, plate lxi 6, is a flint point from Unalaklit. 

Figures 20, 23, plate lxi by are flint points from Hotham inlet. 

Figure 24, plate LXii, from Bhaktolik; figure 25 of the same plate, 
from Nubviukhchugaluk, and figure 5 of the plate, from St Michael, 
illustrate well made flint points. 

Figure 13, plate LxiZ#, is an iron iK)int, from St Lawrence island, 
resembling some of the bone points in form. 

JURD ARROWS 

Arrows with blunt heads of various patterns are used for killing 
birds. 

Figure 2, plate LXi r, is a featherless arrow from St Lawrence island, 
with a rounded, conical head of ivory that has a hole in the base for 
the insertion of the shaft. 

Figure 3, plate lxic, is an arrow from Gape Darby, with a bone head 
that terminates in a knob-shape enlargement with a series of notches 
around the edge, forming a crenelated pattern. 

Figure 4, plate Lxic, is an arrow from Pastolik, with a long bone 
head, which is excavated and crossed by two slots which form four 
points ranged in a circle around the edge. The butt has two feathers. 

Figure 1, plate lxic, is an arrow from Gape Vancouver, with a round 
head of ivory terminating in a conical point. Just back of the head 
the shaft is crossed by two bone pins which are passed through it at 
right angles, with the points projecting. The butt has three feathers 
which are bound on with a strip of whalebone. 

Figure 5, plate lxic, is a bdy^s bird arrow from Kigiktauik, with a 
knob-like head of bone which has four points around its surface. The 
tapering end of the shaft is inserted in a hole at the base oi* the head. 
On the butt are two feathers. 

Figure 6, plate lxic, shows an arrow, from Kigiktauik, with a double- 
pointed bone bead on which the raven totem sign is engraved. 
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Figure 7, plate lxk.*, illustrates an arrow from the lower Yukon, with 
a knoblike bone head notched around its edge and terminating in a 
small point in the center. At the base of the shaft are three feathers 
'of the gerfalcon, fastened by sinew wrappings. 

FISH ARROWS 

III addition to the arrows used for killing birds and mammals, the 
Eskimo have others for shooting fish, which vary considerably in 

the shajic of the heads. 

Figure 44 (3) represents one of 
these fish arrows from Eazbinsky, 
It has a wooden shaft, with three 
feather vanes at the butt and 
a single barbed point of bone in- 
serted in the split end of the 
shaft and held in position by 
sinew lashing. 

Figure 44 (4, 5) are fisli arrows 
from Nunivak island, each having 
a single, long point with a series of 
barbs along the inside and a short 
supplementary barb on the oppo- 
site side of the shaft. The base is 
set in a slot in the shaft and held 
in place by sinew lashings. At 
the butt are two feathers. 

Figure 44 (0) shows a fish arrow, 
from the lower Yukon, with two 
barbs of unequal length, notched 
along their outer edges, set into the 
head of the shaft with their backs 
nearly touching, and held in posi- 
tion by a strong lashing. At the 
butt of the shaft are three feath- 
ers, the eiuhs of which are inserted 
and fastened by sinew lashings. 
Fig. 44~Fi8i. turows (*). Figure 44 ( 7 ) shows a fish arro w, 

from ]Nunivak island, somewhat 
sinhlar to the preceding specimen, having two points of bone, barbed 
along their outer surfaces and held in position by sinew lashings. The 
butt has throe feather vanes. 

Figure 44 (8) illustrates another double-pointed fish arrow, from 
Eazbinsky, with barbs along the inner faces of tlie points. 

Figure 44 (0) shows a fish arrow, from Norton sound, which ha^s three 
bone points with a series of barbs along the inner face of each ; the long, 
pointed lower ends are inserted in deep grooves in the sides of the 
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shaft, where they are fastened by sinew lashings. At the base are 
three feathers. 

Figure 44 (10) represents a handsomely made triple point fish arrow 
from Cape Yancouver, with the points serrated as in the preceding 
specinier and held in position by an ivory ferule slipped over them. 
At the base of the shaft are three tail-feathers of a cormorant. They 
are notched aloTig their inner vanes and bound in place by a sinew cord 
at their tips and a strip of whalebone about the lower ends. 

Figure 44 (2) shows a fish arrow from Cape Yancouver; it has a bone 
head, provided with a detachable barbed point fastened to the shaft by 
a cord. 

Figure 44 (1) shows a fish arrow from the Yukon mouth, having a 
detachable point, with a long sinew cord, which is divided on its inner 
half and attached at two widely separated points to the shaft. When a 
fish is struck and the point freed, the shaft floats and forms a drag to 
impede its escape. 

ARROWPOTNTS 

Figure 2, plate LXl/>, is a bone arrowhead from Sabotnisky, the tip 
of which is notched to form four points. The base forms a wedge- 
shape point for insertion in the shaft. 

Figure 17, plate LXi6, from Kigiktanik, is, a bone point beveled down 
to form five faces. 

Figure 1, plate LXift, from Kunivak island, is a conical point of wood 
having two short, iron crossbars inserted at right angles through the 
head. The inner end is cut down to a wedge-shape point for insertion 
in the shaft. 

Figures 3 and 18, plate LXift, show conical points of ivory from St 
Lawrence island. Their bases are excavated, with a round hole for 
receiving the points of the shafts. 

Figure 16, plate lxi 2>, from Nunivak island, is of ivory, with the base 
excavated to receive the shaft. The conical point is surrounded by 
rounded auxiliary points, formed by incisions along the sides, making 
a crenelated pattern. 

QUIVERS 

Figure 8, plate DXic, represents a fish-skin quiver from the lower 
Yukon. It has a cord attached at the upper edge and at another point 
about midway on one side. 

Figure 27, plate Lxi/;, shows a long ivory rod which was obtained at 
St Michael by Mr Turner; it is intended for insertion along the side of 
a quiver to stifi'en it It is crescentic in cross section and large at one 
end, which terminates in the figure of a wolf’s head. The back of the 
rod has three holes for the passage of a lashing. 

WRIST-GUARDS 

Figure 4, plate lxt6, shows a bone wrist-guard from St Michael, made 
to wear upon the left wrist to prevent the bowstring from striking it. 

18 ETH 11 
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It is boaod on by a strip of rawhide, which is passed through two holes 
on one side and one upon the other. 

Figure 19, plate lxi5, illustrates a bone wrist-guard from Kowak 
river, with a single hole on one side for Ihe attachment of a cord. Wrist- 
guards are all made crescentic in cross section, in order to fit the curve 
of the wrist. 


BOXES FOB ABBOW- AND SPEAB POINTS 

The Eskimo store and carry the thin, flat points for arrows, spears, 
and lances in small wooden boxes, in the manufacture of which they 
display considerable ingenuity. 

A box of this kind (number 36248), from Knshnnuk, is flattened and 
square in outline and made from a single piece of wood; tbe excavated 
interior is shallow; it is grooved just below the upper edge to receive 
the sliding cover, which has a notch on the top near one end for a 
thumb-rest in drawing it out. On two comers of the box a rawhide 
loop is fastened for hanging it to the belt or for attaching it to any other 
object. 

Figure 10, plate EXii, is a long, flattened box from Oaim Nome. It 
is less than an inch in height, is inches long, and has a sliding 
cover. The sides and top are ornamented with a variety of incised 
cross-line patterns. 

Figure 5, plate i.xii, is a long, thin box from Nnuivak island, 
slightly convex above and below, pointed oval at one end and trancated 
at the other. It has a long, narrow cover, fitting like a stopper and 
resting at each end on a sunken ledge, and a thumb-piece for raising it 
prosiects at the rear. On tbe upper side of the front end of the box are 
incised the outlines of the mouth, nostrils, and eyes of some animal. 

Figure 1, plate LXii, from Pikmiktalik, is a rudely oval box, grooved 
around the sides and along the bottom, but otherwise is not ornamented. 

h'ignre 4, plate nxii, represents a box, from (Jape Nome, fashioned in 
the form of a fish known as the losh. The eyes are formed by small 
ivory pegs with the centers excavated for tbe pupils; the gill openings 
are marked by incised crescentic lines; the mouth is incised, and tbe 
tail is represented as doubled and lying forward, midway along the 
body. It has a long, oval, stopper-like cover resting on a sunken ledge 
at each end. 

Figure 6, plate Lxn, shows a box, from Askinuk, in the shape of a 
seal. The eyes and the mouth are incised and the front flippers are 
in relief; the cover is a long-pointed oval in outline and fits into tho 
side, thus differing from the ordinary method of fitting it either in the 
upper or the under surface. 

Figure 3, plate Lxu, illustrates a box, from Norton sound, represent- 
ing a seal in flattened outline. The head is well made, the eyes and 
nostrils being formed by inlaid pieces of ivory. The coyer represents 
another seal, the projecting head and neck forming -the thumb-piece 
for raising it. The eyes and the nostrils are marked by ivory pegs. 
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A box (number 64220) from the Diomede islauds represents a rude, 
beavily-made figure of a right whale cut from a piece of wood; the 
mouth and blowholes are incised; the lower surface of the body is 
excavated, forming a somewhat rounded, conical orifice on which fits a 
stopper-like cover in the shape of a seal; this is held in place by means 
of a rawhide cord passing through a hole in the under surface of the 
whale, thence through two holes in the shoulders of the seal, and is 
fastened on the under surface. Toward the rear of the seal’s back a 
loop of cord is attached, the end of which passes through a hole in 
the tail of the whale and. through which the cord is passed for fasten- 
ing. This box is a kind of fetich in which are kept the small spear- 
and lance-points used in killing whales. 

A box (number 63268) exactly like the preceding was obtained on 
St Lawrence island. 

Figure 2, plate LXii, shows a flattened oval box, from Cape Kome, 
representing a seal with a smaller one on its back ; the latter forms a 
long, pointed, oval cover; the eyes of the larger seal are indicated by 
blue beads. The top of the box is crossed by a series of parallel 
lines extending from the middle diagonally backward toward the 
border. 

FIREARMS 

Although primitive forms of weapons are still largely used, guns are 
common everywhere among the Eskimo. The guns obtained by them 
during the early period of their contact with the Bussians were 
extremely clumsy, and the Bussians brought with them the forked 
supports for these weapons which they were accustomed to use in 
Siberia. In some of the more retired parts of the country between the 
lower Yukon and the Knskokwim these supports still exist, as the poor 
quality of the guns and the scarcity of ammunition render its aid nec- 
essary in hunting to secure a fair degree of accuracy and success. 

Figure 31, plate Lxiii, illustrates one of these forked supports, from 
Chalitmut, having two legs tipped with ivory points and a crossbar of 
ivory to hold them in position. Along each of the three outer faces of 
these legs is a groove in which small, round, ivory pegs are set at inter- 
vals; at the upper end the support has a rounded head in which is a 
deep slot; through the sides is a hole in which fits an ivory pin, fas- 
tened by a rawhide cord. A deerborn disk is fitted into the slot and 
is held in place by a pin; it has a long, flattened projection on one side 
which is grooved to receive the gun barrel and has three holes fur the 
lashings by which it was secured ; as this disk moved freely on the pin 
the support folded down parallel to the gunstock when being carried, 
and could be readily set in position when needed. 

Figure 24, plate LXiii, from Kigiktanik; figure 25 of the same plate, 
from Ohalitmnt; and figure 26, from Eushnnuk, illustrate examples of 
the pieces of deerborn intended for securing the lower side of the gun 
barrel to connect the forked rest with the gun. 
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Figure 8, plate LXiii, represents a pair of bullet molds^ ftom Chalit- 
mut, made from two small blocks of slate neatly hollowed out and set 
in wooden blocks, united by pins and corresponding boles so that the 
faces of the molds are brought squarely together; there is a conical 
hole at the top by means of which lead can be poured into the mold. 

Figure IG, plate LXiii, represents a bullet starter, from Gape Van- 
couver, for use in muzzle loading guns; it is made of wood and has a 
bone handle. Figure 15, jdate LXiii, shows another bullet starter 
made entirely of bone, which was obtained at Anogogmut. 

Nearly all the guns in use at present among the Eskimo are muzzle- 
loaders, and the ingenuity of the natives is disphiyed in the many 
forms of cap boxes, powder chargers, and Basks made by them. 

A common style of cap box is made of wood, Battened and rectangu- 
lar ill shape, with a sliding cover. Some of these are plain, others 
have their surfaces cut into a variety of patterns. Figure 28, plate 
LXIII, from Pastolik; figure 30 of the same plate, from Gape Nome; 
and figure 29, from Sledge island, are examples of this style of box. 

Other small wooden cap boxes are rounded in cross section, broadest 
at the base, and tapering toward the top, where they are truncated 
and fitted with a wooden stopper. Figure 17, plate LXiii, illustrates 
one of these boxes, obtained at Gape Vancouver. It has a series of 
grooves around the sides. 

Figure 27, idate LXiii, from Kushunuk, is a round-sided box, shaped 
like a truncated cone, with a separate piece fitted in the bottom. Fig- 
ure G of the same plate, from Kowak river, is another tapering box of 
this kind, with the top turned out to form a lip, under which is fas- 
tened a rawhide cord for attaching the box to the hunting bag. 

Another curious style of box, made to contain a few caps in each 
end, illustrated in figure 1, plate lxiii, was obtained at St Michael. 
It is a long, cylindrical box, largest in the middle and tapering toward 
both ends, which are truncated. It consists of two pieces, excavated, 
nc^atly fitted together, and fastened by sinew cords. Extending cross- 
wise through the middle is a wooden pin for the attachment of the cord 
which fastens the box to the hunting bag. A little wooden stopper is 
inserted in each end. 

Other cap boxes are made of ivory, cut into various forms, with a 
stopper in one end and the other closed by a piece of wood which is 
held in position by rivets. Figure 4, plate lxiii, from Gape Nome; 
figure 5 of the same plate, from Norton sound; figure 7, from Nubviuk- 
chugaluk; and figure 2, from Kaviak peninsula, illustrate specimens 
of these boxes. 

Powder chargers are even more varied in form, and show more inge- 
nuity in design than the cap boxes. 

Figure 3, plate lxiii, is a small charger, made of bone, with a long, 
round, wooden cap box attached to it by a sinew cord. It was obtained 
at Norton bay. 
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Figare 14, plate Lxni, represents a rounded bone charger from 
Hotham inlet. It has an ornamental device of circles and dots and 
the raven totem etched upon its surface. 

Figure 18, plate LXiir, from Unalaklit, has its lower end carved into 
the form of a human head. 

Figure 12, plate LXiii, from Cape Vancouver, represents a cormo- 
rant’s head. 

Figure 11, plate LXiii, from Cape Vancouver, represents the head of 
a skua- gull. 

Figure 9, plate Lxra, from Sledge island, is a cylindrical ivory 
charger with a knob on the lower end. 

Figure 13, plate lxiti, from St Lawrence island, is rounded with a 
small, spout-like projection on the rim. 

Figure 10, plate Lxm, from Cape Vancouver, represents a falcon’s 
head. 

Figure 20, plate Lxni, from Sledge island, is a rounded bone charger 
with a wooden stopper; it is intended for carrying a charge of imwder 
ready for putting in the gun when needed. 

Figure 19, plate LXiii, represents a powder flask obtained at Kotze- 
bue sound; it is made from a section of deerhorn, excavated and fitted 
with a wooden stopper at each end; one of these is perforated and a 
small plug of wood inserted, by removing which an inlet is formed 
ibr the powder. A charger of deerhorn is attached to the flask by a 
sinew cord. 

Figure 23, plate LXiii, from Cape Vancouver, is a wooden powder 
flask in the form of a sea parrot’s head. Tlie small end at the neck is 
bound togetlier with sinew lashings, and a rounded stopper is fitted in 
the hole. 

Figure 22, plate LXiii, from ^Tulukhtulogumut, shows a small, leather- 
covered flask with an ivory inouthinece in which a wooden stopper is 
fitted ; to this is attached an ivory charger in the shape of a cormorant’s 
liead. With this charger is a small ivory disk, having a conical perfora- 
tion in the center, which is intended to be placed over the nipple of the 
gun for priming it. 

The form of both of the preceding flasks is an imitation of those 
sold by the fur traders. 

Figure 21, plate LXiii, from Sledge island, is a wooden powder flask 
with the sides carved in a twining pattern. 

Figure 32, plate LXiii, from Norton bay, is a wooden flask fitted at 
each end with an ivory cover and having an iron tip at the nozzle. 

The Eskimo of Plover bay on the Siberian shore and on St Lawrence 
island, as well as those along the shores of Bering strait and thence up 
the Alaskan coast to Point Barrow, are successful hunters of the right 
whale; for this purpose the old-fashioned barbed spear is the weapon 
ordinarily used, but it is being superceded by flroarins wherever the 
people have been able to obtain them. At Plover bay the natives had 
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a bomb gun which they had obtained from some whaler. While on a 
summer cruise on a whaling ship some of the men had learned the use 
of this gun and they took the earliest opportunity to obtain one; in the 
fall it was planted on the ice near the entrance to the bay, and as the 
whales swam slowly along the narrow lead that remained open in 
inidchannel the bomb lances were fired into them without any lines 
attached. This was always done while the whales were heading up the 
bay, so that they might swim as far as possible toward the bead of the 
bay and die under the ice; a few days later the gases would iufiate 
their bodies to such an extent that the carcasses would burst through 
the ice and indicate their position to the people, who would at once cut 
them up, using the blubber for food and keeping the whalebone to be 
traded to the whalers in the spring. The people at Point Barrow have 
also used a whaling gun for some time. 

The walrus is found on many parts of the coast, but is rarely seen 
near St Michael; about Xunivak island and the coast of the adjacent 
mainland it is caught during fall and spring. iNTear the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim the hunters endeavor to surprise herds of walrus in the 
shallow bays along the coast. When they succeed, they form a line of 
kaiaks between the animals and the sea, and by shouting and striking 
the sides of the kaiaks with their paddles, so alarm them that they are 
driven ashore, where they are easily killed. In the fall of 1879 thirty 
of these animals were captured by a drive of this kind just south of 
Cape Vancouver. This method, however, can be employed only where 
the water is very shallow, so that the walrus can not escape by diving 
and passing beneath the kaiaks. 

Although spears and lances are still used in walrus hunting, as fire- 
arms become more plentiful among the natives many of these ani- 
mals are shot with rides, which are used in addition to the old-style 
weapons for killing the beluga or white whale. This animal is some- 
times stranded at low water and is then easily killed. These whales 
are treated with great respect by the Eskimo, and when one is taken 
certain ceremonies must be observed to avoid offending it. At St 
Michael I saw the hunters haul a recently killed beluga ashore, and 
before it was completely dragged out of the water one of them poured 
some urine in its mouth and then addressed several sentences to its 
shade in propitiation for having killed it. At Point Hope one was 
killed during the visit of the revenue cutter Corwin to that place in 
the summer of 1881, and while it was being drawn ashore the people 
gathered on the beach and sang a song of welcome such as is used in 
the kashim during certain dances. 

HUNTING BAGS AND HELMETS 

Hunting bags are made in various forms and are worn by a strap 
over the shoulders; in them the hunters carry their powder, bullets, 
cap boxes, and other small articles needed in the chase. Bags of this 
kind made from the skins of wolves’ heads are highly prized. 
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Figare 33, plate LBin, from St Michael, is such a bag made from 
the skins of two wolves’ heads, bound around the edge with red flan- 
nel and lined with white cotton. A shoulder strap made of white 
cotton and ornamented with stitching of red worsted is attached to it. 

At St Michael 1 obtained a long, slender hunting bag (number 38438) 
made of alternating strips of white and brown deerskin, with a fringe 
of the same cut in little strips around the lower end. It is bordered 
above by a trimming of skin from a loon’s throat, which is succeeded 
by ornamental bands of deerskin and a strip of wolverine fhr. 

The people of the seacoast between Yukon and Enskokwim rivers 
use conical wooden helmets to protect their eyes from the glare of the 
sun when hunting at seaj these are ornamented with carved ivory 
images or are painted with various devices. 

At Eushunuk were seen many of these hats which were painted 
white, on which were various phallic pictures in red ; these pictures 
had a certain significance connected with the religions beliefs of the 
people, which I failed to ascertain. The same idea was shown in a 
phallic picture on a pair of paddles obtained at this village, each of the 
two having one-half of the picture ujmn it, so that it was completed 
by joining them at their edges. 

From the month of the Yukon northward, wooden visors are used to 
shade the eyes; these are somewhat similar in shape to the helmets 
but they lack the conical top; the forepieces of the visors are often 
ornamented with ivory carvings and have at the back a plume of 
feathers from the tails of old squaw ducks. 

Figure 22, plate LXiv, represents one of these conical helmets from 
Eushunuk. It has a strip of deerhorn lashed around the base at the 
rear to hold the bent ends in position. On both sides are fastened, by 
sinew cord passed through holes, wing-like pieces of ivory, carved with 
open-work pattern and ornamented with groups of concentric circles, 
with a central hole in each. On the middle of the front are two carved 
walrus heads of ivory, and on each side of these are two ivory strips 
representing heads of gulls. The outer surface of this helmet is 
painted slate color splashed with white. 

Another helmet, from Eaialigamut (figure 20, plate LXiv), is without 
ivory ornaments on the front. It is held together at the back by a 
strip of deerhorn pierced with holes, through which pass lashings of 
cord; the edges, where they are held together in the rear, are fastened 
together with spruce-root lashings. The outer surface is painted white 
and decorated with red figures; bordering grooves on the top and 
bottom are also red. 

The visors worn by the people of Norton sound and the lower Yukon 
are usually plain, but sometimes are made to represent the head of 
some animal. They consist of a fillet of wood passing around the back 
of the head, with the front carried out to form a long, rounded fore- 
piece. 

Figure 21, plate lxiv, illustrates one of these uuoruamented visors. 
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which was obtained at Bazbinsky. It has a groove aronnd the edge 
and a deep, broad groove down the front; at the rear the overlapping 
ends are lashed together with willow bark. The specimen from 9t 
Michael, shown in plate lxtv, 15, is more heavily made. On the middle 
of the front is a groove. The front is carried out to represent the head 
of a pike, with a mouth formed by a deeply incised groove, in which 
are set numerous small reindeer teeth; two deep holes represent the 
nostrils, and two amber-colored beads are inlaid for eyes. One side of 
the visor is black, the other side is not colored. Yisors from the shore 
of Norton sound are sometimes ornamented with ivory figures lashed to 
their sides and front, like the helmets from south of the Yukon month. 

Figure 18, plate Lxiv, illustrates a visor of this kind, which has a 
wing-like piece on each side and the head of a gull in fi'ont; the 
median ridge is oruaniented with the ivory images of two walrus 
heads. The back of the visor has an oval ring of shavings projecting 
upward and stuck full of feathers from the tails of cormorants and 
old wife ducks. 

h'igure 2, plate lxiv, from Ohalitmut; figure 19 of the same plate, 
from Norton bay; and figure 17, from Sledge island, represent visors 
made from pieces of wood, with a rawhide strip or cord attached on 
each side for passing over the back of the head. The first specimen 
mentioned is painted black on both sides and has a series of ivory pegs 
and white beads inlaid in two rows on the upper surface. The visor 
shown in plate lxiv, 19, has a shallow groove, x>ainted red, around the 
upper edge; inside of this is a deep, narrow groove, which, with the 
remainder of the visor, is pncolored. The third specimen (plate lxiv, 
17) has the lower part of the visor, a band around the edge, and a 
long, oval groove down the front, painted black. A shallow groove, 
extending around the borders above and below inside the black line, is 
colored red. 

The ornamentation of helmets with ivory carvings varies but little in 
the several localities. Usually there is a long, flat, wing-shape piece 
on each side and the head of a bird in front; the middle is occupied 
by carvings of walrus heads or figures of other animals. 

The following specimens, shown in figure 45, illustrate some of the 
ornaments : 

Number 8 represents one of the wing-shape pieces from Shaktolik, 
with open-work pattern and a series of circles and dots. Number 7 
shows one of the ivory strips obtained at Kushnnuk; it is carved to 
represent the head of a cormorant. Another, from Askinnk (number 
6), represents the head of a gull. A specimen from St Michael (num- 
ber 6) is an ivory walrus head for the front of a helmet. Another, 
from Eushunuk (number 3), represents a land otter, the eyes of which 
are represented by inlaid blue beads, and similar beads are inlaid in 
the centers of circles etched along the back. A thin band of deerhorn 
from the lower Yukon (number 2) is flattened on one side and beveled 
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to three faces on the other ; it is pierced with holes, in pairs, to receive 
the lashings, with which it is bound on the back of a helmet to hold the 
bent ends of the wood in i) 08 ition. A walrus head, cut from ivory, from 
Kushniiuk (Museum number 38719), is for ornaraeuting the front of a 
bunting' helmet. A similar ornament from Anogograut (number 1) 
represents the flattened image of a seal, with eyes formed by inlaid 
blue beads. Another of these ornaments (number 4), from the lower 
Yukon, is a flattened, conventionalized imago of a wolf. Along the 
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back and tlie sides it is ornamented with etched lines and a series of 
three pairs of concentric circles, each haviiii? a wooden peg inserted in 
a central hole. 

BNOW GOGGLES 

To preserve the eyes from the glare of the sun on the snow in the 
spring and thus prevent snow blindness, goggles are in general use 
among the Eskimo. Tliey vary considerably, according to locality, but 
the specimens illustrated give the principal variations in form among 
those collected. 

Figure 5, plate lxiv, represents a flattened, funnel 8ha|)e specimen 
of these goggles, obtained from the lower Yukon. The projecting 
front extends out both above and below in a gradual slope to the edges 
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of a single broad slit, tbe upper border slightly overhanging the lower. 
They have a ronnded notch for fitting over the nose, and are held in 
position by a cord whicdi passes ovw the back of tbe head. A sped* 
men firom Point Hope, shown in plate LXiv, 11, Is somewhat similar to 
the preceding, except that the slit is smaller and the upper front bor* 
der projects farther beyond the lower. 

Another pair from the Lower Yukon (plate lkiv, 4) have two narrow 
slits divided in the middle by a septum. A notch is out on the inner 
surface for the nose, and the front is carved in slight relief to represent 
a human fhoe, with the nose between tbe eye slits. The forehead pro- 
jects at the eyebrows to form a visor-like edge. The inside mid top of 
the goggles are painted black and the front red. 

A pair from Norton sound (figure (t, plate nxrv) have two slits, a 
notch for the nose resting against a strong septum in the middle, and 
a visor-like projection along the top in front. Tbe goggles from Sabot- 
nisky (figure 13, plate nxiv) have a notch for the nose and two fiat- 
tened eye slits divided by a rudely made septum. The top is grooved 
to represent hair, and a nose is shown between tbe slits, giving them 
a mask-like appearance. They are painted red in front, but are not 
colored behind. 

Figure 8, plate uxiv, represents spectacle-shape goggles from Oape 
Darby, with two narrow eye slits and a visor-like projection in front. 
There is a deep groove for the nose and the outline is narrowed in tbe 
middle, so that the eyepieces are snboval in shape. 

Another pair (figurO 1, plate lkiv), from Norton bay, are still more 
like spectacles than tbe preceding, being greatly narrowed in the mid- 
dle between the two slits for the eyes. The front slopes gently to the 
borders of the slits and there is no visor. Another example of neatly 
made goggles (figure 9, plate LXiv), also obtained at Norton bay, are 
narrowed in the middle with two narrow slits and a visor in firont. 
The upper borders of the eyepieces are deeply notched to permit the 
circulation of air about tbe eyes. The pair shown in tignre 3, plate lxiv, 
are also from Norton bay. They consist of two suboval eyepieces, held 
together by two sinew cords which are strung with beads. Eaqh of 
these eyepieces has a long, narrow eye slit. 

Figure 14, plate lxiv, represents spectacle- shape goggles from 
Knshunnk; they are fashioned to extend forward, surrounding the 
large, oval eyeholes in a flattened, tubular form; the insides of the eye- 
holes are painted black, as is the upper portion of tbe outside, with tbe 
exception of the borders of the eyeholes which are red. 

A specimen from St Lawrence island, figure 12, plate Lxrv, consists 
of a trongh-shape piece of wood, concave within and convex on the 
outside; it is somewhat crescentic in form, with a notch on the lower 
Bide for tbe nose; the eyeholes are straight within against the wooden 
crossbar or septum which divides them, and their outer edges are oval; 
they are large, and without any arrangement for shading them. 
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A ptdr of goggles (flgore 10, plate i.mr) obtained at Port Ohuesioe 
by Doctor T. H. Beui, are ma^ firom tbx»e pteoee of ifrood^ both the 
upper and lower i^eoes are grooved to admit the insertion of a fragment 
of common window glass in each oval eyehole; they are lashed together 
with whalebone cord passed through holes; a projecting visor over- 
hangs the front; inside a bar of wood is lashed, which is notched on 
each side over the eye to permit circulation of air. 

A clumsily made pair from the Diomede islands (figure 7, plate LSiy) 
consist of two pieces of canvas sewed together; eyeholes are cnt in the 
middle of each, in which are inserted pieces of window glass; the can- 
vas is backed by a rndely formed wooden framework, rather quadrate in 
outline. These are the only goggles of this kind that were seen. 

Figure 16, plate lxtv, represents a pair of wooden goggles from Nor- 
ton sound; they are notched for the nose, and project at the sides as 
long, oval ends reaching to the temples; the tubular front has two large^ 
oval holes, and a strip of rawhide, rounded in front, is pegged to the 
upper surface to form a visor. 

HUNTING AND SKINNINO KNIVES 

The stone knives formerly in universal use among the Eskimo have 
been almost entirely displaced by the ordinary butcher knives sold by 
the traders. Some of these old-fashioned fiint knives were procured at 
Hotham inlet, and were in actual use when obtained; they are illus- 
trated in plate XLVir, figures 2, 3. They consist of leaf-shape, chipped 
flint blades, set in short wooden handles split at the lower end to receive 
the blside which is held in place by a wrapping of rawhide or sinew 
cord, or (as in figure 3) by a lashing of willow root. 

From the northern end of 17orton sound a beautifril knife (plate Lxv, 3) 
was obtained. The narrow, leaf-shape blade of nephrite is inches in 
length and inches wide at its broadest part, and is slightly convex 
on one side; the other side is slightly grooved near each edge and has 
a broad, slightly elevated, fiat ridge running down the center to near the 
point; it is double-edged and brought to a slightly rounded point. The 
handle is of ivory, oval in cross section, 3| inches in length; the blade is 
set in a slot, the sides of which overlap about 2 inches, through which 
ivory pegs are inserted to hold it in jdace. In the handle are seven 
holes, through which a rawhide cord is wound and crossed to afford a 
firm grip for the hand. The wooden sheath (plate lxv, 2) follows the 
outline of the knife and extends halfway up the handle; it is in two 
parts, which are fastened together by thin strips of whalebone passed 
through holes in the edges. Across one side of the sheath, near the 
butt, are two small, parallel grooves which form the private mark of the 
owner. This specimen, from its large size and the beauty and regu- 
larity of its finish, is probably unique. It was purchased at Kubvinkh- 
chugalnk from a Kaviak Eskimo who said that it had been an heirloom 
in his family for many generations; although now of no practical utility 
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he prized it very much from its association, and it was only after two 
years of careful effort that I succeeded in obtaining it by paying what 
he considered a large price. Other jade knives, somewhat similar to 
this but much smaller and with less perfect blades, were also seen. 

. Knives lire usually worn by the Eskimo in a sheath strapped to the 
outside of the right thigh, just below the hip, so that the handle may 
readily be grasped ; some of the men, however, have the sheath sus- 
pended from the waist belt. 

BRAG HANDLES 

Brag handles, attached to a stout permanent loop of sealskin cord, 
are used for hauling dead seals or other heavy weights over the snow 
or ice. They are made of wood, bone, ivory, or deerhorn, carved in a 
variety of forms, considerable ingenuity being exercised in adapting 
the designs to the shape of the handle and to the purpose for which it 
is to be used. 

Plate Lxvi, 16, from Kushunuk, is a cylindrical wooden handle, 
grooved around the middle for receiving the loop. 

Plate LXVi, 4, from St Michael, is an ivory handle, in the form of a 
crossbar, with the head of a white bear carved 
on each end and a square slot crosswise through 
the middle for receiving the cord. 

Plate Lxvi, 18, from Gape Darby, represents 
two white whales lashed together on their ven- 
Tic. 40_cordimn(n««f ivory ( 1 ). tral surfaces and pierced tbrougb the muldle for 

receiving the ends of the cords, which project 
through their mouths and form a loop on that end. The other ends of 
the whales terminate in a ring from which are suspended six links 
of ivory ; to the last link of one of these chains is suspended a small 
carving in the form of a whale’s tail. 

Plate LXVI, 14, shows a handle, from Sledge island, in the form of a 
white bear. A cord passes through the lower surface. 

A rounded block, carved in the form of two seals lying face to face, 
with their fore flij^pers along their muzzles, is illustrated in plate lxvi, 
1. It has two holes i)ierced in one end which join and issue as a single 
hole at the other end. It was obtained at Unalaklit. 

Plate LXVI, 15, represents a handle, from Sledge island, in the shape 
of a white whale, which is pierced transversely for the cord. 

Figure 46 sliows an ivory cord handle from Sledge island. It is an 
extremely artistic carving, representing the head of a white bear with 
a small seal in its mouth. On the lower surface of the head is a figure, 
in relief, of another seal. 

Plate LXVI, 19, shows another elaborate drag handle from Gape Darby. 
The central portion consists of a piece of ivory, pierced by two round 
holes, and a third one Ibrming a slot through which is passed the cord 
for the loop. From one of these rings is hung, as a link, the tail of a 
whale, and from the other two chains, each consisting of eight links, 
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01)6 of which terminates in the head and fore-legs of a white bear and 
the other in the tail and hind-flippers of a seal, 

Plate LXVi, 12, from Sledge island, is a four prong ivory rod, with 
white-bears^ heads carved upon two of the points aud a setd’s head on 
another; the fourth point terminates in a ring in which is linked a 
pendant representiixg the head and shoulders of a seal. 

Plate LXVI, 2, from Cape INoine, is a small ivory handle, pierced with 
a hole at one end, which forks and terminates in two holes on the other 
end. On one side is carved in relief the form of a seal, and on the 
other the form of a white bear. 

Plate LXVI, 17, is a handle, fashioned in the form of a white-bear’s 
head, with blue beads inlaid for eyes. The two cords form one loop, 
projecting from the bear’s mouth, and on the other side they project 
from separate holes at the rear. 

Plate LXVI, 11, from Sledge island, is an ivory image of a seal, with 
a hole through the back, in which is fitted an ivory pin, terminating 
above in the figure of a seal’s head. To the lower end is attached the 
cord forming the loop. 

Plate LXVI, 5, from the Diomede islands, is a handle made of a bar of 
ivory, an elongated oval in outline, with a convexity near each end on 
the lower side and slightly excavated within. In the middle of this 
excavation is a hole, through which passes the cord forming a loop. 
On the upper side the cords pass through holes in two figurines of 
seals, which rest with their heads down against the outer borders of 
the bar. 

Plate LXVI, 8, from Sledge island, has carved on one end the head of 
a seal and on the other that of a white bear. 

Plate LXVI, 10, from Kotzebue sound, is in the shape of the head of a 
white bear, represented as holding a seal crosswise in its mouth; it is 
pierced lengthwise on the under side for the passage of a cord, 

Plate LXVI, 7, from Kotzebue sound, is an elongated bar, with a 
seal’s head on each end. The handle is surrounded by eight series of 
etc.hed parallel lines. 

Plate LXVI, 3, from Cape Prince of Wales, has four images of seals 
carved in high relief on the small ivory center through which the cord 
passes, 

Plate LXVI, 13, from Nubviukhchugaluk, is a handle in the form of a 
white-bear’s head, represented as holding a stick crosswise in its mouth, 
and just back of this, carved from a separate piece, the head of a seal. 

FISHING AND FISHING IMPLEMENTS 
METHODS OF FISHING 

Pishing forms one of the main sources of food supply among the 
western Eskimo, aud in its pursuit a variety of methods and imple- 
ments are employed. The fishing season along the coast of Norton 
sound opens about the end of March or early in April of each year; at 
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this time the spring tides begin to show along the shore, where the 
water forces its way up through the cracks in the ice. During the 
cold weather of winter the toniood and the sculpin remain in deep 
water, but as spring approaches they begin to return to the vicinity 
of the shore, and holes in the ice are made through which they are 
caught by means of hook and line. During May, as the weather grows 
warmer, the tomcod become extremely numerous, and at this time the 
old men and women may be seen scattered about on the ice, a few 
hundred yards from the shore, where they fish during many hours of 
the day. Figure 47, from a i>hotograph taken at St Michael, shows 
a man at one of the ilshing holes. 



Fig. 47 — Toraowl flshiDg through sea Ice at St Michael. 


For fishing through the ice a hole from six to eight inches in diam- 
eter is made. The ice pick employed for this purpose consists of a 
stout wooden staff, usually ijrovided with a point made from the end 
of an old chisel or a flat piece of iron ; but formerly, and indeed fre- 
quently during my residence in Alaska, picks pointed with reindeer 
horn or ivory were in use. 

Figure 10, plate lxvii, illustrates one of these incks from Norton 
sound; it consists of a wooden staff, nearly four feet long, terminating 
in a deerhorn point, which is lashed firmly to the staff with cords oi 
sealskin. 

As the ice is generally several feet in thickness, the hole becomes 
filled with small fragments as the work of digging progresses. Tc 
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remove these, as veil as to skim oat the film of ice that constantly 
forms OQ cold days, a small scoop with a netted bottom is used by the 
natives of the coast from the mouth of the Kuskokvim to Kotzebue 
sound. A tyjdoal specimen of an ice scoop, from St Michael, is illus- 
trated in figure 9, plate liXvxi. The rim consists of a band of deerhorn 
bent into a circle, the overlapping ends being pierced and lashed 
together with rawhide cord. Tlie upper edge has a long, rounded 
point in front; the lower edge has holes in pairs, through which is 
passed the rawhide cord, which is netted across the bottom in a hexa- 
gonal pattern. This scoop is fastened to the handle with a lashing of 
sinew cord, which passes through a hole in the handle and ov'er the 
rim. The wooden handle is oval in cross section, and is about 34 
inches in length. > 

In the vicinity of Bering strait the net of some of these implements 
is formed of a cord made of twisted filaments of whalebone. 

Another variety of this implement, from St Lawrence island, is illus- 
trated in figure 8, ])late lxvii ; it consists of a slightly grooved wooden 
handle, to which is attached a scoop-shape piece of bone. Still another, 
from the same locality, is idiown in figure 7, plate Lxvn; it is made from 
the shoulder-blade of some animal, pierced near its small end with two 
holes, through which a lashing is passed, which fastens it firmly to a 
wooden handle four feet in length. 

The implements used in fishing for toincod consist of a short pole, 
from 25 to 36 inches in length, and a long line made from whalebone, 
sinew, rawhide, or the feather quills of gulls or other large waterfowl. 
These are split and worked a little to render them more pliable, and 
knotted together while moist, forming a tough and durable line. On 
the lower end of the line, six to ten inches from the bottom, a sinker 
of stone, bone, or ivory is attached, pierced at each end for attachment 
to the line. The hooks usually have a straight ivory or bone shank, 
with a hole at the up]>er end for the line, and two holes near the lower 
end, at right angles with each other, through which are thrust small, 
double-pointed iron skewers, with cheir ends bent upward, forming a 
hook with four points. The rods are usually provided near the top 
with an ivory or bone guide, imrforated near the tip for the passage of 
the line, and fastened to the rod by sinew cord. The base of the rod 
is notched, so that the line may be wound on it when not in use. In 
connection with these rods a slender stick of about the same length is 
used. It is held in the left hand, and so manipulated as to enable the 
fisherman to bring the book to the surface without rising from his seat 
on a mat spread on the ice. As the fish comes to the surface it is 
thrown to one side on the ice and disengages itself, as the hook is not 
barbed. The fisherman then gives it a rap with the stick to prevent it 
from straggling back to the bole, and returns his hook to the water. 
Ko bait is used, as the fish nibble at the white ivory shank, and are 
caught by a continued up-aud down movement of the book. 

In autumn the tomcod are extremely abundant near St Michael. At 
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this BSaeon cold north winds generally blow and render it .very uncom- 
fortable to remain for hours in one position on the ice. To remedy this, 
small shelters are arranged, consisting of grass mats, held on a frame- 
work of sticks, to the windward of the hole. In November, soon after 
the ice is formed, a fisherman frequently catches 200 pounds of tomcod 
in a day, but from 10 to 40 pounds is the average result of a day’s 
fishing. 

Figure 24, plate LXTin, represents an outfit for tomcod fishing, from 
Cape Nome, consisting of the two rods, a whalebone line, stone sinker, 
and hook as described. The line is guided through the notch in the 
end of the rod, whtcii is cut in at each end so that it fonns a shuttle- 
like stick, upon which the line is wound when not in use. In some 
instances the four hooks are arranged around the sinker and held in 
place by means of short, elastic leaders of whalebone or quill. 

Among the fishermen of Norton sonnd and along the American shore 
of Bering strait the lines on which these hooks are held usually pass 
through holes in the sinker and are wedged in place. On St Lawrence 
island, sinkers are made with a hole at the bottom for suspending a 
hook, and four other holes for a similar pnrimse at each of the rounded 
corners. Figure 5, plate liXViii, represents one of the sinkers from this 
island; the hooks are made of iron and have from three to four points 
on the end of a straight shank, which is lashed to a whalebone lea<ier 
by a sinew cord ; the upper end of the leader is passed through the holes 
in the sinker and knotted. Accompanying this specimeil is the stick 
for manipulating the line when landing the fish (figure 32, plate 
Lxviti). Figure 31, plate lxviii, illustrates another tomcod fishing 
outfit, from Norton sound, consisting of a shuttle-like rod notched at 
each end and a thin rawhide line with an ivory sinker, which is in 
two parts, excavated in the middle and filled with lead; the two halves 
are held together by a lashing of whalebone; a whalebone loop extends 
from the bottom of the sinker and to it is attached a small book made 
by lashing a small iron point across the lower end of a whalebone 
shank ; just above the sinker a leader of whalebone is attached to a line 
with a similar hook. 

Figure 28, plate LXix, represents a large sinker, from St Lawrence 
island, made from a piece of the Jawbone of a whale. On two of the 
sides, a little below the middle, are holes through which pass whale- 
bone leaders about nine inches long, on which are hooks with bone 
shankshaving conical ktiobs on the lower ends; there are three slits 
on one shank and two on the other, in which upstanding points of 
bone are inserted and fastened in position with fine cord mmle from 
whalebone'. 

From Cape Nome was obtained an obovate ivory sinker, shown in 
figure 4; plate LXIX. It has three holes in thesides,in which are inserted 
three upstanding points of ivory over an inch in length, held in posi- 
tion by a wrapping of tine whalebone; lower, through one side of the 
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sinker^ passes awhi^ebone leader with a small hook at each end; these 
hooks have an ivory shank through which is passed a pointed iron spike 
bent upward at the point. Hanging from the lower end of the sinker 
is another leader of about the same length as the others with a straight 
shanked hook of the ordinary style, with four points. 

The style of tomcod hook used from the Yukon mouth to the Kus- 
kokwim is illustrated in figure 3, plate lxix. This specimen, obtained 
at Askinuk, has a long, round shank of dcerhorn, with a knob at the 
upper end for attacliment of the line, and the lower end is enlarged 
to a doubly conical base, which has three slits at equal intervals, nar- 
rowed on the outside and widening within. Above these, on the upper 
cone, are three similar slits alternating around the surface with the 
first-named. Into these slits are fitted long, slender, sharp-pointed 
spines.of deerhorn, 3^ to 4 inches in length, projecting upward and 
slightly outward. This hook is moved slowly up and down in the 
water, and catches the fish by piercing them from below while they 
are gathered about the ivory sinker. 

Figure 21, plate Lxvm, from Gape Prince of Wales, is a common 
style of ivory-shanked tomcod hook, with four projecting iron points. 
It varies from the ordinary stylo in having the shank made in a scries 
of curves instead of being straight. 

A peculiar style of tomcod hook and sinker, from Cape Nome, is 
shown in figure 10, plate lxix. The sinker is made from an old, stained 
piece of ivory, fashioned into the shape of a fish. Two blue beads are 
inserted in rings of ivory near the lower end to represent eyes, and 
another is inlaid on the lower surface. The tail is formed of a piece of 
white ivory attached to a truncated end of the dark material by a lash- 
ing of fine cord; the mouth is represented by a hole, in which is a 
leader, attached to which, below the sinker, are three orange-yellow 
pieces from the bill of the crested auklet, which are strung on a 
fine sinew cord with two blue beads, serving to attract the fish. At 
the lower end of the leader is a hook, with the upi^er part of the shank 
of ivory and the lower of deerhorn. These are fastened together with 
small bone pegs and a lashing of fine ccrd around the joint. At the 
base were four iron points, one of which has been broken off. 

Figure 26, x>late Lxviii, from Cape Nome, is a rod used for fishing 
for tomcod, with an ivory line guide in the end. Figure 20, plate 
Lxvni, from St Lawrence island, are bone shanks for tomcod hooks, 
made with two slits on the sides at the lower end, in which may be 
inserted upright bone barbs; the upper end is broadened and flattened 
a little and pierced for the attachment of a line. Figure 22 of the 
same plate, from St Lawrence island, is a rather flat, shuttle-shape rod, 
notched at each end and having wound upon it a long line made from 
whalebone, with a set of four tomcod hooks at the ends of leaders, 
which are of the ordinary straight-shank pattern with four barbed 
points of copper. Figure 9, plate i-xviii, from St Michael, is a deer- 
18 BTH 12 
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hon) guide from a tomcod rod. Figure 12, plate LXVlii, shows another 
tip for a tomcod rod, from Sledge island. 

Another set of hooks and sinker from Hothain inlet are shown in 
figure 5, ])late LXix. The sinker is of greenish slate, with a roun^^ 
ivory tij) at the upper end, excavated to admit the pointed end of 
stone, which is riveted in place. There are two holes in the middle of 
t he stone, at right angles to each other, for the passage of the leaders. 
Only a single pair of leaders are in place, the other set having been 
lost. Figures 14 and l(i, j)late LXViii, illustrate forms of tomcod hooks, 
obtained at Sfaguniigumiit, which are used also for catching smelts. 
When toin(X)d are abundant along the coast in autumn and spring, 
smelts also are plentiful, and often are caught on the same hooks; but 
iu some localities special books are made for taking smelts, one of 
which, from Nunivak island, is illustrated in figure 13, plate .LXVili, 
This lias a straight ivory shank, largest near its lower end, in which a 
recurved copper hook is set and held in xilace by a wooden plug. 

While fishing for tomcod, sculpiu of several species are frequently 
caught in shallow water. A number of hooks made especially for taking 
these fish were obtained at Cape Nome. Sculpin hooks from the northern 
shore of Norton sound and from Bering strait are made from pieces of 
stone and ivory, fitted together to form an oval shank (figure 21, plate 
L.XIX), The surface of the stone is grooved to receive the ivory, which 
forms the lower end, and is fastened by a lashing. The hook, either of 
iron or copper, passes through the shank and the point is upturned in 
front. The shank is ornamented with little tags of sinew cord at the 
lower corners, to which are attached blue beads and the sheaths from 
the bills of anklets. The stone chosen for these hooks varies consid- 
erably, but is usually of some bright color. {Sometimes the lower end 
is made also of stone of another color instead of ivory, as in the speci- 
men from Cape Nome, illustrated in figure 12, plate LXix, which is used 
also as a grayling hook. 

A sculpin book and sinker of dark-colored stone is represented in 
figure 14, plate lxix. It was obtained at Cape Nome. The sinker 
is ]>ierced at the upper end for the attachment of the rawhide line; 
to this upper end is fastened a finely braided sinew cord, having an 
orange-yellow piece from an auklet’s bill at its lower end. The other 
end of the sinker has a white ivory cap fitted over it and held in jdace 
by a w^ooden i)Og; in the lower end is a hole iu which is a small seal- 
skin band, to which are attached some ])ieces of skin from the legs of 
birds, and below this extends a leader, terminating in a fiat-shank 
Look. The leader is also ornamented with a blue bead and a piece from 
the bill of an anklet. The shank of the hook is composed of three 
pieces, the upper and lower of ivory, and the middle one of stone, 
neatly fitted in grooves in the ivory and fastened by a lashing; a single- 
point copper barb is inserted through the shank and bent upward 
in front In the truncated base of the ivory of the shank are two 
holes below the pla<^e wliere the hook is inserted, to which are hung 
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two short sinew cords, on each of which is strung a blue bead and an 
orange-colored piece from the bill ot an anklet. These various orna- 
ments are intended as lures for the fish. Another of these sculpin 
hooks from Cape Nome is shown in figure 22 , plate lxix. It is 
attiiched by a leader to a small ivory sinker, whiih is yellow on one 
side and blackened on the other; on the dark side arc inserted two 
white ivory eyes with a dark-colored wooden ping in the center of each 
to represent the pupil. On the other side is a hole for attaching the 
leader; small bits of red flannel are fastened to this end for lures. The 
other end terminates in a flattened point, in which is a hole for the line. 
Strung on the leader is a blue bead and an orange-yellow jiiece from 
the bill of an auklet. The shank, which has near the end two holes 
for the line, is made from deerhorn and flattened, becoming larger 
toward the lower end, where an oblong piece of ivory is inserted just 
back of the point of the hook, which is a single, sharp-pointed iron 
barb inserted through the lower end of the shank and bent upward in 
front. At each of the lower corners of the sliank is a short sinew 
cord, on which are strung a blue and a white bead and an orange 
sheath from the bill of an auklet. 

Another sculpin hook from the same locality is represented in figure 
8, jilate LXIX. It is made from a stout i>iece of iron, the ends bent 
together and the points sharpened and upturned. It is attached to a 
sinker of gneiss, which is elongated- oval in shape and fastened to the 
line by a lashing of whalebone, which passes around it from end to end. 
A small hook from Sledge island (figure 20, plate lxix) is made from 
two pieces of ivory joined by a small connecting rod, on which is 
strung a flat blue bead. It is shaped to represent a fish. At the lower 
end are two small, dark-colored wooden pegs set in to represent eyes. 
A short copper hook projects on the inside. Another sculpin hook, 
from Cape Nome (number 45281), is made in three pieces. The lower 
part is of dark chocolate-colored stone, the middle of reddish granite, 
and the upper part of ivory. They are lashed together in the usual 
manner. 

For catching salmon trout and the large-fin grayling, small, orna- 
mented hooks are made of stone and ivory. These hooks are similar 
in character to those used for catching smelts and sculjiin along the 
shore of Norton sound and the coast of Bering strait. One of these 
grayling hooks from Cape Nome is shown in figure 12, plate lxix. It 
is made from two pieces of stone, the uiiper of which is chocolate- 
color and the lower reddish white. They are neatly joined together 
and held in iiosition by a sinew lashiug, which jiasses through a hole iu 
one piece and around a groove along the middle line of the other. A 
small iron pin is passed through the lower part of the shank and curves 
uiiward in front to form the hook. Attached to the upper and lower 
ends of the shank are orange-yellow sheaths from the beak of an 
auklet, the lower end having also a blue bead. 

Figure 21, plate lxix, represents two hooks from the Diomede 
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islands. One is similar in form and ornamentation to the last pre- 
ceding specimen, but the lower portion is of yellowish bone and the 
upper part of greenish gray stone. The other is similar in shape, but 
the upper half of the shank is of white ivory, with two encircling 
grooves in which narrow strips of skin from the legs of an anklet are 
bound, and the lower half of the shank is of dark-colored ivory. A 
grayling liook from Cinalaklit (figure 48) has a leader of whalebone. 
The white ivory shank has a dull green spiral band, produced by stain- 
ing the ivory in vsome unknown manner. 

Figure 30, plate LXix, represents a set of hooks from the Lower Yukon, 
which are intended for catching losh. They have tapering wooden 
shanks, sidit at the lower end to receive the butts of long wooden or 
deerhorn points, which are lashed in position with spruce 
root. Most of these hooks are provided with rawhide 
leaders, but one leader is made from a sti’ip of whalebone. 
They are held together by thrusting the points into a 
rounded mass of fine shavings bound together with a 
strip of spruce root. 

A hook from the Lower Yukon (figure 15, plate LXViii) 
has an obovate shankof deerhorn, with a spur-like barb of 
iron thrust through the lower end. The upper end is taper- 
ing, flattened, and i>ierced witli a hole for the reception of a 
line. Hooks of this kind are used for small whitefish and 
losh in the streamsback from the coast. A losh hook from 
the head of Norton bay (figure 17, plate lxix) has an obo- 
vate shank of ivory, bored across througli the shank and 
filled with lead to give additional weight. The lower end 
has a hole through which is thrust a small, double-point 
rod of iron, bent upward at the ends to form two barbs. 
A hook used for catching large whitefish or nelina (fig- 
ure 10, plate Lxviii) was obtained at Paimut. It has a 
curved deerhorn shank, broadening toward the lower 
^ wdiich are incisions representing the mouth and 

eyes of a fish. Between the eyes is inserted a strong 
iron barb, bent upward at the point. The upper end of the shank is 
forked like the tail of a fish, and has a hole for the line. A hook for 
catching pickerel and whitefish, illustrated in figure 19, plate Lxviir, 
is from Unalaklit. The shank is broad and tlatteued toward the upper 
end, where it has two holes for attachment of the line. The edges are 
serrated. Near the lower end it is slender and has an upcurled barb 
of iron fostened with a lashing of sinew cord. Another hook, obtajh^d 
at Sledge island, is somewhat similar to the preceding, but the barb, 
instead of being fastened by a lashing, is inserted througl^A hole in 
the shank, the upper portion of which is broad and ha^ only two 
notches on the sides (figure 11, plate Lxvm). Two hooks, from St 
Michael, used for catching wolf fish, illustrated in figures 9 and 11 
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plate LXix, are attached to rounded, tapering sinkers of ivory. One 
of them has a deerhom shank, serrated on the edges, with a stout 
iron barb inserted through the lower end. The other hook has a 
rude, straight shank, made from a stick about four inches in length, 
with a notch at the upper end for attaching the line, which passes 
downward to the lower end, where a pointed spine of deerhorn is 
lashed obliquely across it. Another variety of hook is a rudely made 
specimen from St Lawrence island (figure 26, plate Lxix). It is cut 
from a piece of walrus ivory and is provided with a long barbed point. 
It was used for catching wolf fish, but probably both this and the two 
preceding examples were also used for cod-fishing. 

A similar hook from the same locality is shown in figure 20, plate 
LXIX. In this case, however, the shank is of wood with a barbed point 
of bone fitted in a slot at the base. The upper end of the shank has a 
hole for attaching the whalebone line. This hook was used probably 
for catching codfish. An outfit for catching wolf fish, illustrated in fig- 
ure 27, plate LXViii, was obtained at the head of Norton sound. It 
consists of a shuttle-like rod, 28 inches in length, on which is wound a 
rawhide line, near the end of which a rounded i)iece of lava, reddish 
in color, is fastened with a basket lashing. The hook has a straight 
deerhorn shank, to the lower end of which is lashed crosswise an iron 
nail with the iirojecting end pointed. In the fork between the hook and 
the shank a kind of bait composed of sinew-like material is secured 
by a lashing. Figure 28, plate LXViii, shows a similar outfit from Nor- 
ton sound, with the sinker made of a rounded granite pebble grooved 
at each end for the attachment of the rawhide lashing Another out- 
fit (figure 26, plate LXViii), from Norton sound, for catching blackfish 
{Dallia) is a long, slender, shuttle- like rod 20 inches in length, on which 
is wound a short line of sinew with a small hook at one end. This 
hook has a straight, rounded ivory shank and is provided with a 
pointed iron pin through the lower end, with the tip upcurved. 

-^loug the shore of ilering sea and the adjacent Arctic coast con- 
siderable ingenuity is displayed by the people in manufacturing sink- 
ers for fishing lines, and a great variety are made. For several s])ecies 
of fish the sinker is intended to attract the fish, as well as to serve as 
a weight for the line, and is made of a variegated wdiite and dark 
colored stone. Other sinkers, of ivory, have a portion of the surface 
blackened, and some of the stone sinkers have an ivory cap. A large 
collection of these objects was obtained, from which typical exum])les 
have been selected for illustration. 

A specimen from the Diomede islands (figure 32, idate lxix) is a 
piece of bone, discolored to a chocolate- brown, pierced with a hole and 
grooved near the upper end to receive the line. The lower end has 
a hole for fastening the leader for the hook. The lower end represcmts 
the head of a fish, with an incision for the mouth ; a blue bead repre- 
sents one eye and a piece of lead the other. Another example from 
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the same locality (figure 10, plate Lxix) is a long, oval stone^with a 
rounded ivory cap, held in position by a deerhorn x)in passed through 
both substances. A hole for the line is in the upper end of the ivory 
cap and another in the lower end of the stone portion. A similar 
sinker (figure 1, plate lxix) was obtained at Port Clarence by Dr 
Dali. It is made from a piece of granite and has a cap of chocolate- 
color ivory, held in x>osition by an iron rivet through the two pieces; 
the ivory jmrtion has a flattened point, and on the sides a pair of eyes 
are represented by two inlaid rings of ivory, in which blue beads are 
set. A similar sinker, from Cape Kome (figure 7, plate Lxix) is made 
of stone, with a small ivory cap fastened by a rivet. The long, round 
stone sinker shown in figure 27, plate lxix, was obtained on Sledge 
island. It tapers below to a blunt point, where it is pierced for a 
leader. The upper end is truncated, and has fitted on it a long, round 
tail-like piece of ivory, lashed in i>osition with a strand of whalebone 
jiassed through holes in the two x>art8. In the stone is a hole to 
receive a long leader for two hooks. Another sinker, of variegated 
black and white stone, from the same locality (figure 26, plate lxix), 
has an ivory cap fastened with a lashing iiassed through a hole in the 
lower end of the ivory and around a groove in the stone. A black 
and white stone sinker from Cape Nome (figure 23, plate lxix) has 
been broken in the middle and neatly mended with a strong lashing of 
whalebone passed through two holes and around a deei) groove in the 
sides. A small sinker of greenish stone from Sledge island (figure 11), 
plate LXIX) is rudely shaped to represent a fish, having ivory ]>egs 
with black centers inlaid for eyes. It has a small hole at each end for 
attaching the lines. Another sxiecimeii from the same locality (figure 
13, plate LXIX) is a handsome sinker of variegated white and brown 
stone, with a deej) groove on each sid<3 near the ends, in wliich holes 
are bored for attaching the lines. The blaiik and white ivory sinker 
shown in figure 18, i)Iate lxix, was obtained on Nunivak island. Eyes, 
also black and white in color, are inlaid in the black upper surface. 

The black and white, flattened stone sinker shown in figure 6, plate 
lxix, is from Cape Nome. A long ivory siiiker from Ilotham inlet (figure 
15, plate LXIX) has a hole at each end; the upper end is surrounded by 
four grooves and raven totem marks. On erne side is a rude etching 
representing a framework for drying fish. The bone sinker from St 
Lawrence island, shown in figure 31, plate Lxix, is triangular in cross 
section and pierced at tlie ui)per end tor the lino; outlie lower half, 
at each of the angles, is an ear containing a hole for attaching a leader. 
Another example from the same jdaco (figure 33, plate Lxix) is a rude 
bone sinker, roughly obovate in shape, with a hole at the upper end 
for a line and two ear-like xirojections near the lower end for attaching 
leaders. A heavy ivory sinker (figure 2, xdate LXix) was obtained at 
Plover bay by Mr W. M. Noyes, It has holes around the sides and the 
bottom for attaching leaders. The upper end is oval in cross section 
and taxiers to a thin, flat jioint, pierced for the line. About the base 
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are three upright spines, projecting slightly outward, carved from the 
same piece, which serve as additional hooks for capturing hsh that 
may gather around, attracted by the white ivory. This sinker has 
been used in fishing for tomcod and other small fish. In the deep 
water off* the headlands, from Golofnin bay to Cape Nome, large crabs 
are very abundant; sometimes specimens are seen measuring three feet 
from tip to tip of their outstretched claws. They are caught daring 
March and April by the use of a bait of dead fish tied to the end of a 
line and sunk to the bottom through a hole in the ice. In March, 1880, 
near Cape Darby, I saw large numbers of people fishing for crabs by 
this method, and on the 10th of March, west of Cape Darby, I found a 
party of about twenty-five people, from Sledge island, who had been 
starved out at home and were camping there, living on the tomcod and 
crabs, which were abundant. Their crab lines were fastened to small 
sticks set in the snow beside the holes in the ice, thus enabling one 
person to watch several holes. When the crab seized the bait the 
stick was moved sufficiently to attract the attention of the watcher, 
who at once drew in his line. Small snow shelters were built beside 
the holes to protect the fishermen from the wind; they were open on 
one side and had a crescentic base with the convexity toward the direc- 
tion of the wind, while some of them were partially arched over. The 
crabs were so plentiful that one day, soon after my arrival, a man and 
a woman came in bringing about two hundred pounds, which they had 
taken during the day. 

As soon as the ice leaves the coast of Norton sound, in June, herrings 
arrive and spawn on the seaweed about the rocky points and shores of 
the small bays. At this time many of them are caught by means of 
small seines made from rawhide or sinew cord ; but about the latter 
part of June commences what to these people is the most important of 
all fishing seasons. This is the time for the arrival of the salmon. The 
king salmon enter the rivers fiivst, and are followed during the season 
by two or three smaller species of inferior quality. Along the entire 
coast, from the Kuskokwim to Point Barrow and up Kuskokwim and 
Yukon rivers, the Eskimo are very busy during July and August 
catching and curing these fish. The cleaning is done by the women. 
The fish are split from the head to the base of the tail, the entrails 
removed, and the fish thrown over a raised framework and left hanging 
until dry, when they are stored away in bales or bundles. Tlie large 
king salmon {choic-chec), after being split, are slashed crosswise at short 
intervals to open the llesh and thus facilitate drying; the backbone is 
also generally removed and dried separately. When dry, the smaller 
species, called dog salmon, are always tied in bunches of twenty, and 
are stored or sold in this shape. 

FISH TRAPS 

Along the entire seacoast salmon are caught in gill nets, wliich are 
placed at intervals along the shore. On lower Yukon and ivusko- 
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kwim rivers wicker fish traps are set, with a brush and wicker-work 
fence connecting them with the shore. These fish traps form an elon- 
gated cone, with a funnel-shape entrance in the larger end. Each has 
two long poles at the sides of the month or broad end and another at 
the small end, by means of which it is raised or lowered. It is set at 
the outer end of the wicker-work fence with the mouth facing down- 
stream, and held in {tlace by poles driven in the river bottom with theii- 
ends projecting above the water. 

A model of a trap from the lower Yukon, used for catching salmon, 
is illustrated in figure 14, plate Lxx. The funnel-shape mouth is fas- 
tened to a square framework, with handle-like extensions along the 
upper and lower sides, by means of which, jjoles are fastened for guid- 
ing the trap in setting, and which rest against the ]H>les driven into the 
river bottom to keep the trap in position. 

The Eskimo living near the base of the Kuslevak mountains go to 
the Yukon delta to fish for salmon. Norton bay and the shores around 
the head of Norton sound are occupied by people from the surround- 
ing districts, wlio gather there during the fishing season. Nearly all 
of the Sledge islanders resort to the adjacent mainland at this time. 

Throughout the region the people go out from their villages to sum- 
mer camps at places where the run of fish is known to be greatest, and 
all enjoy a season of plenty, always anticipated with pleasure by the 
entire community. 

At times fish are so ideiitiful on the lower Yukon in July, while the 
dog salmon are running, that the wicker fish traps, which measure! to 6 
feet in diameter and about 10 feet in length, have to be emptied several 
times a day to prevent their breaking. The gill nets are also watched 
constantly by the owner, who goes out in his kaiak whenever the 
motion of the floats shows there are fish in them, and, drawing up the 
net so that the heads of the fish are above Avater, he stuns them by a 
blow from a short club and removes them from the net. 

Figure2, plate lxx, represents one of these clubs for killing fish, which 
was obtained at Sabotuisky. It is made of spruce and is reduced 
in size downward to form a slender handle, suboval in cross section, 
grooved on each side, and wrapped with spruce root at the grip. 
Toward the end it becomes larger and is rounded, and then tapers 
again to a truncated point. Another club of this character, from 
Sledge island, is shown in figure 1 of the same plate. It is 30 inches 
long, and is oval in cross section. 

The blackfish {Dallia peetoralis) is common wherever sluggish 
streams and lakelets occur from Kotzebue sound to Kuskokwim river. 
Throughout this region they are taken by means of small wicker traps, 
about 18 inches in diameter and 5 feet long, Avhich are set in small 
streams, with a wicker fence leading from the mouths of the traps to the 
shore. 

A model of one of these traps, from 8t Michael, is illustrated in 
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figure 13, plate lxx, showing the method of construction. Splints of 
spruce are fastened together in a bunch to form the small end of the 
trap, and are held in position by a rawhide or spruce-root lashing; 
thence toward the mouth they are held in place by a wrapping of 
spruce root, which is wound spirally several times around the circum- 
ference to the mouth, forming a cone-shape basket; the splints are 
fastened to the wrapping by a lashing of spruce root or rawhide, which 
is wound around the crossings of the framework; in the mouth of the 
trap is a conical mouthpiece attached to a square framework of four 
sticks and inserted in the larger end of the trap, where it is 'fastened by 
lashings on each side. 

By moans of traps of this character vast quantities of blackflsh are 
taken in the waters of the low country between Yukon and Kuskokwim 
rivers, where they are very abundant, and form one of the principal 
sources of food supply for the people during several months of the 
year. 

After the salmon season, the main trapping for fish is done along the 
lower Yukon and in the adjacent region in autumn, just before and after 
the streams become frozen; at this time the salmon traps are set again 
and vast quantities of whitefish, losh, pickerel, and blackfisU are secured 
and preserved by freezing for use later in the season. The traps are 
kept out until midwinter, but the main catch is while the fish are crowd- 
ing in from the small streams. Plate lxxt, from a photograph, shows 
the method of setting thefc traps through the ice on the Yukon, near 
Ikogmut (Mission). ^ 

On Norton sound, when high gales blow from the north during Sep- 
tember and October, very low tides ensue, and the women go out among 
tlie exposed rocks to gather mussels, ascidians, and several kinds of 
fish which are found concealed beneath the large stones off the rocky 
points. 

NETS 

Gill nets for salmon are set usually on a lino leading from the shore. 
The inner end of the line is made fast to a stone or a stake, and the 
owner carries the other end out to the proper distance and anchors it 
with a stone. At the outer end of the net is fastened a wooden marker- 
float, commonly made in the form of a bird. Hounded wooden floats, 
varying considerably in form, are also strung at intervals along the 
upper edge of the net. A specimen of these net floats, from Ikogmut, 
is illustrated in figure 4, jdate nxx. It is fashioned in the shape of a 
loon, with a long, projecting neck, and is made from a single i)iece of 
wood. A hole runs through it for attaching the cord; two incised 
grooves outline the wings, and a wide, shallow groove extends around 
the edge. All of these grooves are painted red ; the center of the back 
has a greenish tint, but the wings are not colored. 

At Cape Blossom, on the Arctic coast, the peojjle were seen using gill 
nets about 25 feet in length, strung wdth floats and sinkers in the usual 
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manner. A stout cord held one end fast to a stake on the shore, while 
the owner, by means of several slender poles lashed together, pushed 
the anchor stone on the outer end out to its place, thus setting the net. 
When the floats gave indication that ttsh had been caught, the net was* 
pulled in hand over hand, the fish removed, and the net reset. This 
plan appeared to work very successfully, as evidenced by the large 
number of fish on the drying frames close by. 

On Kotzebue sound, in the month of September, I saw a party of 
Malemut catching whiteflsh with a seine. The net was fitted with 
wooden floats and stone sinkers in the usual manner, and was about 
60 feet long, the ends being spread by stout stakes secured by lashings 
of cord. The shore end of the net was held by two men standing at 
the water’s edge 5 the other end was pushed out from the shore to its 
full extent by the aid of several long imles. A long, rawhide line w^as 
made fast to the outer end of the net and another to the middle of the 
string of poles, by which it was pulled along. One man carried the inner 



end of the pole along the beach between the two rear line men and the 
men holding the net. In this way the net was drawn along the beach 
for 100 or 200 yards, and when the lisli were running large hauls were 
made. The accompanying figure 41 ), showing this method, is from a 
sketch made at the time. 

Between Cape Eomanzof and the mouth of Kuskokwim river the 
greater part of the fishing is done by means of di])-nets, but great 
quantities of stickleback and other small fish are taken in small nets 
or seines of fine rawhide cord. Large dip-nets lor whitetish are made 
of the same material, and among the people south of Cape Vancouver 
this style of net is used more than the gill net. A dip-net obtained by 
Lieutenant Stoney at the head of Kotzebue sound is about three feet 
loug, and is made of twisted sinew cord. Tlio upper third of the net lias 
meshes about an inch in diameter; this is joined to the fiuer-mesh 
lower portion by a rawhide cord, which is knotted into the adjoining 
meshes of the two parts. The meshes of the lower portion are less 
tliau half the size of those of the upper part. On tlie lower point 
of tlie net is a rawhide loop, by means of which it can be raised and 
the coutenfs discharged. A small dip-net obtained at Ikogmut is 
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shown ill figure IG, plate lxx. The hoop at the top is a round willow 
stick, with the beveled ends overlapping and bound together. The 
handle extends across the hoop and projects four and ono-half inches 
on one side. The net is shallow, made 
of twisted sinew cord, and is joined to 
the hoop by a spiral wrapping of siiruce 
root, which passes around the frame and 
through the bordering meshes. 

The accompanying figure 50 shows the 
mesh of a larger dip-net from Sabotnisky. 

This net is about thirty inches in diame- 
ter, is made of twisted sinew cord, and 
is used for catching various kinds of 
small fish. A small, strongly made dip- 
net of willow bark, obtained by Lieuten- 
ant Stoney from the region back of of dip-iu t maa.. «f 

(about I). 

Kotzebue sound, is shown in figure 10, 

plate LXX. It is only about fifteen inches in diameter; the meshes aie 
of diamond shape around the border and quadrate on the bottom. 
The mesh of a large dip-net used for catching salmon and whitefish 
(figure 51) was obtained from Sabotnisky. It is about six feet in 
length and the same in diameter, and is made of willow bark. The 

hoop is of spruce wood, with a 
long, slender handle of the same 
material, which crosses the hoop. 
Figure 12, jdate lxx, represents 
a dip-net from liover bay, Sibe- 
ria, made of whalebone, which is 
used for catching small fish in tlie 
lakes and streams of that vicinity. 
The mouth of the net is held 
open by a stout rim of whalebone. 
Four strands of the same material 
are attached at intervals around 
the rim and fastened together 
about sixteen inches above it. A 
heavy granite bowlder, grooved 
to receive the lashing, is fastened 
to a whalebone ring in the bottom 
of the net, which is used by being 
thrown out into the water and 
then hauled to the shore by a cord. 
A herring seine of sinew cord, 
from St Michael (figure 52), has a number of rounded, subtriangular 
wooden floats pierced at their small end for attachment to a sealskin 
cord which runs along the upper edge of the net ; to a cord stretched 
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along the lower border are lashed pieces of deerhorn four to five inches 
in length, which serve as weights and also as handles by which the 
net can be hauled to the shore. A seine of twisted sinew cord similar 
to the preceding, obtained at Hotham inlet (number 63612), is about 
thirty inches in width, with a stretcher of wood at each end. It has 
oval wooden floats and deerhorn and stone sinkers. 

A small mesh seine of sinew cord, used for herring and whiteflsh, 
obtained at Cape Prince of Wales, is shown in llgure 53. It is nearly 

thirty inches wide, and has 
wooden stretchers at each 
end, a series of rounded, 
tapering floats along the up- 
per edge, and handle-like 
sinkers of ivory along the 
lower border. Another 
small-mesh herring seine, 
about five feet wide, obtained 
at St Michael (figure 54), is 
made from fine sealskin cord. 
Along the bottom is strung a 
series of small oval stone sink- 
ers, notched above and below 
to secure the lashings. 

Floats for nets are some- 
times carved in the shape of 
birds and in other Ibrms. Fig- 
ure 15, 1)1 ate Lxx, represents 
a float rudely fashioned in the 
form of a grebe ; another, from 
the lower Yukon (plate lxx, 
8), represents the head of 
a man and the flattened tail 
of a bird. A float from St 
Lawrence island (figure 55) 
is round in cross section, 
large in the middle, and 
tapers gradually to both 
ends, where there are slight 
shoulders to retain the cords by which it is made fast. Others are 
merely rounded blocks of wmod, i)ierced for attachment to the net. 

In addition to the wooden floats, others are made from the inflated 
bladders or stomachs of various animals. Figure 9, plate lxx, illus- 
trates a set of three such floats and a wooden marker-float for use on 
one end of the net. The latter is a thin, curved piece of wood in the 
form of a thumbless hand, with a round, excavated depression in the 
center, which, with the inside of the finger tips, is painted black. This 



Fig. r)2— Moftli, float, and sin'ker of herring seine (J). 
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baud is similar to that represeuted so frequently in this region on masks 
and in paintings of mythological beings. Figure 7, plate Lxx, illus- 
trates a stoue sinker for a net^ obtained at Point Hope, consisting of a 
roughly triangular pebble with _ 

a lashing of rawhide terminating 
In a loop for attaching it to the 
net. It is not grooved, advant- 
age being taken of the natural 
shape to secure the lashings. 

Another example (figure (>, plate 
LXX), from the Diomede islands, 
is a rounded bowlder, with 
two pecked grooves extending 
around it in opposite directions, 
around which is a stout sealskin 
cord. The lashings on botli this 
and the preceding sinker are per- 
manent, and the attachment to 
the net is made by a separate 
cord. 

Ivory or bone weights fre- 
quently alternate with stone 
sinkers on the ^ nets, and serve 
both as sinkers and handles. 

They vary from five to six or 
seven inches in length, are more 
or curved, uud Lav. a hole ^ 
at each end for fastening them 

to the net. A small bone handle of this kind (number 36395), with 
the raven totem mark on its inner surface, was obtained at Kushiiniik. 
A set of four such handles from the lower Yukon are shown in figure 11, 

plate LXX. Another 
\\/\y^V / \ / \/ handles, 

M /A Cape Yancou- 

/ \ \/ ver, illustrated in fig- 

\ /v plate LXX, are 

slender, curved, bone 

rods, with a hole at 
each end. The sub- 
f 11 weiglit of walrus 

t ivory shown in figure 

plate LXX, was ob- 

Fig. 64 — Sealskin-cord herriiij^ seine with stone ainker (g). taiucd Oil St LaW* 

rence island. 

Directly after the freezing of the Yukon in the fall there is an annual 
run of lamprey, which pass up the river, just below the ice, in great 




Fig. 64 — Sealskin-cord herrinj^ seine with stone sinker (g). 
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numbers. Holes are kept open in the ice by the people Who watch for 
the first api>eariuice of these fish. As soon as the first one is seen 
evei ybody seizes a dip-net or a stout stick with a short cross-piece at 



Fig. 55-— WihhIou net float (g). 

exertion or a neiiLchboring villag 
to stop and give way to those li 


the lower end and throws out as 
many as possible. When the main 
body of the fish have passed, the 
people run up the river for some dis- 
tance, cut other holes, and repeat the 
catch. This is continued until the 
peoi)le are exhausted by the violent 
is reached, when they are comiielled 
ug ill that locality. 


NET-MAKINO IMPLEMENTS 
GAUGES 

Yarious tools are used by the Eskimo in the manufacture of nets, 
several forms of which were seen in different districts. From St Law- 
rence island several curiously shaped whalebone gauges for the meshes 
of nets were obtained. One of these (number 127020) is a trifle over 
six and one-half inches in length, and is a Oat, oblong tablet, with a 
small projection at each end on one side. From the holes through it 
near one end it had evidently been used previously as part of a sledge 
runner. The specimen illustrated in figure 4, plate Lxxii, is similar in 
form and material to the preceding, but is smaller. Similar but shorter 
examples are shown in figures 2 and 3, plate lxxii. Each of these has 
a long, curved handle projecting from one corner and a short spur from 
the other. 

A \yhalebone gauge from Kotzebue sound (figure 7, plate lxxii) is 
notched along each side to receive a sinew cord to secure it to the 
wooden handle in which it is inserted. The specimen from Sledge 
island (figure 13, plate lxxii) is a long-blade gauge of ivory, with a 
heavy back. The handle is grooved to receive the fingers, and ter- 
minates in an image of a seal’s head, with eyes, ears, and nose repre- 
sented by inlaid, blackened wooden pegs. 

The long-blade ivory gauge with heavy back, from Cape Darby (fig- 
ure 12, plate LXXII), has a long, tapering deerhorn handle riveted and 
lashed to its upper side. The example from the Diomede islands (fig- 
ure 14, idate lxxii) is a large, heavy, ivory gauge with a plain handle, 
which has a rude luojectioii at the inner end to prevent it from slip- 
ping, The deerhorn gauge from Cape Nome (figure 8, jilate lxxii) is 
fastened in the split end of a wooden handle by a lashing of spruce 
root. A gauge similar to this was obtained on Nuuivak Island. A 
small, double-end gauge from Sabotnisky (figure 10, plate lxxii) is 
slightly difierent in size at each end. The handle is enlarged in the 
middle and has a stick lashed to it by spruce roots to make it large 
enough to afibrd a convenient grip for the hand. The single-blade 
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ileerhoni frauge from SUaktolik (figure 5, plate Lxxii) is similar in 
form to tbe preceding; it Inis a circular hole through the middle, sur- 
rounded by an incised circle; the handle is pierced with four holes, 
three of equal size and one larger. Figure 9, plate Lxxn, shows a hand- 
somely made ivory gauge from Cape Vancouver, with a handle wrapped 
by spruce roots, and figure 6, plate LXxn, illustrates a small gauge from 
Kushuuuk, made of deerhpru, with a handle enlarged toward the butt. 
The deerhorn gauge from Nunivak island shown in figure 11, plate 
LXXII, is grooved along the upper edge and has a handle terminating 
in a hook curved doivnward. 

The specimen from Fubviukhchugaluk (figure 1, plate lxxii) is a 
small gauge entirely different in form from the others. It is of deer- 
horn, with a handle oval in cross section, from which it iirojects at a 
right angle a little over two inches. 

SHUTTLES AND NEEDLES 

The shuttles used in making nets also vary considerably in size and 
form, according to locality and to the purpose for which the nets are to 
be used. 

Figure 14, plate Lxxni, illustrates a small wooden shuttle from 
Sledge island, used for making fine-mesh nets. The long, slender, ivory 
shuttle, shown in figure 20, jilate LXiii, is also from Sledge island. 

The long, slender shuttle from Cape Nome, shown in figure 26, plate 
Lxxiii, has the central portion of wood and the two ends made of bone, 
with a wedge-shape notch on the inner side, into which the tapering 
ends of the wooden portion are fitted and held in position by means of 
a series of cross rivets. 

The shuttle from the lower^ukon (figure 28, plate lxxiii) is made of 
deerhorn and has conventional figures and patterns etched on one 
surface. Another deerhorn shuttle from Oaiie Nome (figure 18, plate 
LXXIII) has four reindeer etched on one side. The specimen from Kot- 
zebue sound (figure 27, plate lxxiii) is a long, plain, deerhorn shuttle. 

The deerhorn shuttle from Nunivak island (figure 19, plate lxxiii) 
has the end openings deeper than usual and the borders along the sides 
are raised above the plane of the flat, central portion. One of the arms 
is made from a separate piece and is attached by means of sinew cords 
passed through three holes in the main part of the shuttle. 

The specimen from Cape Nome shown in figure 24, plate lxxiii, is a 
long wooden shuttle. At the bottom of the notch in each end it is 
crossed by a sinew lashing, to prevent it from splitting, the lashing 
passing through two holes on each side of the edge. A deep groove 
runs along the sides between the notches in the ends. The long 
wooden shuttle from Sledge island represented in figure 23, plate 
LXXIII, has h deep groove along the sides between the notches. 

Figure 20, plate lxxiii, shows a large, heavy, wooden shuttle, such 
as is used in making nets lor catching white whales or large seals. It 
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Traa obtained on one of the Diomede islands. The large wooden shuttle 
from Cape Yanoouver (figure 8, plate Lxxm) has two sides made of 
separate pieces, which are held together by crossbars which pierce the 
sides at the bottom of each notch. The inside is excavated to forn 
two long, triangular borders. 

Figure 21, plate Exxiii, represents a large, rather broad, wooden 
shuttle from Kunivak island. It has a flat groove extending between 
the notches. 

The wooden shuttle shown in figure 10, plate LXXin, is from Faimut, 
as is also that shown in figure 9 of the same plate, which is made of 
one piece with two long openings in the middle. 

The specimen from Norton sound (figure 22, plate LXXill) is a large 
wooden shuttle used in making nets for capturing seals and white 
whales. 

The deerhorn shuttle from Nnlukhtulogumut (figure 16, plate LXXiii) 
contains some fine, twisted sinew cord. 

A long, narrow, wooden shuttle from Sabotuisky (figure 15, plate 
Lxxiii) has the two ends lashed with sinew cord to prevent the wood 
from splitting; wound upon it is some fine cord made from the twisted 
inner bark of the willow. The large wooden shuttle from the lower 
Yukon (figure 17, plate lxxiii) is also filled with cord made from mate- 
rial similar to that in the preceding specimen. 

The shuttle from 8t Lawrence island (figure 12, plate lxxiii) is made 
of whalebone in the shape of an arrowpoint, with the center excavated, 
leaving a long, tongue-like point projecting from the base toward the 
tip. Another shuttle (figure 11, plate lxxiii) from the same locality 
is filled with well-made, twisted sinew cord. 

Figure 13, plate lxxiii, represents a shuttle, obtained on the coast of 
Japan by General Oapron, which is similar in pattern to the preceding. 
The Eskimo of eastern Siberia and of St Lawrence island must have 
derived the pattern of their shuttles from farther south, and the 
imported design thus replaced the ordinary kind in use among their 
relatives of the islands of Bering strait and the American shore. 

Figure 7, plate lxxiii, represents a long, wooden, netting needle, 
tapering toward both ends, with a large hole in the middle; it is used 
for mending the broken meshes of nets. The double-point ivory net- 
ting needle from Askinuk (figure 4, plate lxxiii) is similar in shape to 
the preceding. 

Tlie ivory netting needle, pierceil at one end, shown in figure 6, plate 
lxxiii, was obtained at Cape Nome. The large, curved needle of deer- 
horn represented in figure 5, plate lxxiii, is from tbe lower Yukon. 

Figure 3, plate lxxiii, from Ukagamut, and figure 1 of the same plate, 
from Kushunuk, represent small needles used in mending the meshes 
of smaU nets. A needle from St Michael (figure 2, plate lxxiii) is 
somewhat similar to the preceding, but has a hole near the cehter 
instead of near one end. 
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MARLmSPIKES 

Marlittspikes are used for tying and slipping meshes while making 
nets; they also serve for slipping meshes to enlarge or to reduce their 
size when it is desired to change the uses of nets. 

Figure 21, plate Lxxii, illustrates a large marlinspike, from llaz- 
binsky. It is made from reindeer horn, tapers to a blunt end, and bas 
the upper end forked* 

Figure 18, plate lxxii, shows an implement, from the lower Kusko- 
kwiin, similar to the last mentioned but smaller in size, A curved inar- 
linapike from Pastolik rhgure 17, plate lxxii) is made of ivory and is 
oblong in cross sec- 
tion. Another exam- 
ple, from Cape Koine 

(h gUre 1 0 , J) 1 a t e Fio, r>6— ivory marliiiHpiko (1) . 

LXXII), has an ivory 

point fitted into a slot in a wooden handle and held in place by a 
rawhide lashing. 

Figure IG, plate lxxii, represents a marlinspike from Norton sound; 
it is made of ivory and is double pointed; it is nearly plain on two 
sides and convex on the other,. A line of walrus is etched upon one 
side, liouses on another, and a conventional pattern ornaments the 
third. 

Figure 50 shows a marlinspike used for 8lii>ping knots in large nets. 
It is from Nunivak island and is round in sliupe, the handle terminat- 
ing in a figure of the head of a murre, with the mouth, nostrils, and 
eyes marked by incised lines. A marlinspike from Norton sound 
(tigure 57) has a bone point set in a slot in the wooden handle and held 
in position by lashings of spruce root. The example from Cape Nome 




(figure 20, plate lxxii) has a large, blunt point at one end and at the 
other a small, spur-like point which serves for loosening knots. 

Figure 15, plate lxxii, represents a marlinspike from Kotzebue 
sound; it is a long, slender rod of ivory, triangular in cross section. 
Laving all its surfaces ornamented with etched figures of whales, wal- 
rus, and hunting scenes. A specimen from tlie lower Yukon lias a 
round ivory point set in a wooden handle and held in place by a lashing 
of sinew tmrd. 

KKELS 


Several forms of reels are employed for holding tlie siiiall cord used 
in making nets. 

Figure 24, plate lxxii, refiresents one of these reels from Norton 
sound. It is neatly grooved ; at the tips of the arms of the fork at one 
end are two seal-heads, and the hind-tiii>peis are at the other end; a 
18 ETH 13 
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grooved pattern extends down their backs and the fore-flippers are 
indicated by etched lines. 

A grotesquely made reel of deerhorn, from Sledge island, is shown in 
figure 2(5, plate lxxii. One end is ornamented with the head of a wolf; 
the opposite side is forked to represent the legs of the animal, and two 
forked arms at the other end represent the hind-limbs. 

A reel of deerhorn from Sabotnisky (figure 25, jdate Lxxii) has the 
to})s of the arms at one end, as w ell as one of the arms at the other 
end, carved in the shape of animal heads. On the sides are etched 
patterns. 

Figure 23, plate lxxii, from Oape Nome, and figure 22 of the same 
plate, from Kigiktauik, represent deerhorn reels without ornament. 

FISH SPEARS 

In the fall season holes are made in the ice at places where the water 
is sufl[lciently clear to render objects visible several feet below the sur- 
face. Through these holes flsh are siieared, and large quantities of 
whitefish and pickerel are obtained by this method. 

Figure 3, plate Lxvii, shows a typical example of these fish spears 
from St Michael. It consists of a wooden shaft about six feet in length, 
with a sharp, deerhorn point, surrounded by narrow pieces of deer- 
horn with triangular points which are secured by a lashing to a 
shoulder on the shaft. At the base of these points a wooden crossbar, 
fastened by a strong leather cord, holds the points in their relative 
position. When a fish is struck with the central point, the triangular 
sidepieces spread a little, grasp, the fish firmly with their inner edges, 
and hold it until it can be drawn out of the water. A somewhat simi- 
lar fish spear from llazbinsky (figure 6, plate lxvii) has the central 
point barbed, instead of smooth as in the preceding specimen; the 
sidepieces gre fastened against a shoulder on the shaft by rawhide 
cords, and the points are lashed across the ends in a similar manner. 
Figure 42, 1, represents a deerhorn prong for one of these fish spears 
from the lower Yukon. Another fish spear, from Eazbinsky (plate 
LXVII, 6), has two points of reindeer horn with two notches cm one 
side of each. A short-handle fish spear from the lower Yukon (plate 
LXVII, 4) has only one large, single barb point lashed against the 
side of the shaft. The head of a fish spear from Nunivak island, 
(plate Lxviil, 1) has the central point surrounded by six others, 
inserted in slits in the end of the shaft and hold in place by a lashing 
of spruce root. All of these points are barbed for about four inches 
along one edge. 

A small fish spear from Nunivak island (figure 2, plate lxvii) has a 
oeutral point, surrounded by three other jmints, forming a triangle; 
these points are inserted in tlie shaft and held in position by a rounded 
ivory ferule. The shaft is very slender, round in cross section, and 
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about four feet in length; it is in two sections with overlapping ends 
beveled and held together by a lashing of twisted sinew cord. 

Another spear from the same locality (figure 1, plate Lxvii) is sim- 
ilar to the preceding except that it has four points instead of three 
surrounding the central point, which are also held in position by an 
ivory ring. The inner sides of all the points on both of these spears 
are notched to form barbs. 

From the lower Kuskokwim northward to Kotzebue sound spears 
used for taking salmon and whitefish have large i>oints of bone, deer- 
horn, or ivory, with from one to three barbs. They are pierced near the 
butt for the attachment of a cord, and at this end are of a rounded 
wedge shape for insertion into a slot in the end of a long wooden shaft; 
a stout sealskin line is made fast to the point, drawn up along t]ie 
shaft, and terminated in a coil, which is held in the hand of the fisher- 
man. When a fish is struck the shaft becomes detached, leaving the 
barbed point in the fish, which is hauled ashore by aid of the line. 

The points of these spears vary (considerably in character, as is shown 
in the examples described ; they are intended for capturing large fish in 
the streams flowing into the sea, or in the tributaries of the larger 
rivers in the interior; but they are also sometimes used for spearing 
white whales. 

Figure 7, plate Lxviir, illustrates one of these points from Norton 
sound; it is made of bone and has four barbs, two on each side; to 
the hole in the butt is attached a piece of stout rawhide line. A slen- 
der point of deerhorn, from Kowak river (figure 30, plate LXViii), has a 
barb on each side. Another from the same locality (figure 2, plate 
L-xviii) is a flat, slender point of bone with a single barb. A bone 
point from Chalitmut (figure 3, plate LXViii) has a single barb and is 
made in two pieces; the overlapping ends are riveted together and 
wrapped with two rawhide lashings. A short, rudely made bone ^oint 
from Norton sound (figure 8, plate lxviii) has two barbs, one on each 
side, and two holes near the base. Figure 4, plate lxviii, from Agiuk- 
chugumut, and figure 29 of the same plate, from Norton sound, repre- 
sent bone i)oints with one barb. 

To attract pickerel and large whitefish within reach of their si)ear8 
while fishing through holes in the ice, the Eskimo of the lower Yukon 
make use of the figure of a fish about six or seven inches long. They 
have two holes pienjed through the back for sinew cords, which are tied 
together a few inches above and continue thence upward as a single 
string. These images are well fashioned, with the eyes, gill openings, 
scales, and lateral line indicated by etched lines. The fisherman stands 
directly over the hole and dangles the image a few feet below the sur- 
face of the water, holding the spear in his hand ready to thrust on the 
approach of the fish, which rush at the lure and are readily speared. 
Figure 6, plate lxviii, represents one of these lures, which was obtained 
at Razbinsky. 
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ARTS AND MANlTFACniBES 

BONE AND IVORY CARVING 

T!ie Alaskan Eskimo are remarkable for their dexterity in working 
wood, bone, ivory, and reindeer horn. This is particularly noticeable 
among the people on the islands of Bering strait and the mainland 
coast from Point Hope southward to the month of Kuskokwim river. 
Within this area the implemeuts used in hunting and for household 
purposes are handsomely made and often are elaborately ornamented; 
special skill is shown in adapting the forms of mammals, birds, and 
fish, with which they are familiar, to the ornamentation of useful arti- 
cles. In addition to utilizing animal forms for this purpose, they dis- 
play considerable imaginative faculty in the conception of designs for 
fanciful carvings, as well as in ornamental patterns, which are fre- 
quently etched on the surface of various objects. Many of their carv- 
ings are really artistic, and the skill with which animal forms are 
carved in relief is admirable. The beauty of their work is the more 
surprising when we consider the rude tools with which it is accom- 
plished. Of the articles obtained many are very ancient, and, the old 
men told me, had been made by the nse of flint tools. The execution 
of these carvings is equal to that of the specimens produced by the use 
of iron and steel tools at the present time. 

While a considerable degree of artistic taste and skill is quite gen- 
eral, there are some districts in which the people seem to have a 
greater amount of ability in this direction than the average. The most 
notable instance of this is among the people living between the Yukon 
delta and the lower Kuskokwim, which is amply illustrated in the 
collection, obtained in that locality, of elaborate masks, handsomely 
ornamented wooden boxes and trays, and a great variety of beautifully 
executed ivory work. The villages of Askinnk, Kushunuk, Agiukchu- 
gumut, and others in this vicinity, supplied a fine series of ivory carvings, 
well-made woodeii dishes, ixnd numerous implements of wood and ivory, 
all marked by excellence of workmanship. The people of TIkagamut 
were living in the greatest squalor, even for Eskimo, yet among them 
were, found beautiful specimens of ivory carving. 

Before working bone, deerhorn, or ivory, it is the custom to soak 
the material thoroughly in urine in order to soften it, and indeed it is 
frequently wetted w'ith the same liquid as the work i)rogres8e8. For 
rendering the etched lines on the surface of carvings more distinct, a 
black paint is made from a mixture of gunpowder and blood, which is 
rubbed into the freshly cut incisions, making a permanent stain. 

In places where ivory is plentiful the men appeared to delight in occu- 
pying their leisure time in making carvings from that material or from 
bone, sometimes for use, but frequently merely for pastime, and many 
little images are made as toys for children. The articles thus produced 
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are not regarded by them as having any particular value, and 1 was 
often amused at the delight with which they sold specimens of their 
work for one or two needles, a brass button, or some similar trifle. 

The women of the district between the Yukon delta and Kuskokwim 
river are not very proficient in needlework or in ornamenting their gar- 
ments, the artistic skill appearing to be confined to the men,* but on 
the islands and the adjacent American shore of Bering strait, w^hile the 
men make very handsome ivory work, the women are equally skilful in 
beautiful ornamental needlework on articles of clothing. This is nota- 
bly the case with the finely decorated sealskin boots for which the 
natives of Diomede and King islands are noted. 

The men at Point Hope, on the Arctic coast, are also skilful in ivory 
work. About the shores of Kotzebue sound and Bering strait various 
articles and implements, such as celts, knives, knife sharpeners, and 
labrets, are made from nephrite. 

On the Asiatic shore the Eskimo api>ear to have lost much of their 
skill in carving and other ornamental work; consequently their cloth- 
ing and implements, both on the mainland coast and on St Lawrence 
island, are rudely made. 

lu ascending Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, as the coast districts are 
left behind skill in carving becomes less and less marked among the 
Eskimo, until those living as neighbors to the Tinnc appear to have 
but little ability in that art. Paimut, the last Eskimo village on the 
Yukon, was notable for the fact that the tools and other implements in 
use were as rude as those of the adjacent Tinn«5. 

lu addition to their skill in carving, the Eskimo of the coast display 
great ability in etching upon tools and implements, notably on ivory 
drill-bows, scenes from their daily life, records of hunts, or other events. 
They also produce a great variety of ornamental designs, composed of 
straight or curved lines, dots, circles, and human or grotesque faces. 
Upon the surfaces of their wooden dishes they frequently paint a. ground 
color of red, upon which, as well asuimii those that are not colored, are 
drawn in black various well made patterns and figures representing 
totem animals, personal markings, or mythological creatures. 

DEAWriNG 

The Eskimo also possess considerable skill in map making. While 
traveling between the Yukon delta and the Kuskokwim, several men 
drew for me excellent maps of the districts with which they were 
familiar, although probably they had never seen a map of any kind 
made by a white man. At other imints to the northward of St Michael 
considerable skill was manifested by several persons in sketching out- 
lines of the coast, with its indentations and projections. 

During one winter at St Michael a young Eskimo, about 23 or 24 years 
of age, came from the country of the Kaviak peninsula and remained 
about the station. While there he took great pleasure iu looking at 
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tlie numerous illustrated papers we had, and would come day after day 
and borrow them; finally he came and asked me for a pencil and some 
paper, which 1 supplied him. Some days later I chanced to go to his 
tent, and found him lying prone upon the ground, with an old magazine 
before him, engaged in copying one of the pictures on the piece of 
paper which I had given him. 

When he saw me he seemed to be very much abashed and tried to 
conceal the drawing, but I took it up and was surprised at the ability 
he had shown. He had done so well that I asked him if he could 
draw me some pictures of Eskimo villages and scenes. He agreed to 
try to do so. He was furnished with a supply of pencils and paper, 
and the result was a series of a dozen or more pictures whii^h were 
remarkable, considering that they were made by a savage whose ideas 
were similar to those of his people, except what he had learned by 
looking over the papers 1 had loaned him a short time before. 

WRITTEN REOOBBS 

The Eskimo also have an idea of keeping records or tallies of events, 
as was illustrated in a trading record kept by a Malemut during a 
winter trading trip which ho made from St Michael to Kotzebue 
sound. It was kept for his own reference and without any suggestion 
from another. It was drawn on small fragments of brown paper and 
was a good example of picture writing; small, partly conventional out^ 
lines were made to represent the various articles of trading goods, 
whi(di were drawn beside a representiition of the skins for which he 
had exchanged them. On the same paper he drew a route map of his 
journey, marking the villages at which he had stopped. 

PAINTS AND COLORS 

A picture, image, paint, or color is called (T4kin-itlc by the ITnalit. 
Fine shades of color are not differentiated by these people, but they 
have names for most of the primary colors. 

Black is called white, M4ilgh4i‘U; red, 1cau4g'-A4i; brown 

or russet, Icau^tg^’U-ltkh-M ffvIc; green, clinnAW -Ink or chun-ug'-u4u 
Various other shades are distinguished as being colored like natural 
objects; gray or clay color is called kl gu'-yn>-gndV4il‘Uk (from M-gu^-yuk^ 
clay, and (V4hlH-ulx^ color); purideis kiuW W-lhin-'Alc; blue is kudogWAn 

Coloring matter is obtained from various sources. The dark reddish 
shade which is given to tanned sealskin is obtained by soaking the 
inner bark of the alder in urine for a day and washing the skinVHtk 
the infusion. White is made from a white clayey earth ; yellow and 
red from ocherous earths; red is also obtained from oxide of iron; 
black is made from plumbago, charcoal, or gunpowder, the two latter 
being mixed with blood; green is obtained from oxide of copper. 
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For the purpose of storing their fragments of paint the Eskimo u«e 
boxes somewhat similar in genei-al character to those used for tools, 
save that they are very much smaller. These boxes also serve for keep- 
ing other small articles, such as fishhooks, spear- or aiTow-iioints, etc. 

Figure 8, plate iiXii, illustrates a small ivory paint box obtained 
from Norton sound by Mr L. M. Tamer. It is about four inches long 
by an inch and a half wide, and with the exception of the cover is 
made from one piece. It is oblong, and has a sunken lodge at each 
end to receive the cover. On one end a human face is carved in relief, 
on the other end the mouth and nostrils of an animal, and on the 
bottom the figure of a seal. A small wooden box from St Michael 
(number 33021) Is oval in outline and represents the body of a seal. 
The cover is in the form of a smaller seal, of which the projecting head 
and neck serve as a handle for raising it. Another paint box, from 
the lower Yukon (figure 13, plate Lxn), is cut from a single piece of 
wood and represents a salmon, the eyes, nostrils, month, gill openings, 
and lateral line being indicated by incised lines. A square cover fits 
like a stopper in the top and has a rawhide loop on its center for 
raising it. A box from Norton sound (figure 11, plate X.XII) represents 
two seals, one on the baetk of the other, with thfeir heads turned to 
the left, the upper seal forming the cover. The eyes of both are rep- 
lesented by inlaid beads, the nostrils and mouths are indicated by 
incised lines, and the fore-fiippers of the larger seal are carved iu 
relief on its aides. A somewhat similar box (figure 15, plate LXii) was 
obtained on Nuuivak island, but it represents the figure of only a 
single seal. 

A curious colored box (figure 12, plate LXii) was obtained at Cape 
Vancouver. It represents a seal with the mouth open and with the 
teeth in relief; the fore-flippers are carved in relief on the sides, the 
eyes and nostrils are indicated by ivory pegs, and various other pegs 
are inserted on the surface of the body. The back- and fore-fiippers are 
painted a dull bluish color; the sides are red, and the same color extends 
forward over the top of the head to the muzzle; the chin, throat, lower 
surface of the body, and outline of the flippers, with triangular spots 
to mark the ears, are black; the teeth are outlined in red. A similar 
box from the same locality (figure 17, plate Lxn) represents a banded 
seal. The lower surface of the body and a large, triangular space from 
the crown to the shoulders are colored black; the remainder of the 
upper surface is alternately banded with red and black lines. 

A paint box from Norton sound (figure 9, plate i.xii) is made from a 
single piece, and represents a seal. The fore-fiippers are iu relief, the 
tail and hind flippers are carved free, and the whiskers are represented 
by little tufts of seal hair set in on each side of the muzzle. The cover, 
which is of spoon shape, fits like a stopper and is provided with a 
projecting rod which serves as a thumb-piece for raising it. 

A curiously shaped box from Big lake (figure 16, plate LXii) is 
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intended to represent the larva of some insect. It is cut from a single 
piece and has an oval, stopper-like cover, with a cord loop in the center 
for raising it. A series of alternately red and black grooves encircle 
the sides of the body; the crescentic mouth is incised, two beads rep- 
resent the nostrils, and two incised rings outline the eyes. The mouth, 

nostrils, and eyes are painted red, the 
rest of the face showing the natural 
color of the wood, 

A box from the lower Yukon (figure 
58) is flattened above and below, and 
is pear-shape around the sides, which 
are formed by bending a thin strip of 
wood, the ends being sewed together 
with spruce root; the bottom is fast- 

FiG. 58— Wooden paiut box (about g). eucd OU With WOOdOU p6gS, aud a 

Stopper-like cover, with a flaring rim, 
fits into the top, on which a series of small triangular and circular 
pieces of ivory are inlaid. The colors which originally ornamented 
this box have disaj>peared through long use. A box from Pastolik 
(number 33014) is somewhat similar to the preceding, but the cover is 
held ill place by a long cord which is wound several times around the 
box and fastened over a peg which projects in front. 

A rudely oval box from the lower Yukon (figure 7, plate LXii) is 
cut from a single piece of wood, and has two compartments to each 
of which is fitted a stopper -like cover, one rounded in outline and the 
other with one end truncated; 
they are provided with small 
cord loops for lifting them. 

The body of the box has a 
groove extending entirely 
around the sides; another 
starting from it passes under 
the bottom to tlie opposite 
side. 

A handsome wooden box 
from Big lake (figure 50) is 
carved from a single piece, 
and has a stopper-like cover. 

The body of the box represents 
a sejil with the front flippers 
in relief and the eyes formed 
by white beads; the wrists of 
the flippers are crossed by a small inlaid bar of ivory. At one end 
of the cover is a human face carved in relief, the mouth and eyes 
being represented by pieces of ivory neatly inlaid. This face and a 
circle about the eyes of the seal, as well as a long ridge connected with 
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tbe flippers aud the bottom of the box, are colored red. The rear end 
of the cover is bine, and the remainder of the box is black. 

An oval box firom St Lawrence island (number 66207) represents the 
rode outline of a seal with a smaller one on its back, which forms the 
cover, fitting like a stopper. On the back of the cover are inlaid six 
halves of blue beads. A sinew cord projecting several inches through 
the cover serves for raising it. The eyes of the lai-ger seal are formed 
by round pieces of ivory, with some black substance filling a hole in 
the center of each to indicate the pupil 

An oblong wooden box from Nunivak island (number 4;i878) is made 
of two pieces, the lower two-thirds forming the main part and the other 
the cover, which is held in place by two bone pegs inserted in the lower 
edge, at each end, and fitting into correstmnding holes in the ends of 
the lower portion of the box. On the sides and ends of the box are inlaid 
square strips of ivory, about half an inch front the edge, aud a number 
of small ivory pegs are set in the space between the inlaid strips. 

POTTERY 

The manufacture of pottery &om clay is widely spread among the 
Eskimo with whom 1 came in contact, but the women tire the only 
potters. 1 be process of making vessels from clay, as witnessed at St 
Michael, is as follows: 

A quantity of tough, bine clay is moistened and kneaded thoronghly 
with the hands until it assumes plasticity ; then short, tongh blades of a 
species of marsh grass and a small quantity of fine, black, volcanic sand 
from the beach are mixed with it. A round, flat layer of the prepared 
clay is worked out to form the bottom of the vessel, and about the edge 
of this a wall is built up with a thin band of clay, carried around a num- 
ber of times until the desired height is reached. The top is then 
smoothed, aud is either left plain or slightly scalloped with the Angers. 
The sides of the vessels are usually left plain,' but sometimes they 
are ornamented with a series of simple, incised lines made with a stick. 
Several vessels obtained at St Michael have the sides carving slightly 
until near the top, where they are somewhat constricted and the rim 
is made slightly flaring. 

After the shaping and the ornamentation of the vessel are completed, 
it 18 placed near the fire until it becomes dry; then a fire is built both on 
the inside and the outside, and it is baked tor an hour or two with as 
great a heat as can be obtained. 

In a summer camp at Hotbam inlet a number of pots were seen, 
varying in capacity from two to three gallons. Several of the larger 
ones had the tops scalloped and were slightly constricted in outline 
below the rim. On the sides they were ornamented with short, paral- 
lel, horizontal lines, beginning near the rim and forming a band extend- 
ing to the bottom, as shown in fignre 60, ftom a sketch made at the 
time. 
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Despite the ability shown by the Eskimo of this region in carving 
bone and ivory, I saw only two efforts made at modeling in clay beyond 
the manufacture of pots and lamps. These were both rude clay dolls, 
obtained at a village on the lower Yukon. 

A specimen of earthenware from St Michael (number 43068) is 9 inches 
high by l().t wide. Around the inside, near the top, occurs a series of 
small incised dots; on the inside of the rim are five parallel incised 
grooves, just below a broader groove which borders the edge; the 
upper surface of the edge is marked also with a shallow groove. 
Another vessel from the same locality has three lines of dots around its 
outer border, near the rim, with two sets of double parallel grooves, 
and just inside the slightly flaring rim are four roughly made grooves. 

From St Lawrence island were obtained some small clay vessels 
which were used for suspending over ignited lamps. One of these (fig- 
ure 13, plate XXVIII) is 4^ inches long, 3 ^ wide, and in depth. It 
is quadrate in outline, with rounded corners, each of which is pro vided 

with two holes through which are passed 
strips of whalebone by which it was sus- 
pended. A similar vessel from the same 
locality (number 63546) measures 6 inches 
in length, 4f in width, and 2 inches in 
depth; it has a small lug at each corner, 
near the upper edge, pierced for the recep- 
tion of the cord by which it was suspended 
over the lamp. Another of these small pots 
from the same place (figure 1, plate xx viii) 
is oval at the ends, with the sides nearly 
parallel. It measures inches in length 
by 3 broad, and a little over an inch in 
depth. Another specimen from the same island (number 62547) is fash- 
ioned like the i)receding three vessels, all of which are too small for use 
in cooking food, and probably served for the purpose of trying out seal 
oil for use in the lamps. 

MATS, BASKETS, AND BAGS 

Prom the shore of Norton sound to the Kuskokwim the women are 
expert in weaving grass mats, baskets, and bags. Grass mats are used 
on the sleeping benches and for wrai)ping around bedding. They are 
used also as wsails for kaiaks, and formerly were utilized as sails for 
umiaks. They now frequently serve as curtains to partition off the 
comers of a room or a sleeping platform. Small mats are placed also 
in the manholes of kaiaks to serve as seats. The bags are used for 
storing fish, berries, and other food supplies, or for clothing. Smaller 
bags and baskets are made for contaiuiug small articles used iu the 
house. 

At Ohukwttk, on the lower Yukon, I saw a woman making one of 
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these mats and watched the process she employed. A set of three or 
tour straws were twisted and the ends turned in, forming a strand, a 
number of which were arranged side by side with their ends fastened 
along a stick, forming one end of the mat and hanging down for the 
warj). Another strand was then used as a woof. By a deft twist of 
the fingers it was carried from one side to the other, passing above and 
below the strands of the warp; then the woof strand was passed 
around the outer strand of the warp and turned to repeat the operation. 
The strands were made continuous by adding straws as necessary, and 
with each motion the strands were twisted a little so as to keep them 
firmly together. By this simple method a variety of patterns are 
produced. 

Figure 15, plate Lxxiv, illustrates a common sleeping mat of the 
kind used by the Eskimo from Kotzebue sound to the Kuskokwirn. It 
was obtained on Kortoii sound. The size of these mats varies; the 
example shown is 4 feet long by wide, but they are sometimes made 
twice this size. 

A toy grass mat, made for use with a doll (figure 8, plate lxxiv), is 
also from Norton sound. It is woven in the same way as the larger 
mats, except that the warp is twisted at intervals and the strands 
are crossed, thus producing small quadrate openings in the pattern. 

In making grass bags, they are started from a point at the bottom, 
where the strands of the warp, consisting of two or more grass stems, 
are fastened together and extend vertically downward. The woof is 
formed by a double strand of grass which is twisted about itself with 
the strands of the warp inclosed in the turns; both are continually 
twisted as the weaving progresses. In coarsely made bags, the strands 
of the woof are spaced from an inch to two inches apart, and those of 
the warp at intervals of from a quarter to half an inch. These bags 
have a conical bottom, which slopes from the center to the sides. At 
the mouth the ends of the warp are braided to form a continuous edge. 

Figure 14, plate lxxiv, represents one of these loosely woven bags 
from Norton sound. These bags, when used for storing fish, sometimes 
contain from 50 to 100 pounds, which is frozen into a solid mass and 
packed away in storehouses for use during the months when fresh food 
can not be obtained. The contents become so thoroughly frozen by the 
intense cold of winter that when required for use the mass has to be 
separated by use ot wedges and mauls. 

Another bag from Norton sound (figure 11, plate lxxiv) is similar to 
the preceding, except that the bottom has ii long, narrow base instead 
of ending in a point. Along the mouth the strands of the warp are 
brought together in little braids about an inch and a half in length, 
spaced at intervals of about half an inch and merged into a thick, 
braided border, which forms the rim. The weaving is done as in the 
specimen last described, except that the warp consists of two grass 
stems, extending down the sides to the bottom, without being twisted. 
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The woof is twisted, bat the straads are spaced only a little over a 
quarter of an inch qpart. 

A bag obtained at Bt Michael by Mr L. M. Turner (figure 9, plate 
lAXiv) is somewhat similar to the preceding specimens, but the warp 
is divided alternately by the twisted strands of the woof, forming a 
slightly zigzag pattern from near the mouth to the edge of the bottom, 
where the warp extends again in parallel lines. 

A closely woven bag, intendt?d to hold clothing (figure 13, plate 
Lxxiv), is from the lower Kuskokwim. It is made like the example 
fron> St Michael, except that the solid weaving of the sides extends to 
the braid at the mouth. The warp extends up and down the sides, as 
usual, and the strands of the woof are woven close together, forming 
a comi)act, thick texture. Several black lines of varying width extend 
around the bag, and are made by interweaving strands of blackened 
sinew cord. This pattern and another of ornamental black bands are 
made in the country between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers and, thence 
southward to Bristol bay. One specimen from the latter locality, in 
addition to the black lines, has three broken bands of russet brown, 
made by drawing small strips of brown leather through the warp. 
From the lower Kuskokwim was obtained also a grass bag, 11 inches 
in height and 13 inches across the bottom, woven in the same manner 
as the last specimen. It is circular in shape around the sides and 
widest near the bottom, narrowing gradually to near the top, which is 
suddenly constricted to an opening five inches in diameter. 

The people of the lower Yukon and thence northward to Kotzebue 
sound make various sizes of grass baskets of a coil pattern. A strand 
of grass is laid in a coil forming the warp, the woof is then woven in 
by interlacing grass stems, and the coil is continued until the flat bot- 
tom is completed. The coils are then superimposed one upon the other 
until the basket is built up to the top, where it is narrowed in to form 
a circular, oval, or square opening. Frequently the coil is commenced 
on the bottom around a vacant space, from an inch to three inches in 
diameter, into which is sewed a jnece of rawhide. The rim at the top 
has the grass brought over and neatly turned in on the under side, 
forming a smoothly finished edge. 

One of these baskets (number 48139), used for storing clothing and 
various small articles, which was obtained from the mouth of the Yukon, 
measures 10.J inches in height by 13 inches in width, with an opening 
at the top 10 inches in diameter. A basket of this description from 
Knshunuk (figure 7, plate Lxxiv) is roughly quadrate in outline, with 
rounded corners; it has the bottom woven iu the same manner as those 
of the bags which have been described. Another basket, obtained on 
Putnam river by Lieutenant Stoney (figure 10, plate lxxiv), has a flat 
botton), with a long, oval piece of rawhide in the center; the sides 
round gradually upward to an oval opening. 

A basket from St Michael (figure 1, plate lxxiv) has a fiat bottom, 
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with a center made from a piece of rawhide; the sides, built ai> of coils, 
narrow inward to the top, where they ivre suddenly constricted to a 
rolled rim sarronnding the circular openin'r. The basket from the lower 
Yukon shown in figure 4, plate Lxxiv, has a flat bottom with a cir- 
cular piece of rawhide in the center. A double strand of grass is twisted 
into the woof between each of the coils on the sides, producing a 
doubly ridged surface. The top has a slight rim around the central 
opening. 

A toy basket from the lower Yukon (figure 5, plate lxxiv) has the 
warp varied at intervals with grass cords passed around the surface, 
about a third of an inch apart, in three parallel rows. These cords 
consist of three strands, only one of which is woven into the warp, 
leaving the remainder in relief on the surface. 

. Figure G, plate Lxxiv, shows a basket from St Michael. In this 
specimen the coil starts from the center of the fiat bottom ; the sides 
slope slightly outward and end at- the upper edge without being con- 
stricted, forming a dish shape. Another basket from the coast of 
Forton sound has the usual flat bottom; the sides slope slightly out- 
ward, swell around the middle, and then are drawn in again toward 
the top to form a rim around the opening. 

On the lower Yukon coiled baskets are made of spruce roots, which 
form very strong, rigid walls. They vary in form, but all have flat 
bottoms. A basket of this* kind, from that locality (figure 2, plate 
LXXIV), is roughly quadrate in form, with rounded corners. The sides 
are nearly sti'aight, but are constricted abruptly above, forming a 
neck-like rim about au inch high, which surrounds the square opening 
in tiie top. Another specimen, from Sledge island (figure 3, {date 
LXXIV), is round in shape, with the sides slightly curved and constricted 
above to a slightly flaring tip around the opening. 

The most elaborately finished specimen jirocured is shown in figure 
12, i>late LXXIV. This was obtained from the lower Yukon district. 
It is round in shape, u itli slightly curving sides, which are constricted 
abruptly to the neck of a sliglitly flaring rim. It has a flattened 
conical top, which has two small sinew hinges, and is fastened in front 
with sinew cords; a loop of the same material on the top forms the 
handle. 

A “housewife” of woven grass, obtained on the lower Yukon, is 
iroven with open-work similar to tlie bags Avliich have been described. 

rUAVEL AXT> TllAXSPOKTATIOX 


SLEDS 

The Alaskan Eskimo of the mainland and on all the islands about 
Bering strait, including St Lawrence island, use dogs and sleds for 
winter traveling. Plate Lxxv, from ajdiotograph taken at St Miclmel, 
I’epresents a ilalemut family ready to start on a journey. On the 
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American coast and adjacent islands sleds from 9 to iO feet in length 
are built strongly of driftwood. Their riiimers are from 2 to 3 inches 
broad and from (> to 7 inches high. They are straight nearly to the 
front, where they curve up regularly to the level of the bed. Along 
the sides four or five stauchions are mortised into the upper edge of 
the runners and project upward about to 3 feet; the ends of bow- 
shape pieces of wood are also mortised in the top of the runners, and 
both these and the stanchions are fastened with wooden pins. These 
bow-shape pieces curve upward and inward about five inches above the 
tops of the runners, forming the supports on which rests the bed of 
the sled, which is from 16 to 24 inches in width, and is formed of a kind 
of latticework. A crescentic or bow-shape piece of wood is fastened 
across the front, from which two long, thin, wooden slats run length- 
wise to the rear, where they rest on the upcurved bows, to which they 
are lashed. Across these pieces a series of thin wooden slats are lashed 
by rawhide cords passed through holes and corresponding holes in the 
longitudinal slats, which extend out to the rear line of the runners and 
have a long strip of wood lashed along each side. A long wooden rod 
is fastened firmly to the ui^turned point of the runner on each side and 
extends to the rear of the sled, resting on the tops of the stanchions, 
forming a rail. A stout rawhide cord is passed through holes in tlie 
top of the stanchions and wound around the rail, holding it firmly in 
position. The rail usually projects a few inches beyond the last stan- 
chion on each side, forming handles for guiding, the sled. Some sleds 
also have a crosspiece resting on the last stanchions at the rear. On 
the sides a stout raw^hide cord is fastened at the end of the rail and is 
passed down around the side bar of the bed and back to the rail again 
in a diagonal or zigzag pattern along the entire length, thus forming 
a netting, which prevents articles from falling from the sled. Inside 
of this netting it is customary to place a large sheet of canvas or of 
skins sewed together to form a covering for the load. The flaps are 
folded over the top, and a rawhide lashing from rail to rail holds the 
load firmly in place. From five to nine dogs are attached to large sleds 
of this character, and a considerable load can be hauled on them. With 
seven dogs it is customary, on trips aloug the coast of Norton sound, to 
haul a load weighing 300 or 400 pounds. 

Smaller sheds, from 5 to 6 feet in length, are used about the villages 
or for short journeys. 

Figure 16, plate Lxxvi, represents a model of one of these sleds, 
whicli was obtained at the head of Norton sound. A simpler form of 
sled also is used by the people along the coast from Kotzebue sound 
to the Yukon mouth. The runners are of the same fashion as those 
last described, to which a stout crosspiece is fastehed on the inside of 
the upturned ends, and two or three short stanchions, 6 to 8 inches in 
height, are mortised into their upper edge. A rail on each side is 
lashed against the crosspiece and extends backward, resting upon and 
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lasbed to the tops of the stauchions to form rails. Crosspieces co«- 
nect the sides of the sled between the stauchious. 

These sleds are very light, weighing only from l.'i to 20 pounds. 
They are used for short hunting or fishing trips, and are hauled usually 
by the hunter himself. In the spring they are used by hunters to haul 
their kaiaks on the sea ice to open water, or to the <!racks that are 
opening. When such a break is reached, the hunter places tlie sled on 
the top of the kaiak, back of the manhole, and paddles across to the 
other side, where he disembarks, places the kaiak on the sled, and 
resumes his journey. In this manner these people make long tri])8 
over the sea ice in search of seals and walrus. 



Fig. 61— Kaviak hunt-er with hnntl slod. 


When a hunter wishes to make a trip to the mountains in winter in 
search of reindeer and does not care to take dogs with him, he fre- 
quently loads his provisions, bedding, and gun on one of these light 
sleds and drags it to the camping jdace. 

The accompanying illustration (figure 61), from a. photograph, re])- 
resents a deer hunter leaving St Michael with one of these sleds for 
a winter hunt in the mountains backward from the coast. 

Both of the styles of sleds described are in common use over nearly 
the entire coast district visited. 

The runners of the larger sleds are commonly shod with thin, Hat 
strips of bone — sawed from the jawbone of a whale— of the same 
width as the runner, and fastened on with wooden pegs,' the smaller 
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sleds commonly have the runners unshod, although sometimes strips of 
bone are used for that purpose. 

Figure 62 illustrates a sled from Plover bay, Siberia, which is the 
style usetl on St Lawrence island and the adjacent Siberian coast. It 
is modeled after those used by the Chukchi of eastern Siberia. The 
runners are made from pieces of driftwood ; they are suboval in cross 
seetioji, about 2 inches wide by 1| thick, and taper toward the front. 
To the front ends of the runners is lashed an overlapping piece of wood 
of the same width and about half an inch thick, which extends down 
the under side of the runner and is curved up over the back, reaching 
midway to the rear of the sled, where it is lashed to the end of a flat 
piece of wood which serves as the rail. Bowed pieces of reindeer 
horn are fixed in the tops of the runners, to which they are fastened by 
whalebone or rawhide lashings. Two flattened sticks extend from the 
top of the first bow to a little beyond the last one, to form a resting 
jdace for the bed of the sled and to which it is lashed. Crosspieces 
are then lashed to these sticks. On each side a brace is formed by a 
rod of wood, which is lashed against the side of the stringer and to the 
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ruimer 15 inches in front of the rear end and extending obliquely for- 
ward under the bed. At the rear end a bow of wood is lashe<l to the 
last deerhorn bow under the bottom, forming a curve about 10 inches 
high above the bed; from each side of this, near the top, another bow 
extends forward and downward to the base of the second deerboru 
bow, where it is firmly lashed. To serve as a shoe, a thin, flat piece of 
wood is fastened to the lower side of each runner by rawhide lashings 
passed through the runner and through lioles in the shoe, which are 
countersunk, so that the friction against the surface of the snow or 
rocks shall not cut the cord. The load is fastened on these sleds with 
rawliide cords, and the attachment for hauling is made to the forward 
part of the riiiiiiers and the first crosspiece. 

This form of sled is used with dogs by the Eskimo and sedentary 
Chukchi of the Asiatic coast, and with reindeer by the reindeer using 
Clmkchi of that region. 

Figure 1, plate Lxxvi, represents another style of sled, from St 
Lawrence island, used for transporting to the village the meat and blub- 
ber from the place where the game is killed. It is about 15 inches in 
length and the same in width, and has two stout, walnis-tusk run* 
ners about 15 inches long, an inch and a half deep, and two-thirds of an 
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inch wide; they have a flange-like projecting edge along the outside 
of the upper border, and are held together by three rounded wooden 
crossbars 14 inches long, with two grooves in their ends, held in i>osi- 
tion by strong rawhide lashings that pass through two holes in the 
upper edges of the runner s. The front ends of the runners are curved 
upward and have a large slot in them for attaching the cord by which 
the sled is hauled* In the rear end of each runner are two holes, in 
which are inserted stout rawhide loops, and a hole just in front of the 
second crossbar serves for another rawhide loop; these loops receive 
the lashings with which the load is held in place* 

mm HARNESS AND ACCOUTERMENTS 

The ordinary style of harness used for dogs is made of rawhide 
straps* It consists of a collar with a strap extending down from the 
back of the neck to the middle of the back, where it meets a strap 
which passes from the lower part of the collar between the fore legs 
and up on each side over the ribs, to be attached to the back strap; at 
this point is made fast the leading line, which is from three to Jive 
feet long, and is attached either directly to the front of the sled or to a 
single straight leading line fastened to the sled and extending forward 
to a distance sufficient for the attachment of all the dogs belonging to 
the team. When the team consists of more than three dogs, they are 
attached to the main leading line in pairs, with the most intelligent 
dog ill front as a leader. 

When the load is very heavy, or the dogs are too numerous to work 
well in a single team, they may be attached to the forward stanchions, 
sometimes one or even two on each side, in addition to the team in 
front. 

On the islands of Bering strait and along the Asiatic coast, long- 
handle whips are used for driving dogs; specimens of these were 
obtained on Sledge, King, and St Lawrence islands. The handles of 
the whips from King and St Lawrence islands are round rods of spruce, 
a little over forty inches in length, and have rawhide lashes fastened 
to them with sinew cord. 

One of these whips from St Lawrence island (ligure 15, plate Lxxvi) 
has a lash made from a piece of sealskin, with the edges sewed together, 
forming a round cord, with a slender strip of sealskin at the tip for a 
cracker. On the handle is a ferule of walrus ivory, rudely represent- 
ing the head of a white bear; the end of the handle is wedged into the 
ferule, which projects spur-like on one side, 

A King island whip (number 45407) has a stout lash made of a piece 
of walrus hide, with a small rawhide cracker at the tip. At the butt 
of the handle is a round ivory ferule, sloping to a flaring rim, which 
extends around it. The use of these whips also extends to the main- 
land of the American coast at Cape Prince of Wales, and thence north- 
ward to Point Hope on the Arctic coast. 

18 ETH 14 
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The Eskimo to the soathward of Bering strait nse short-handle yrhips 
Tfith a long lash, generally of braided rawhide, largest jnst in front of 
its attachment to the handle and tapering to a point at the end, which 
is provided with a sealskin cracker. 

The fernles used on the handles of these whips vary considerably 
in form, as is shown in the specimens illustrated. One example, from 
St Lawrence island (figure 7, plate Lxxvi), is slightly spoon-shape in 
outline, projecting spur-like on one side. A round ferule from the 
Diomede Islands (figure 11, plate Lxxvi) is of walrus ivory and has a 
lobe-like projetstion on each side. Figure 0, plate Lxxvi, shows a 
round ivory ferule from Sledge island, with a carving representing the 
head of a white bear projecting on one side. Another, from Point 
Hope (figure 10, plate lxxvi), is a small ivory specimen with a flattened 
spur on one side. 

In many localities I found in use swivels made of bone, deerhorn, 
ivory, or wood, which were fastened to the cords by w’hich dogs were 
attached to stakes or other objects, to prevent the cords from becoming 
twisted by the movement of the animals. 

Figure 13, jdate lxxvi, represents a large wooden swivel of this 
kind from Kazbinsky, on the lower Yukon. It consists of a round 
wooden rod, deeply notched on one side, with a hole pierced through 
the head formed by the notch, through which is inserted a stout 
wooden rod with a large head. In the opposite ends of the two rods 
are holes in which cords are fastened. 

Swivels exactly similar in design, but made of deerhorn or ivory, 
were obtained on the Diomede islands, St Lawrence island, on Kowak 
river at the head of Kotzebue sound, and at Point Belcher on the 
Arctic coast. Figure 2, plate Lxxvi, represents one of these ivory 
swivels from the Diomede islands. 

Another style of swivel useiLsimilarly to the preceding, as well as on 
dog harness to prevent the lines from becoming twisted, is made by 
inserting a large-head rod of deerhorn or ivory in a hole in the center 
of a square or oval block of the same material, around the borders of 
which are four holes, to which are attached cords with their ends 
fastened together a few inches beyond their starting points. Figure 
12, plate LXXVI, shows such a swivel from Unalaklit, made of deer- 
horn, with a square block on the head. Another swivel of this char- 
acter, with an oval head (figure 6, plate lxxvi), is from Cape Nome. 
A similar specimen was obtained on Kowak river. 

A deerhorn swivel from the lower Yukon (figure 8, plate lxxvi) has 
a head roughly triangular in shape, with two holes for the lines ; through 
another hole in the center is a deerhorn rod with a large head and with 
a bole at the small end for the attachment of a cord. 

In addition to swivels, small, double eye blocks are also commonly 
used on dog harness; these are cut from bone, deerhorn, or ivory, and 
have holes passing through them in two directions. Blocks of this 
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eharacter were obtained from various localities between Horton sound 
and Point Hope, on the Arctic coast, and thence across Bering strait to 
the coast of Siberia, and on St Lawrence island. 

Figure 4, plate Lxxvi, illustrates a small ivory block of this charac- 
ter, from St Lawrence island. It is somewhat pear-shape, with a hole 
through one end, surrounded by a lip or bead-like elevation; this hole 
and a groove on each side are intended to receive a permanent cord. In 
a direction transverse to this hole is a larger one, through which the 
cord is passed in making a temporary attachment. Another of these 
blocks from St Lawrence island (figure o, plate liXXVi) has an incised 
groove, forming a neck, between the two holes. 

Some of these blocks are very rudely shaped, as is shown in figure 3, 
plate LXXVl, from St Lawrence island. This example is cut without 
any attempt to round off the corners. Another very plainly made 
specimen was obtained at Unalaklit. 

In addition to the use of dogs for hauling sleds, it is a common prac- 
tice among the Eskimo when traveling in summer to put their dogs on 
shore and harness them to a long line attached to the bow of the boat, 
one of the party remaining on shore to drive the dogs, which travel 
along the beach aud pull the boat. By the employment of this means 
much labor is saved. 


BREAST YOKES 

Prom Hunivak island southward beyond the month of Knskokwim 
river the people are in the habit of using breast yokes when carrying 
heavy burdens on their backs; they are made of fiattened pieces of 
wood, crescentic iu form, with a hole at one end through which a cord 
is fastened; at the other end is a knob-like enlargement, with a notch 
on its outer side, over which a loop on the end of the cord can be 
slipped. 

Figure 14, plate Lxxvt, illustrates one of these breast yokes, which 
was obtained on Nunivak island by Doctor W. H. Dali. It consists of a 
flattened board, slightly crescentic in shape, about three inches wide 
and half an inch iu thickness. On the curved front is carved in relief a 
human face, the eyes, mouth, and nostrils being incised, as are also 
four parallel lines extending downward from near the corners of the 
mouth, to represent tattooing; across the front each way from the face 
is a broad groove which narrows to a point at the outer end, along each 
edge of which are set six small reindeer teeth. The face, grooves, and 
tips of the yoke are painted red ; the remainder of the front and upper 
border is black. Doctor Dali obtained another yoke of this land on 
Nunivak island ; it has a beveled front and a slight ridge along the cen- 
ter, which is narrow in the middle but broader toward the ends. 

A yoke from Ohalitmut (number 36023) is constricted in the middle 
and expanded into a wing-like form toward each end. 
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SNOWSHOES 

Among the western Eskimo snowshoes are in common use. They 
are of the greatest service for traveling, both over the sea ice and on 
land, and are used by both men and women, but more largely of course 
by men, as their more active life necessitates almost constant travel 
while hunting, visiting netting places on the ice, or traps on the shore. 
For traveling on land, where the snow is softer and deeper than on the 
sea ice, snowshoes with larger and finer netting are used. Figure 03 
represents snowshoes, used for land travel, which were obtained near 
the head of Norton bay. They are made of two pieces of wood, spliced 
in front where they curve upward at the toe, held together by means of 
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two crossbars in the middle, before and behind the foot-rest. The net- 
ting in front of the first crossbar is hexagonal in shape, and in the rear 
consists of ten cords passing through holes in the hindmost crossbar 
and converging to the thong that binds the frame together at the heel. 
The foot rest is on a stout netting made of widely spaced crosscoixis 
attached to the framework on the sides as well as to the crossbars. 

This is the general style of \now8hoe worn about the shores of 
Norton sound and thence southward to the Kuskokwirn, and up lower 
Yukon and Kuskokwirn rivers. Various forms of coarsely netted 
snowshoes are used on the sea ice at different points along the coast. 

Figure 64 shows the style of snowshoe used at Cape Darby. The 
frame is in two pieces, rounded in cross section and tapering in front, 
where they are curved strongly upward at the ends which overlap and 
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are lashed together. At the heel the rim tapers backward to a point 
and is held together by a rawhide lashing; the toe netting is replaced 
by a cord passing from side to side and two other crosscords which 
pass diagonally from near the point of the upturned toe to holes in 
the front of the crossbar. The foot-rest is made of a strong cord of 
rawhide passed through holes in the side of the frame and over the 



Fia. 64 — Suowshoo from Cap© Darby. 

front and rear of the crossbars, forming a pattern somewhat similar to 
that in the shoes used on land. 

A roughly oval shoe from Icy cape (figure 65) is rudely made and 
jminted at the heel. The spaces in front and behind tlie crossbars are 
filled with fine netting of babiche, which is fastened through holes in 
the rim. The foot-rest is made by rectangular netting fastened through 
holes in the sides of the framework and over the front and rear cross- 
bars. These slioes are intermediate in character between those used 
on land and the ones intended for service oii sea ice. 

A short, stoutly made shoe from St Lawrence island (figure 66) has 
the framework oblong in cross section, with the corners slightly 
rounded and turned upward abruptly at the toe, the curve commenc- 



Fro. 66— Snowshoo from Icy capb. 


ing immediately in front of the first crossbar. The ends of the side- 
pieces meet at the toe and are held firmly together by a lashing of 
whalebone passed through holes. The rear crossbar is close to the 
heel, which is held in position by the end of the cord used for the foot- 
rest, which passes through a hole on one side, and, crossing the trian- 
gular space behind the last crossbar, is tied through a hole in the 
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opposite side. Tlie space between the front and rear crossbars occupies 
almost the entire area of the shoe and is crossed by a stout netting of 
rectangnlar pattern, with some of the strands passing diagonally, pro- 
ducing a combination of patterns. These coarsely netted shoes are 
intended for use npotj frozen snow or on the rough surface of the sea 
ice, for which purposes they are very serviceable, as the masses of 
broken ice have many small openings large enough for the foot to pass 
throngh, whic-h render traveling very difficult without such assistance. 
By aid of these shoes hunters are enabled to travel safely and fre- 
quently to pass over weak places where newly made ice would not 
otherwise support them. On the Asiatic coast the Eskimo use snow- 
shoes similar to those from St Lawrence island that have been 
described, and others rather more elongated but similar in general 
pattern. 



Fifl. 66— Snowsho© from St Lawrence island. 


ICE STAFFS 

When travelinj^ or hunting on the sea ice there is great risk of 
breaking through tliin places which have been (ioncealed by drifted 
snow. To guard against this danger the people are in the habit, at 
certain seasons, of carrying a stout wooden staff with a strong ivory 
or bone point, two or three inches long, inserted in the lower end and 
fastened by a strong wrapping of sinew. Around the base of this 
point is fastened a hoop of bone or deerhorn, hung to the staff' by a 
cord passed tlirough a hole above the point. A ring of bone or horn 
surrounds the base of the point, and between it and the outer hoop 
strong cross lashings of rawhide form a sort of netting. 

In walking over suspicious places in the ice the traveler plants the 
staff' solidly before him previous to taking a step; if the ice be thin the 
point of the staff* goes through, but the hoop comes in contact with a 
broader surface and prevents the staff* from sinking farther. In this way 
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the weight of the man is distributed over three points, and thus he 
is often enabled to pass over places which 
otherwise would not support him. 

These staffs are also used in summer travel. 

During this season the tundras are covered 
with tussocks and soft beds of sphaginim, 
which render walking excessively laborious 
and difficult. By use of the staff' the traveler 
is enabled to walk more safely, and by lessen- 
ing the weight on his feet, does not sink so 
deeply in spongy patches of moss or in semi- 
marshy ground. 

Figure 67 illustrates one of these ice staffs 
from Cape Nome. 

An ice staff' from Point Barrow (figure 68) 
consists of a round wooden staff' nearly five 
feet in length, the lower end being tipped 
with a cap of ivory, held in jilace by a pin 
through its base. Through the upper end is 
a hole, in which is a sealskin loop for hang- 
ing the staff on the wrist. 

K^K CRKEPKR.S 

Ice creepers are used to prevent the feet 
from slipping while traveling over the sea 
ice or frozen snow in spring. In some of 
them the central groove is deepened to form 
an oblong slot, piercing through, and on 
others the points are formed in groups near 
each end. 

Figure 69 (3) represents a pair of ice creep- 
ers from Cape Darby,consi8tiug of small, fiat, 
oblong ivory rods 3A inches in length, with 
the upper surface sliglitly rounded and the 
lower side having a deep, flat groove extend- 
ing lengthwise along the middle, leaving 
two high ridges that are crossed by deep 
grooves, producing a row of jiyrainidal points 
along each edge. The ends are provided 
with two holes, in which are fastened the 
rawhide cords by which the creepers are 
attached to the sole of the boot. 

A pair of ice creepers from 8t Lawrence island (figure 69, .o) 
are in the form of flat, ivory bars, about 4 inches long and an i’>o. 
inch wide. Eight small holes are drilled into the lower sur- 
face, in which are inserted smali, round-pointed iron spikes; there are 
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two holes through each end for the cords by which they are fastened 
to the foot. Figure 69 (1 and la) show the upper and lower surfaces 
of a broader and hea vier pair of ice creepers from the Diomede islands. 
They are turned up at the ends to retain them in place on the foot, and 
have four rows of pyramidal points along the lower surface. 

Figure 69 (2 and 4), from St Michael and St Lawrence island, respec- 
tively, represent ivory creepers with a i*ow of iryramidal i>oints along 
each side. Through the middle, between the rows of points, is cut a 
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long, rectangular slot, and in the ends of each are holes for the cords 
by which they are fastened on. 

Other creepers of similar style were obtained from Plover bay on 
the Siberian shore. 

BOATS 

The Fskimo of the Alaskan coast, the islands of Bering strait, and 
the coast of Siberia use large open boats, varying in length from fifteen 
to forty feet, and made by covering a wooden framework with seal- 
skin or w^alrus-liide. These are the umiaks so well known from their 
use by Gieenlauders. Among the people from the head of Norton 
sound and northward to Point Barro^v, these boats are known as 
u'-mV-ak; among the Unalit of the eastern shore of Norton sound and 
southward they are called aiV-ljuk. They vary in size according to 
locality or to the purpose for which they are made, and their pattern 
also varies slightly with the locality. Originally they were propelled 
by paddles, after which slender-blade oars were adopted in some locali- 
ties, and these are still used. 

Although oars are in common use, yet it is uot rare to see umiaks 
propelled wholly by paddles, as was done in ancient times. Paddles 
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were seen in use at Cape Prince of Wales on Bering strait, and at 
points northward and sonthward from that locality. 

The oars are held in place usually by means of a rawhide lashing 
made fast, on the inside of the boat, to the framework. The steering 
is always done with a large, broad-blade paddle. 

In ancient times sails sometimes were improvised by sewing together 
grass mats and patting them up between two long sticks, which were 
fastened to the framework of the umiak and stayed by means of cords 
so as to extend upward and outward in V-shape form, one from each 
side of the boat. Later, after the arrival of white men, a single upright 
mast with stays and with blocks made from bone or ivory, were adopted 
in imitation of the rigging used on the ships of the strangers. 

Sails were next made from the skins of reindeer or other animals, 
sewed to a proper size and shape and fastened to a yard, which was 
raised or lowered by tackle made of walrus-hide cord passed through 
an ivory or boneJi)lock or through a hole in the upper end of the mast. 
Some sails are still made of old deerskins or light sealskins sewed 
together, but many are seen of light canvas or drilling obtained from 
vessels or through fur traders. 

The framework of these boats is formed of neatly-shaped pieces cut 
from driftwood and lashed together with rawhide cords, which are 
passed through holes drilled in the wood, as shown in the model, from 
St Michael, illustrated in plate Lxxvii, . 18 . The covering is of heavy 
sealskin or walrus-hide, tanned to remove the hair, sewed into proper 
shape, and drawn over the framework. In the edges many little slits 
are cut, through which is passed the cord which lashes it to the frame- 
work on the inside under the rail. After it is in place the lashings are 
drawn tightly and permitted to dry; as it contracts the cover becomes 
as tight as a drumhead, after which several mats of seal oil are 
applied to the outside and allowed to become thoroughly dry, when 
the cover becomes impervious to water for a week or ten days, at the 
expiration of which time it becomes water-soaked and it is then neces- 
sary to haul up the boat on the shore and, after allowing it to dry, to 
give it another coating of oil, otherwise the skins would rot. Travel- 
ing is done by day, and at night the boats are hauled up on the beach 
and turned bottom up or upon one edge, so that they may dry during 
the night. When treated carefully in the manner described, the cover 
of an umiak will last for several years. 

In comparison with the Norton sonnd umiaks, I noticed that the 
boats used by the people of Bering strait have somewhat less sheer to 
the sides and are provided with flaps of sealskin about two feet wide, 
which are attached along the rail and folded down inside the boat in 
fair weather; in rough weather these flaps are raised and held in place 
by stout sticks lashed to the framework around the sides and their 
ends thrust into a series of holes or slots along the upper edge of the 
flap. In addition to these, the people of Bering strait carry sealskin 
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floats, which are inflated and lashed under the rail on the outside, to 
prevent the boat from swamping. 

Sometimes timiaks are driven out to sm by stonns and their occu- 
pants are unable to logain the shore, when the dashing spray and the 
waves soak the cover and the rawhide lashings of the frame until they 
relax and the boat collapses, drowning all on board. 

From Kotzebue sound northward the umiaks are very similar to 
those of Norton sound, but are slightly narrower. At the former place, 
during the summer of 1881, 1 saw a number of umiaks, each of which 
had a figure of a man painted roughly in black close to the bow. 
The umiaks of the Yukon and adjacent country, and thence southward, 
are commonly ornamented, on the middle of each side, with the fig- 
ure of a mythic, alligator like animal called pdl^rai^^yUk-, the head, with 
open mouth and projecting tongue, is close to the bow, while the tail 
reaches the stern (figure 150). 

The umiaks seen amotig the Eskimo south of East cape, Siberia, at 
Mechigme bay, St Lawrence island, and Plover bay, were all very much 
narrower than those of Norton sound, and with very little sheer to 
their sides ; some of them seemed to have almost perpendicular sides. 
All of the -umiaks used in the latter region are provided with a set of 
sealskin floats to fasten along the outside below the rail in rough 
weather, which render the boats very buoyant, and but little water can 
be shipped even in very stormy weather. With their boats fitted in 
this manner with inflated floats, these people sail fearlessly along their 
stormy coasts and cross back and forth between the mainland and St 
Lawrence island. 

The oars used in the umiaks of the American mainland are kept in 
position by means of rawhide stays, which are attached firmly to a 
notch in the part of the oar which rests on the rail; the stays extend 
fore-and-aft a short distance and are fastened to the side pieces on the 
inside below the rail. The steering is performed with a broad-blade pad- 
dle. On St Lawrence island oarlocks have been copied from those seen 
on whaling vessels. An example of these (figure 34, plate lxxviii), 
made of oak, is provided with a pin to fit in a hole in the rail of the 
boat, and its upper portion is pierced to receive the oar. 

Figure 19, plate Lxxviii, represents an ivory block, from Sledge 
island, used for the rigging of an umiak. Another form of these blocks, 
from the same place, is shown in figure 20 of the same plate. A hand- 
somely made little block from Cape Nome (figure 21, plate lxxviii), has 
the head of a seal carved in relief on the lower side. 

A smaller boat or canoe, called Icai'akj is also used along the Ameri- 
can coast and the adjacent islands; but I have never seen one among 
the people of the Siberian coast nor among the St Lawrence islanders. 
It is decked over, except a hole amidships, where the navigator sits. 
They vary somewhat in size and shape in different localities, but the 
general plan of construction is the same. 
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The frame consists of small strips of wood running lengthwise and 
brought together at the bow and stern ; they are connected by curved 
ribs, placed at short intervals and fastened by rawhide cords; the bow 
has a stem piece of wood, roughly triangular in form; another piece at 
the stern is flattened, but varies in form according to the style of the 
kaiak in which it is placed. The rail is formed of a stron g piece of wood, 
into which the upper ends of the ribs are mortised, holding the rail in 
place and forming a support, for the deck of the boat, in the middle of 
which is a circular opening, forming the manhole, surrounded by a 
wooden hoop, which is fastened to two pieces extending to the bow and 
stern, and resting on the cross-pieces which support the deck. On each 
side of the manhole is a short stanchion mortised into the rail and the 
lower side of the rim of the manhole. The entire surface is covered 
with sealskins, tanned with the hair taken off, and sewed together 
with sinew cord. The seams are oiled or coated with reindeer tallow, 
and the entire surfa<ie of the boat is thoroughly covered with oil, which 
18 iiermitted to dry before the boat is placed in the water. 

In front of the manhole the deck is (Tossed from side to side by two 
stout rawhide cords, three or four feet apart, and one or two similar 
cords are placed at the back of the manhole; slipped on these cords at 
the rail, on each side, are spur-like pieces of deerhorn, ivory, or bone, 
which project upward and form a rest on which may be placed the 
paddle or the hunting spears. 

Commencing with the kaiaks in use at Nunivak island, the following 
descriptions show the difteroiit forms used successively along the coast 
nearly to Point Barrow : 

Figure 2, plate Lxxrx, illustrates a kaiak from Niinivak island, 15 
feet 1 inch long, 14 inches deep, with 29 inches beam. Another kaiak, 
from the same island (figure 1, plate lxxix), is 15 feet 1 inch long, 14 
inches deep, and has 29 inches beam. These kaiaks are heavily made, 
the framework being strong and stoutly built, in order to withstand the 
stormy seas which they have to encounter about this island. A similar 
form is in use on the coast of the adjacent mainland. 

The manhole is placed a trifle back from the center; the rim is lashed 
to the rail by rawhide cords; the cross-pieces which support the deck 
are upeurved toward the middle, forming a ridge, on the top of wlihih 
is lashed a stout stick extending each way from the Jiianhole to the bow 
and to the stern, where it projects as a short, handle-like, quadrate spur; 
below this the stern slopes downward, with a slight slant toward the 
front. The wooden parts on top of the bow are cut out, forming a 
large, round opening just above the rail, around which the skin cover- 
ing is cut away. On some of the kaiaks this opening is made to repre- 
sent the eye of some mythological animal, the mouth of which is painted 
in black on the outside of the covering. In front of the stern are two 
loops of cord, which are attached to the central ridge, and hang on each 
side, so that the shafts of the spears, which lie on the ivory rests, may 
be thrust into them and their points placed under the crosscord to 
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hold them firmly in place. The cross section of these kaiaks is slightly 
rounded along the keel, with a stronger broken curve along each sidf 
to the rail. 

Figure 3, plate Lxxix, shows a kaiak from St Michael. It is 16 
feet 8^ inches long and 12 inches deep, with 27} inches beam. 

The kaiaks of Norton sound are made lighter and narrower than 
those from Nunivak island. They are essentially the same in the plan 
of framework except that the projecting stern extends out even with 
the spur-like i)oint of the top-piece, which reaches back from the man- 
hole. In the bow this top-piece extends forward to the upturned point 
of the stem, leaving a broad, slot-like interspace. When these kaiaks 
are covered, the covering follows the point of the stem and of this cen- 
tral piece so as to leave an open space. The same is done at the stern, 
so that there is a slot-like opening there. This projecting point at the 
stern serves as a handle for lifting the kaiak, as does the projecting 
point of the centerpiece at the bow. The central ridge, produced by 
the stick fastened along the top of the ‘upturned crosspieces of the 
deck, is similar to that in the kaiaks from Nunivak island. 

Figure 4, plate lxxix, represents a kaiak from King island. It is 15 
feet 3 inches long, 13} inches deep, and has 28} inches beam. These 
kaiaks are comparatively short and broad, with an upcurved bow very 
similar in form to that of the Nunivak island type, and with the same 
kind of circular opening through the bow piece. The stern is quite 
different, however, as it extends back from the manhole nearly straight 
for a short distance and then curves regularly down to the level of the 
keel point. These kaiaks are strongly made; they are used in the 
stormy waters of the strait, and sometimes are taken even to the Sibe- 
rian coast of the strait and to St Lawrence island. 

The kaiaks of Nunivak island and of Bering strait are curiously alike 
in general form, corre8iK)nding in a broad bottom and in the strength of 
their framework. The Nuuivak island kaiaks, however, are sometimes 
twice the size of those used in Bering strait, and at times the bow is 
very strongly upcurved and the projecting end piece on the top of the 
stern extends out, or out and down, so that the point reaches halfway 
to the level of the keel. 

At Kushunuk and Askinuk, as well as along the southern border of 
the Yukon mouth, the Nunivak island style of kaiak is in use,^ but to 
the northward it gives way to the type used in Norton sound. South- 
ward from Nuuivak island there is a decrease in the size and height 
until they reach their minimum in the Aleutian islands. 

The kaiaks in use on the shores of Kotzebue sound are much smaller 
and slenderer than those found elsewhere along the Alaskan main- 
land, and are built on a somewhat different model. This style of kaiak 
is found from Kotzebue sound northward to Point Barrow, but at the 
latter place they are made about one-fourth longer than in Kotzebue 
sound, and as their width is but little greater, they are proportion- 
ately slenderer. 
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A kaiak flrom Oape Krusenstern (dgare 6, plate Lxxix) m 17 feet 
3 iuchea in length, 8 inches in depth back of the manhole, and has 18 
inches beam. Another, from Cape Espenberg (tigure 5, i)!ate lxxix), 
is 14 feet 4 inches long, 13 inches deep, and has 24 inches beam. These 
are examples of the Kotzebue sound kaiaks. They are long, slender, 
and sharp-pointed at both ends; the manhole is placed somewhat back- 
ward of the center, and the deck is flat from the rear of the manhole to 
the stern. Just in front of the manhole the deck is sprung upward by 
means of the upeurved cross-pieces so as to form a rising slope, which 
extends back to the rim of the manhole. 

This curving surface is brought to a central ridge by means of a strip 
of wood bound along the tops of the upeurving cross-pieces. The 
manhole is fitted into position along the rear of this raised portion, 
with its borders sloping down and backward to the lower flat deck 
behind. These kaiaks lie very low in the water, and the upsprung 
curve of the deck just in front of the manhole serves to throw off the 
water and prevent the full force of the waves from striking against the 
occupant. 

Kaiaks with two or three manholes are now used to a limited extent 
along the Alaskan coast. These have been introduced by the Russian 
traders from the Aleutian islands, but they are rarely used by the 
natives. They are ordinarily made for the convenience of white men, 
who can thus utilize native labor to propel them. 

In journeying on rivers or along the coast, the Eskimo frequently 
fasten two kaiaks side by side by lashing cross-sticks against the front 
and rear of the manholes with rawhide cord. A kind of platform of 
sticks is also made across the deck, on which small loads of goods are 
placed. These are fixed usually behind the manhole, although at 
times a load is carried both before and behind the occupant. 

On one occasion, near Ht Michael, I saw two kaiaks lashed together 
in this way, with a man in each, and just behind them was placed a 
small pile of household goods, consisting mainly of bedding, upon which 
sat a woman. In front a small mast, held in position by guys, had been 
raised on a crosspiece lashed on the decks near the front crosscords, 
and a small sail, made from parchment-like gut skin, was raised. This 
odd-looking vessel was making very good time on a small stream before 
the wind. In rough weather at sea hunters frequently lash their kaiaks 
together in pairs in order to rest or to prevent accident. 

When the Corwm reached King island, in Bering strait, one stormy 
day in the summer of 1881, the islanders lashed their kaiaks in pairs, 
and came ott* with piles of furs and other articles of trade heaped up 
on the decks behind the manholes. 

The rim of the manhole is made slightly flaring or with the cover 
constricted just beneath it next to the deck. Around this constriction 
a cord is passed, which fastens down the borders of the waterproof 
frock worn by the occupant in rough or wet weather. With this gar- 
ment lashed down it is impossible for any water to reach the interior. 
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'When occupied by ekilfhl paddle-meu these boats are very difficult to 
upset and will ride through extremely rough weather in safety. I was 
told tiiat some of tiie mMt skilful among the coast people could upset 
their kaiaks and right them again by the use of the paddle, but the 
old men said this feat was now becoming rare as the young hunters 
were degenerating and were not as good kaiak men as formerly. 

BOAT HOOKS 

Boat hooks are used by the men on umiaks and kaiaks all along the 
coast and on the islands, the principal difference in them being in the 
larger size of those used on the umiaks. These boat hooks are of great 
service, particularly to men on kaiaks when landing on rocky shores or 
upon the ice, and those having pointed spurs at the butt are used for 
fending off ice when paddling about at sea daring spring and autumn. 

Figure 1, plate lxxx, illustrates a stout boat hook, 6 feet in length, 
for use in a umiak, which was obtained on Norton sound. The end 
of the shaft has a strong bone point lashed against a shoulder with 
rawhide cords; a foot inward from the lower end a strong spur of 
deerhom is lashed against the side, from which it projects at a right 
angle. This is the style of boat hook commonly used on umiaks, the 
shafts varying from 6 to 8 feet in length. 

A boat hook intended for use on a kaiak, obtained at Golofnin bay, 
is shown in figure 3, plate lxxx. It is 4 feet 9 inches in length; the 
shaft is rounded and tapering, with a long, spur-like hook of walrus 
ivory sot in a notch near its end and held in place by lashing with 
strips of whalebone passed through holes in the spur and shaft. This 
hook is flattened triangular in cross section; the inner edge is thin, 
but it broadens toward the back; it projects backward toward the end 
of the shaft and ends in a tapering point. 

Boat hooks of this kind are common from the mouth of the Kusko- 
kwim to Kotzebue sound, and vary but little in shape and in the form of 
the spur or hook. The backs of these ivory hooks are covered with 
conventional patterns of diagonally etched lines, crossed by long, hori- 
zontal grooves. This pattern is common on these implements over a 
wide extent of territory. A specimen in the National Museum (num- 
bered 73797) was brought from Taku harbor, in southeastern Alaska. 
It is made of walrus ivory and is marked with the pattern described. 

Figure 15, plate liXxviii, shows an ivory hook from Sledge island, 
which has two points at one end hud the other fashioned into the form 
of a seal-head. Another small ivory hook of this kind (figure 26, plate 
Lxxviii) has three walrus-heads along the back. A long ivory hook 
from llnalaklit (figure 23, plate Lxxvin) has etched upon it a conven- 
tional pattern of straight lines and the raven totem sign. 

A deerhom hook from Askinuk (figure 25, plate LXXVin) has the back 
carved to represent the head of a walrus, the outlines of the flippers 
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being etched on the sides of the hook. A hook from Big lake (figure 
22, plate lkxviii) has two raised heads extending along each side near 
the middle. Another, from the same place (figure 24, plate Lxxvni), has 
the back carved into the form of the be^ and body of a wolf, with 
etched lines below on the aides to represent the legs. A boat hook 
fKoa Kedgeidat^ (figure 6, plate lxxx) has a strong wooden shaft, 3 
feet 9 inches long, grooved along both sides. It has a doable point 
hook of deerhorn bound to one side by a rawhide lashing, which passes 
through two holes in the shaft and through corresponding holes in 
the hook. The other end of the shaft is heavily grooved crosswise 
to afford a firmer grasp. 

These double-point hooks are frequently notched at the ends, so 
that the points become doable, as shown in the specimen from St 
Michael, illustrated in figure 18 , plate Lxxvni- Boat hooks of this 
style are commonly used for drawing out articles from the interior of 
kaiaks which can not be reached with the hand. 

An ivory hook (figure 17, plate Lxxvni) obtained on Norton sound 
by Mr L. M. Turner, has a forked point at one end and the head of a 
seal carved on the other. 

A boat hook from the lower Yukon (figure 2, plate lxxx) has a round 
handle, three feet in length, with a deerhorn hook lashed with spruce 
roots to one side of the end; the lashing passes through two holes 
in the handle, then through a corresponding hole near the outer end of 
the hook, and around a notch at the base. The holes in the handle, 
through which the loops pass, are plugged with wooden pins to bind 
the lashings. A detached hook for a similar implement from the lower 
Yukon, shown in figure 16, plate LXXTiii, has its surface covered with 
a heavily etched pattern. 

A short boat hook frt»m the lower Kuskokwim (figure 4, plate lxxx) 
has a backward -pointed spur of deerhorn near one end, which is held 
in place by rawhide lashings through holes in the hook and in the shaft. 
A pointed spar of deerhorn at the butt is set in a groove in the same 
side as the hook at the other end, and is fastened by strong rawhide 
cords passed through holes in the spur and thence around the notched 
shaft. The ends of the lashings at each end of the hook are inserted in 
slits made in the shaft with a fiat-point chisel of bone or ivory. 

PADDLES 

In Kotzebue sound the blades of the paddles used on umiaks are 
made rounded and very short. North of this district, at Point Hope, 
the paddle blades are lanceolate in shape, broadest near the handle, 
and taper downward to a long, sharp point. 

The paddles used on kaiaks are made in two forms, one having a 
blade at each end and the other being provided with a single blade. 
The forms of the blades vary according to locality. The single-blade 
paddles have the handles terminating in a (U'OBsbar, which is sometimes 
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cut from the same piece of wood, aud at other times is formed from a 
separate i>iece pierced with a hole, by which it is fitted on the end of 
the handle. 

Figure 29, plate Lxxviii, shows one of these crosspieces for a paddle 
handle from tlie lower Yukon. It is made of bone, is oval in outline, 
and is provided with a projecting lip on the lower side, through which 
is a round hole lor putting on the end of the handle. 

Figure 10a represents an umiak paddle used in Kotzebue sound, and 
figure 70 ?> shows a form of umiak paddle seen at Point Hope. 

The kaiak paddles used by the people of Nunivak island and the 
adjacent mainland are neatly made and frequently ornamented, in red 
and black jiaint, with figures forming the private marks or totem 
signs of the owner. 

The Bering strait islanders decorate their kaiak paddles in patterns 
of red and black, which probably form totem aud ownership marks. 

Figure 71 b represents a double-blade paddle from King island. It 
is about 8 feet long and the handle is suboval in cross section. The 
blades are long, narrow, and fiat on the surface which is to be used 
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Fig. TO-- Forma of umiak jHidclles. 

against the water, and are strengthened along the backs by a ridge 
down the middle. One of the blades is painted black and the other 
red, aud the handle is surrounded by red and black bands. Another 
double-blade paddle, obtained at Point Barrow by Lieutenant Bay 
(figure 71 a), is 7 feet in length, with the blades nearly flat on both sides 
and much broader and more rounded than those of the preceding speci- 
men. The backs of the blades have a very slight ridge running down 
the center. A single blade paddle from King island (figure 9, plate 
Lxxx) has a large, broad blade, with a central ridge on the outside. 
The lower two-thirds of the blade is painted black, and a triangular 
spot of black is marked on each side; the edge of the blade, where it 
joins the handle at the upper end, is also black, with a ring extending 
around the handle. All of these black markings are bordered by a 
narrow line of red aud constitute the private marks of the owner. 

Another single-blade kaiak paddle, from Kushunuk (figure 7, plate 
Lxxx), has a crosspiece fitted on the top of the handle by means of a 
square hole. The blade is long and slender and is tipped with black for 
a short distance ; this is succeeded by several bands, varying in width, 
alternately of red, black, and uncolored wood. The handle near the 
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blade is surrounded by a broad, black baud, with a red baud above and 
another below it. 

Figure 8, plate Lxxx, represents one of a pair of single blade kaiak 


paddles from Kushunuk. It has a long, narrow 
blade, and the crossbar at the end of the handle 
is cut from the same jnece. The paddle is marked 
with black lines and bars representing a female 
X)hallic emblem, one-half of the figure being on 
each of the two paddles forming the set. On 
eaclii side of the crossbar are incised lines repre- 
senting the mouth, nostrils, and eyes of a semi- 
human face. On one side the mouth is curved 
downward, and on the other it is npcurved. The 
two x>addles are exact dux>Iicates as to their 
markings. 

A single-blade paddle from Big lake (figure 0, 
plate LXXX) is somewhat similar in form to the 
preceding. On the middle of the blade on each 
side is painted a red disk, surrounded by a black 
circle, from which a black band extends uj) the 
median ridge of the blade to its upper edge, 
where a black ring surrounds the handle; from 
this iioiiit to the tip the edge of the blade is 
Iiainted black. 

In the vicinity of the lower Kuskokwim the 
[laddle blades are somewhat similar in shape, 
but vary in the character of the figures painted 
on them, which indicate the totems or the owner- 
ship marks of their makers. 

Figure 10, jdate lxxx, illustrates a thin, sword- 
shaiie implement of wood, which w as obtained at 
Caiie Denbeigh. It is flat on one surface, down 
the middle of which extends a small groove, while 
tlie other surface is so ridged that the cross 
section forms a flattened triangle. It is employed 
by seal and walrus hunters for a double pur- 
pose — as a paddle for pro{)elling the kaiak 
slowly and cautiously toward sleeping seals, and 
for striking the water with the flat side to 
frighten a wounded animal and cause it to dive 
again before it can take breath, and thus become 
exliausted more quickly. From the Ohukclii of 
the Asiatic coast, northwest of Bering strait, I ob- 
tained a similar imjdement made from a long, flat 
piece of whalebone fitted to a wooden handle. 



Fif4. 71-— Kaiak patldle« from 
Point Barrow and King 
island (A)* 


Strips of bone cut from the jaw or rib of a whale arc sometimes 
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lashed to the rails of umiaks at the point where the oars pass over them 
to preserve the cover from wear by friction. 

One of these strips, obtained at Port Clarence by Dr Dali, is shown 
in figure 35, plate Lxxviii. It is flattened below, with one edge turned 
down, forming a slight lip; the upper portion is rounded, and has a 
projecting shoulder to retain the lashing which binds it to the rail of 
the boat. 


SPEAR AND PADDLE GUARDS 

In Bering strait, where considerable whale Ashing is done, small 
ivory or bone forks arc lashed to the bows of umiaks, just inside and 
between the front ends of the rails; in these the ends of the lances and 
spears rest, and through them the lines run out. The projecting sides 
of these forks are usually carved in the form of the heads and shoulders 
of white bears. They are made in two pieces and are united in the 
middle by an ivory or bone block mortised in and fastened by wooden 
or ivory pegs. In some instances the two halves are lashed together 
by rawhide cords passed through holes; on the outer edges are holes 
through which pass the lashings which attach them to the bow. 

Figure 33, plate lxxviii, shows an example of these lance guards 
from the Diomede islands; another (figure 37, plate lxxviii) from Cai)e 
Prince of Wales, has been illustrated among the mythological figures 
to show the ^^thunderbird^’ which is etched on its surface (see plate 
evil a). 

To prevent the spears and paddles from falling off the sloping deck 
of the kaiak, when not in use, there are used guards consisting of 
upstanding, spur-like pieces of bone, ivory, or deerhorn, which rest on 
the gunwale on each side, and are fastened to the crossline of the kaiak, 
which passes through a hole in the base. This base of the guard is 
flattened and sometimes heavily scored with grooves to give it a firmer 
hold against the surface of the skin covering. The guards are made 
in a variety of forms, the simplest of which is a subtriangular piece 
with the broad base downward. 

Figure 4, i>late lxxviii, represents one of these guards, which was 
obtained at Konigunugumut; it is rounded in outline and narrow 
above, where it ends in the form of a tail of a white whale. Another, 
from Chalitinut (figure 3, iflate lxxviii), is curved over at the end and 
pierced with a narrow, jicar-shape hole through the tip. 

Another simiile form is a flattened, shell-like piece of ivory, liaving 
the bottom curved or flat for resting on the surface of the cover, with a 
thin, flattened or oval upturned point, the outer side of which is gen- 
erally covered with etched patterns. Sometimes the inner surface is 
also ornamented in the same manner. Figure 8, plate lxxviii, from 
Anogogmiit; figure 10, plate lxxviii, from Kusliunnk, and figures 7 
and 9, ])late lxxviii, from Sfugunugumut, represent examples of this 
kind of guard. 
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In many cases these spear guards are made in the form of various 
animal figures. 

Figures 72 and 73 represent a x)air of beautifully made ivory guards 
from Kaialigamut. One of them (figure 72) has the broad outer sur- 
face carved to represent grotesque semihuman features, and the upper 
end represents the face of a seal, while on the two sides are the figures 
of white whales. On the other (figure 73), on both sides, are carved 
semihuman faces, and on each side is the figure of a seal in relief, and 
terminating in the head of a seal. 

These are all beautifully executed 
carvings. 

A guard from Cape Vancouver 
(figure 12, plate Lxxviii) is in the 
form of a hand, with the i)alm 
pierced and a tuft of seal hair set 
in the back and held in place by a 
wooden plug. Another, from Cape 
Nome (figure 5, plate lxxviii), is 
carved in the shape of the head of a white bear. A rounded guard with 
truncated end (figure 13, plate lxxviii) is from Sfugunugiimiit. A 
specimen from Agiukchugumut (figure 11, plate lxxviii) is in the form 
of the head and shoulders of a human being, with the hands repre- 
sented by a flipper etched on each shoulder. Another example from 
Cape Nome (figure 0, plate lxxviii) is in the shape of the head of a 
white bear, with fragments of blue beads representing the eyes and 
another bead inlaid on the top of the head. 

On Nunivak island a somewhat different form of guard is made. It 
is carved m the shape of a seal or other animal, with the body some six 

or seven inches in length, and has 



Fio. 72— Ivory Bpear j^uard f<»r kaiak (f). 



Fig. 73— Ivory spear j^nartl lor kaiak (§). 


a hole passing diagonally through 
the side, through which are iiassed 
the cross-cords. These figures 
then lie diagonally along the cover 
near the rail with the heads point- 
ing upward. 

Figure 14, plate lxxviii, repre- 
sents one of these guards, which 
is in the form of a land otter. 


Figure 2, plate lxxviii, shows an ivory guard, obtained at Kotzebue 
sound, of a pattern diflerent from those generally used. The portion 
which rests on the cover of the kaiak is rounded above and tapers 
downward to a wedge-shape point; the upright part forms an olituse 
point, which curves forward from the base. A similar guard, made 
from deerhorn, was obtained on Sledge island. 

For repairing broken ribs or for strengthening weak places in the 
frames of umiaks and kaiaks, strips of ivory or deerhorn are used as 
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splices; holes are pierced through the ends, or a shoulder is left across 
the upper side to retain the lashings by which they are fastened. Fig- 
ures 32 and 36, plate Lxxviit, show examples of splices for use on 
umiaks, collected on Sledge island. 

A small deerhorn splice, from St Michael, intended for use on a kaiak, 
is shown in figure 31, plate Lxxvili. It is pointed oval in outline, and 
has holes along the middle to receive the lashing. 

A longer splice, from Chalitmut (figure 30, plate Lxxvili), is slightly 
hollowed below and convex on the outer side; it has two holes along 
the central line, which is grooved on the convex surface; the latter is 
crossed by numerous incised lines to prevent the lashings from slipping. 

When paddling about among the broken ice in spring and autumn 
there is danger of the skin covering of the kaiak being cut at the bow 
by fioating ])ieces of ice; to lessen this risk protectors are made from 
deerhorn and bound on the bow at the water line. 

Figure 27, plate LXXViii, represents one of these protectors from 
Pikmiktalik; it is inches long, and is excavated within so as to form 
a hollow shoulder. One end terminates in a hollow, spoon-shape 
point, which rests against the bow above the water line. The lower 
end has a bar of the material left across it, which rests against the 
bow below the water line, thus permitting the curve to enter the hollow 
but not to rest against the interior of the protector. Holes along the 
sides and three notches across the outer surface serve for the lasbing 
by which it is attached to the bow of the boat. The sides are orna- 
mented with a conventional pattern of etched lines. 

A similar bow protector from Cape Kome (figure 28, plate LXXViii) 
is made of deerhorn ; it has holes along the sides for attaching it to the 
boat. This protector is not ornamented. 

The cross-cords for kaiaks are generally plain rawhide lines, but 
sometimes they are ornamented with beads carved from walrus ivory 
and strung on them. The commonest form of these represents an 
inflated sealskin float, generally alternated with round or elongated 
beads of ivory, and ornamented with etched patterns or having the 
surfaces of the beads pierced with round holes, in which are inserted 
small, black wooden pegs. 

Figure 1, plate lxxvjii, represents one of these cords from King 
island. The ornaments strung along it are held in place by wooden 
wedges, inserted in the holes through which the cord passes. Examples 
of similar cords were collected at points from Bristol bay to beyond 
Kotzebue sound. 

TRADE AND TRADING VOYAGES 

According to traditions of the IJnalit, the people on the coast of 
Bering strait, in ancient times, made regular summer trading voyages 
back and forth across the strait. Old men told me of having seen small 
pieces of cloth which had been brought by the people of East cape, 
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Siberia, and sold as curiosities to the American Eskimo, before the Rus- 
sians took possession of the country. They also informed me that the 
use of tobacco was introduced among them, before they were brought 
into direct contact with white men, by means of trade with their 
Asiatic neighbors, who brought across Bering strait small bundles, 
called hands, of Circassian leaf tobacco. 

In ancient times intertribal commnuication along the coast was irreg- 
ular and uncertain, owing to the hostile attitude of the people toward 
one another. For this reason trading was then conlined to those villages 
which happened to be on friendly terms. Now the old barriers have 
been broken down, and active barter between the different communities 
has become a marked feature of their life. This is particularly the case 
among the people living between theKuskokwim and Kotzebue sound. 
The numerous fur-trading stations which have been established among 
them, and the visits of trading vessels and whaling ships to the coast 
of Bering strait, have served to quicken and encourage among them 
the spirit of trade. In summer the people of Bering strait make visits 
to the head of Kotzebue sound and to the mouth of the Yukon, carry- 
ing the skins of tame reindeer purchased from the people of the Asiatic 
coast, for which they receive in barter skins of various fnr-bearing 
animals that care used in turn for trading with vessels in Bering strait 
or with their Asiatic neighbors. For the latter purpose beaver and 
land-otter skins are the most highly prized, as the Chukchi of Siberia 
will always offer two full-size deerskins for one of either of the skins 
named. They cut them into strips for trimming the collars of their 
deerskin coats, and use them also for trading with the Russians. 

Parties of traders from East cape, Siberia, and the Diomede islands 
also make yearly voyages to Kotzebue sound, where the Eskimo of 
Kowak and Noatak rivers hold a sort of summer fair. After the sea 
freezes in winter, the Eskimo, who have thus obtained a stock of rein- 
deer skins, start out with dogs and sledges to travel along the coast 
and barter for furs. In the winter of 1880 I met, on Norton sound, a 
sledge party of Eskimo, who were making a trading trip from Sledge 
island to Kotzebue sound. 

The Malemut along Kotzebue sound make trading trips southward 
to the Yukon, and even to their enemies, the Tinue, of Koyukuk river. 
The Malemut are the most energetic and enterprising of all the people 
of this region. They are great traders, and are more courageous and 
domineering than most of the natives with whom they deal, and are 
111 consequence much disliked by the people with whom they come in 
contact. 

When, in 1873-74, the reindeer suddenly left the shores of Norton 
sound, these people pushed on in family parties from point to point 
until, in 1877-78, they had reached Kuskokwim river, Nunivak island, 
apd Bristol bay. 

During trading voyages there are carried from one part of the coun* 
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try to another beads and other articles of use or ornament, as well as 
pieces of jadeite, which material, according to some of the Eskimo, is 
found in the mountains inland from Kotzebue sound and also on Kaviak 
peninsula. Small articles, such as green and red paint and wooden 
dishes, were sent out from the lower Yukon; and the people of other 
localities who have a surplus of seal oil, dried fish, and skins of various 
animals, take them to points where they can be exchanged for other 
desirable commodities. 

During one winter at St Michael the skin of a Siberian squirrel was 
brought to me by an Eskimo living on Norton sound, he having 
obtained it on Bering strait. The skin must have come from the inte- 
rior of Siberia. 

In the month of August, 1870, we were visited at St Michael by an 
umiak from Cape Prince of Wales, and another from King island. In 
July, 1881, a number of umiaks arrived from the former place. These 
all brought deerskins and tanned hides of seal and walrus for trade. 
The umiaks in full sail, crowded with fur-clad people, dogs, and their 
various possessions, made a very picturesciue sight. Among the men 
were some Chukchi from the northern coast of Siberia. These were 
recognized by our officers, who bad spent a couple of weeks with them 
earlier in the season. The Chukchi generally start out oti their trad- 
ing voyages in May, traveling along the shore with dog sleds, hauling 
on them their umiaks, which are folded, until they reach open water, 
when the sleds are left at some point and the umiaks set up; then, tak- 
ing the dogs and goods on board, they coast along the shore of Bering 
sound and over to the American side. Some of them even visit the 
Russian fair at Ghigiga, near Anadyr river, during the winter to dis- 
pose of the furs they have gathered on their summer trading voyages. 

During one season an umiak came to St Michael from King island, 
but the people were jioorly supplied with goods for trading, having 
only dried salmon and seal oil. As usual, they were very difficult to 
trade with on account of their slowness in closing a bargain. A man 
would bring in a bunch of dried fish, throw it on the floor, and then 
stand about as if he had no interest in anything going on, until asked 
what he wished; when the regular price was offered ho would almost 
invariably refuse, and then a long talk would ensue, which ended either 
by his accepting what was offered or by taking away the fish. This 
slowness is common with these people. 

I was at a trading station on the head of Norton bay one winter 
when a Malemut chief wished to exchange some reindeer skins for 
various articles. It was in the evening, and after prolonged haggling, 
and changing one article for another, which lasted until 3 oclock next 
morning, half a dozen skins were finally bought from him. We retired 
and were hardly in bed before the man came back to exchange for other 
things some of the goods which he had taken. Finally the trader put 
him off until next day, when he again occupied a couple of hours before 
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he was satisfied. This may be aa extreme case, but it illustrates their 
general methods of trading. 

In July, 1881, we found at Hotham inlet a row of over 150 conical 
lodges set up for over a mile along the beach, which were occupied 
by Malemut from Selawik lake and natives from Kowak and Noatak 
rivers. In 1880 Oaptain Hooper found about twelve hundred of these 
people encamped at Cape Blossom, but in 1881 the main camp had 
been located at Hotham inlet. When we arrived there we saw a small 
trading schooner lying off the village, surrounded by umiaks three or 
tour deep and the deck crowded by a dense mass of the liskimo. 
Tobacco, drilling, knives, ammunition, and other small articles were 
used to buy from them the skins of reindeer, wolves, black bear, arctic 
hare, red, white, and cross foxes, etc. As we proceeded up the coast a 
number of umiaks were seen on their way to the camp at Hotham inlet, 
and at many points we saw umiaks on trading trips up the coast, and 
some of the people told us that they had bought rifles and cartridges 
from the men of Cape Prince of Wales. 

At many places from Point Hoi)e to Point Barrow we were offered 
whalebone, ivory, the skins of reindeer, mountain sheep. Parry’s mar- 
mot, whistlers, and many white and red fox skins. Whisky and car- 
tridges seemed to be about the only articles desired by these people in 
exchange. This was unfortunate, considering the fact that the object 
of our visit to the coast was to prevent the sale of these very articles 
to the natives. 

Near Cape Lisburne we met nine umiaks containing about one 
hundred people from Point Hope, who were on their way to the vicinity 
of Point Barrow to trade. Their dogs were running along the shore, 
keeping abreast of the boats but stopping occasionally to howl dolefully. 
We obtained two photographs of their camp near our anchorage. 

While we were anchored in Kotzebue sound in September, several 
umiaks i)as8ed on their way back to Cape Prince of Wales from a 
trading voyage up the coast. One came alongside the Corwin that 
had a huge sail made by sewing numberless pieces of deerskin into a 
strange patchwork. 

To show the difficulty attending the navigation of these frail boats in 
Bering strait I will state that, although we made six passages through 
the strait during the summer of 1881, only once was it clear enough fi'om 
fog to permit the high land of both shores to be seen. Among the 
islanders of Bering strait the main articles they had for barter were 
coils of rawhide line, tanned sealskins, and handsomely made, water- 
proof sealskin boots. At East cape and along the Siberian coast, 
including St Lawrence island, the articles of trade among the Eskimo 
were walrus ivory, whalebone, and the skins of white foxes and rein- 
deer. The St Lawrence islanders make frequent trading voyages to 
the Siberian coast, where they obtain reindeer skins for clothing. 
Formerly these people went along the American coast as far as Cape 
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Nome, but this has not occurred recently. On a clear day the head- 
land on the Siberian shore is visible from St Lawrence island, some 
40 or 50 miles away. 

Daring the summer of 1879 the Tinn^ from Anvik, on the lower 
Yukon, descended the river in several umiaks and visited St Michael 
to exchange their wooden tubs and dishes for seal oil and other 
products of the coast district. 

UNITS or VALUE AND MEASUREMENT— NUMERATION 

UNITS OP VALTTE 

The skins of mammals, being the most valuable portable property 
among tbe Alaskan Eskimo, give the most convenient standard of 
value. In very early days, before the advent of the Kussians about 
the Yukon district, the skin of the full-grown land otter was consid- 
ered the unit of value. Equaling it was the skin of the large hair seal. 

Of late years the skin of the beaver has replaced the otter skin ns 
the unit of trade value. All other skins, furs, and articles of trade 
geneniJly are sold as “a skin"’ and multiples or fractions of “a skin,” 
as it is termed. In addition to this, certain small, nntanned skins, 
used for making fur coats or blouses, are tied in lots sufBcieut to make 
a coat, and are sold in this way. It requires four skins of reindeer 
fawns, or forty skins of Parry’s marmot or of the muskrat, for a coat, 
and these sets are known by terms designating these bunches. Thus: 

Four fawn skins = no-nkh'-Mt. 

Forty Parry’s marmot skins = chi gikh'-Mt. 

Forty muskrat skins i-Ug'-^-wukh'-kut. 

Tlie pelt of a wolf or a wolverine is worth several <‘akins” in trade, 
while a number of i)elta of muskrats or Parry’s marmot are required 
to make the value of “a skin.” 

Tlie foregoing terms are of the Unalit, but similar ones are in use 
among all the Eskimo of this region. 

UNITS OK MEASUREMENT 

All units of linear measurement among these people are based on 
body measuremeuts — mainly of the hand and the arm, which form the 
readiest standards. Such units of measurement are used also by them 
for gauging the size and length of all of their tools, implements, and, 
in fact, of nearly everything made by them. 

As the length of a man’s hands and arms are usually in proportion 
to the length of his body, it is evident that bows, arrows, spears, boat 
frames, etc, when made by him according to a fixed humber of spans or 
cubits, will be in direct proportion to himself, and thus especially suit- 
able to his use, whether he be large or small. 
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The following terms are from the Cnalit, and cover the units of 
measurement commonly in use, although others probably exist: 

Large, 

is the measaremeut of the length of the mesh in the largest seal nets 
used for the large hair seal or rndk-luk. It is found hy measuring a line from the tip 
of the extended thumb of the right hand across the palm of the hand, the fingers 
being closed. 

NH^kt-ehun' n^g'in* is the mesh of the small salmon {nil-ka') net. This is the dis- 
tance from the wrinkle or line dividing the iirst and second joints of the right fore- 
finger to the line midway between the base of the thumb and the forefinger. 

Tu-hukh-ohun' nUgW is the size of the mesh used for nets for the large sea whitefish 
{iu-huk'). It is found by taking the width of the extended first three fingers on the 
palmar surface at the first Joint. 

Tdif^-jUk'-whilkh-ohun* n%-gW is the size of the mesh for the large salmon (tUg-i- 
8hiik'-whilk)f and is measured from the base of the extended thumb along the inner 
surface of the hand to the tip of the extended first finger. 

J~ka'’ihlu-ukh*~pdkh-ohun ni-g'ln‘ is the mesh for the herring seine (herring = I- fca'- 
thlu-ukh'-pdk). The width of the inner surface of the two extended first fingers at 
the first joint. 

Siokh-chun' nX-g'in' is the mesh used in nets for the white whale (t^io'-uk). The tips 
of the extended thumbs are placed together and the ineaHurement taken on tlie 
palmar surface across both extended hands along the line of the thumbs. 

THn-tu^mhun' nUghuV. The length of the rawhide line used for a reindeer snare is 
obtained by passing the cord twice around the sole of the left foot and drawing the 
double loop ui) to the groin while sitting on the floor with feet extended. 

Kai-okh'-hUkh^chtiu' n(-gln' is the mesh used in nets for the Arctic hare (kai-okh'- 
hlU), It is determined by the width of the palm at the base of the fingers. 

A-kaf^d gtkh-chun' vUghdk'. The length of the cord used for snaring ptarmigan 
{d-kiif~X-g\k), The distance from the tip of the outstretched forefinger along the 
palm and the inner side of the forearm to the jioint of the elbow. 

Pd-lok'^tdkh-ohun' kd'^bvUiihdy the mesh used in nets for beaver {pii’lok'^tdk). The 
distance around the head on a lino with the middle of the forehead. 

V-ndg'-d-mun is the distance from the tip of the extended left thumb, with fingers 
closed, along the inside of the extended arm to tlie armpit. 

K'okh*kog^-d-ttdkj the diHtatic;c measured from the end of the left thumb across the 
palm of the closed hand, thence along the upper side'* of the outstretched arm and 
across the chest to the inner tmd of the right collar bone. 

Tuj'-i-mvn'f same as the last, but extended to the point of the right shoulder. 

I-ku'-ytg-i-vug'-u-mukf same as the last, but extended to the point of the right 
elbow, the right arm being extended 'and flexed at the elbow. 

Pgn'-yX-gdg'A-ndk. This is the measurement used for making the stem, or bow- 
piece, of a kaiak. It is found by measuring from the tip of the I'xtended forefinger, 
thi'ongh the palm of the hand and along the inner side of the arm, to the point of 
the elbow, with the added width of the lelt forefinger, which is placed crosswise on 
the angle of the elbow. 

Ai'-hug'-d-ndk is a measurement used for making boot soles, tht» height of kaiak 
frames, etc. It is a span, or the distance between the outstretched tips of the 
thumb and the second finger of the right hand. 

Ktn-d' is the height of a man’s knees from the ground; used in making dog-sleda. 

Yag' “U-nmk, The distance from the tip of the extended left thumb, along tht^ arm, 
across the cheat, and to the tip of the extended right thumb. This is the most com- 

> Ni-g'in' is the name given to the gang« usoil in meaHiiring meehed of note of any kind. 
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mon uoit of measure used amon^ these people. It is the regular measurement used 
for all objects having considerable lengthy such as rawhide lines, nets, cloth, etc. It 
is adopted by the fur traders, and is called a ^fathom.' By it cloth and other trading 
gooits of that character are sold, the end of the article to bo measured being taken 
in the left hand, with the extreme end opposite the tip of the left thumb, then the 
edge of the cloth is slid through the right hand and raised until it is drawn across 
the chest, under the chin, by the outstretched right hand ; then the left hand drops 
its end and takes a new hold at the point of the right thumb, and so the operation 
is repeated until the desired length is obtained. 

CHRONOMETBY 

The Eskimo divide their time by moons, each moon being designated 
by the title of the most characteristic local phenomenon which accom- 
panies it. The following lists of mouths from various localities agree 
in this. By the moons” all time is reckoned during the year, and dates 
are set in advance for certain festivals and rites. In addition to the 
moons, the year is frequently divided into four seasons according to the 
regular occupations that occur in each — but this is indefinite and irreg- 
ular as compared with the other method. 

In counting years they are referred to as winters — the winter being 
the most impressive part of each year in this high latitude. 

The following are Unalit terms: 

A year, dihUhUn'-f. 

A moon, t-gha'^lnk. 

Spring, it'-pUnfikh'-kdk. 

Summer, ki^dk'. 

Autumn, uk-nhu'-dk. 

Winter, uk-nhnk\ 

Long ago, u~ka'. 

Very long ago, d-ka'~mi. 

Thirteen moons are counted to a year, but I failed, unfortunately, to 
obtain the complete series. In the folio wing lists the moons are arranged 
as they correspond with our mouths^ as a matter of course, this corres- 
pondence is not perfect, but is very close. 

.funnar^', TVi'~wtk, ^‘To turn about," from an ancient game played with a top, 

February, Nai-ikh'-cMk. Time first seals {nai'-yW) are born. 

March, TUgtifX-JukW-oMk. The time of clreeping on game. From the custom of 
hunting seals on the ice by stalking. 

April, Kly-niikh'-ohik, The time of cutting off. From the appearance of sharp 
lines where the white of the ptarmigans^ bodies is contrasted with the brown of the 
new summer iieok feathers which begin to appear at this time. 

May, KaV’iikh-tug'-o-wXk, Time for going in kaiaks. The ice opens at this time 
so that the hunters go out to sea in kaiaks. 

June, No-iikh' ’‘Chug' -u-wik. Time of fawn hunting. 

July, Kod’-ln'-ni'g^e'-nut fH-if-u-vl-ut. The time of geese getting new wing feathers 
(molting). 

August, Kuf-u-gut In-Xf-d-vi-dt, Time for brooding geese to molt. 

September, Am^i-ghai'-ghu-wik, The time for velvet shedding (from horns of rein- 
deer). 

October, Kn' •hvt'-j&kh-pdg' -u^wXk, Time for setting seal nets. 

November, tlfk* -whU^idg* -u-wXk, Time for bringing in winter stores. 

December, Chau'-i-dg^^d-wlk, Time of the drum — the month when the winter fes- 
tivals beirin. 
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Very often several different names may be used to designate the 
same moon if it should chance to be at a season when different occu- 
pations or notable occurrences in nature are observed, and I have used 
the most common terms. 

On the lower Yukon, near Mission, the following terms are used for 
the moons: 

Jannury^ U-V'-vaUk, The Heaaou for top-Hpinninji: and for running around the 
kashim. 

January (last part, and first part of February), A-ht-luh' sl-a'-gu-wik. Time of 
ofial eating (from a-kUlUkh-niakh^toky ‘*he boils ollal’^). This name fomes from the 
scarcity of food likely to occur at this time and the necessity that arises during such 
periods to eat scraps of every description. Another name used for this moon is 
J-gaAuh' ’lukhf the cold moon. 

February-March, Kup-mtkh-chuk. The time of opening the upper passageways 
into the houses. This term was said to come from the time long ago when they 
claim it was much warmer than now and when the sun began to melt the snow a 
month earlier than at present. 

March-April, TUi‘-u-mt-&kh'-lhu~iig'^u~w\k, Birds come. 

April-May, Ttn'A-mi-ag'-u-wlk. Geese come (tlthu-mi-iikj goose). 

May-Jiine, M&n-ii' dn-ii'-Ht, Time of eggs (mAn* ik). 

.lune-Jnly, NAk'-aUg'-o-totk. Time of salmon {nnk'-niik). 

July-August, (^~ko'~goAl-86g'~\%-wik, Time for red salmon (u-fcory'-o- life). Also, ThV- 
ihmi’Ut' in-u'~tU, Waterfowl molt. 

August-September, Ttn'-u-mi-At tUn-u'-ri-dt. Time for young geese to fly. 

September-October, Im-UgaV-ga-wXk, Time for shedding velvet {d~mVMk) from 
reindeer horns. 

Oetoher-November, Chup'^whik, Mush ice forms. 

No^ emhor-Deoember, Ka'-gi tdgh'-U’WXk, Time of muskrats (ka-gi'Aak). 

Decemher-Jauuary, Chai-dgh'-A’tvlk, Time of the feast (c/mi'rtA). 

Among the Eskimo just south of the Yukon delta the following 
moons are recognized : 

.January, Wi'-tcdk, From the game with a top ; also the time of a certain festival in 
wbicli the dancers wear straw fillets stuck full of feathers. 

February, A-gdhAtikh'A&k. The time of much moon (long nights). 

March, Vn-dgh-o-wik. Time of taking Imres in nets. 

April, Kup-ndkh' chuk. Time of opening summer doors. 

May, Tin-mi-ftgh'-u-wlk. Arrival of geese. 

June, Chi’-sugh'-tUwik. Time of whitetish. 

July, Tug-Uydk'-puk ka-gu'-ii. The time of braining salmon. (The fish are struck 
on the head when lifted from the water.) 

August, Tln-iUmi’iit in-u'-ti. Geese molt. 

September, Kuf -gl-yuV Swans molt. 

October, Tin-n'AH. The Hying away (migration of birds). 

November, Jni'A^gfia'-ghun, Time of velvet shedding (from reindeer horns). 

The name for December was not obtained. 

NUMERATION 

The following notes and numerals are from the Unalit Eskimo, but 
are typical of the system in use among all the Eskimo with wliom I 
came in contact, except those of the Aleutian islands: 

KU-stchVy count. 

KXUttichi' -nuky counting. 

KXV-BtehUoky ho counts. 
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The intertribal comtnanication between the mainland Alaskan Eskimo 
and the constant trade carried on among them have developed consider- 
able quickness in the use of numbers up to two or three hundred ; this 
is quite general witli both old and young. Going beyond the numbers 
ordinarily used in trade, however, the most intelligent among them 
become quickly confused. 

In order for them to count correctly it is necessary to have the objects 
lying before them, and these are placed in groups of twenties as they 
are counted. If required to count abstractly they soon become con- 
fused after reaching one or two score; in this, however, there is great 
individual variation. About the Bering strait region most boys of 10 
or V2 years of age count objects very readily up to one hundred and 
over, and some men can reacdi four hundred, but it is only among the 
most intelligent natives of this section that four hundred can be 
counted, and it is rare that attempt is made to exceed that number. 

The Eskimo system of counting is based on a series of fives, rising 
in this way to twenties. The fingers and toes furnish the counters for 
(tomputing numbers, as is explained below. Amongthe UnalitEskimo, 
as elsewhere among these people, there is great variability in indi- 
vidual power. The most intelligent men and boys can count very 
readily up to two hundred or more, while others seem incapable of 
counting to twenty without blundering and repeated mistakes, like a 
stupid, slow-witted child. At every mistake made by such persons 
they are (jompelled to return and commence at one again, being 
unable to hold the numbers clearly enough in mind to take them up at 
intermediate points. Not even the most intelligent among them seem 
capable of counting readily beyond the number of his fingers and toes 
without the aid of objects directly before him. For this purpose I 
usually provided gun cax>s or matches, which served very conveniently 
as markers. 

In counting such small objects they commonly placed them in groups 
of live, and as four of these were completed they were swept into a 
single large group of twenty; in this way successive twenties were 
comideted and kei)t seiyarately. 

When making twenty the jterson would sometimes count the fives, 
commencing each time at one, but the most intelligent usuidly counted 
on to twenty, using the numerals of the regular series as given in the 
list. When an Eskimo was asked to count up to twenty without using 
fingers or toes, his eyes would seek, involuntarily, for something with 
which to tally, and even when asked to count five his eyes would turn 
at once to one of his hands, though he might make no visible use of his 
fingers. 

In using the fingers and toes for counting, the closed hands are held in 
front of the waist, palms down, and thumbs near together. Oommenc- 
ing with the little finger of the right hand, as one, they pass to the left, 
opening or extending each finger in succession as its number is called 
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until the rifjht thumb, or number five, is reached. Passing thence to 
the little finger of the left hand for six, the fingers of this hand are 
opened successively until the left thumb and ten are reached. As ten is 
said the two hands, thumbs near together and fingers all outstretched, 
palms down, are extended a little from the body. Then the right foot is 
advanced a little and the right forefinger points at the little toe of tliat 
foot as the counter says dt khaW-tdJi. This word ordinarily means 
goes down,” and is used here both to indicate the descent in counting 
from hands to feet as well as having, at times, an acquired meaning in 
this connection of eleven. The toes are counted from right to left until 
the right great toe is reached, when both hands with open fingers, 
palms down, are extended toward the right foot, whhjh is advanced a 
little more as the counter announces fifteen. The counter then lets the 
left hand fall by the side and points at the left great toe, saying, gukh'-tdk^ 
meaning “it goes over,” and sometimes conveying in this connection 
the acquired meaning of sixteen, as well as the going “over” of the 
count from one side of the body to the other. The other toes of the left 
foot are then enumerated from right to left, and as the small toe is 
reached, if the person be sitting, he extends both feet in front of him, 
doing the same with his hands, palms down, and says twenty; if he be 
standing, then the open hands are extended downward with a slight 
motion and the number is spoken. 

The use of at-khakh^ 46k and gMi‘46k for numerals, as given above, 
is not uncommon among the intelligent people who are able to count 
readily uj) to tw'ciity in a single series of numerals. Among the igno- 
rant and slow-witted twenty is reached by making up four series of num- 
bers running from one to five. In eases of this kind these two words 
are used between ten and eleven and fifteen and sixteen, simply to 
convey their regular meaning. They are most commonly used in count- 
ing the fingers and toes, when their application is quite natural; but 
often they are used in counting various other objects, and seem to be 
in a transitional state toward becoming the regularly recognized numer- 
als. When used as numerals, as noted above, their meaning in that 
sense seems to be recognized by everyone. 

Two is usually mdV’U-ghukj but it is often replaced by which 

means second, or a pair. This latter word is used commonly to desig- 
nate one of a pair, such, for instance, as in speaking of the close friend 
of another person, who is referred to as his ai'pd. The name for the 
right arm and hand taken together is fd-hlW-ptk, 

The term for five is id-hW ’7nlk, The right hand alone is called 
td hllWptm aV4il [aiJ-htk = hand, either right or left). 

Nine is ko'4Wopho tai^Aln-un^ from ko4Wy ten, and tai‘4iik^ not, or 
lacking; i. e., ten lacking one. 

Ko4hd^ ten, is from ko hW^ the upper half or the upper part of the 
body, or the count of the fingers. The word half is ko^ kdn. 

Twenty is yu-V nuk^ from ywAr, man, and means ^^a man completed.” 
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When the person reaches twenty he will very often say yu4-nahh'-tdk, 
meaning ‘Hhe man is finished.” If be is asked how many fingers and 
toes he has counted he will reply “yw-i'-witk.” 

When forty is reached a singular change takes place in the naming 
of the twenties. For instance, forty is mdV-4-ghu-i'-pt-ak, from 
gMk, two, and i'-pt-dk, a set of animal’s legs and paws, with the toes, 
this last coming from i'-ptk, the name given to the combined leg, tbot, 
and toes of any mammal. Thus forty becomes <<two sets of animal’s 
paws.” In this way each succeeding twenty is designated by combin- 
ing one of the cardinal numbers with i'-pVdk up to four hundred. At 
this point a change occurs, and the idea of a man is combined with that 
of the animal, as follows : Four hundred is yu4'-ndm ymi ipi'. This 
may be analyzed as follows: yw-i'-wam, twenty; yum, of a man’s; ipi', 
sets of paws; or, “twenty sets of man’s paws,” this meaning twenty 
times twenty. 

The following tables of IJnalit numerals, with explanatory notes and 
the facts already given, will render plain their system of counting. 

The first column in the first table gives the numerals as commonly 
used when counting the fingers and toes ; the second column gives the 
forms used in counting exterior objects or to express a complete num- 
ber. These two sets of numbers are sometimes interchangeably used, 
so that no invariable custom defines their usage. 


1. 

(Utau'-tsik 



2. 

mUV-u-ghuk, or . 


mdUd-ghnky or ai‘-pd. 

3, 

pin-a'-shu-Hk 



. - .pln^ai'-gun. 

4. 

eta'-mik 


. . .ata'-mun. 

5, 

id-Mi'-mik 


...td’hW-mun. 

6. 

a-ghu-hin^-ghUk 


...a-ghu-hi'n'4lgn. 

7. 

mal-U-ghun^-Ugn 


- ..mdU'A-ghun'-llgn, 

8. 

pln-ai-gun'-llgn 


. . .pin~ai-yun'4(gn. 

ih 

ko'^Un-o^gho-iai'-Un-iin . 


. . . ko4tn-o-gho4ai'4tH~un. 

10. 

ko4W 


...ko4hi'. 

11. 

dUkhakh^-tdkf or d-iau'- 

uik,,. 

. . . ko4iV d-tau'-Ui-muk ckV-pt-idk. 

12. 

ai'^pa, or mdV-H-ghuk . 


. - . ko4d^ mUUH’-gu'-nik ohi'^pUtdk, 

18. 

piU^a'^ahu-dk 


. . . ko4d' pin-ax' -yun-Kk cM'-pUtdk, 

14. 

6ia‘-mlk 


. . . ko4d' 8ta'-mln-\k chl-pl-tdk. 

15. 

d-ki'-mUdk, or td~hli'~mik 

- . . ko-ld' tU-hli-mdn-tk chUpf-t6k. 

16. 

gdkW-tdk 


...ko-ld' a-ghu-bin' -Ugn4k chl-pl4dk. 

17. 

ai'-pd, or miW-u-gMk . 


,,.koW miiUd-ghun' -lignAk ohl-pt-tdk. 

18. 

ptn*a'8hu-uk 


, , . ko4d' plii-ai'-yun-Ugn-lk ohUpUUk, 

19. 

sta'-viik 


...ko-ld' ko-Un'-o-gho-tai'-Uii-dg'-a-g^xlh 

20. 

gU’V-nukf or td-hli'-mlk 


...yu4‘-nuk\ 

21. 

d4au'4$}k 


. ..yu4'-nuk d-tan'-tai-muk chlp‘-hlu-ku» 

22. 

aV-pdf or mdV-u-ghdk . 


. ..yu-i'-nuk mdl-d-ghxm'-lk chlp'-hlu-kn. 

28. 

pin-a^^shu-uk 


. ..yu-i'-nAk pin-ax' -yitn-ik dklp'4ilu-kxx. 

24. 

ata'^mik 


. . .yn-i'-nuk ata'-mln-lk ohlp' -hlu-ku. 

2r>. 

tU-hlVmik 


...yu-i'-nuk lU-hli’-mln-ik chip' -hlu-ku. 

26. 

Orghn-hhi'gMk 


...yxx-i'-nuk a-ghu-bhi'-Ugn-lk chlp'4ilu-ku. 

27. 

mUV-u-ghun'-Ugn 


. . .yn-V-nuk mdl-A-ghnn'-llgxi-lk ckip'-hhx-ku. 

28. 

plfi-aUynn* 4ign 


. , .yu-i'-nuk plTx-ai-yun' -llgn-lk chip' -hlu-ku. 
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29. lco‘ -Ufl^o*gho-tai‘ yu-i*-nuk Jco-ltn*o-gho*fai^~Hn-og*-iii*g^iik chip- 

hlu-kti, 

30- ko*Un^ yu-i'~n<ik ko-lh\‘-ik ohip-hlu^ka, 

40. mdV-A-glvuri‘^pUdk. 

50. mdV-H-ghu-i'-pi-iUc koA\n'-ik cMp^-i-hlu'-ku, 

60. plfi-ai'-yun i’^pUdk, 

70. pifi-aV -ytvn i'-pUdk koAin/^ik chip'A»Mu'-ku. 

80. 8ta'-mun i'-pi-Uk. 

90. ata^’-mun i'^pUak ko-Un^Ak ohip'A-hhi'-kn. 

100 . tU-hli'-mun i'-pi-dk. 

400. yuA'-ndm yum i-pi'. 

It will be noted that numerals above ten in the second column have 
the verb signifying ^^it is added, or ^‘additional.” Thus 

ho-M/ Mm‘-UX-mu1c ohV-ptAdJc means, literally, to ten one is added.” 
Above twenty the verb oMp^-hlu-Jcu^ or chtp^4’hlu-ku^ is used, meaning 
“ is added of the next.” Thus yu4‘ nUk a4au'4fiiAnuk ehtp^ hlu ku 
means, literally, “ twenty, and one is added of the next.” 

The ordinal numbers are as follows: 


First chi-dk'-hlXk, 

Second kin*6k'‘hUk» 

Third pKn~a* -ahu’-dt. 

Fourth ata'-mit. 

Fifth td-hli'-mii. 

Sixth d-ghu4An'-ghM, 

Seventh mdl'4i-ghun^-U-ghiit 

E i ghth pin-aUyiin'Ai-gh'&t, 

Ninth ko'-Un-o-ghoAaV-Ua-o-ut 

Tenth ko‘ Aln’-O’-dV • 

Eleventh koAim' oMp'-nH^gha. 

Twelfth ko'Ain mdl-u-ghu'-gii^nlk c1Ap'-nln-ut. 

Thirteenth ko'Atn pin-ai‘^yu-nU' ch\p'-n\n-uU 

Fourteenth ko'AXn ata'-mdnAk cMp'-nXn-ut. 

Fifteenth aAi'-mi-a'-ghUt. 

Sixteenth d-ki'-mi-agm' cMp'-nd^gha, 

Seventeenth d-kV-mi-dk mdl-d-ghu'^gfi-nik chip' 

Eighteenth d-ki'-viX-dk jAn-aV -yu^nik Mp'-nU-uU 

Nineteenth UAii'-ml-dk ata'-mdnAk cMp*-nin-ut. 

Twentieth d-kV-mi-dk iUAiW-mUnAk oMp'-nfn-ut, or yuA'-naU 

Thirtieth yuA’-nuk ko'AXnAk chip'-nin-dk. 

Fortieth mdUii-ghuk' i'-pUa'-ghut, 

Fiftieth mdl-d-ghuk* i'pX^dk ko'AX-muk cMp^-nXti-uk, 

The numerals of repetition are: 

Once .... ...... ...... ...... df-tcm* “isikh ku^-ttiiikw 

Twice . .(...a. .... .... ...... TUclX^ •‘dr-ghdkh/ ku^^gd-u ih • 

Three times pin-aV^yUkh ku'^nXk, 

Four times Hto/^uvdkh kvZ-uXk, 

Eive times tU-hW-mUkh ku^-nXk, 

Six times d-ghuAXn^ Aukh ku*~nXk, 

Seven times mdl-u-ghnn' Aukh A'w'-nifc, 

Eight times pin^aUyun'Adkh ku*~nXk» 

Nine times ko' AXn-o-glwAai' AXn-okh ku'-nXk. 

Ten times ko'AXn^okh ku'^mXk, 
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Eleven times ko'-Ul d iau'-ttdkk ku'-n%k. 

Twelve times ko‘-ld mUV-tUghdkh ku'-M, 

Thirteen times ko'-1d ptn-aV-ydkh Icu^-nik. 

Fourteen limes io'-W sia'-mdkh ku^-ntk, 

Fifteen times ko'-hl td-hW-mUkh ku'-nik. 

Sixteen times ko'-ld d-ghd-hinAdkh ku'-nik, 

Seveuteen times ko'-ld mdl-d-ghun'-lUkh kn'-ntk. 

Eighteen times ko'-ld pin-ai-yun' -hikh kn'-nik. 

Nineteen times ko'-ld ko-Un-o-gho-tai' -lln-okh ku'-n^k. 

Twenty times yu-i'-ndkh ku'-mdk» 

Thirty times yu-i'-ndk ko'-Un-dkh ku'-tHk. 

Forty times mdl-d-ghdk %' -pt-ukh kd'-muk. 

Fifty times mdl'-d-ghuk V-pi-tlkh ko-Un-okh ku'-nik* 

Sixty times pXn-a'-yun i'-pX-dkli kn'-nXk, 

The distributive numerals are: 

One to each U-1an'Ul-6 kd-ghakh'-ln-ku. 

Two to each m&l'-d-ghu kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Three to eiie.h plu-a'-shu-d kd-ghakh' -lu-kn. 

Four to each eta-man ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Five to each tii-hli'-m&n ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku» 

Six to each d-ghii-hln' -Itkk-kok ka'-ghakh'-ht kn. 

Severn to each mUl-d-ghun' Yikh-kok ka'-ghakli'-lu-ku. 

Eight to each pin-ai'-yun-likh^kok ka'-ghakh'-ht-ku. 

Nine to each ko'-lin-o-gho-tai'-ltd-okh'-kok ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Ten to each ko-lln-okh-kok ka'-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Eleven to each ko-ld d-tau'-tet-mnk vhip'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Twelve to each ko-ld mUl-fi-ghun'-tk chip' -nlflkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Thirteen to each ko-ld pth-ai'-yun-tk Mp'-nhUh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Fourteen to each ko-ld eia-mdn'-tk chlp-nlhkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Fifteen to each ko-ld Ui-hli'-mdn-Xk or, d-ki'-ml-dkh' ka-ghakh' -lu-ku , 

Sixteen to each d-ki'-mt-dk a-tau'-tel-mdk chtp'-ninkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Seventeen to each d-ki'-mt-dk mUl-u-ghun' -\kh rhtp'-nXhkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Eighteen to each d-ki'-ni-dk phl-ai' - gun-lk chXp'-nihkh kd-ghakh -lu-ku. 

Nineteen to each d-ki'-mi-dk eta'-m&n-lk chip -ntnkh kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Twenty to each d-ki'-mUdh tii-hU'-mXn ik chip' -ntukh kd-ghakh' -lu-ku, or 

yu-i'-nam kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Thirty to each yu-i'-nuk ko'-lln-lk kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Forty to each mdl'-d-ghu-i'-pl-a'-ghn kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Fifty to each mdl'-u-ghu-i'-pl-dk ko'-lin-ik kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Four hundred to each yu-i-num i'-pl-um kd-ghakh'-lu-ku. 

Following are a number of miscellaneous terms bearingon numeration : 

Ifow many? kaf-chl-u'-iUf 

Se\ cral A af'-ch\-khdn. 

One only d-tan'- tel-khuh , 

Two only mdl-u-ghu'-khuk. 

Three only plii-aV yu-khdn. 

Four only eta'-md-khan. 

Five only Ui-hli-md-khdn. 

Six only ii-gho-Mn'-ll-khdn 

Seven only mal-u-ghun'-lX-khiin. 

Eight only pi h-ai-yun'-lt-kh&u . 

Nine only ko-llh' -o-gho-iaV -llh-o-khdn. 

Ten only ko-lu'-khUn. 
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Fifteen only A d-kV-mUa'-^khUn. 

Twenty only yu-Vnd-khdn. 

Forty only miil'^4-ghuk 

One-half (in length) ko-Mn*^tdrkXn’-u-(jha. 

One-half (in quantity) mi-XW-hdj or au-ilh'-d-htik, 

A part or portion, in length or quantity au-ukh^-Hk, 

All lii-mdn'. 

None pi' ‘ink. 

For purposes of barter four skins of the reindeer fawn — ^just enough 
to make a fur coat or parkie — are tied in a bunch and called a parkie 
• oi fawn skins.’^ The following set of numerals is used in counting 
these sets of fawn skins or parkies: 


One parkie of fawn skins 

Two parkies of fawn skins 

Three parkies of fawn skins. . . 

Four parkies of fawn skins 

Five parkies of fawn skins 

Six parkies of fawn skins 

Seven parkies of fawn skins... 
Eight parkies of fawn skins... 

Nine parkies of fawn skins 

Ten parkies of fawn skins 

Eleven parkies of fawn skins. . 
Twelve parkies of fawn skins . 
Thirteen parkies of fawn skins 
Fourteen parkies of fawn skins 
Fifteen iiarkies of fawn skins .. 


.(t-tau'^tsX-kut, 

..mal'^d-ghu'-i-kUt, 

.ptH-a-Hhu'-UkUt, 

.^8ta-niai'-kut. 

. id-ldi'^min-kut, 

. .a-ghn-hXii'dlkh-kdt, 

, . miil-u-gh un' -IXkli-kOt. 

. .pXii-aUgun'dXkh^kut, 

, . ko'dXn-o-gho-tai'-lXn-okh'-knU 
.A’o'dX‘kiit 

.^ko'dX-kut ddau'daunXk vhXp'-Xdut. 

..ko'-lX-kUt mfihU^ghu'd^nXk chXp'^i-tut, 

.,ko'd\-kiit pXii-a-shu' -i-nXk vkXp'-Utut, 

.,ko'-lX~kut Bia~mai' -nXk cJiXp' -idut, 

.^ko'dX’ktit i(i'~hU’‘mai'~nXk chtp'-i^tut, or ii^ki'^mX* 


dkW-kuU 


Sixteen parkies of fawn skins 

Seventeen parkies of fawn skins.. 
Eighteen parkies of fawn skins .. 
N^inoteen parkies of fawn skins. .. 
Twenty parkies of fawn skins 


...a-kV-mX-dkh’kUt iidau-tsi' -nXk vhXp'-X-iuU 
. . .(('-ki'-mX-dkh-kni miil-u-ghu' -i-nXk chXp'-X^iut, 

. . . a-ki'-mX'dkh-kkU pXii- a-tth u'A-nXk ch\p'X-tuU 

(i-ki'-tnX-dkh-kut nUi-mai'^nlk Mp'-Xdut. 

,..drki'-mX'dkh-kut id'-hU-mai'-nXk chXp'ddutf 


yv-i'-nakh-kuk. 


Forty parkies of fawn skins mdl'~ti-ghn4'-pX-akh'-kuk. 

Sixty parkies of fawn skins pln^aV-yun i'-pX-akh'^kuk, 


or 


VlI^JLiAClES Am) HOUSES 


The Eskimo villages of western Alaska are located with reference to 
proximity to hunting and fishing grounds and to the most favorable 
landing place for their kaiaks and umiaks that may be found. The 
sites vary greatly, from the head of some beautifully sheltered (!ove to 
the precipitous face of a rocky slope, as on Sledge and King islands. 
Formerly, the constant danger from hostile raids caused the people to 
choose locations for their dwellings which were easy of defense. This 
is demonstrated by the sites of ruins on the coast of Bering sea and the 
ruins of former Eskimo villages on the Arctic coast of Siberia, north- 
westward of Bering strait. 

These ancient villages were built usually on the highest points of 
islands, near the shore, or on high capes or peninsulas commanding 
18 ETH 16 
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a wide view over both sea and land. Formerly, as at present, the vil- 
lage was usually an irregular group of semi- subterranean houses built 
about a large central building, called Ijy the TJnalit, kaj'-i-gt This term 
corresponds to th6 name kashim^ of the fur traders, which has been 
used throughout this paper to designate structures of this kind. 

Thes^ buildings are on the same general plan as the dwelling houses, 
but are much larger and are used as the central point of the village 
social life. They are ordinarily made large enough to contain all the 
villagers, besides guests that may come during festivals. In some of 
the villages, however, where the number of inhabitants is considerable, 
two or more of these buildings are constructed. Their size is neces- 
sarily limited by the material available, which is mainly drift logs cast 
up along the shore. The people of the lower Yukon have a tradition 
that there formerly existed below Ikogmnt a village that contained 
thirty- five kashims; at present there are many villages in which there 
are two of these buildings. 


iryA/j90tv 



Snow Louses, so common among the Eskimo of Greenland and other 
eastern regions, are known in Alaska only as temporary shelters erected 
by hunters when out on short excursions from their village during 
winter; they are termed (tn4 gu-yiWj and their use is familiar to all of 
the Eskimo, although they are so rarely constructed. 

On Kowak river there are villages in which the Eskimo have adopted 
from their Tiiiiie neighbors the use of conical lodges for summer use, 
and it is worthy of note that the former appear to have adopted other 
customs from the same source. On Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers the 
contrary is the case ; there the Tinne have adopted many of the Eskimo 
customs and usages, while the Eskimo appear to have derived very little 
from their Tinne neighbors. 

The Eskimo of the Kuskokwim and northward to the vicinity of 
Bering strait have summer villages, built in a more or less permanent 
manner, to whicli they resort during the fishing season. From Kotze- 
bue sound northward the |)eople use tents or skin lodges while at their 
fishing stations in summer. 

• This term is derived from the word my kaj'-l-gV' 
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A typical dwelling house used by the people of St Michael is con- 
structed by building a rectangular framework of logs, 8 or 9 feet high 
in the middle and 5 feet at the sides; this is covered with smaller logs 
or rude slabs, over which earth is thrown to a thickness of 3 or 4 
feet. liaised platforms occupy three sides of the single room and are 
used for sleeping places, commonly by a family on each side. The front 
of the room has a low, arched doorway leading in from the outer cov- 
ered entry, which is used only in summer, when a bearskin hangs over 



Fig. 75— Storehouse at St MiohaoL 


the doorway as a curtain; in winter this entrance is closed jind an 
underground passage or tunnel leads from the outer end of the covered 
entry way to a point below the floor just inside the summer door. The 
place on each side of the door, or an unoccupied platform on one side of 
the room, is used for the storage of bags of seal oil, wooden dishes, tubs, 
or other domestic utensils, and of articles of food. Figure 74 is a sec- 
tion plan of one of these houses. Each family has a small saucer-shape 
clay lamp burning near its platform. On the earthen floor directly 
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under the smoke hole is a fireplace, where cooking is done; this usu- 
ally has a flat slab of stone set edgewise in the floor on the side toward 
the doorway to serve as a wind-break for preventing drafts from striking 
directly on the fire. 

Many of the houses are built with a long, low, covered passageway, 
used both in winter and in summer, and the underground entrance is 
omitted; some houses are very narrow and have only one wide sleeping 
bench at the rear end, where one or two families are accommodated. 

In some cases the entrance passage above ground is large enough to 
serve as a storeroom, but usually every household is the owner of a 
storehouse. Where timber is scarce, as in the country between Cape 
Van(*ouver and the mouth of the Kuskokwim, these are built of turf. 
At Point Barrow underground storerooms, with a t|ap in the roof, 
were seen. At St Michael storehouses are erected on four stout posts, 
made from drift logs, set firmly in the ground and projecting 10 or 12 
feet, forming an equal-sided quadrangle. About 5 feet from the ground 
the hewed ends of timbers are inserted to form parallel stringers, on 
which are laid roughly hewed sticks for a floor, the ends projecting 
2 or 3 feet on either side. To form the walls rough planks are fitted, 
with their ends locked by means of notches. The top is covered with 
sticks similar to the flooring, on which is i>laced a grass thatch or 
sometimes a covering of earth. The doorway in front, 2 J to 3 feet 
square, is framed beside one of the corner posts by a roughly hewed 
cap and jamb; the door is of rough plank, on rawhide hinges, fastened 
by a stout cord. 

Outside on the projecting ends of the floor are laid the sledge, kaiak, 
and other objects belonging to the owner, while the inside serves as a 
receptacle for food supplies and other perishable articles. 

The accompanying illustration (figure 75) gives a good idea of a 
typical storehouse of this character. 

Where timber is abumiant, as on the lower Yukon, these storehouses 
are more elaborately consti'ucted, being raised from 6 to 8 feet above 
the ground, with the posts arranged and held in place in the same 
manner as in those at St Michael. The front and rear walls are made 
of well-hewed planks, set upright, with an oval door in the center of 
the front, access to which is gained by a notched log. The ends of the 
floor logs project in front far enough to support separate cross sticks, 
forming a narrow outside platform. On the sides, the planks forming 
the walls are placed horizontally. The roof has a double pitch, and is 
usually made of bark held in place by cross sticks or other weights. 
The upright planks that form the front and rear of these structures 
are held in position by crosspieces extending between the corner posts, 
as shown in plate Lxxxi. 

In addition to the storehouses, every village has elevated frames 
upon which sledges and kaiaks maybe placed ; this is necessary, owing 
to the number of dogs in every village and the danger of their eating 
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the rawhide covers of the kaiaks and the lashings of the sledges. 
These frames are formed usually of two horizontal, parallel poles, or 
small logs, raised on posts with forked ends or mortised into the 
timber, their size and strength depending on the abundance of neces- 
sary material. 

Kashims are common everywhere among the Eskimo and have been 
adopted by the adjacent Tinne of lower Yukon and Kuskukwim rivers. 
They vary in size according to the number of inhabitants in the village. 
The material used for these structures is driftwood, consisting of logs 
and i)oles which float down the rivers in spring and are strewn along 
their banks or carried to sea and scattered along the coast during the 
following summer. Spruce is the most common variety. The logs are 
usually deprived of their bark by friction and are seasoned by exposure. 
Logs 15 or 20 inches in diameter are not uncommon, and some are 
found reaching 30 feet in length 5 as a rule, however, the timbers are 
much smaller. 

In constructing a kashim the logs are laid in the form of a square 
U) the height of 7 or 8 feet; from thence they are drawn in on every 
side, in alternate courses, until the last are short, and surround a square 
opening in the roof, directly over the middle of the room, and from 9 to 
12 feet above the floor, forming a frame for the smoke hole, which is 
nbout 2 or 2J feet in width. If the building is small, it is (covered with 
a heavy layer of earth, but if large, a crib* work is built around it, held 
together by a frame, so as to inclose the building and form a double 
wall, inside of which is thrown a heavy layer of earth. 

The floor is usually of hewed planks laid close together, and ocjcupies 
about one-third of the area of the room, in the shape of a square in the 
center; it is laid on sills at the end so that the planks can readily be 
taken up; below these there is a i)it from 3 to 4 feet deep, in which the 
fire is built to heat the room for sweat baths, or at rare intervals in 
winter; but usually the heat from the bodies of the occupants koei)S the 
temperature so high that they remain nude, or partly so, much of the 
time, even in winter. Other jdanks usually cover the ground back to 
tbe walls, although in many places, especially where wood is scarce, the 
floor of tliis portion of the room consists merely of the earth, beaten 
hard. The entrance consists of a long, roofed passage, built of logs 
and covered with earth ; tbe outer end of this is faced with planks, 
over which is a square, round, or arched doorway leading into the room 
in summer, when it is closed only by a bearskin curtain. In winter 
this entrance, which is above the ground, is closed tightly, and a round 
hole in the floor near the outer end of the upper passage leads through 
a low tunnel, along which the jieople pass on their hands and kivees to 
the Are pit, and thence through a circular or oval hole to the middle of 
the room. 

These rooms are from 12 to 25 feet square. Around the inside, about 
4 feet from the floor, extends a bench, hewed from a single log, 15 to 18 
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inches wide and usually from 4 to 6 inches in thickness, or left half 
rounded below 5 this heavy bench is supjiorted by stout sticks x>ls^Bd 
diagonally across the corners of the room, and is used as a sleeping 
place, also as a seat during festivals and at other times. 

At the back of the room, supported on an upright post from 2 to 3 
feet high, a lamp is kept burning, by public contribution, at all times 
when the kashim is gloomy. A gut-skin cover is used over the smoke 
hole at all times, except when the fire is burning in the pit, or when the 
heat becomes too oppressive. 

The accompanying illustration (figure 76) shows the outside of the 
kashim at St Michael, with the long jiassageway of logs. A sectional 
plan of one of these buildings is given in figure 77. 



> lu. 76— Xaaliim at iSt Michael. 


Pikrniktalik was a very x>opulou8 x^lace in the days when reindeer 
were plentiful along this coast, some ten or fifteen years previously to 
my residence in this region ; but in 1878 only two or three families 
remained, and the kashim and other houses were falling to jneces. 

Pastolik, near the Yukon mouth, is the southernmost settlement of 
the IJnalit, and its buildings are typical. Ascending the Yukon and 
passing several unimxmrtant little villages, the first characteristic 
settlement of the Yukon Eskimo is reached above Andreivsky. From 
that point up the river the towns are similar to one another, consisting 
of winter houses and kashims built on the ordinary plan, and of large, 
loosely built summerhouses of hewed planks on an inner framework, 
with sloping roofs. 
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The village of Starikwikhpak above Andreivaky, is built on a high 
bank of the Yukon in the midst of a thick growth of tall alders and 
cottonwoods, and contains about forty people. 

Fext above is Bazbinsky, containing some twenty-five houses and 
two kashims. It is the largest existing village of the Yukon Eskimo, 
and the only one seen that was arranged with any degree of regu- 
larity. There the winter and summer houses are built together, and 
the rude alignment of the summer houses is evidenced in the illustra- 
tion (plate Lxxxii). The summer houses front a small creek which 
flows into the Yukon at that point. Back of them, in a more regular 
arrangement, are most of the winter houses. Kear one end of this 
row are two kashims, and immediately back of them is the graveyard, 
the latter forming a part of the village and becoming so offensive in 
summer that it is impossible at times for the fur traders to camp in 
the vicinity. 

The summer houses at this place and all along the Yukon up to 





Paimut, the upper Eskimo village on the river, are alike built of heavy 
slabs and planks split and hewed from drift logs. 

Plate LXXXII, from a photograph, is a view taken at Eazbinsky in 
winter, showing the tops of some winter houses in the foreground and 
a row of plank summer houses in the background. 

The summer houses throughout this jiart of Alaska vary so slightly 
in the details of their construction that a description of those seen at 
Eazbinsky will serve as typical of all in that region. The front and 
rear ends are constructed of roughly hewed planks set upright; the 
sides are of horizontal timbers hewed and loosely fitted. About five 
feet from the ground a log extends from side to side of the structure, 
resting upon two posts in the middle, with braces at either end, hav- 
ing their ends set in the ground, and connected by similar logs which 
extend from front to rear along the eaves. 

In some houses the braces at the front and rear are replaced by two 
tall poles set in the ground midway between the corners, two or three 
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yards apart and projecting several feet above the top of the roof. 
Lengthwise over the top of the house extend hewed sticks which hold 
in position the upright posts and the logs that bind the upright planks. 

The use of crosspieces fastened at each end to the top of upright 
timbers is a common method adopted by the Eskimo of Norton sound 
and the lower Yukon for binding the framework of their structures. 
Braces, which fit into a notch in an upright post with the other end 
planted in the ground, are also commonly used. Sometimes the walls 
of summer houses are built with upright sticks all around, as can be 
seen at Ikogmut, but more commonly the ends are formed of upright 
pieces and the sides of timbers laid horizontally. The inner frame- 
work is bound together by withes or wooden pins and held in place at 
the eaves by joists, across which are thrown poles or planks, forming 
an open attic or i^latform for the storage of dried fish and other arti- 
cles of food, nets, and various implements. The roof is double-pitched 
and covered with slabs or planks over which pieces of bark are laid. 
Along the sides of the room, at from one to three feet above the floor, are 
broad sleeping platforms, which accommodate from one to three fami- 
lies. In the front, a foot or two above the ground, a semilunar piece 
is cut fipom each of two adjoining planks, forming an oval doorway 
about three feet high. Small square or round windows, a few inches in 
diameter, are sometimes cut in the walls near the sleeping jflatforms. 
There is also plenty of ventilation from other directions, as very little 
eflort is made to prevent the wind from circulating freely through the 
numerous cracks. 

Plate Lxxxi, which represents the storehouses at Ikogmut, shows 
also one of these summer houses in the background. 

In the winter of 1880 the people at Paiinut were found living in their 
summer houses on a high bank overlooking the Yukon, and I was told 
that their winter village on the island in the river had been swept 
away by high water the season before. 

At Ghukwhuk, just above Ikogmut, the winter houses, as is usual in 
this district, were arranged with the sleeping platforms raised about 
three feet from the ground, leaving space below for storing supplies. 
The house at which 1 stopped was supplied with three of these plat- 
forms, each having its oil lamp on an upright post. * Near one lamp a 
woman was making a pair of ornamented gloves, and by another lamp 
a woman was braiding a straw mat. 

At a village in the Big-lake district, lying in the strip of country 
between the two nearest points of lower Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, 
the houses were of the ordinary kind, except that they were rather 
smaller than on the Yukon and had extraordinarily long entrance 
passages. 

At the base of Kuslevak mountains the houses were made of smaller 
timbers, brought a long distance from the coast iii boats, or of a 
light framework of short, crooked alder trunks covered with brush 
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from the banks of the streams in the neighborhood. These houses were 
very small and depended for their strength partly upon the hard, frozen 
covering of earth. Igiogagamnt, a village lying between Knslevak 
mountains and Gape Bomanzof, consisted of several small hovels of this 
kind. Their interior plan was as near the usual type as the material 
would allow, as the rooms were only 4^ feet high to the small, square 
smoke holes, which were covered with sheets of clear ice about 4 inches 
thick instead of with the usual gut skin. From the smoke holes the walls 
sloped to the ground, making inclosures from 12 to 15 feet in diameter. 
These places were crowded with people. On the earthen floors were 
layers of soft, decaying garbage of every description, from which the 
heat arising from the crowded human bodies evolved a sickening odor. 

Oai>e liomanof was a summer fishing village of four houses, 
which looked like so many mounds, about d feet high. We found them 
to be built entirely above ground and of split drift logs, held u]) in the 
usual manner and covered with earth. A square opening 3 feet high 
in one wall served as a door, entering directly into the room, and the 
square smoke hole in the roof formed the only other ai)erture. Sleep- 
ing i^latforms were rudely made on the earthen door. 

Askinuk, south of Cape Komanzof,is built on the top of an earthen 
mound which rises about 15 feet above the level of the surrounding 
country. The present village (K>vers nearly the entire top of this mound. 
The inhabitants say that this elevation has accumulated from the long 
occupancy of the sjmt by their people, and its present appearance 
would seem to justify the assertion. 

The houses are clustered together in the most irregular manner, and 
the entrances to the passageways leacling to the interiors open out in 
the most unexjiected places. Sometimes one of these passages opens 
on the top of another house built lower down on the side of the mound, 
or, it may be, between two houses, or almost against the side of an 
adjoining one., Near by is a very extensive graveyard, which has some 
interesting burial places, but my visit was too brief to enable me to 
examine it carefully. 

The Askinuk kashim is like those at the next village to the south, 
called Kushunuk. At this place there are two kashims, the smaller oue 
being about ^^0 by 30 feet on the floor and 20 feet high at the smoke 
hole. The walls are of split logs placed vertically, with their plane 
faces inward and resting at their upper ends against the logs which 
form the framework of the roof; the floor is of heavy hewed planks. 
Extending around the room on the floor, and about 3^ feet from the 
walls, are small logs, serving to murk off the sleeping places of the 
men and at the same time as head rests, the sleepers lying with their 
heads toward the middle of the room. Three feet above and G inches 
nearer the walls other logs extend around the room, with planks 
between them and the sides, affording a broad sleeping bench, sup- 
ported in the middle by upright jmsts and at each end inserted in the 
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wall of the structure. The roof is made by the usual arrangement 
of logs forming a rectangular pyramid with a flat top, in the middle of 
which is the smoke bole. The entrance passage is unusually high 
and roomy, opening directly into the kashim above ground by means 
of a round hole in the front of the wall. 

In winter the entrance is through a hole in the floor of the entrance 
passage, thence through the underground tunnel as usual to an exit 
hole, which has on each side a walrus tusk with the point and base 
sunk into the plank and the curve upward, affording convenient hand- 
rests when going in and out and preventing the necessity of placing 
the hands on the wet planks at the side of the hole. The plan of this 
kashim is shown in figure 78. 

In addition to the kashims, the village contained about twenty 
houses, accommodating about one hundred and twenty-five people. It 




Fig. 78 — Section of kaRhira at KuHhunuk. 


is built in a straggling manner on a slightly rising piece of ground, 
with elevated storehouses and raised frameworks for the boats and 
sledges. The entire area covered is about a quarter of a mile in 
length. Nearer the sea is the site of an ancient village that was 
occupied by the ancestors of these people. 

To the southward of this place the next village was Kaialigamut, 
which contained about one hundred people and two kashims. The 
houses and kashims were like those of the last two villages described, 
except tliat the kashims were smaller and were provided with a second 
and narrower shelf above the first sleeping benches, on which the men 
placed their clothing and other belongings. 

The early Russian traders who visited this district say that the peo- 
ple in these large villages had underground passageways leading from 
the kashim to adjacent houses, for use in case of sudden attack by an 
enemy. A Russian told me that be once discovered a passage of this 
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kind from the kasbim to aa ancient house and from there to another 
house. It was further stated that in those days the people made their 
houses larger, so that they could use their bows in them for repelling 
an attack by the enemy. 

The village of Ukagamut, near Mount Robert Lincoln, contained 
about twenty people. The huts were extremely small, owing to the scar- 
city of wood. The interiors were excessively filthy and permeated with 
the stench of decaying animal matter. The smoke holes were covered 
with slabs of ice, and the floors were several inches deep with an oozy 
mass of refuse. The dried flsh stored in the houses and used for food 
was covered with blue and green mold, and the entire place was the 
most miserable that I saw in that region. The inhabitants were suf- 
fering from skin diseases and from the attacks of an ailment resembling 
epilepsy. 

Tunnnuk was a summer village on Gape Vancouver at the time of my 
visit in December, 1879. A few people were found wintering' there. 
Wood was scarce and the houses were small and filthy. 

South of this point wood was so scarce that in several villages there 
was none for making elevated storehouses, and for that purpose small 
huts were built of turf cut into slabs and laid up in walls, which were 
frozen solid and covered with flat roofs of the same material. The 
doors, which were the only openings, consisted of slabs of frozen turf 
about by 3 feet and 4 inches thick. At one village I saw about 
twenty of these huts, all of which were 4 or 6 feet high and from (> to 8 
feet in diameter. 

In the second village south of Cape Vancouver the houses were 
made of turf slabs laid up about the frail framework of small sticks 
and brush and covered with earth. This had been wet and frozen so 
that the walls were very Arm, but the people stated that they would 
leave them early in the spring, for as soon as warm weather began the 
walls would melt and fall in. 

The smoke holes of the houses in all this district were covered with 
slabs of ice, from which the heat inside continually caused water to 
drop down the walls, rendering the floor a soft and sticky mass except 
in the coldest weather. 

From Cape Vancouver to the Kuskokwim the land is very low, and 
whenever the wind blows a gale in shore the coast villages are in dan- 
ger of being flooded. The day before my arrival at Chalitmut the sea 
flowed inland and rose to a depth of three feet over the floor of the 
kashim; the people who were caught inside made a hole in the roof, to 
which they crept and stayed for hours, until the water had subsided. 
Every few years the ice sweeps away one or more villages in this district, 
causing loss of life. 

At Chichifiagamut, in this district, a heavy rain fell during my stay, 
and the water came into the kashim from the surrounding drainage so 
that it was 18 inches deep in the tunneMike entrance passage and had 
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to be baled out twice a day. The kashim was very small and low, with 
no floor except the beaten earth; the fire pit in the middle of the room 
was in the depression which began at the walls and sloped gradually 
toward the center. This central depression was full of water, and 
the entire floor was covered except for a narrow border about four feet 
wide around the sides. In this kashim two lamps were burning upon 
supports, one on each side of the room. These supports were rudely 
carved in the form of a human face, representing quite a difterent type 
from the countenances of the people, and constituted the only attempt 
at such work that I saw among the Eskimo (figure 79). When the 
Kuskokwim was reached the abundance of driftwood was shown by 
the larger size of the houses and kashims, and by the presence of ele- 
vated storehouses and frames for sleds and boats. 

From St Michael northward along the coast of the mainland there 

existed a much greater variety of houses than 
had been noted to the southward of that 
place. From 8t Michael to Uilaktolik, in- 
cluding Kigiktauik,Unalaklit, and Sliaktolik, 
with a few smaller places, the houses are of 
the type general among the Unalit, as the 
l>eoi)le belong mainly to that group. 

Tup-hanikwa, north of Unalaklit, had in 
February, 188p, a single house, whi(di was 
occupied by three families. The single room 
was 10 by 12 feet in dimension and about 5^ 
leet high. On the night of my visit sixteen 
adults slept on the earthen floor of this small 
room. 

At the villages of Atnuk and Nubviukh- 
chugaluk the houses were large, well made, 
and x)rovided with a floor of hewed planks; 
the sleeping jdatforms were raised about 18 
inches above the floor. 

In March, 1880, the village of Ignituk, near Oai>e Darby, contained 
about one hundred and fifty i)eople. It was built at the mouth of a 
small canyon leading down to the sea, and the lower houses were on the 
upper edge of an abrupt slope 40 or 50 feet above the beach, where were 
arranged on sleds the kaiaks of the villagers ready for seal hunting on 
the sea ice. The houses had jdank floors and broad sleeping benches. 
They were built with a small, square anteroom, which was used as a 
storeroom for provisions, and from it a passage about 3 feet high and 
10 to 20 feet in length led to the round hole giving access to the living 
room. This hole was either in the end of the i)a88age opening through 
the wall of the room just above the floor, or through the floor imside 
the front wall. In the middle of the floor the iflanks were laid so that 
they could be taken up, as is done in the kashims. Close to the flre- 
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place, between it and the door, was a large flat slab of stone placed on 
edge to protect the fire from the draft. Some of the houses had two 
sleeping platforms, one above the other, the lower one raised very little 
above the floor and the other about three feet above it. Plans of two 
of these houses are shown in figures 80 and 81. 

On the long strip of low, sandy coast, between Ignituk and Cape 
Nome, were located a number of small houses, which were used by the 
people while snaring marmots {Spermophilus parryi) in spring, or 
when salmon fishing in summer. These summer houses, or shelters, 
were conical lodges, made by standing up sticks of driftwood in a 



close circle, with their tops leaning together, forming a structure like 
an Indian tipi; they were built by first lashing together three pieces 
of wood and setting them up like a tripod, the others being leaned 
against them to complete the rude structure. On the inside a rough 
sleeping platform was supported on four corner stakes at the back of 
the room. A narrow vacant space between two of the logs, forming 
the wall, served as a doorway. 

In the village on tlie north side of Cape Nome the houses were built 
very much like those of Ignituk, but varied in some particulars. 

WINDOW 



They were constructed of driftwood, with an outer storeroom, which 
was entered through a hole in the roof, access to which was gained by 
means of a notched ladder. From this storeroom was a passage about 
three feet high, which ended in a hole leading through the wall directly 
onto the plank floor of the living room, which had a sleeping bench 
about four feet from the floor, and below this the floor was usually occu- 
pied for the same purpose. Leading from the entrance storeroom 
were one or two other i)assages communicating with other living rooms, 
and on one side a short passage opened into a room about 8 by 10 feet 
in dimension and 6 or 7 feet in height, which served as a cooking room 
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for the group of families living in the structure. No fires were ever lit 
in the living rooms. The sectional plan of one of these houses is shown 
in figure 82, and a ground plan in figure 83. 

On Sledge island the winter village was perched on a steep slope, 
facing the sea, and well above the water. The houses were set one 



Flo. 82— Section ol‘ house at Cape Nome. 


back of the other on the slope of the rocky talus that extends up to 
the top of the high bluff; they were built on the plan of those at Cape 
Nome, above described, except that the storeroom usually opened on a 
level with the ground in front, instead of through the roof. In July, 
1881, this village was almost deserted, as the people were on the adja- 
cent mainland engaged in salmon fishing. 

In all the last-named villages elevated frameworks for boats and 
sledges were numerous; in those where the floors were made of hewed 



Fig. 83 — (rrouiul plan of bouse at Capo Nome. 

planks, long use had worn them smooth and the inmates were careful 
to keei) them clean, sweeping them as often as necessary with a little 
wisp of twigs. 

King island, in Bering strait, is a rugged mass of granite rising 
sheer from the water for hundreds of ieet on three sides, and on the 
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foarth side, where the village is located, it is very difflcnlt to make a 
landing. In July, 1881, the Corwin anchored a few hundred yards off 
the shore; the rugged granite walls rose in sharp, serrated, angular 
slopes almost perpendicularly from the edge of the water to the village 
and thence upward to the high crest. Along the edge of the water 
great granite bowlders added to the difficulty of landing, thence up 
to the village a broken path zigzagged sharply up the jagged slope. 
From the vessel the village presented the appearance of a cluster of 
cliff-swallows’ nests on the face of the island, the entrances to the 
houses looking like rounded black holes among the granite bowlders 
used for their walls. As the anchor chain went rattling out, the peo- 
ple, who had been watching us from the houses, gave a loud shout and 
ran down to the water, leaping from rock to rock and looking like pig- 
mies, so dwartbd were they by the gigantic background. 

Tlie winter houses at this place were made by excavating the loose 
rocks, thus forming a deep niche in the steep slope, and by walling up 
the front and sides with stones placed over a driftwood framework. 
Access to these houses was gained by a long, arched stone passage- 
way, which sloped from the outer entrance in and up to a hole in the 
plank floor. The inside of the living rooms weio arranged with plank 
floor and benches, Just as on Sledge island, but there were no outer 
storerooms or cooking rooms in the i)as8ageway. Driftwood was abun- 
dant there, but the principal material used for covering the houses was 
broken granite. 

The summer houses were remarkable structures; they were square 
inclosures, made wholly of tanned walrus hide, with a slightly arched 
roof of walrus skins drawn snugly over the wooden framework and 
lashed firmly in place. The houses were elevated and held in place 
by a framework which consisted of two main poles standing upright 
with their bases fastened among the rocks and connected by a wooden 
crossbar lashed to them 10 or 20 feet from the ground. From this 
crossbar other bars extended on a level back to the slope of the hill, 
where they were made fast. The floor was of roughly hewed planks, 
and at the back rested against the face of tlie hill. From the hillside 
a ])lauk extended to one of the corners of the house, and a little plank 
walk passed thence around the side of the house to the front, being 
railed by a pole lashed, at about the height of a man’s hand, to uprights 
set in the rocks. On the seaward side was a circular opening, which 
served as a combined door and window. Figure 84 represents one of 
these summer houses. 

In some of these houses one corner was walled off from the room with 
walrus hide as a square iuclosure to serve as a sleeping room. In one 
of the houses the entire rear half was walled across and again subdi- 
vided by a walrus-skin partition, forming two sleeping rooms, entrance 
to which was given by a round hole cut iu the skin. Bach of these 
inner rooms served for a family, and contained their bedding and 
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varioas small possessions, the longer outer room being a general sit- 
ting and work room and a receptacle for dried fish and other stores. 
The translucent walrus hides renderetl these houses very light, and 
they were kept quite clean. In summer fresh meat and fish were kept 
in a great cleft in the cliff close to the landing place, and accessible 
only from the water. There were various elevated frameworks here 
for storing the boats. 

On the larger Diomede island, in the middle of Bering strait, the vil- 
lages ditl'ered in several respects from those of the King islanders. 



Eiu.84-~ Wftlrus skin suiuiner hons« on King island. 


The summer houses were built among the winter dwellings, and were 
above ground, with stone walls and gravel covered roofs. An arched 
stone passage, similar to those of the winter houses, but shorter, led to the 
living room. With the exception of being less carefully built to exclude 
water, these summer houses were very similar to those used in winter. 
Kaised on four iiosts over or very near the entrance to each summer 
house was a storehouse, the supporting posts and framework of which 
were made from driftwood, and the sides and roofs of walrus hide, like 
the elevated houses on King island. 
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At Cape Prince of Wales, ou the American shore of Bering strait, 
there were two villages. One near the hill at the southern si<le of the 
cape was called the hill village,” and the other, located on the flat, was 
called the ^‘spit village.” They were separated by a space of about 75 
yards. The houses were built of driftwood covered with earth, and 
were very similar to those of the Diomede islands. The people of 
these two villages had a standing feud that 0(Jcasionally broke into 
open quarrels. Those of the “spit village” were the most aggressive, 
and were hated and feared by the others. 

Crossing the strait a large Eskimo village was found on the point of 
East cape, Siberia. This was built on a stee|) slope fronting th (3 sea, 
and its dome-shape houses with small outer openings gave it the 
same appearance of being a cluster of cliH* swallows^ nests that we had 



noticed on our aiiproach to King island. From tlie anchorage fifty four 
occ;u]>ied houses were counted; these must have contained over two 
huiulred and fifty people. 

Just around the cape, to the north, was a village of equal size, which 
was not visited. The village on the point was built on a sloj)e of loose 
granite fragments incJined at sucli an angle that there was space for 
only a naiTow trail in front of most of the houses, and then a sharp 
descent of some yards. The houses consisted of a stone wall laid up 
two or three feet from the ground, in oval tbrm, and continued in the 
shape of an arched or open-top entrance passage three or four yards 
long, as shown in figure 85. 

Upon this stone wall was a framework of whale-ribs arched to a com- 
mon point over one side of the entrance, where they were met bv the 
18 ETH 17 
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jawbone of a whale, the upper end of which was slightly curved inward 
to meet the ribs crossed on the top. The jawbone, held in place by 
lashings and heavy stones, was thus made to sustain the weight of the 
structure. Over this framework tanned walrus hides were laid and 
secured by lashings and heavy stones or whale vertebra) attached tothe 
ends of cords. The front part of the room was used for storing various 
articles of food and property, and the rear part was supplied with pologs, 
or small rooms, made by sewing reindeer skins into the form of a cov- 
ered square or rectangular box without a bottom, about 7 or 8 by 10 or 
12 feet square and about 4 feet high, which were held in place by raw- 
hide ropes extending from each upper corner and the middle of the 
sides to the framework of the roof. In this way very close, warm rooms 
were made inside the house, in which, on a small raised platform of 
planks or beaten earth, the beds were placed. Each family had its own 
polog. Wood seemed to be very scarce among these people. The 
illustration shows the situation of the village and the position of the 
houses. The elevated platform on the right, for sleds and boats, is 
made of whales’ jawbones (figure 85). 

Scattered along the hillside among the occupied houses were the 
remains of many rnitied houses, which were similar in character to the 
dwellings seen on the Diomede islands — partly underground, with 
external stone walls— and a very large number of pits showed the sites 
of still older houses. It was evident that in earlier times these people 
had used underground houses exclusively, but more recently had 
abandoned them and built their dwellings in the manner described. 

At riover bay, on the same coast, the village consisted mainly 
of walrus-hide huts similar to those at East cape, except that they 
had no stone walls about the bases, and the frames were composed of 
driftwood instead of whale ribs; but the interior arrangement of deer- 
skin imlogs was the same. The illustration (plate Lxxxiii a), from a 
photograph, will give an idea of the exterior of these houses. 

A few small, half underground houses of driftwood and whalebones 
covered with earth in the regular Eskimo style, were found here. On 
the northern side of the mouth of the bay a zigzag path leads high up 
on the bluffs to a rock-walled shelter used as a lookout to watch for 
whales or for vessels at sea. 

This village is not very populous, and through the introduction of 
whisky and of various diseases by the whalers, who call here every 
season, the Eskimo at this point are in a fair way to become extinct. 
The accompanying Illustration (plate liXXXiv) represents two women 
from this locality. 

St Lawrence island had several large and populous villages previous 
to the year 1 879. During the winter of 1879-’80 a famine, accompanied 
by disease, caused the death of at least two-thirds of the entire popu- 
lation of the island, and several villages were completely depopulated. 

During the summer of 1881 I visited these villages on the reveuue 
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cutter Oorwiny and fb^iid the tundra surrounding the village sites cov- 
ered with corpses of the inhabitants; and dozens of them were still 
Ijdng where they had died in the houses. 

Ill two villages at the southwestern end of the island were several 
summer houses of walrus skin, like those used at Plover bay, and 
various winter houses. These latter were framed with the jawbones 
and ribs of whales, which were planted in the ground, arching in at the 
top, forming an oval framework supporting the roof. The latter was 
made of similar bones with a little driftwood added, and the entire 
structure was covered with earth. Owing to the scarcity of material 
these houses were small and rude, but were very similar to buildings 
on the northern shore of Norton sound. 

Close by the winter bouses were elevated storehouses, upheld on four 
jawbones of whales planted upright in the ground. Most of the 
summer houses were framed of long strips of bone sawed lengthwise 
from whales’ jaws, with one end planted in the ground and the other 
bent over toward a stout jawbone of a whale standing upright in the 
ground, on one side of the oval area inclosed 
by the bone strips. Alternating with these 
strips were whale ribs, which also curved 
over toward the upright post. The frame 
pieces were i)lanted very shallowly in the 
ground and were held steady by a rock 
weighing over 100 pounds, which was hung 
from the iwst like jawbone which formed 
the main strength of the structure. An 
idea of these frames is given by the accom- 
panying sketch (figure 86). 

The interior of these summer houses 
measured about 20 feet in diameter, and were supplied with pologs 
made of reindeer skins sewed together and suspended from the roof, 
as is done on the Siberian coast. Exteriorly they were covered with 
walrus skins, which were lashed on and held in place by heavy weights 
of stone, driftwood, and bones, to prevent their being toppled over by 
the frequent gales. 

In a large village on the northern shore of the island, where all the 
inhabitants had perished, I found many similar summer houses, also 
some partly subterranean winter houses, differing from any others seen 
in this region. They were roofed with whalebones and driftwood, over 
which was the usual layer of earth. Over the outer end of the passage- 
way was a roofed, stockaded shelter made of driftwood, with one side 
or a part of one side left open, facing away from the direction of the 
prevailing wind. These shelters were from 5 to 8 feet across and about 
5 or 6 feet high. lu the floor opened a square hole, giving access to the 
passageway, which was 2 or 3 feet high and from 50 to 75 feet in length 
and built wholly underground. In several instances they were curved 



Fig. 80— Bouso irame of whale ribe 
aud lawboae. 
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laterally or tamed at an angle, as if to cut off a draft ; but it is possible 
this may have beeu caused by starting at both ends of the tunnel when 
excavating it and failing to meet in a direct line. The houses had two 
sets of broad sleeping benches on the right and left sides of the room. 
Over the center of the floor was a square hole in the roof; just back of 



this a round opening had been made, in which was fitted a large ver- 
tebra of a whale hollowed out to form a short cylinder, serving as a 
smoke hole or ventilator, which could be left open during stormy 
weather when the larger opening was covered. The accompanying 
section of one of these houses (figure 87) explains the method of their 
construction. 



Fig. 88 — Suiumor cami> at Hotham iulct. 


At Cape Espeiiberj^, on Kotzebue sound, in July, 1881, we found a 
camp of traveling Maleinut. They had several low, round top tents, 3^ 
to 4 feet high and 0 to 7 feet wide, made of drilling drawn over slender 
poles crossed and bent, with their ends thrust into the ground. One 
conical lodge, also covered with drilling, was about 10 feet high and 8 
feet in diameter on the ground. 
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At Hotham iulot, near the head of Kotzebue sound, on the 15tli of 
July of the same year, a larg^e gathering of Eskimo from Kowak and 
Noatak rivers was seen. They were living in a row of conical lodges 
extending in a line for more than a mile along a low, sandy spit par- 
allel to the shore of the sound. Figure 88, from a idiotograph, illus- 
trates this camp for the season of 1881. This camp was arranged with 
almost military precision ; along the beach, above high-water mark, 
with their sterns to the sea, were ranged between sixty and seventy 
umiaks, turned with the bottom upward and toward the prevailing 
wind, tilted on one rail, the other being supported on two sticks to 
4 feet long. Seventy- five yards back from tlie umiaks, in a line parallel 
to the beach, were ranged over two hundred kaiaks, supported about 
three feet from the ground on low trestles made of brandling stakes. 
Below each kaiak, supported on a rest 3 or 4 inches above the ground, 
was the set of spears, paddles, etc, belonging to the boat. The kaiaks 
were all of the long, slender 
pattern common at Kotze- 
bue sound, and were ranged 
parallel to each other, point- 
ing toward the sea, in a line 
with the umiaks. Fifty 
yards back from the kaiaks, 
and ranged in aline parallel 
with them, were the conical 
lodges occupied by the peo- 
ple; they were framed by 
slender poles standing in a^ 
circle, with the upper ends 
meeting and held in jilace 

by a StlOng wooden hooj) Pig. so— Frnnio for summer lodp^Hothani inlet. 

lashed to the poles with 

rawhide cord midway between the ground and the top. The accom- 
panying sketch (figure 89) shows tlie manner of arranging the framework. 

The frames were about 10 feet high and from 12 to 15 feet in diam- 
eter at the base; they were covered Avith untanned winter deerskins 
sewed into squares containing about six deerskins, which were thrown 
over the framework with the hair outward. Several of tliese squares 
were necessary for each lodge. In some cases the deerskins were cov- 
ered with a large sheet of drilling or calico, as sliowu in plate lxxxtii 6. 
Behind the lodges were stakes to which each family had tied its dogs, 
fastened so as to be just out of reach of each other. 

This Avas a summer trading camp of these people, and contained 
from six to eight hundred persons. Figure 90 shows the ])laii of the 
encampment. 

In size and methodical arrangement this camp presented a very 
striking appearance and was the only one I ever saw in AA'hich the 
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Eskimo had followed a deliberate plan. The large number of boats, 
and the necessity for having clear space to enable each crew to launch 
without interfering with its neighbors, must have brought about this 
plan, which could not have been improved, as the entire camp could 
embark and jiaddle to a trading vessel in less than five minutes. 



Fio. 90— Arrangement of annimer camp at Hotham Inlet. 


This was a temporary camp which is located here for a few weeks 
each summer for the purpose of trading with vessels which cruise in 
these waters, as well as for meeting and trading with the people from 
both shores of Bering strait. 

At Point Hope, just north of Kotzebue sound, was found a large 
Eskimo village, containing between three hundred and four hundred peo- 
ple, living in conical summer lodges. The winter village of somi-subter- 
ranean houses was on the outer edge of the cape, the summer village 

being nearer the mainland. 

Near Cape Thompson was 
found a small party of peo- 
ple, from Point Hope, who 
were on their way up the 
coast and were waiting here 
for better weather. They 
were living in conical lodges 
covered with a patchwork 
of sealskins sewed together. 
The entrance to each lodge 
was through a square hole 
in one side, about two feet 
from the ground, as shown 

Fio Bi-summeriortg., at Capo Thom, ««n. accompanying illus- 

tration (figure 91). 

At Cape Lisburno was found another camp of Point Hope people on 
their way northward Two photographs of this camp were obtained, 
from one of which plate Lxxxv was drawn. This camp had the usual 
conical lodges, some of them being round-topped like those seen at 
Cape Espeuberg. 
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Just north of Oape Lisbnrne three or four winter hoases were seen, 
but it ooitld not be determined whether they were occupied. 

l^eor Icy cape were several summer ramps of Point Barrow people. 
They were living in conical lodges, many of which were covered with 
canvas taken from wrecked whaling vessels. In front of each camp 
was erected a stout post from 12 to 20 feet high, notched on the sides 
for convenience in climbitig. Near the top was a crossbar, used as a 
seat or perch. The coast in this part of the district is very flat and 
. low, and these posts are used as lookout jmints whence the peo]ile are 
able to see the “ blowing ” of whales or the approach of ships. As we 
passed by the shore each post was usually occupied by a man who 
waved his shirt to induce us to stop. 

From here to Point Barrow were several similar summer camps of 
from two to ten lodges each. At Point Barrow the winter houses were 
of the ordinary half underground type with a long, tunnel-like entrance 
way; scarcity of driftwood had necessitated the use of whale ribs and 
jawbones in framing these houses. At this point the storehouses for 
meat were built very nearly in the style of the winter houses, except 
that the only entrance was by a trapdoor in the roof, so that they 
were really half underground cellars. 

Near the winter houses were platforms 6 to 8 feet alrove the ground, 
on which were stored spears, nets, and various hunting and household 
paraphernalia. At the time of our visit in August the inhabitants 
were living in conical lodges. 

RUINS 

Buius of ancient Eskimo villages are common on the lower Yukon and 
thence along the coast line to Point Barrow. On the Siberian shore 
they were seen from East cape along the Arctic coast to Cape Wauka- 
rem. Various circumstances prevented the recording of more than a 
few superflcial notes in regard to them, which are here inserted for the 
purpose of bringing them to the attention of future workers in that 
region. On the shore of the bay on the southern side of St Michael 
island 1 dug into an old village site where saucer-shape pits indicated 
the places formerly occupied by houses. The village had been burned, 
as was evident from the numerous fragments of charred timbers mixed 
with the soil. In the few cubic feet of earth turned up at this place 
were found a slate fish knife, an ivory spearhead, a doll, and a toy dish, 
the latter two out from bark. The men I had with me from the village 
at St Michael became so alarmed by their suxierstitious feelings that 
I was obliged to give up the idea of getting further aid from them in 
this place. I learned afterward that this village had been built by 
people from Pastolik, at the mouth of the Yukon, who went there to 
fish and to hunt sealsp before the Russians came to the country. 

On the highest point of Whale island, which is a steep islet just off- 
shore near the present village of St Michael, were the ruins of a 
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kasbim and of several bouses. The St Michael people told me that this 
place was destroyed, long before the Eussians came, by a war party from 
below the Yukon mouth. The sea has encroached upon the islet until 
a ]iortion of the land formerly occupied by the village has been washed 
away. The permanently frozen soil at this place stopped us at the 
depth of about two feet. Here, and at another ancient Unalit village 
site which was examined superficially, we found specimens of bone and 
ivory carvings which were very ancient, as many of them crumbled to 
pieces on being exjHised. 

Along the lower Yukon are many indications of villages destroyed 
by war parties. According to the old men these parties came from 
Askinuk and Kushunuk, near the Kuskokwim, as there was almost 
constant warfare between the people of these two sections before the 
advent of the Eussians. 

Both the fur traders and the Eskimo claim that there are a large 
number of house sites on the left bank of the Yukon, a few miles below 
Ikogmut. This is the village that the Yukon Eskimo say had 35 
kashims, and there are many tales relating to the period when it was 
occui)ied. At the time of my Yukon trips this site was heavily cov- 
ered with snow, and I could not see it; but it would undoubtedly well 
repay thorough excavation during the summer months. One of the 
traditions is that this village was built by i>eople from Bristol bay, 
joined by others from Nuhivak island and Kushunuk. One informant 
said that a portion of this village was occupied up to 1848, when the 
last inhabitants died of smallpox, but whether or not this is true I was 
unable to learn. 

Another informant told me that near the entrance of Goodnews bay, 
near the mouth of the Kuskokwim, there is a circular pit about 75 feet 
in diameter, marking the former site of a very large kashim. A few 
miles south of Sluiktolik, near the head of Norton sound, I learned of the 
existexHje of a large village site. Both the Eskimo and the fur traders 
who told me of this said that the houses had been those of Shaktolik 
l^eople, and that some of them must have been connected by under- 
ground ])assageway8, judging from the ditchdike depressions from one 
to the other along the surface of the ground. The Shaktolik men who 
told me this said that there were many other old village sites about 
there and that they were ouce inhabited by a race of very small people 
who have all disappeared. 

From the Malemut of Kotzebue sound and adjacent region I learned 
that there are many old village sites in that district. Many of these 
placjes were destroyed by war parties of Tinmj from the interior, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the present inhabitants. 

On Elephant point, at the head of Kotzebue sound, 1 saw the site of 
an old village, with about fifteen pits marking the locations of the 
houses. The pits sloped toward the center and showed by their out- 
lines that the houses had been small and roughly circular, with a short 
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passageway leading into tliem, the entire structure having been i)artly 
underground. 

The Eskimo of East cape, Siberia, said that there were many old 
village sites along the coast in that vicinity. These houses had stone 
foundations, many of which are still in place. There is a large ruined 
village of this kind near the one still occu]ned on the cape. 

On the extreme imint of Capo Wankarem, and at its greatest eleva- 
tion, just above the jneseut camp of the reindeer Chukchi, a series of 
three sites of old Eskimo villages were found. The accompanying 
sketch map of the cape shows the relative sites of these villages, and 
also indicates another fact which may give a slight clew to the age of 
one of them. 



Number 1 is the site of a village which at present contains the ruins 
of three hoiuses; other houses have evidently been washed away by the 
encroachment of the sea. These three houses are of mound shape, with 
a pit or deimession in the middle, and a trench-like depression lead- 
ing out from eacli of them toward the sea shows the ])Osition of the 
entrance passage. Numerous ribs and jawbones of whales lie scattered 
about, and the decaying end of a whale’s jawbone, projecting through 
the top of one of the mounds, shows the material used in fi aming them. 

Number 2 represents a series of five similar house sites, facing the 
dotted area on the sketch map; and at number d is indicated still 
another series of ten house sites like the preceding, all unquestionably 
of Eskimo origin. 

Number 4 is the site of the present Chukchi camp, consisting of skin 
lodges, as we found it at the time of our visit. No recent whale bones 
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were seen about tbe Chukobi camp, but there were many vertebrae and 
other bones gathered from the ruins of the Eskimo houses. A man 
was seen digging up a whale’s jawbone from one of the old house sites, 
and there were evidences that many others had been removed in the 
same manner by the present inhabitants. 

During repeated visits made to these ruins I was impressed by 
several circumstances which may serve to shed light on their age, as 
shown by the following observations: 

Villages 1 and 2 are on a high knoll which rises like an island from 
the low, flat shore, the sides sloping down to the narrow, pebble-cov- 
ered neck of land (at 7) which separates a lagoon on one side from the 
open sea on the other. Number 4 is on higher ground than the neck at 
number 7, and is made up of sand and gravel. Number 5 is the present 
seashore or water line. Number 6 is a well-marked ancient water line, 
close to the edge of which was built the village marked 3. There is 
a gravelly beach between the present and former water lines. Number 
7 is a pebble-covered beach, probably two feet above extreme high water 
line at present. 

It will be noticed that number 2 fronts directly upon 7 and is located 
exactly as an Eskimo village would be placed if 7 were an open chan- 
nel. The western Eskimo have an almost invariable custom of build- 
ing their villages facing the water and parallel with the shore line. I 
think it may safely be stated that none of these people ever placed a 
village site in the relation to the sea that the site of number 2 now bears, 
ami it consequently follows, almost as a demonstrated fact, that village 
number 2 was built and occupied when 7 was an open waterway, sepa- 
rating the high knoll of Cape Wankarem from the mainland and thus 
forming it into an island. 

I think number 2 marks the most ancient of the villages, for number 
3 is so placed in regard to the ancient beach (6) that it could not have 
been safely inhabited until the sea came to occupy nearly its present 
water line. 1 should conclude that the land had been raised about 
three feet from its ancient level at the time the water line stood at C, 
when village number 3 was occupied. The gradual upraising of the 
coast must have made village number 2 untenable and caused the 
people to change to number 3, that and number 1 probably being the 
last villages occupied by the Eskimo, who had disappeared from this 
part of the coast before the historical period. 

The severity of the Arctic climate on this bleak coast renders it very 
difficult, if not impossible, to make an estimate of any value (basing cal- 
culations upon the decay of perishable articles) as to the length of time 
that has elapsed since an ancient site was occui>ied. If data were at 
hand to estimate the rate of the rise of the laud on the northwestern 
Alaska and Siberian coasts, we would have a key to the approximate 
age of villages 2 and 3 at Cape Wankarem, and probably to the age of 
numerous other settlements along tbe same shore. 
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FOOD 

Being a race of bnntera and fisliermen the food supply of the Eskimo 
la essentially composed of game and fish, which are prepared in a 
variety of ways. But little attention is paid to cleanliness in the 
preparation of food among these people. The flesh of reindeer, moun- 
tain sheep, bears, seals, walrus and other large game are commonly 
boiled in sea water to give it a salty flavor. 

Meat is frequently kept for a considerable length of time and some- 
times until it becomes semiputrid. At Point Barrow, in the middle of 
August, 1881, the people still had the carcasses of deer which had been 
killed the preceding winter and spring. This meat was kept iii small 
underground pits, which the frozen subsoil rendered cold, but not cold 
enough to prevent a bluish fungus growth which completely covered 
the carcasses of the animals and the walls of the storerooms. 

Meat killed in summer is often dried, as are also the various kinds of 
salmon, which are split down to the base of the tail and hung on wooden 
frames until dry. The smaller species of salmon, known as dog salmon, 
are tied in bunches of twenty when dry and placed in storehouses for 
future use. 

The large flakes of dried king salmon are usually packed away in 
bales or bundles. Tomcod, sculpin, and whitetish also are dried, the 
smaller species, such as tomcod and sculpin, being hung upon strings. 
The roe of herring is gathered on the seaweed during spawning time 
and some of this is dried and preserved for winter use, when it is boiled 
and eaten with great relish. 

On the lower Kuskokwim and thence to the Yukon the people try 
out the oil from a 8i)ecies of whitefish found there and store in bags 
for winter use the clear white fat thus obtained. 

Fish are boiled and sometimes are roasted over an o])en Are as is 
frequently done with meat, but boiling is the usual method of prei)ar- 
ing both fish and meat. Fish taken in winter are usually placed in 
grass bags and kept frozen until required, when they are eaten raw, 
while still frozen, or are boiled. Crabs, mussels, and ascidians are boiled. 

In the district between the Yukon and the Kuskokwim, the heads of 
king salmon, taken in summer, are placed in small pits in the ground 
surrounded by straw and covered with turf. They are kept there during 
summer and in the autumn have decayed until even the bones have 
become of the same consistency as the general mass. They are then 
taken out and kneaded in a wooden tray until they form a pasty com- 
pound and are eaten as a favorite dish by some of the people. The 
odor of this mess is almost unendurable to one not accustomed to it, 
and is even too strong for the stomachs of many of the Eskimo. 

The back fat of the reindeer is cut into small pieces and chewed by 
the women until it becomes a pasty mass, which is put into a wooden 
dish* When enough of this has been prepared, a quantity of snow and 
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some salmon or cranberries are mixed with it and the wbo..e is kneaded 
until it becomes a liomo|?eneou8 mass. This com]>ound is regarded as 
the greatest delicacy that can be served to guests and at feasts. 

The blubber of seals, vralrus, or whales is stored and often eaten iu 
its natural form; or the oil may be tried out and stored in bags and 
used for food as well as for burning in lamps. When used as food it 
is placed in a small wooden tray or dish and the people dip their dried 
fish or other meat into it. The oil is never drunk by them except when 
desiring to take it as a imrgative; at such times a large draft of seal 
oil is usually effective. 

The oil obtained from whiteftsh is regarded as a great delicacy when 
eaten with dried salmon. Walrus flippers and the skin of the white 
whale are also among the choice bits of the Eskimo larder. The blood 
of seals or other large game is made into a stew called Icai-u'-shdJc. The 
soup of boiled meat is called ml chu*-d and is greatly relished. 

On the mainland it is customary for the women to go out every spring 
and search the marshes for the eggs of wild fowl which breed there. 
Upon the islands waterfowl are caught and their eggs taken from the 
cliff’s facing the sea, and many geese and ducks are speared pr netted 
while molting at the end of the breeding season. 

In autumn the women gather a large supply of blueberries, heath 
berries, salmon berries, and cranberries, which they store for winter 
use. At this season is also gathered a kind of wild sorrel, which is 
boiled aud crushed with a pestle and then put into a wooden tub or 
barrel and covered with water, where it is left to ferment in the sun. 
This makes a very pleasant acid relish, which is added to various dishes 
in the winter and is called ko-pa'-tiih Young willow leaves are also 
boiled and eaten. 

The women also gather the bulbous roots of a species of grass, wdiich 
are cither boiled or eateu raw ; they have a sweetish, nutty flavor. They 
also search for the little stores of these roots which have been gathered 
by field mice. They feel around among the grass-covered knolls with 
a long-handle staff until a soft spot is found, showing the location of 
the hidden store, which they quickly transfer to their baskets. 

All the Eskimo are forced by the harsh nature ot their climatic sur- 
roundings to provide a supply of food for winter, but they are careless 
and improvident iu many ways. They frequently consume nearly all of 
their stores during midwinter festivals and live in semi-starvation 
throughout the early spring. 

The seal nets set out in the fall are of the utmost importance to the 
natives, as they depend upon the catch ot seals at this time for food 
and for a supply of oil for their lamps and other purposes, as well as 
the skins for buying necessary articles from the traders. 

Just before the netting season, one of my paddle men, an unusually 
industrious hunter, found that there was some whisky in a village 
where we stopped. Before I knew it he had traded off his only seal 
net for enough whisky to make himself intoxicated, in which condition 
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he immediately proceeded to place himself. The resnlt was that he and 
his family were very short of food during the following winter. 

The terrible famine and accompanying disease which caused the death 
of over a thousand people on 8t Lawrence island during the winter of 
1879 and 1880 was said to have been caused by the use of whisky. 
The people of that island usually obtained their supply of food for the 
winter by killing walrus from the great herds of these animals that go 
through Bering strait on the first ice in the fall. The walrus reinaiu 
about the island only a few days and then go south, when the ice closes 
about and shuts the island in till spring. 

Just before the time for the walrus to reach the island that season, 
the Eskimo obtained a supply of whisky from some vessels and began 
a prolonged debauch, which ended only when the supply was exhausted. 
When this occurred the annual migration of the walrus had passed, 
and the people were shut in for the winter by the ice. The result was 
that over two*thirds of the population died before spring. The follow- 
ing spring, when the Corwin visited the islands, some of the survivors 
came on board bringing a few articles for trade. They wished only to 
inirchase ride cartridges and more whisky. 

During July, 1881, the Concin made a visit to this famine stricken 
district, where the miserable survivors were seen. Only a single dog 
was left among them, the others having been eaten by the starving 
people. Two of the largest villages were entirely dei>opuIated. 

Ill July 1 landed at a place on the northern shore where two houses 
were standing, in which, wrapped in their fur blankets on the sleeping 
platforms, lay about 25 dead bodies of adults, and upon the ground 
and outside were a few others. Some miles to the eastward, along the 
coast, was another village, where there were 200 dead people. In a 
large house were found about 15 bodies placed one upon another like 
cordwood at one end of the room, while as many others lay dead in 
their blankets on the xilatforms. 

In the houses all the wooden and clay food vessels were found turned 
bottom upward and put away in one corner — mute evidences of the 
famine. Scattered about the houses on the outside were various tools 
and implements, clay pots, wooden dishes, trays, guns, knives, axes, 
ammunition, and empty bottles; among these articles were the skulls of 
walrus and of many dogs. The bodies of the iieople were found every- 
where in the village as well as scattered along in a line toward the 
graveyard for half a mile inland. 

The tirst to die had been taken farthest away, and usually placed 
at full length beside the sled that had carried the bodies. Scattered 
about such bodies lay the tools and implements belonging to the dead. 
In one instance a body lay outstretched upon a sled, while behind it, 
prone upon his face, with arms outstretched and almost touching the 
sled runners, lay the body of a man who had died while pushing the 
sled bearing the body of his friend or relative. 

Others were found lying in the underground passageways to the 
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houses, and one body was found halfway out of the entrance. Most of 
the iKKlies lying about the villages had evidently been dragged there 
and left wherever it was most convenient by the living during the later 
period of the famine. The total absence of the bodies of children in 
these villages gave rise to the suspicion that they had been eaten by the 
adults; but possibly this may not have been the case. The strongest 
evidence in this regard, however, was in one village where there were 
over two hundred dead adults, and although 1 looked carefully for the 
bodies of children, none could be found; yet there was no positive evi- 
dence that cannibalism had been practiced by the natives. That this 
custom sometimes prevailed, however, in ancient times, during famines, 
I learned from the Unalit; nevertheless they openly expressed their 
abhorrence of the practice. 

Oil the bluff at the northwest point of this island we found a couple 
of surviving families living in round-top, walrus-hide summer houses. 
At the foot of the hill not far from their present camping place was a 
winter village, where about 100 xieople lay dead; the bodies were scat- 
tered about outside or were lying in their blankets in the houses, as we 
had seen them in other places. 

The two families living there consisted of about a dozen people; the 
adults seemed very much depressed and hud little animation. Among 
them were two bright little girls, who had the usual childish careless- 
ness, and kept near us while we were on shore. When 1 shot a snow 
bunting near the village they called to me and ran to show me its nest 
on the hillside. 

When 1 asked one of the inhabitants what had become of the people 
who formerly lived on that part of the island, he waved his band toward 
the winter village, saying, ‘‘All mucky mucky^^^ being the jargon term 
for “ dead/^ 

I tried to obtain a photograph of the women and little girls, and for 
that purpose xilaced them in position and focused the camera. While 
I was waiting for a lull in the wind to take the [licture, the husband of 
one of the women came up and asked in a listless, inatter-of-fact tone, 
“All mucky now?" meaning, “Will they all die now!" He evidently 
took it for granted that my camera was a conjuring box, which would 
comiilete the work of the famine, yet he seemed perfectly indiffeieut to 
the consequences. 

A curious trait noticed among these survivors was their apparent 
loss of the customary fear which the natives usually show when near a 
spot where many persons have died. The death of all their friends 
and relatives seemed to have rendered them ajiathetic and beyond the 
influence of ordiuaiy fear of that kind. The two families mentioned 
were camped on the hill jnst above the village full of dead bodies, and 
whenever they went down to the shore to launch their umiak they were 
forced to pass close to the dead, yet they seemed oblivious to their 
gruesome surroundings. 
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METHODS OF USING TOBACCO 


Tobacco was first introduced among the Alaskan Eskimo from Asia, 
by way of Bering strait, by their Siberian neighbors, and by the same 
route came the pipes with cylindrical bowls and wide rims, similar to 
those used in eastern Asia. 

Tobacco is used in difierent forms by both sexes; the women usually 
chew it or take it in the form of snuff, but rarely smoke it; the men 
use it in all these ways. The tobacco now used by these people is 
obtained from the traders, and is usually in the form of the natural leaf, 
tied in small bunches called “hands.-’ 

For chewing, the tobacco is cut into shreds on small boards which 
are usually merely plain tablets from a few inches to a foot or more 


in diameter, but they 
are sometimes orna- 
mented with an incised 
pattern. When the 
tobacco has been cut 
sufiieiently fine it is 
mixed with ashes ob- 
tained from tree fun- 
gus and kneaded and 
rolled into rounded 
pellets or quids, often 
being chewed a little 
by the women in order 
to incorporate the 
ashes more thorough- 
ly. The tree fungus 
from which the ashes 



are made forms a regular article of trade with the Tinne of the inte- 
rior, wdio bring it to the coast every summer and sell it to the Eskimo. 
Figure 93 represents a specimen of this tree fungus, which was obtained 
at St Michael from a trading party of the Yukon Tiling. Figure 118 
illustrates one of the tobacco boards. 

It is common when traveling among these people to see the women 
engaged in cutting up tobacco, kneading it with ashes, or chewing it 
into quids in order to supply their husbands or other male relatives 
with a stock for use on the ensuing day. From four to eight of the 
pellets are jneiiared at one tune; these are packed in little boxes ready 
for use. 


The men do not usually chew the quids, but hold them in the cheek, 
and rarely exiiectorate the juice. After holding a quid in his mouth 
for some time, if the chewer wishes to rest, eat, or drink, he takes it 
out, and after rolling it into a little ball, places it behind his right ear, 
where it remains until again needed. 
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In addition to the usual tobacco mixed with fiingus ashes these 
I)eople are also fond of using the nicotine that accumulates in their 
pipestems. At intervals every smoker opens his pipestem and care- 
fully removes the oily mass of tobacco extract, which he places with 
his chewing tobacco; a portion of this is combined with the quid and 
adds greatly to his enjoyment, owing to its strong narcotic influence. 
I have frequently seen them place this material in their mouths almost 
undiluted and in quantity that appeared sufBcient to cause the indi- 
vidual’s death, yet apparently without producing the least nausea or 
other ill eflect. 

Some of the writers on the Eskimo have claimed that they eat this 
concentrated tobacco, but I think this a-mistake, as I frequently saw 
them placing it in their mouths and holding it there in the same man- 
ner that they did ordinary quids. 

For smoking the tobacco is cut very fine, then a little tuft of fur is 
plmiked from the clothing and wadded at the bottom of the narrow, 
cylindrical bowl of the pipe, and the tobacco is placed on top of this 
until the bowl is full. A small fragment of tinder is then lighted with 
flint and steel and placed on the tobacco. The smoker gives two or 
three short, sharp draws, which thoroughly ignite the tinder and 
tobacco, and then draws the smoke into his lungs by a long, deep 
inhalation, which consumes all the tobacco contained in the pipe. 
After retaining the smoke as long as possible it is exhaled, and the 
smoker puts away the pipe. 

For making snuff' the tobacco is finely shredded, and is then thor- 
oughly dried, after which it is pounded in a small wooden mortar with 
a wooden pestle until reduced to powder. These mortars are gener- 
ally more or less goblet-shape, although 1 obtained one specimen from 
the lower Yukon, shown in plate Lxxxvi, 30, which is like a small 
wooden dipper, with a hole near the end of the handle for suspending 
it. Anotlier typical example of these mortars (plate i.xxxv, 28) was 
obtained at Ilazbinsky. The pestles usually consist of sticks from an 
inch to an inch and a half in diameter, rounded at the lower end, and 
from 10 to 3 3 inches in length. A good specimen of these implements, 
from Kigiktauik, is shown in figure 27. 

After the tobacco has been reduced to powder it is sifted, to. remove 
tlie coarser particles, until it is finally of the fineness retiuired. For 
this purpose there are used small sieves, similar to the specimen from 
Itazbinsky (figure 20), which are made by cutting out a cylinder of 
wood about two inches long, and fastening over one end a cover of 
parchment made from some thin skin or from the intestine of some 
animal, which is punctured with numerous small holes, and the edges 
bound to the cylinder by a sinew cord wrapped around a groove in the 
border. The sieve frames are sometimes made from bark, and one 
such specimen collected on the lower Yukon has the sieve made from 
a piece of coarse sacking. 
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TOBACCO IMPLEMENTS 

SXUFF-nOXKK 

The snuff is kept in neatly made boxes, and is used by x>laciafj: one 
end of a tube (made from the wing-bone of a goose or other water fowl) 
successively in each of the nostrils and inhaling vigorously from the 
snuff-box in which the other end of the tube is placed. 

The boxes used for containing snuff vary greatly in form, many of 
them showing remarkable skill in carving and ingenuity in conception 
of the designs. 

A snuff-box from Kigiktauik (number (13074) is formed of a band of 
bone bent into a circle and riveted at the ends by pieces of iron; this 
serves as a foundation on which is fitted a to]) and a bottom in the form 
of truncated cones, the top having a round hole in the center, capped 
with a wooden cover. The band of bone has a few circles and dots 
et(;hed on its surface. 

A circular wooden snuff-box from Kaialigamut (ligure 20, plate 
Lxxxvi) is slightly narrower at the top and is beveled inward from 
the rim both above and below to the convex toi> and botUmi; the 
cover has a projecting arm, extending slightly beyond the edge of the 
box, by which it can be raised. In both top and bottom are set live 
small ivory pegs with broad heads. The box is painteil black, except 
the beveled edge of the rim above and below and the lever-like handle 
on the cover, which are red. Another specimen, brought from Norton 
sound, IS slnaped similarly to the preceding, but has four grooves around 
the outsitle, forming bead-like ridges, the upper and lower ones being 
the largest. 

The snuff-box from Auogogmut ^figure 21, plate lxxxvi) is somewhat 
similar to the above-described specimen from Kigiktauik, but the top 
and the bottom are carved in relief to represent a human face surrounded 
by a beveled ridge; two beads are inlaid to represent labrets, and the 
mouth and the eyes are indicated by inlaid pieces of ivory. A series of 
beads is set in a groove around the middle of the box, which is painted 
red. 

An oval wooden box from Kushunuk (figure 11, plate lxxxvi) forrn^ 
a sharp angle at each end; the top and bottom are slightly convex. 
Tln^ sides are painted with alternate stripes of black and red; on the 
top tiie red is replaced by dull blue, the bottom also being of that 
color. A loop of sealskin cord three and a half inches long forms a 
handle on the cover. 

Another oval box, obtained at Ht Michael (figure (5, plate lxxxvi) 
has the sides made of leather covered with black whalebone, the ends 
of which are notched and interlocked. The top and bottom are of wood 
neatly fitted. To the center of the top is fastened a stout rawhide cord 
about three inches long, which has attached to its end a small tube for 
inhaling snuff’. 

18 ETH 18 
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A curious box firoiu Ohalitmut (ittgure 15, plate Lxxxvi) is oval ii 
shape and is cut from a single piece of wood. The oval cover is se 
in one side and has a rawhide handle. On the sides, carved in strong 
relief, are two grotesque, seal-like animals facing each other. Thi 
bodies are painted red and the intervening area black. The entin 
surface of the box is marked with crescent-shape incisions and studdec 
with white beads of different sizes. 

A box from the lower Yukon (figure 12, plate lxxxvi) represents £ 
large seal upon its back with the head and the tail upraised and a smallei 
seal lying upon it, this latter forming the cover. This is a well-made 
carving in strong relief, with numerous small ivory pegs and white 
beads set about the surface. Around the neck of each seal is lastenec 
a flattened piece of bird quill. The seals are represented with opei 
mouths and beads form the eyes. 

The small square box from Nunivak island (figure 3, plate lxxxvi' 
is made of ivory, with the top and bottom of separate pieces fastened 
by pegs. Across the top three strips ot brass are inlaid, and the small 
wooden lid has a loop of rawhide for a handle. The sides of the box 
are etched with two parallel lines (ionnecting a series of circles and 
dots. 

A square wooden box from Kulukhtnlogumut (figure 2, ])late lxxxvi] 
has the bottom neatly fitted and a small, square lid near one end with 
a loop of sinew for a handle; around the sides and the top, passing ovei 
the middle in both directions, narrow strips of ivory are inlaid. Tht 
bottom of the box, the sides of the top, and the end farthest from the 
lid are painted red ; the remainder is black. 

A round-cornered box from King island (figure 1, ])late lxxxvi) has 
square pieces of lead and bone inlaid around the sides and the toj). In 
the top are two circular pieces of white bone, and white beads are 
inserted over the surface, except on the bottom. The lid is a thin 
piece of wood which slides in a groove and has a projecting thumb- 
piece at one end. A box very similar to this was obtained on Nuni- 
vak island; its surface is inlaid with strips and squares of brass and 
numerous white beads. 

Another box from Nuiiivak island (figure 4, jdate lxxxvi) is of wood 
heavily inlaid with cross-bands of brass. The lid, which is inlaid in 
the same manner, consists of a small, square, wooden cap fitted into 
the beveled edges of a small hole in the center of the top. 

An oval box from Kushunuk (figure 5, ])late lxxxvi) is made of 
bire.h-bark which is bout and the overlapping ends cut and interlaced. 
The top and the bottom are fitted with wooden stoppers, the npjier one 
having a strip of beaver skin for a handle. Another box from Kushu- 
nuk (figure 7, plate lxxxvi) is of wood, oval in outline. The bottom 
and the cover are pointed oval in form, and the latter has a projecting 
thumb-piece at one end. It is painted black and pieces of white crock- 
ery are inlaid in regular series over the surface. 
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A large ivory snuff box from Nubviukhchugaluk (figure 23, plate 
Lxxxvi) is neatly made from a bollowed-out cross section of a walrus 
tusk. The top and the bottom are of wood and the surface is grooved 
horizontally and vertically. 

SNUFF-TUBBS 

For taking souflF from the boxes, tubes made from the hollow wing- 
bones of geese and other water fowl are used; they are truncated at 
both ends, and vary in length from 3^ to 5^ inches. Frequently they 
are attached to the cover of the snuff-box by a rawhide cord, but some- 
times they are carried separately. They are in general use from the 
Kuskokwim northward to Kotzebue sound, and the method of using 
them is the same as previously described. 

The surface of these implements is sometimes plain, as in the speci- 
men shown ill plate X(^, 1, from Gape Nome, which has merely a rude 
groove around the middle for the attachment of a cord. 

Another tube (figure 2, plate xc) from Kushuuuk, is also plain, and 
has wound around it, near one end, several turns of a smooth rootlet, 
the ends being tucked under to hold it in place. The specimen from 
Anogogmut (figure 4, plate xo) is likewise plain, but its ends are slightly 
reduced in size, and near the shoulder, around the tube, are three 
parallel incised lines. 

A tube from the lower Yukon (figure 3, plate xo) has the ends 
slightly reduced and the sides beveled to form eight faces. Another, 
from Bazbinsky (plate xo, 13), is encircled with smooth, parallel grooves 
extending in a regular series from end to end, producing a scalloped 
surface, the intervening ridges being neatly rounded. The specimen 
from Cape Vancouver (plate xo, 14) is similar to this, but has an incised 
groove around the top of each ridge. 

Another tube (figure 5, plate xo) from Askinuk, has two broad 
grooves near each end, with three incised lines around the bordering 
ridges. Another specimen from the same place (figure 15, ])late xc) is 
handsomely etched with lines, circles, dots, and cross patterns, and has 
numerous trideutate marks representing the raven totem. 

The specimens illustrated iu figures 0 and 12, plate xc, are from Chal- 
itmut. 

Tubes variously ornainonted with etched lines are shown in figure 
11, from the lower Yukon; figure 9, from Konigunugumut; figure 10, 
from Askinuk; figure 7, from the lower Yukon, and figure 8, from Gape 
Vancouver. 

BOXES FOR FUNGUS ASHES 

For storing the wood fungus ashes, which are used with chewing 
tobacco, small boxes are made; these are usually rather tubular in 
shape and are made from a considerable variety of materials. Among 
tlie large series obtained are specimens made from sections of reindeer 
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antler hollowed oat and fitted with a cap of wood or antler at each 
end. Some are made from the batts of walrus tusks hollowed out and 
fitted with covers, and others are of wood or bone. 

One of these boxes, from Hotham inlet (figure 7, plate lxxxvii), is 
made from a i)iece of walrus ivory and shaped something like the hoof 
of a reindeer. .A!bout its upper end is sewed a piece of cloth provided 
with a puckering string for closing it. The surface is plain, except for 
a series of circles and dots which extend around its upper border. 

A box from Golofnin bay (figure 5, plate Lxxxvii) is made from the 
butt of a large walrus tusk, and has a wooden bottom held in place by 
wooden pins set through holes drilled in the ivory. The sides of this 
box, which have been split, are repaired with small copper clamps and 
a sinew cord wound around the middle. The top is neatly made of 
walrus ivory, oval in outline, with a sunken shoulder to fit in the open- 
ing of the box. In the back are two holes through which a rawhide 
cord is passed and tied; the cord then runs up through a hole in the 
edge of the cover and along a slot on the top, then down again near 
the front edge and through a hole just below the top of the box, from 
which hangs its free end. By the use of this simple contrivance the 
cover can be raised or closed without danger of dropping it. This 
device for the covers of these boxes is in common use along the coast 
from the Yukon mouth to Kotzebue sound. 

A si)ecimeu from Ilotham inlet (plate lxxxvii, 4) is made from a 
piecie of reindeer antler and has a wooden bottom held in place by 
snugly fitting the outline of tbe box. The toi) is a simple wooden piece 
with a short rawhide cord, with a knot in its end, projecting from the 
middle of the upper surface, by which it can be lifted out. Tbe box is 
oval ill shape, and has incised lines in jiairs around the outside, dividing 
it into four nearly equal sections, in which are etched a variety of fig- 
ures, including birds, mammals, boats, sledges, trees, waterfowl, and 
people. The etching is deep and is rendered very distinct by having 
dark-reddish coloring matter rubbed into the incised lines. On one 
side is etched the raven totem, with a circle and dot just iu front, simi- 
lar to the mark described as existing on a kasbini cover at Kigiktauik, 
and undoubtedly intended to represent tbe same idea of the raven’s 
tracks in the snow, with the mark left where it had eaten meat (see 
figure 110, page 325). 

Number 64184 is a tall box of walrus ivory, flattened oval in shape, 
also from Hotham inlet. Around the base on one side are et<^hed the 
figures of six reindeer; on the other side is represented a house with 
an elevated cache and a man shooting at the hindmost of the deer. 
Around the upper border is carved a zigzag pattern, pendent from 
which is a series of raven totem marks. On another specimen of simi- 
lar shape, from Kazbinsky, on the lower Yukon, each of tbe borders is 
ornamented with a zigzag pattern and with raven totem marks extend- 
ing thence toward the middle of the box. 
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Another box from Hotham inlet (figure 8, plate l\xx\ii) ia made 
from a piece of reindeer antler, with a knob on the side, and a wooden 
lid which is held in position by a cord fastened on one side and strung 
through holes in the cover, as in the specimen shown in figure 5 of the 
same plate. The surface of the box is covered with circles and dots, 
and has etched around the middle a series of coiii(*al summer lodges. 

A long, cylindrical specimen from Sledge island (figure fi, plate 
Lxxxvn) has the surface carved in a series of s(ialloj)s and ridges 
extending around it. The bottom is fastened with four wooden pins. 
The box is provided with a wooden lid. 

A box from Nunivak island (figure 3, plate Lxxxvii) is of reindeer 
antler, with a wooden toj) and bottom. In slight relief upon its sides 
are represented the fore and hind llippers of a seal, with circle-and-dot 
patterns elsewhere along the sides. 

Figure 12, plate lxxxvii, represents a box, from Kotzebue sound, 
made from a piece of whalebone. The bottom is formed of a rounded 
piece of the same material. On the surface are etched the arms and the 
breast of a woman with a curious fish-like head; on the back a small, 
square juece of iron is inlaid. A specimen from Norton sound (number 
33199) has a zigzag border x>attern on both ends and raven totem 
marks extending toward the middle. 

A vase-shape wooden box from Kaialigaraut (figure 11, plate 
LXXXVII) is four inches in height and is very regular in outline, it has 
a flaring rim and a wooden cover; the sides are set with small, round, 
ivory i)eg8 symmetrically arranged, and around the rim are inserted four 
white beads. Another round wooden box (figure 1 1, plate lxxxvii) has 
a beveled edge, like the chime of a barrel, and tin* bottom is neatly 
inserted. In the center of the lid is set a piece of wood, convex in out- 
line, on which is carved in relief a grotesijue fa<^e intended to represent 
some mythological bei ng. The eyes are formed by ivory pegs with large 
beads, and the sides of the box are ornamented with similar pegs, as well 
as with long, triangular x^ieces of ivory neatly inlaid near the ni>x>er edge, 
with the smaller ends i)ointing downward. The box is x)ainted black 
around the sides, with a red border, and a black circle surrounds the 
cover. The face on the cover has a red forehead, a broad black band 
across the eyes, a red band ac.ross the mouth and cheeks, and a black 
chin. From each corner of the mouth extends a stout rawhide cord 
about four inches in length, which serves as a handle for raising the 
cover. 

An oval wooden box, from the country south of the Yukon mouth, 
has a groove incised around its border in two directions. The top and 
the bottom are made of thifi xfleces of wood set into holes cut parallel 
to the sides of the box. The surface is inlaid in symmetrical xiatterns 
with small square, triangular, and round i)iece8 of white crockery. 

A square wooden box from Kusbiinuk (figure 13, xilate lxxxvii) lias 
the corners beveled and scored with a deexi, vertical groove; another 
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groove encircles tbe bottom of the box, which also has a circular groove 
on the center. The neatly fitted cover is a thin piece of wood, with an 
incised circle about the middle and a projecting thumb-piece which fits 
upon beveled shoulders on the rim at one side. 

A round wooden box from the lower Yukon (figure 0, plate Lxxxyii) 
is a little less than 5 inches in height and 2 inches in diameter. It has 
a deep inciaion around the base, with a flaring, rim-like bottom. The 
cover is fitted, like a 8toi)per, into the top, and is incised to form a flar- 
ing rim; it has a knob on the top. 

Another round box from the Yukon (figure 10, plate Lxxxvir) has the 
middle part formed by a narrow band of bone bent and fastened with 
bone rivets and pegs. The excavated top and bottom are made of 
wood in the form of truncated cones with sljghtly projecting rims; 
they fit stopper-like into tlie bone circle. On the bone part are etched 
circles and dots with a continuous zigzag border. On the top of, the 
box a round section of walrus tooth is inlaid in the center, and five 
smaller pieces are set at regular intervals around the beveled edge. On 
both the upper and the lower edge of the border are inserted small tufts 
of seal hair fastened with pegs. 

c^urn BOXES 

Figure 16, plate Lxxxvi, represents a small quid box, obtained on 
Nuiiivak island by Dr W. 11. Dali. It is shaped in the form of a 
umrre’s head, the lower mandible forming a thumb-piece for raising the 
lid. The cover is formed by the jaw and throat; the eyes are outlined 
by incised circles; tbe nostrils consist of a hole ])i(uced through the 
mandible in front of the eyes, in which is a sinew cord for attaching 
tbe box to the belt or for hanging it around the neck of the owner. 

A quid box from Ohalitmut (figure 8, plate lxxxvi) is flattened 
above and below, and is oval in outline, with one end truncated. It is 
cut from a single i)iece, with the exception of the cover, which fits into 
the top Hush with its edges, on which a rawhide loop serves as a handle. 
Around the sides, near the upper edge, is a deep groove, in which nine 
ivory pegs are set at regular intervals. Six ivory pegs are inserted 
in the top and seven on the bottom along an incised line following the 
border. In the truncated end are five others, one at each coi ner and 
oiie in the middle. 

A specimen from Kushunuk (figure 14, plate lxxxvi) is an oval 
box large O’ ugh to hold only one or two quids of tobacco. The top 
is rather more flattened than that of the preceding l>ox, and has a 
stopper-like cover. Each end is carved to represent the features of 
some animal, incised lines marking the mouth, nostrils, and eyebrows. 
On its surface are several inlaid white beads, and similar beads retire 
sent the eyes and nostrils. 

A quid box from Askinuk (figure 17, plate lxxxvi) represents a 
walrus, with projecting tusks, lying on its back. On its abdominal sur- 
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foce is the figure of a young walrus, which forms the lid and fits 
stopper-like into an oval opening in the larger animal. The flippers 
are carved in relief, and the eyes are represented by inlaid beads, those 
of the larger walrus being red, those of the young one white. One of 
the tusks of the larger animal is made of wood and the other of bone. 
Those of the smaller walrus are both of bone. Another specimen 
from Askinuk (figure 20, plate lxxxvi) is a curiously grotesque box, 
rather oval in shape, with two long, flipper-like jirojections on one end. 
The cover rudely represents a seal-head turned up to form the thumb- 
piece, while the neck and shoulders slope downwar<l and have a 
stopper-shape base which fits into an oval hole in the top of the box. 

A box from Anogogmut (figure 9, i>late lxxxvi) is egg-shape in out- 
line and flattened above and below. It is carved from a single piece 
of wood, except the stopper, which fits neatly into the top. Around 
the sides are inlaid beads and circular bits of (irockery, and a gored pat- 
tern is cut in relief on the surface of the sides. This box, which is 
apparently made of birch, is a very neat piece of workmanship. 

The handsomely carved box from Kiilwoguwigumut (figure 13, plate 
LXXXVI) is rather flat on its upper surface and oval on the other sides; 
the cover, more or less square in shH])e, tits like a stoi)])er into the upper 
surface and has a projecting thumb-piece about half an inch long. 
Holding this box with the cover downward it represents a grotescpie 
figure of a porcupine; the mouth is deeply incised; the eyes, formed by 
ivory pegs, are in saucer-shape depressions with incised crescentic 
lines back of the eyes; the nostrils are indicated by small pieces of 
ivory. On the rear side of the figure are three round-head ivory pegs 
set in a triangle. 

A circular box from Kushunuk (figure 22, plate lxxxvi) is formed 
of a band of spruce, with the overlapping ends beveled and fastened by 
some kind of gum or cement; the bottom is fitted into a groove in the 
rim and the toji is also neatly fitted. The cap of the box tits st(>pper- 
like into the top and is slightly convex in outline, having the face of a 
mail carved in low relief on its upper surface. The eyes and labrets 
are represented by round head ivory pegs, and the mouth is a crescentic 
incision with a hole in the center, through which is fastened a rawhide 
loop, serving to lift the cover. 

A round wooden box from Sledge island (figure 25, plate lxxxvi) is 
made in two nearly e(|ual parts which lit together by an inner border on 
tlie under half. It is cracked on one side and bound together by a 
sinew cord. 

A small wooden box from Ohalitmut (figure 18, plat<J^fexxxvi) has the 
form of a human head; the face is carved in relief, the eyes and labrets 
are represented by inlaid white beads; the mouth is deeply incised and 
crescentic in form. In a groove which extiaids around the face are set 
a series of round-head ivory pegs; the back of the head has a hole 
in which fits a cover with a projecting thumb-piece crossing a notch on 
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tbe edge of the box. The face is painted red, the back of the head 
black, and the cover bluish. 

Another box from Chalitmut (figure 24, plate Lxxxvi) is carved in 
shape of a bear’s head; it is iiainted black, with the open mouth and 
nostrils in red ; one eye is formed by an incised circle with a black cen- 
ter, the other is an oval incision with a small fragment of glass set in 
the center to represent the pupil. The cover is ingeniously made so 
that the lower jaw of tlie open mouth serves as a thumb piece by which 
it can be raised. There is a circular orifice in the head into which the 
cover fits, with a flaring rim, forming a continuous outline with the 
body of the box. 

An oval wooden quid box from Kushunuk (figure 10, plate Lxxxvi) 
has the top and the bottom neatly fitted; a groove is incised around 
the side and three grooves in tbe cover, which has a rawhide loop. 
Bound ivory pegs are inlaid on all the surfaces; it is painted bluish 
and the grooves are red. 

An ivory quid box from Unalaklit (figure 19, plate LXXXVI) has 
carved on the surface, in relief, the figures of four seals. A braided, 
grass cord is attached for a handle, and the bottom is closed by a 
wooden stopper. The cover has been lost. 

PIPES 

The tobacco pipes used by the Eskimo on the mainland and adja- 
cent islands of northern Alaska vary considerably in diii'erent locali- 
ties, as shown in the series illustrated, but in general their remarkable 
likeness to pipes used in China and Japan is noteworthy, and suggests 
the source whence the patterns were derived. All of them have a 
small, cylindrical bowl, with a flaring top of greater or less breadth. 
The howls fire ordinarily made of stone, lead, or copper. They are set 
on the end of the stem and held in place by rawhide or sinew cord 
jiassed around the stem or through holes pierced in it. 

Exceptions to this style are found in some pipes from Kotzebue 
sound, Cape Prince of Wales, Cape Nome, and St Lawrence island, 
which are made with the bowl and the stem in one x)iece; but in general 
character they are similar to the others. 

Pipe steins are usually of wood, uflth a mouthpiece of bone or ivory, 
although sometimes the wood itself is rounded to serve this purjmse, 
or it may be tii>ped with an einjity brass or copper cartridge shell, with 
a hole bored in the liead. On Norton sound and in the Yukon district 
the steins are made usually of two pieces of wood, hollowed out and 
lashed together with a rawhide cord, so that they can be separated to 
obtain the nicotine, which is removed occasionally and mixed with the 
chewing tobacco. 

On the coast of Bering strait and at Cape Nome, Port Clarence, 
Cape Prince of Wales, Sledge island, and Kotzebue sound, the pipes, 
which are made in one piece, have small, door-like pieces fitted neatly 
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in the lower part of the stem, which can be removed at will to enable 
the owner to clean out the accumulated nicotine. Each pipe is usually 
provided with a small metal implement, which is used for cleaning the 
bowl and for tamping the tobacco; it is attached to the stem by a string 
or band of beads, or sometimes by a strip of tanned rawhide. 

In addition to those described, there are handsomely ornamented 
pil)es made of ivory, with metal bowls. These are not very numerous, 
but were seen at widely separated localities from the Yukon mouth 
northward through Bering strait to Kotzebue sound. They are of the 
ordinary type, but have a narrow stem, beveled on four sides, and are 
handsomely ornamented with etched scenes, illustrating native customs 
and life, similar in general style to the etchings on drill bows. 

Figure 13, i)late Lxxxviii, represents a wooden mold used by the 
Eskimo for casting the wide mouth leaden bowls for their pipes. It 
was obtained at St Michael. It consists of live pieces; the two side 
pieces in whicli the shape of the xupe is excavated are held together by 
sinew cords in notches at each end; below a square stick forms the 
base, on which stands a small, upright, round stick to form the hole in 
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the l)ottom of the bowl, on the inside of whicli is a ring of wood with 
five spoke-like ])rojections reaching to the edge of the mold, which 
serves to product* the pattern that is seen on tlie bowls of many of the 
pilies. A round wooden cover tits snugly over the toi) of the mold, 
which has a round hole in the center through which the molten lead is 
poured. 

From among the large miiuber of j)i])es obtained from widely sepa- 
rated loealitie.s, the following specimens have been selected for illus- 
tration as rejiresenting the jirincipal varieties found among them: 

A pipe from Kotzebue sound (figure 94) is a huge atiair, very heavy 
and clumsy. The wooden stem, 18 inches in length and 3 inches in 
diameter near the bowl, is beveled to Ibriu eight sides, and has two 
neatly fitted square tablets, about 4^ inches long, fitted into its lower 
side; these have a projection on one end to enable them to be lifted out 
for the purpose of extracting the accumulated nicotine. The bowl of 
the pipe is of lead^ and several roughly oval pieces of the same metal 
are inlaid on the stem near the bowl; the mouthpiece is a tapering 
tube4)f lead about 2^ inches in length. 
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A wooden pipe from Cape Prince of Wales (figure 4, plate Lxxxviii) 
is cut from a single piece, the slightly flaring bowl being lined with 
tin, and an empty cartridge shell is fitted on the end of the stem tbr a 
mouthpiece. The lower end of the stem has three long pieces of wood 
fitted into openings to permit the removal of the nicotine from the 
interior. Fragments of a large blue bead are inlaid on the stem. 

The pipe from Cape Nome (figure 1, plate r.xxxvm) is somewhat 
similar to the preceding, bnt the end of the stem is made in a separate 
piece, fitted into the larger part by a tai>ering joint, and wrapped with 
rawhide cord; a copper cartridge shell forms the mouthpiece. The 
underside of the pipe has a long oval piece of wood set in an opening, 
the rear end of which is guaided by a strip of tin, having its two ends 
inserted in the wood and fitted against the curve of the surface. An 
iron picker about three inches in length is fastened to the stem by a 
strip of rawhide. This picker is neatly made, with one end bent over 
against a notch in the stem, forming an eye for the strap; the lower 
end is octagonal and has a chisel-shape ti]>. 

A pipe from Sledge island (figure 2, plate lxxxviii) is very similar 
to the preceding. The bowl forms a part of the stem and is lined with 
lead; on the underside of the stem, near the bowl, is inserted a long, 
narrow x)iece of wood, to cover a hole made for removing the nicotine, 
and a similar hole appears near the mouthpiece, on the upper part of 
the stem. The mouthpiece is made by shaping the tij) of the stem to a 
rounded point, leaving a shoulder about one-third of an inch from 
the end. 

The i)ii)e from 8t Lawrence island (figure 3, Lxxxvni) is similar 
in shape to the preceding, but both the stem and the bowl are of lead. 
On the lower portion of the stem, next to the bowl, is an open pat- 
tern, in Avhich are inlaid small pieces of wood; the bowl is fitted on 
the top of the stem, and held in ]>lace by a rawhide cord which ]>a8ses 
aronud the enlarged end of the stem, the lower surface of which has 
the usual long, narrow tablet for Covering an orifice. 

A pipe from ITnalaklit (figure 5, plate lxxxviii) has a wooden stem 
made in two pieces, the rear section jointed to the forward by a 
shoulder and a long, <;one-8hax)e, beveled point, which is inserted in 
the other section and fastened by a ring of brass, the ends of which 
are united by copper rivets. The mouthpiece is a smoothly tapering 
piece of ivory fitted into the stem, the joint being surrounded by a 
broad copper ring. A plug of wood fits into the front end of the stem 
to permit the removal of tlie nicotine, for which jiurpose the joint in 
the stem is also contrived. The small cylindrical bowl is of lead with 
a broad flaring rim ; on its base are two shoulders for securing the bowl 
to the stem by a rawhide cord, which is wound several times around 
the shoulders and the end of the stem and tucked under itself at each 
side. 

The pipe shown in figure 11, plate lxxxviii, is more strongly eprved 
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than the preceding, with a tapering wooden stem on which is mounted 
a neatly made copper bowl, with openwork patterns on the flaring rim, 
and with shoulders for the cord by which it is attached to the stem. 
Two narrow tablets are inserted on the lower side of the stem, and the 
front end is excavated and the hole closed by a wooden plug; the mouth- 
piece is of ivory, neatly made and fitted into the wood, the joint being 
covered with a ferrule made from a brass cartridge shell. 

The pipe from Oaim Nome (figure 8, plate Lxxxvni) is somewhat 
similar in shape to the preceding and has a well-made copper bowl and 
a wooden stem, in which are two holes; through them a cord is passed 
and wrapped around shoulders on the bowl, making two or three turns 
on each side, the ends being fastened by tucking them under. In the 
front of the stem is a small wooden plug with a projecting end to 
enable the owner to remove it with his teeth; a small tablet is also 
fitted into a hole in the stem and provided with a tag of sealskin to 
facilitate its removal. The well-made mouthpiece of ivory is fitted into 
the wood and the joint is wrapped with sinew cord. A small iron 
picker is attached to the upper part of the stein by a string of beads 
about seven inches in length. 

A pipe from Port Clarence (figure 7, plate lxxxviii) is very similar in 
shape to the preceding, but its bowl is made from soft stone lashed on 
with sinew cord passed around the end of the stem. The mouthpiece 
consists of a small cartridge shell fitted into the wood, and over the 
joint is a copper thimble. 

Figure 10, plate lxxxviii, represents a pipe of the style generally in 
use about Norton sound and southward to the lower Kuskokwim, The 
wooden stem is split lengthwise and the two parts are held together by 
a continuous wrapping of sealskin cord, which serves also to hold the 
leaden bowl in position on the stem. The bowl is neatly made, with 
openwork around the flaring rim. The mouthpiece is a copper car- 
tridge shell fitted over the eud of the stem. An iron picker is attached 
to the stem by a band of beads made of six strings, separated by leather 
spacers and fastened by th^ lashing on the stem. 

A pipe with a stem similar to the preceding (figure 0, plate lxxxviii) 
is from Point Hope. A n^outhpiece of walrus ivory is fitted to the stem 
by a cox)per cartridge shell. The^flaring rim of the bowl is made from 
bituminous coal lined with a thin sheet of iron, and is set directly on 
the stem without the usual neck-piece between. An iron picker is 
attached to the stem by a rawhide strap fastened with a sinew cord. 

At present pipe bowls generally are made of metal, coi)per and lead 
being most in use, but formerly stone bowls, similar in shajie, were 
common, and a few specimens of these were obtained, x)rincipally from 
the vicinity of Bering strait. 

Figure 12, plate lxxxviii, represents one of these bowls, made of 
hard, olive-gray stone. It was obtained at Nubviukhchugaluk. 

A bowl made of walrus ivory (figure 14, lxxxviii) was dug from the 
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site of ail old village near St Micliael. It is sliglitly different in pat- 
tern from eitlier the stone or the metal bowls. It is very old, ante- 
dating the arrival of the Eussians on the shore of Norton sound. 

A woodeu stein pipe Iroin Cape Prince of .Wales (figure 95) has a 
small brass bowl. IMpes of this shape are occasionally seen between 
Norton sound and Kotzebue sound. 

Figure 1, plate Lxxxtx, represents an ivory-stem pipe with a 
stone bowl which was obtained at St Michtiel. The stem is diamond- 
shape in <?ro8S section, and has its surface elaborately etched. On 
one side a series of umiaks and kaiaks are pursuing a walrus; on the 
other side are reindeer that liave just crossed a river, and a man in a 
kaiak has thrown a spear into the back of the last one as it emerges 
from the water, while at the farther end a man is shooting another with 
an arrow. On the remainder of the surface is a series of conventional 
designs. 

Another handsomely etched ivory pipestem (figure 3, plate Lxxxix) 
was obtained at Norton sound. On the side shown in the illustration 
are various hunting scenes in which are whales, walrus, and seals, and 
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a man is shooting with a bow and arrow just in front of a kashim in 
which people are dancing to the music of a drum. 

The handsomely etched pipestem shown in plate Lxxxix, 2, was 
obtained in Kotzebue sound by Lieutenant 8toney. It has the raven 
totem marks near the mouth])iece, and a variety of hunting and other 
scenes of Eskimo life, besides various <mnventionaI designs, over its 
surface. Another handsome pipe (figure 4, ])late lxxxix) was also 
obtained at the same place by Jjieutenant Stoney. The leaden bowl 
has an old clock-wlieel inlaid in the top of the Haring rim. Like the 
preceding, the stem has tlie raven totem mark near the mouthpiece, 
and is elaborately etched with scenes from the life of the people, among 
wliich are the hunting and trapping of game and fish, dancing in the 
kashim, and playing football. 


TOIiAOOO BAGS 

With the pipes are carried small, round-bottom tobacco bags, made 
from various kinds of ornamental fur or skin, the borders often having 
handsome patterns formed by different colored skins, fur, or beadwork 
tassels. The top is generally bordered by strips of fur of tlie wolverine, 
mink, or other animal, or sometimes by a band of ornamental needle- 
work. 
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Figure 2, plate Lxxxvix, represents one of these bags, which was 
obtained at Paimut, on the lower Yukon. It is about 10 inches deep, 
and is intended for carrying the pipe, tobacco, flint, steel, and tinder. 
The back is of winter reindeer skin, with the hair cut close; the 
front is of the skin of Parry^s marmot; around the lower edge and near 
the upper border are sewed strips of wolverine skin. The lower two- 
thirds of the bag is ornamented by a pattern of white-hair deerskin 
with two narrow strips of black skin welted in the seams, and a row 
of small tufts of red worsted spaced around at regular intervals. The 
mouth of the bag is surrounded by pattern work of white and dark 
threads on narrow strips of yellow and black skin, the extreme edge 
being bound with calico. 

A similar bag, of nearly the same size and shape (number 48130), was 
obtained at Cape Darby. As is usual in all these bags, the bottom is 
rounded and the top straight. The lower two* thirds is fringed with 
a narrow strip of mink skin, inside which is a pattern made with strips 
of white reindeer skin, with narrow strips of black skin welted into the 
seams, and two series of small red worsted tags spaced all around. The 
border of the bag is of white, x>archment-liko sealskin, and the string 
tor closing it is of the same material. 

Figure 1, plate Lxxxvii, represents a smaller bag of the same shape, 
but with less ornamentation. It is 5^ inches deep, and is made of deer- 
skin, which IS worn nearly bare of hair by use. A baud of skin is sewed 
around the mouth and little strings of red and white beads, about an 
inch in length, hang in pairs around the lower border and sides, each 
string having pendent from it a small tuft of mink fur. 

HOUSE-liIFE AND SOCIAE CUSTOMS 
THE KASHIM 

Among the Eskimo in every village of the Alaskan mainland and the 
islands of Bering strait the Icashim is the center of social and religious 
life. In it every man has a recognized place according to his standing 
in the community, and it is also the common sleeping place for the men. 
The women and the children live in houses apai't and the men sleep 
with their families only occasionally. 

When a new kashiui is to be built the villagers of Norton sound make 
a song of invitation to ])eople of the same tribe living in neighboring 
places, which is learned by one of the young men, who is then sent to 
invite the guests. The messenger goes to the designated village, where 
he enters the kashim and during a dance sings his song of invitation to 
both men and women. When an invitation of this kind is given all 
respond and join in building the new kashim. This is said to produce 
friendly feeling between the neighboring places, which will render them 
successful in their hunting. 
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The men are nearly always to be found in the kashim when in the 
Tillage, this being their general gathering place, where they work on 
tools or impleinents of the chase, or in preparing skins. 

Dances and festivals of all kinds are held in this building, and there 
the shamans perform some of their most important ceremonies. The 
old men gather there and repeat the traditions of their fathers. The 
younger ones are thus instructed and become familiar with the tales 
and wisdom of the elders. 

It is tlie usual place for the reception of guests; and there is scarcely 
an occurrence of note in the life of an Eskimo man which he can not 
connect with rites in which the kashim plays an important part. This 
is essentially the house of the men; at certain times, and during the 
performance of certain rites, the women are rigidly excluded, and the 
men sleep there at all times when their observances require them to 
keep apart from their wives. 

Games are played there in winter by men and boys, and twice or three 
times a day food is brought by the women from the surrounding houses. 
Unmarried men sleep there at all times, as they have no recognized 
place el sew here, except as the providers of food for their parents or other 
relatives dependent on their exertions. The sleeping place, near the 
oil lamp which burns at the back of the room op]) 08 ite the summer 
entiance, is the place of honor, where the wise old men sit with the 
shamans and best hunters. The place near the entran(*e on the front 
side of the room is allotted to the worthless men who are poor and con- 
tribute nothing to the general welfare of the (‘.oinmiinity, also to orphan 
boys and friendless persons. 

The first time a child is taken into a kashim in the village of its 
parents, the latter present a gift to each person i)re8ent at the time 
as a ])ropitiatory ottering and to secure the good will of their neigh- 
bors. A similar custom is observed by all strangers arriving at the 
village; they are required to dance and sing a little and, if on an ordi- 
nary journey, are supposed to make presents according to their means. 

All messengers who reach villages for the purpose of announcing a 
festival or an invitation to other observances in their own town, deliver 
their message in the form of a song while dancing in the kashim. 

Ill the summer of 1879 a party of Eskimo from East cape, Siberia, 
and the Diomede islands in Bering strait, came to St Michael. On 
their arrival they sang and danced in the kashim, making otterings to 
the people. The songs and dances were very similar to tliose I had 
seen performed on Sledge island in honor of the fur trader and myself 
during our winter visit to that place. 

At the time of this visit we entered the kashim and gave the headman 
some toba(ico to distribute among the men present and some needles 
for the women. These he divided among them, and afterward the men 
who took part in the dance as representatives of the community gave 
us each a small present, which was considered as establishing friendly 
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feeliug between us, extending the privilege of the kasbim, and as a 
testimony of the good will of the inhabitants- 

South of the Yukon the fur traders make a practice of complying 
with this custom of giving presents whenever they visit a village for 
the first time, and at St Michael we did the same whenever we \vere 
invited to attend the first autumnal festival ; but the Kskimo do not 
expect the white men to dance and sing, as would be obligatory with 
their own people. 

The presents are always handed to the headmen of the village, who 
divide and distribute them among their fellow townsmen. All guests 
whom it is desired to lionor are given seats on the side of the kashim 
where the old men of the village sit. If that side of the kashim 
chances to be fully occupied, some of the men make room for their 
guests* At a village near the head of Norton sound I was given 
the usual place of honor in the kashim, and when the women brought 
in food a dish of boiled seal intestines was i>reBented to me as a 8i)e- 
cial delicacy. 

The observance of giving presents and of placing the old men and the 
guests at the head of the kashim is customary also among the Tiunf^ of 
the Yukon, who have adopted these customs from the Eskimo, 

The men usually wear no clothing while in the kashim, but this being 
the custom it does not excite the slightest notice. The women fre- 
quently sit ui>on the lloor by their relatives until the latter have fin- 
ished their repast, or sometimes leave after delivering the food and 
return later to remove the empty dishes. During festivals, dances, and 
other ceremonies the women gather in the kashim as spectators and 
sometimes take part in the performances. 

SWEAT BATHS 

In these buildings sweat baths are taken by men and boys at inter- 
vals of a week or ten days during the winter. Every man has a sniall 
urine tub near his place, where this liquid is saved for use in bathing, 
A portion of the floor in the center of the iwm is made of i)lank8 so 
arranged that it can be taken up, exposing a pit beneath, in which a fire 
of drift logs is built. When the smoke has passed off and the wood is 
reduced to a bed of coals, a cover is put over the smoko hole in the 
roof and the men sit naked about the room until they are in profuse 
perspiration; they then bathe in the urine, which combines with the oil 
on their bodies, and thus takes the i)lace of 8#ap, after which they go 
outside and pour water over their bodies until they become cool. While 
bathing they remain in the kashim with the temperature so high that 
their skin becomes shining red and appears to be almost at the point 
of blistering; then going outside they squat about in the snow perfectly 
nude, aud seem to enjoy the contrasting temperature. On several 
occasions I saw them go from the sweat bath to holes in the ic.e on 
neighboring streams and^ squatting there, pour ice water over their 
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backs and Blioulders with a wooden dipper, apparently experiencing the 
greatest jileasure from the operation. 

Throughout tlie region visited the men, while taking their sweat 
baths, are accustomed to use a cap made of the skin of some waterfowl, 
usually the red- or black throat loon. The skin is cut open along the 
belly and removed entire, minus the neck, wings and legs; it is then 
dried and softened so as to be pliable aiid is fastened together at the 
neck in such a way that it can be worn on the head. Owing to the 
intense heat generated in the fire pit, the bathers, who are always 
males, are obliged to use respirators to protect their lungs. These are 
made of fine shavings of willow or sjiruce bound into the form of an 
oblong i)ad formed to cover the mouth, the chiii, and a xiortion of tlie 
cheeks. These pads are convex externally and concave within; cross- 
ing the concave side is a small wooden rod, either round or square, so 

that the wearer can 
grasp it in his teeth 
ami thus hold the 
respirator in posi- 
tion. 

Some of the res- 
pirators are made of 
shavings bound to- 
gether at eat*li end 
by a tew strands of 
the same material 
and furnislied with 
a wooden holder. 
Others are more 
front. vio,v (t). elaboFiitely luade, US 

in the example from 

Shaktolik shown in figure 00. This is a little over 5 inches in length 
and 4 inches broad, and is made of fine wood shavings; it is smoothly 
oval in outline, with the border rounded by means of a rope-like band 
of shavings tightly wound wdtli a cord made of the same material, 
lncl(»8ed within this oval ring is a soft mass of shavings held in posi- 
tion by a loosely twisted cord made of the same. On the inner side 
the shavings are packed loosely and held in position by the rod or 
inoutlipiece which crosses the pad horizontally. 


DWELLING HOUSES 


Tlie dwelling houses are the domain of the women. From one to 
three families may occupy the platforms in the single room which the 
house contains, but each is quite separate and independent in all of its 
domestic arrangements. Each woman who is the head of a family has 
an oil lamp beside her sleeping bench where she sews or carries on her 
household work. Her own cooking utensils and wooden dishes for food, 
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togfether a\ ith the istock of seal oil, dried salinoii, and other articles of 
domestic, economy, are kept at one side of the platform or iii a comer 
of the room devoted to this purpose. 

When the tune approaches for the preparation of a meal, a fire is 
built in the middle of the room and the food made ready, after which 
each woman places a quantity m one or more wooden dishes, takes it to 
the kashim, and sets it beside her husband, father, or whoever she has 
provided for. 

CniLDBlETH 

During: childbirth old women who are reputed to have skill iu such 
matters act as niidwives. Formerly, among* the Unalit, when a woman 
was confined with her first child she was considered unclean and imt out 
in a tent or other shelter by herself for a certain period. This custom is 
now becoming obsolete, but it is still observed by the Fskiuio of 
Kaviak peninsula, by the Maleinut, and by other remote tribes. In one 
case that came to my knowledge a young Maleinut woman was confined 
with her first child at a village on the lower Yukon. It was midwinter, 
but she was put outside iu a small brush hut covered with snow and 
her fo(wl handed her by her husband through a small opening. Despite 
the intensely cold weather, she was kept there for about two months. 

When a child is born it is given the name of the last person who 
died in the village, or the name of a deceased relative who may have 
lived in another place. The child thus becomes the namesake and 
representative of the dead person at the feast to the dead, as described 
under the heading of that festival. In case the child is born away 
from the village, at a camp or on the tundra, it is commonly given the 
name of the first object that catches its mother’s eyes, such as a hush 
or other plaut, a mountain, lake, or other natural object. 

The name thus given is sometimes changed. When a person becomes 
old he takes a new name, hoping thereby to obtain an extension of life. 
The new name given is usually indicative of some personal peciiliiiriry, 
and, after a person makes a change of this kind, it is consKleix?d 
improper to mention the former one. Some of the Maleinut dislike 
very mueh to pronounce their own names, and it a man be asked his 
name he will apfiear <ionfused and will generally turn to a bystander, 
asking him to give the desired information. 

Formerly it was a common custom to kill female children at birth if 
they were not wanted, and girls were often killed when from 4 to 0 
years of age. Children of this sex are looked upon as a burden, since 
they are not capable of contributing to the food siip[)ly of the family, 
wliile they add to the number of persons to be maintained, vvhen 
infants are killed they are taken out naked to the graveyard and there 
exposed to the cold, their mouths being 'filled with snow, so that they 
will free;>:e to death quickly. 

Jifear St Michael I saw a young Maleinut girl of 10 or 12 years, 
18 BTH 19 
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who, soon after birth, had lieen exposed in this inanner with her mouth 
filled with snow. Fortunately for the child, this occurred close to a 
trading station. By accident the trader found her a few moments 
later, and by threats succeeded in making the mother take her back. 
The child was afterward reared without further attempt on tlie jiart of 
the ]nirents to take its life. 

One of the Eskimo told me that if a man had a girl not more than 5 
or C years old who cried much, or if he disliked it for any reason, or 
found it difficult to obtain food for the family, he would take it far out 
on the ice at sea or on the tundra during a severe snow storm, and 
there abandon it to jierish by exposure. 

A man at St Michael was in my house one day and told me in a 
casual way that his wife had given birth to another girl, and added, 
^‘At first I was going to throw it away on the tundra, and then I could 
not, for it was too dear to me.” This man was one of the most intcdli- 
gent Eskimo 1 knew. He had been associated with the Eussians and 
other white men since early boyhood, and was one of the so called con 
verts of tlie Eussian church ; yet the idea that a man was not iierfectly 
justified in disposing of a girl child as he saw fit never for a moment 
occurred to him. 

On the other hand, a pair of childless Eskimo frequently adoi)t a 
child, either a girl or a boy, preferably the .latter. This is done so that 
when they die there will be some one left whose duty it will be to make 
the (uistoinary feast and offerings to their shades at the festival of the 
dead. All of the Eskimo apjiear to have great dread of dying without 
being assured that their shades will be remembered during the fes- 
tivals, fearing if neglected that they would thereby suffer destitution 
in the future life. 

In March, 1880, while on a journey to Sledge island, just south of 
Bering strait, we were accompanied for the last 75 miles by the wife of 
our Eskimo interpreter, who was a fine looking woman of about 30 
years and was heavy with child. She went with us in order that her 
confinement might take place among her own peojde, who lived on the 
island. Notwithstanding her condition, she tramped steadily through 
the snow with the rest of us day after day, and on the morning of our 
arrival at the island she was in the room with us talking and laughing 
when she became suddenly ill, went to her mother’s house, and was 
delivered of a fine boy in less than half an hour. Directly after the 
birth a shaman came in and borrowed from me a drum and a small 
ivory carving of a white whale, which I had purchased on the road. 
The father explained that the image of the wiiale was borrowed to jmt 
in the (diild’s mou th so as to feed him upon something that would make 
him grow up a fine liunter. Tlie shaman beat the drum and sang for 
half an hour over the boy to make him stout-hearted and manly. The 
woman remained at tliis village a few days and then walked back the 
75 miles to her lioine, carrying the child on her back. 
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PUBERTY 

Among the Malemut, and southward from the lower Yukon and adja- 
cent districts, when a girl reaches the age of puberty she is considered 
unclean for forty days; she must therefore live by herself in a corner of 
the bouse with her face to the wall, and always keep her hood over her 
head, with her hair hanging disheveled over her eyes. During this time 
she must not go out by day and but once each night when every one is 
asleep, but if it is summer the girl commonly lives in a rough shelter out- 
side the house. At the end of the period she bathes and is clothed in 
new garments, after which she may be taken in marriage. The same 
custom fonnerly prevailed among the Dnalit, but at present the girl is 
secluded behind a grass mat in one corner of the room for the period of 
only four days, during which time she is said to be 
meaning she becomes a woman, and is considered unclean. A peculiar 
atmosphere is supposed to surround her at this time, and if a young 
man should come near enough for it to touch him it would render him 
visible to every animal he might hunt, so that his success as a hunter 
would be gone. Should a considerable time pass after a girl reaches 
puberty and no suitor appear, the father accumulates a large amount 
of food and makes a festival for the purpose of auuouncing that his 
daughter is ready for marriage. 

MARRIAGE 

Among the Unalit when a young man sees a girl he wishes to marry 
he tells his parents and one of them goes to the girl^s parents to ask 
their consent. Having obtained this, the suitor dresses in his finest 
clothing and goes to the bride’s house with a new suit of garments, 
which he puts upon her and she becomes bis wife. If the parents of 
either party have no children at home, the newly married ctouple go to 
live with them; otherwise they set up an establishment of their own, 
either building a new house or sharing one with some one else. 

The Unalit frequently marry first cousins or remote blood relatives 
with the idea that in such a case a wife is nearer to her husband. One 
man said that in (jase of famine, if a man’s wife was from another family 
she would steal food from him to save her own life, while the husband 
would die of starvation; but should a woman be of his own blood she 
would share fairly with him. The wife is considered to become more a 
part of the husband’s family than he of hers. However, brothers and 
sisters, and step brothers and step-sisters, do not intermarry. 

From the lower Yukon to the Kuskokwim child betrothals are com- 
mon and may occur in two ways. The parents of a very small girl 
who have no son may agree with the parents of several sons that one 
of the boys shall live with them and become the girl’s husbiiiul. Again, 
a young boy may sometimes choose a family, containing a girl, in which 
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he would like to live. In such case he takes with him his clothing 
and implements, besides a fine suit of clothes for his future bride, and 
leaving his own parents, goes to the people whom he has adopted, and 
transfers filial duty of every kind to his iidopted father to the exclusion 
of his own parents. In such cases the girl is frequently not over 4 or 5 
years of age. Sometimes such arrangements are made by a couple 
to take efl’ect when the first girl is born. 

In these child marriages when the girl reaches puberty both she and 
her husband are considered unclean, and neither of them is permitted 
to take part in any work for a month, at the end of which period the 
young husband takes presents to the kashim and distributes them. 
After this he enjoys the rights of other heads of families. 

Men who are able to provide for them frequently take two or even 
more wives. In such cases the first wife is regarded as the head of the 
family and has charge of the food, but either may carry food to the 
kashim for the husband. A man may discard a wife who is a scold, or 
unfaitliful to him, or who is niggardly with food, keeping the best for 
herself. On the other hand, a w oman may leave a man w^ho is cruel to 
her or w ho fails to iirovide the necessary subsistence. When a husband 
finds that his wife is unfaithful he may beat her, but he rarely avenges 
himself on the man concerned, although at times this may form an 
excuse for an affray where enmity had previously existed between the 
parties. An old man told me that in ancient times when the husband 
and a lover quarreled about a woman they were disarmed by the neigh- 
bors and then settled the trouble with their fists or by wrestling, the 
victor in the struggle taking the woman. It is a common custom for 
two men living in different villages to agree to become bond fellows, or 
brothers by adoption. Having made this arrangement, whenever one 
of the men goes to the other’s village he is received as tlie bond 
brother’s guest and is given the use of his host’s bed with his wife 
during his stay. When the visit is returned the same favor is extended 
to the other, couseiinently neither family knows who is the father of 
the children. Men who have made this arrangement term one another 
^ each terms the other one’s wife im /r-w'-ywA*, and tiie chil- 

dren of the two families call each other Mt knim'. Among people south 
of the Yukon the last term is sometimes used between children of two 
families wdiere the man has married the discarded wife of another. 

It is frequently the case that a man enjoys the rights of a husband 
before living regularly with the woman he takes for a wife, and noth- 
ing wrong is thought of it, unmarried females being considered free to 
suit theinselv'es in this regard. 

MORATj CIIAKACTEK1BTIC8 

Blood revenge is considered a sacred duty among all the Eskimo, and 
it is a common thing to find men who dare not visit certain villages 
because ol a blood feud existing, owing to their having killed some one 
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whose near relatives live in the place. On different occasions i had 
men go with me where they dared not go without the protection afforded 
by a white man’s presence. In one place a man kept by me like a 
shadow for two days and slept touching me at night. The man who 
heJd the feud against him would come into the house where we stopped 
and sit for hours watching the one with me like a beast of ])rey, and the 
mere fact that my Eskimo companion was with a white man was ail 
that saved him. 

In another case a boy of 14 years shot and killed a man who had 
murdered his father when the boy was an infant. The duty of blood 
revenge belongs to the nearest male relative, so that if the son is an 
infant, and too young to avenge his father at the time, it rests with him 
to seek revenge as soon as he attains puberty. If a man has no son, 
then his brother, father, uncle, or whosoever is nearest of kin must 
avenge him. 

In the case of the boy mentioned, the man who had killed his father 
lived in the same village with him until he became grown. One morn- 
ing, as the man was preparing to hitch up his dogs and start on a trip, 
the boy’s uncle handed him a loaded ride and told him that it was time 
to avenge his father’s death; the boy at once went outside and, taking 
deliberate aim, shot the man dead. Fortunately the dead man had no 
relatives, or it would have devolved upon them to retaliate by killing 
the boy. 

Owing to this custom, a man who has killed another watches inces- 
santly, and in the end his eyes acquire a peculiar restless expression 
which the Eskimo have learned to recognize at once. Several of them 
told me that they could always recognize a man who had killed another 
by the expression of his eyes, and from cases ob.ierved by myself I think 
that this is undoubtedly true. 

The desultory feud existing between the Kotzebue sound Maleinut 
and the Tiiine of the interior partakes of the character of blood revenge, 
except that each side seeks to avenge the death of relatives or fellow 
tribesmen upon any of the opposing tribe. 

Stealing from people of the same village or trilie is regarded as 
wrong. The thief is made ashamed by being talked to in the kashim 
when all the people are present, and in tliis way is freiiiieutly forced to 
restore the articles he has taken. An old man at St Michael told me 
that once a number of men took an incorrigible thief and while some 
held him others beat him on the back of his hand until lie roared with 
pain, but that the fellow stole just the same afterward, and nothing 
further was done except to talk to him in the kashim. To steal Irom a 
stranger or from people of another tribe is not considered wrong so 
long as it does not bring trouble on the community. 

The Eskimo living about the trading stations have adopted some 
ideas in regard to this matter from the whites. As a result of this, 
coupled with the memory of some wholesome chastisements that have 
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followed tbeft at various times, tbe property of white meu »s tolerably 
safe iu most places. 

The only feeling of conscience or moral duty that I noted among the 
Eskimo seemed to be an instinctive desire to do that which was most 
conducive to the general good of the community, a« looked at from their 
point of view. Whatever experience has taught them to be best is 
done, guided by superstitious usages and customs. If asked why they 
do certain things, they wodld almost invariably reply, ‘*We have 
always done so.’’ But in most cases an underlying reason could be 
obtained if they were questioned further, and if they had suflScient 
confidence in the questioner to express themselves to him freely regard- 
ing their deepest beliefs. 

A curious innate distrust of strangers, or of people apart from them^ 
selves, was shown by the common demand for pay in advance when 
they were asked to do anything for white men. This was seen repeat- 
edly among the Unalit, yet I do not suppose that in all their dealings 
with white men during recent years they had known oi an instance in 
which one was employed without being paid in full. 

In the same way they would hesitate and even refuse to give white 
men any articles of value to be paid for at another time. On the other 
hand, it was a constant practice among them to obtain credit at the 
trading stations, to be paid when they should have procjured the neces- 
sary skins. In this, however, they were very honest, paying all debts 
contracted in this manner. 

During my residence at St Michael I saw men trusted for goods who 
came from distant villages and were scarcely known by sight to the 
traders. This would often happen when the man lived in a village 100 
or 200 miles away. 

On one occasion an Eskimo came to St Michael in midwinter from 
near Kotzebue sound, bringing a mink skin to settle a debt which he 
had contracted with the trader the previous year. If this man had 
desired to do so, he need not have come and the trader would have 
had no means of obtaining his pay. This was but one of many such 
cases that came to my notice. 

A curious part of this custom was that very often the same Eskimo 
who would be perfectly honest and go to great trouble and exertion to 
settle a debt would not liesitate to steal from the same trader. Among 
themselves this feeling is not generally so strong, and if a man borrows 
from another and fails to return the article he is not held to account 
for it. Tills 18 done under the general feeling that if a person has 
enough property to enable him to lend some of it, he has more than he 
needs. The one who makes the loan under these circumstances does 
not even feel justified in asking a return of the article, and waits for it 
to be given back voluntarily. 

My interpreter, a full-blood Eskimo, once told me that be had loaned 
an old pistol the season before and the borrower had never returned 
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it. I asked him why he did not ask for it, as they lived near each 
other in the same village. To this he replied that he could not, and 
must wait for the man to bring the pistol back of his own accord, 

is common only among those Eskimo who have had consider- 
able intercourse with white men. This custom has evidently come about 
through indiscriminate giviiig of presents. From SSt Michael south- 
ward to the Yukon mouth, and thence up the river to (Jhukwhfik, the 
people have had more dealings with white men than elsewhere in the 
region covered by my travels. They were also the most persistent 
beggars that I met, and in some villages were so importunate that they 
fairly drove me away 

The jmople not accustomed to meeting white men were little addicted 
to begging, and their manners were usually much more frank and 
attrac^tive. 

Hospitality is regarded as a duty among the Eskimo, so far as con- 
cerns their own friends in the surrounding villages, and to strangers 
in certain cases, as well as to all guests visiting the villages during 
festivals. By the exercise of hospitality to their friends and the ]»eople 
of neighboring villages their good will is retained and they are saved 
from any evil influence to which they might otherwise be subjected. 
Strangers are usually regarded with more or less suspicion, and in 
ancient times were commonly put to death. 

During my sledge journeys among them I experienced a hospitable 
reception at most of the places, but on a few occasions the people were 
sullen and disobliging, apparently resenting my presence. At Oape 
Nome and on Sledge island during a winter visit I found the people 
extremely kind and hospitable. 

At the time of our arrival at Sledge island the inhabitants were so 
destitute that their dogs had all died of starvation, and some of the 
people were living upon scraps. Owing to the lack of food for our 
dugs the trader and myself decided to return at once to the mainland, 
but the headman and several of the other villagers surrouiuled us, 
urging us to stay over two nights, in order that they might sliow their 
api)reciation of our visit, and assuring ns at the same time that they 
would find something for onf dogs. 

True to his jironiise, the headman went out among the villagers and 
the women soon came to us, bringing little fragments of seal meat, 
blubber, and flsli, so that we Anally gatherc<l enough food for our dogs. 
We were shown to the best house in the ])lace, and in the evening, when 
we had unrolled our blankets, the headman aske<l if we wished to 
sleep. When we replied that we did, he at once sent out all of tlie 
peo]de who had congregated there with the exception of the owners of 
the house. 

Stopping on Sledge island at this time we found a number of King 
islanders Irom farther north in Bering strait. Tliey ha<l come down the 
coast, visiting at various villages in order to live upon the people, as 
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the food supply at their own home had been exliausted. Tliey were a 
strong, energetic set ot* men, and, being bold and dishonest, did not 
hesitate to bully and otherwise terrify the more i>eaceable villagers into 
8Ui>plying them with food. 

In the morning after my arrival at Sledge island a knife was stolen 
from my box of trading goods, and on making this known to the head- 
man he sent out a small boy, who returned in a few moments witli the 
knile, everyone apparently knowing who had committed the theft. 

A little later one of the King island men, who was sitting close by 
me, and who had traveled down the coast with the trader and myself 
the previous day, tried to steal a small article from me but was 
detected in the act, and 1 at once ordered him to leave the house. To 
this he paid no attention. I then seized him by the right arm, and 
when he saw that I was in earnest his face grew dark with passion, but 
he did not hesitate to take up his mittens and leave the room. He did 
not return during the day, but that evening when the people had left the 
room and the trader and myself were preparing for bed, we noticed that 
the headman of the village was still seated by the entrance way on the 
other side of the room, although everyone else hail left and the family 
occupying the house were asleep. Making down our beds upon the 
floor, we wrapped ourselves in the blankets. We had a suspicion that 
the cause of the headman’s presence was due to the trouble that I had 
had with the King islander during the day, and 1 awoke several times 
dining the night and found him sitting wakeful by the entrance hole. 
About 3 oclock the next morning I was awakened by a slight noise, 
and, raising my head cautiously, heard someone creeping in through the 
passageway. A moment later the head of the thief whom I had sent 
out and shamed before his companions the day before was thrust into 
the room. In an instant the watchful headman had taken him by the 
shoulder and spoke rapidly to him in an undertone. In a few minutes 
the King islander drew back and went away. The headman remained 
in his place until we arose in the morning. During the day we left 
the island and at a hut on the mainland encountered the same King 
islamler, he having left the village immediately after going out of the 
house. 

I have always considered that the watch kept by the headman dur- 
ing that night was all that prevented an attempt by the King islander 
to obtain revenge for my having oti’euded him. 

When we came to the tirst hut on the mainland, upon our return 
from the island, the Eskimo living there urged us to remain all night, 
and when we refused to do this he insisted on our going in to eat some 
crabs and dried fish with him before resuming our journey. 

Kear Cape Darby we were welcomed in a cordial way and made to 
join in a feast of freshly killed seal, and in villages on the lower Yukon 
I met tlie same hospitable treatment. 

At some other places our reception was the reverse of this. In the 
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large village of Koiiigaiiagnmnt, near the month of the Kuskokwim, 
I was given a very surly reception, and it was almost necessary for me 
to nse force before I conld get anyone to guide me to the next village. 
On the contrary, at Askiunk and Kaialigamnt, in the same district, the 
peo]>le ran out at oiir approach, unharnessed onr dogs, put onr sledges 
on ttie framework, and carried onr bedding into the kashim with the 
greatest good will 

At King island, in Bering strait, the same sjiirit was shown by the 
people during the visit of the Gortrin, when they insisted on having us 
enter their houses. Tlicir attention sometimes became embarrassing, 
as in one instance when 1 was stopping in a house on the outer side of 
Bt Michael island. An old man came home from iishing in the afternoon 
auil was given a small tray containing tomcod livers and berries, kneaded 
by his wife into a kind of ])aste. Prom his trinket box ho took an old 
Simon fastened to a short wooden handle and began eating the mix- 
ture with great pleasure, until he suddenly remembered that there was 
a guest present. At this he stopped eating and, wiping the bowl of the 
S])Oon on the toe of his sealskin boot, gravely handed it and the dish 
to me, whereupon 1 declined them with equal gravity. 

That morning I had fallen into the water while hunting, and as a 
consequence remained iu the house all day to dry my clothes. At one 
time or another during the day nearly everyone iu the village came to 
see me, and in every instance my hostess placed a few toracods before 
the callers. 

This jmictice of offering a small quantity of food to guests is con- 
sidered to be proiier among the Eskimo. Wherever 1 visited them, 
anil any jieople of the same village came in in a social way, they were 
given food, unless everyone was on the verge of famine. 

On Oiitober .3, 1878, 1 arrived at Kigiktauik in alargekaiak with two 
paddle men. As we drew near the village one of the men welcomed 
us by firing his gun in the air, and then ran down to help us land, after 
which he led the way to his house. The room was jiartly filled with 
bags of seal oil and other food supplies, and the remaining space was 
soon occupied by a dozen or more villagers, who came to see us and 
were regaled with the tea that was left after I had finished my supper, 
and soon after my blankets were taken to the kashim, where 1 retired. 

A small knot of Eskimo were gathered in the middle of the room 
around a blanket spread on the floor, and were deeply interested in a 
game of jmker, the stakes being musket caps, which were used for chips. 
Scattered about on the floor and sleeping beuches were a number 
of men and boys iu varying stages of nudity, which was entirely Justi- 
fied by the oppressive heat arising from the bodies of the people congre- 
gated ill the tightly closed room. Two small seal-oil lamps, consisting 
of saucer-shape clay dishes of oil with moss wicks, threw a dim light 
on the smoke-blackened interior. In a short time the planks were 
taken up from over the fire pit, and a roaring fire was built for a sweat 
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batli. The men and boys brought in their urine tubs, and 'wore loon- 
skin caps on their heads. Each one had a respirator made of fine wood 
shavings woven into a pad to hold in the teeth to cover the lips and 
nostrils, without which it would not have been possible for them to 
breathe in the stitling heat. When the wood had ■ burned down to a 
bed of coals the cover was replaced over the smoke bole in the roof, 
and when the men had perspired enough they bathed and then went 
out to take a cold-water douche. 

In the winter of 1880 I traveled around the northern coast of Norton 
sound and found many of the villages on the verge of famine. This 
was due mainly to the fact that they had eaten most of their supplies 
early in the season, trusting to the weather being such that they could 
take sufiBcient fish for their needs later on. As the winter turned out 
to be excessively severe, nearly all of the dogs along this coast were 
starved and the people were on very short allowance.for a long time. 
Just north of Unalaklit 1 camped in a small hut 10 by 12 feet in area 
and feet high in the middle. Three families were living in this 
house, and including my party numbered sixteen adults who occupied 
the room that night. The air was so fool that when a candle was 
lighted it went out, and a match would flare up and immediately become 
extinguished as though dipped in water. After making a hoh« in one 
corner of the cover of the smoke hole the air became sufliciently pure 
for us to pass the night without ill effect. 

At the village of (luaktolik, just beyond the last place mentioned, I 
found a room 16 by 20 feet in area and 6 feet high, where we numbered 
twenty-five people during the night of our stay. 

Wherever we found the people with a small food supply they were 
usually (juiet and depressed ; but at a village on the northern shore of 
Norton sound, where food was plentiful, everyone appeared to be in 
the greatest good humor. 

During the summer food is more abundant than in winter, and the 
people are more cheerful at that season and inclined to give a heartier 
welcome to a stranger. Tlie winter season being one of possible famine, 
there is generally a slight feeling of uncertainty regarding the future. 

When we landed from the Corwin at a summer trading village on 
the shore of Uotham inlet, in Kotzebue sound, we were surrounded at 
once by two or three hundred people, all shouting and smiling good 
naturedly. They crowded about us with the greatest curiosity, and 
several at once volunteered to carry my camera and box of trading 
goods to one of the lodges. We walked along in the midst of a rabble 
of fur clad figures and a great variety of strong odors which they 
exhaled. The dirty brown faces, ornamented with the huge stone 
labrets of the men and the tattooed chin lines of the women, were alive 
with animation ; their mouths were wide oi)en and their eyes glistened 
with curiosity and excitement. Before ns moved a crowd of fat chil- 
dren, who tried to run ahead and look back at tlie same time, so that 
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they were constantly falling over one another* Entering one of the 
lodges where the owner had carried my stock of trading goods, I pro- 
ceeded to purchase such ethnological material as was brought me by 
the people. 

The eagerness to see the strangers was so great that a dense crowd 
outside pressed against the frail walls of the lodge until the frame- 
work was broken in several places. At this the owner became offended 
and insisted on my giving him a present to pay for the damage thus 
done by his fellow-villagers. 

At Cape Espenberg we landed at another summer village of five 
lodges, where some thirty people were stopping. Several u])turned 
sleils and umiaks, and supplies of dried seal and walrus meat lay scat- 
tered about, and a freshly killed seal was lying under an old piece of 
sealskin. 

Fastened to stakes in a circle about the camp were over twenty dogs, 
which set up a howl of welcome as we landed, their cries being joined 
by the voices of the children. The women and children ran down to 
the shore to meet us, and the whole party was very friendly. 

At Cape Lisburiie we found a camp of people from Point Hope. 
Nine umiaks were drawn up on the shore and braced up on one edge 
by sticks and paddles. Scattered almut on the ground were sealskin 
bags of oil and large pieces of walrus and whale meat. Just back of 
the umiaks were the conical and round-top lodges, where the men 
and the women of the camp were walking about or sitting in the sun, 
engaged in sewing or in other work. These people were dressed in fur 
clothing, which was very ragged and daubed with dirt and grease, 
presenting an extremely filthy appearance. In one of the lodges an 
old woman, stripped to the waist, was rolling up a bed. Children 
played about the lodges with small, fat puppies, and numerous well fed 
dogs prowled listlessly through the camp. 

Between the lodges ran a clear, sparkling brook, entering the sea 
over the pebbly beacb, and Just back of the camp rose high cliffs, 
fronting the shore. 

Before we left they broke camp. The umiaks were launched, oil 
bags, tents, clothing, meat, and supplies were bundled into them, and 
several dogs being harnessed to the towline from each umiak, they 
started up the coast, a single person from each umiak remaining on 
shore to drive the dogs. 

The people of the islands and shore of Bering strait and Kotzebue 
sound are notorious among the trading vessels for pilfering. On 
several occasions the villagers of Cape Prince of Wales fairly took 
possession of vessels with small crews, and carried off whatever they 
wished. 

While in the village at East cape, Siberia, the children were con- 
stantly trying to steal small objects from me and repeatedly attempted 
to take my handkerchief from my pocket. At Point Hope, while I was 
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baying ethnological specimens in the village, one of the inen snddenly 
began talking and demanded some tobacco, saying that he bad not 
been paid enongli for something which he had sold me. He assnmed an 
air of anger and in a load voice and with many gestares tried to bully 
me into giving him something additional; while lie was motioning with 
bis hands to emphasize his demands I noticed that he had concealed 
in his palm a small comb, which I at once recognized as having been 
stolen from my box of trading goods. I immediately grasped his wrist 
and wrested the comb from his hand, calling him a thief. His com- 
panions, who had undonbtedly seen him take the article, laughed at 
him in ridicule at his being caught, whereupon he slunk away without 
further word. 

As with all savages, the Eskimo are extremely sensitive to ridicule 
and are very quick to take otfense at real or seeming slights. 

When among their own tribesmen in large villages they frequently 
become obtrusive, and the energetic, athletic people about the 
shores of Bering strait and northward are inclined to become over- 
bearing and domineering when in snthcient numbers to warrant it. On 
the other band, when traveling away from their native ])1aces in 
small numbers, among strangers, they become very <iuiet and mild- 
mannered. When we landed at Point Hope a great crowd of people 
came running down to the beach, crying, “fl-sfrt', meaning “a 

present, a present,” and caught hold of ns on either side. They hung 
to our arms and clothing, continually asking for presents. Two men 
ran along on each side of the captain of the Conrin, begging for the 
gloves he wore, while others keiit trying to steal some tobacco leaves 
which I was carrying under my arm. 

The whalers give the iieople of this locality a bad reputation, as they 
do likewise those of Point Barrow. During the summer of our visit a 
whaling vessel was crushed by the ice pack just off Point Barrow, and 
the crew threw upon the ice a large (juantity of provisions, clothing, 
and other articles before the vessel sank. The Eskimo at the point 
had seen the accident and with their dog sleds hurried out to the 
wreck where they at once set to work to loot everything they could get 
hold of. They ran aloft like monkeys and cut away the sails, which, 
with the sails of the small boats, they carried ashore. 

They stole the clothes chests of the officers, the chronometers, charts, 
and the ship’s books; the latter they tore up, and the next day, when 
the officers tried to recover some of their clothes, they refused to deliver 
them, and wore them about before the eyes of the owners. The 
wrecked crew w'ent ashore and caini>ed near the place occupied by the 
Eskimo, who were living upon canned meats and crackers from the 
ship’s stores, and refused to permit any of the whalers to take any 
unless it was paid for with some of the small supply of tobacco which 
had been saved. As a consequence, the wrecked crew were forced to 
give up what few things they bad been able to save and were forced 
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to live for some time uimn seal and walrus meat, while their Eskimo 
neighbors were feasting upon the provisions from the wreck. 

Owing to the constant danger of beiiig wrecked at this point and 
cast ashore among these i>eople, the whalers fear to offend them 
and constantly make them presents. The Eskimo recognize this as 
being a sort of peace oflFeriug resulting from a feeling of fear, and 
they are therefore insolent and overbearing. When they came on 
board the Corwin they were sulky, and any slight contradiction seemed 
to render them very angry. 

The Malemnt at the head of Kotzebue sound are another vigorous, 
overbearing tribe. As among the Eskimo of Bering strait, they are 
quarrelsome and have frequent bloody affrays among themselves. The 
Unalit and Yukon people regard them with the greatest fear and hatred 
and say that they are like dogs— always showing their teeth and ready 
to fight. The Malemut are the only Eskimo who still keep up the old 
fend against tlie Tinnc, and are a brave, hardy set of men. They are 
extremely reckless of human life, and a shaman was killed by them 
during my residence at St Michael, because, they said, “he told loo 
many lies.” 

They buy whisky from trading vessels and have drunken orgies, dur* 
ing which several persons are usually hurt or killed. In 1879 a fatal 
<iuurrel of this kind took place on Kotzebue sound; the people said it 
was the fault of the Americans for selling tliem whisky, and the rela 
lives of the dead men threatened to kill with impunity the first white 
man they could in order to have blood revenge. 

They also had the reputation of being extremely treacherous among 
themselves, not hesitating to kill one another, even of their own tribe, 
when Opportunity offered while hunting in the mountains — a gun or a 
few skins being sufficient incentive. As a consequence, hunters among 
this tribe would not go into the mountains with each other, unless they 
chanced to be relatives or had' become companions by a sort of 
formal adoption. 

One intelligent Malemut, who was a fine hunter, told me it was very 
hard work to hunt reindeer in the inountaiiis, as a man could only 
sleep a little, having to watch that other men did not surprise and kill 
him. 

One winter, while preparing for a sledge journey into the Malemut 
country, my Unalit interpreter begged me not to go, saying that the 
Malemut were very bad people. He was si on followed by the head- 
man of the Unalit at St Michael, who rei)eated the injunction, assuring 
me that the “dogs of Malemut” would surely kill me if 1 went. 

On the other hand, the Malemut despise the Unalit, saying that they 
are cowards ami like children. When the Corwin anchored off Cape 
Prince of Wales in Bering strait, the people came oil* to us in a number 
of umiaks. They halted at some distance from the vessel and shouted, 
“ nu Jcu-rCiky^^ meaning “ good, good,” in order to assure us of 
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their friendly disposition. When they were motioned to come along- 
side, they approached hesitatingly until some of them recognized me, 
having seen me during a visit they had made to St Michael the previ- 
ous year. At this they began to shout vociferously to attract my 
attention, and immediately came on board. This lack of confidence 
was caused by the fact that these people had looted a small trading 
vessel the year before, and later in the same season, when they boarded 
a larger ship, they had been very roughly handled. 

When the trading umiaks from the shores of Bering strait made 
their summer visits to St Michael, the iieople were always remarkably 
civil and <j[uiet, in marked contrast to their manner wben seen about 
their native place. At Cape Prince of Wales I went ashore in a small 
boat with a couple of men. On our way we met an umiak with twelve 
or fifteen paddlers; as they came near they turned and paddled straight 
at our little dingy, whooping and shouting at the top of their voices 
and coming so directly at us that I feared they would run us down. 
When within a boat’s length the paddle men on one side suddenly 
backed water while those of the other side made a heavy stroke, causing 
the big umiak to turn as on a pivot and shoot astern of us. As we 
landed several hundred people ran down to meet us and as many as 
could get hold of our boat seized it along the sides and dragged it some 
25 or 30 yards up the beach with us still seated in itj afterward, when 
I wished to go on board, it was only with the greatest difficulty that I 
could get one of them to help launch the boat. 

As already noted, the people at Point Hope were boisterous and 
confident when we saw them at home, but later in the season when we 
met several umiaks with people from that place near Cape Lisburne, 
they came within about 150 yards of the Corwin and then all raised 
their einjity hands over their heads, shouting ‘‘ nfi ku ruk^ 7iu-hi-ruk^^^ 
until the officer of the deck called to them, after which they came on 
board, but were very quiet. 

The Malemut extend their wanderings from Kotzebue sound even to 
Kuskokwim river and Bristol bay, but hardy as they are they have the 
same prudence in avoiding trouble while away from home. One case 
illustrating this came to my knowledge in connection with a party of 
them who were camping beside a village of Kuskokwim Eskimo. One 
of the Malemut became enraged at a Kuskokwim man, and hastened 
into his tent to obtain a weapon. Two of his comixanions went after 
him and tried to persuade him to give up his idea of revenge for the 
slight affront, but he refused to listen to them and went out. His two 
fellow tribesmen then took him, one by each arm, and walked along, 
still trying to dissuade him from his project. When he again refused 
to listen to them, the man on his right suddenly drew his long sheath 
knife and slashed him in the abdomen, completely disemboweling him, 
so that he sank down and died in a few moments. In speaking of it 
afterward, the man who had done the killing said that if they had 
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been among their own people he would not have interfered, but added : 
“ We were only a few among the Knskok wim men, and if our companion 
had killed one of their men they would have killed all of ns, and it 
was better that he should die.” 

It was not uncommon among the Eskimo, particularly about the 
shores of Bering strait and northward, for some man of great courage 
and superior ability to gather about him a certain following and then 
rule the people through fear; such men usually coulirmed their power 
by killing any one who opposed them. In order to keep their follow- 
ers in a friendly mood, they made particuhir effort to siipidy them 
with ail abundance of food in times of scarcity, or to give them presents 
of clothing at festivals; they also try to secure the good will of white 
men whenever they think it to their interest to do so. 

At Point Hope we saw such a chief, who had killed four men and 
had the entire village terrorized. The people were overawed by his 
courage and cunning, and hated him so much that a number of them 
went quietly to the captain of the Corwin and begged him to cairy the 
man away. 

During our stay at Point Hojie this fellow was never seen without a 
ride in his hand, and the people said he always carried it. During the 
trading on the Corwin, whenever one of the villagers was ottered a fair 
jirice for one of his articles and began to haggle for a greater one, this 
man would quietly take the goods offered and give them to the other, 
who would then accept them without another word. 1 tried to procure 
his photograiih, but he became very nervous and could not be made to 
stand quiet, until he was told that it would be very bad for him if he 
did not. As soon as I had taken his photograph he insisted on ha ving 
me stand in the same position that he had taken while being photo- 
graphed. Then he looked under the cloth covering the camera, and 
when he saw my image on the ground glass he appeared to bo greatly 
plcaseil, seeming to think that he had thus counteracted any ill effect 
that might follow in his own case. 

While stopping at a village near the head of Norton sound 1 was 
shown a man wdio was badly crippled, and my informant gave mo the 
history of the manner in whicli he received his injury. He went out 
with three companions hunting reindeer in the mountains, back of the 
bead of Norton sound. At night they made camp, and placing a 
spruce log under a light shelter, all lay down, aide by side, using the 
log for a pillow. A man who entertained enmity against one of the 
party had followed them from their own village; in the night, while they 
were asleep, he crept up and fired his rifle into the head of the man 
upon one side in such a manner that it was in line with the heads of 
the others, and the ball passed through the heads of three of the men, 
killing them instantly. The other one sprang to his feet, but before he 
could collect his wits he was struck down by the clubbed gun in the 
hands of the murderer, and beaten until he appeared to be dead. The 
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murderer then calmly returned to the village as though nothing had 
happened. In the course of the next twenty-four hours the man who 
had been lieaten managed to crawl back to the village, where, after a 
long illness, he finally recovered, but was badly crippled* for life. The 
one who had done the killing made no farther effort to molest him, and 
no one attempted to avenge him for the murder of the other three men. 
The murderer and the survivor continued live in the same village 
for years. 

The Alaskan Eskimo, so far as I observed, have no recognized chiefs 
except such as gain a certain influence over their fellow-villagers 
through superior shrewdness, wisdom, age, wealth, or shamanism. 
The old men are listened to with respect, and there are usually one 
or more in each village who by their extended acquaintance with the 
traditions, customs, and rites connected with the festivals, as well as 
being possessed of an unusual degree of common sense, are deferred to 
and act as chief advisers of the community. 

On the lower Yukon and beyond to Kuskokwim river such leaders 
are termed nm kulc, meaning literally ‘‘the head.^’ Among the Unalit 
Eskimo they are called aii-ahpu-Jcdk, “the one to whom all listen.’’ 

These terms are also apidied to men who gain a leadership by means 
of their greater shrewdness, whereby they become possessed of more 
property than their fellows, and by a judicious distribution of food 
and their superior force of character obtain a higher standing and a 
certain following among the people. 

The man who has accumulated much property, but is without ability 
to guide his fellows, is referred to merely as a rich man or tiUga, 

All Eskimo villages have a headman, whose influence is obtained 
through the general belief of his fellow villagers in his superior ability 
and good judgment. Those men possess no fixed authority, but are 
respected, and their directions as to the movements and occupations of 
the villagers are generally heeded. 

Ill some cases a headman may be succeeded by his sou when the 
latter has the necessary qualities. An example of this was the Eskimo 
iiauied Tiil ya-luk, the headman at Unalaklit, whose father had been 
one of the best headmen in that region. 

Ill some villages, where trading stations are established, the traders 
are accustomed to make a sort of chief by choosing men who are 
friendly to the whites, and who at the same time have a certain amount 
of influen<*e among their people. In order to have any standing in a 
position of this kind a man must be endowed with a greater amount 
of good sense and ability than the majority of his fellows. Usually 
these headmen have greater force of character than their associates 
and are eithei* feared or liked by them; in either case their position is 
assured. If at any time another man shows superior ability or skill in 
promoting the welfare of the village, the older leader may be replaced 
by common consent. 
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Among the Malemat, as also among the Eskimo of Bering strait and 
the adjacent Arctic coast, an active trade is carried on. 1 ii this region it 
is common for the shrewdest man in each village to accumulate several 
hnndreds of dollars’ worth of property and become a recognized leader 
among his fellows. 

The Eskimo are very jealous of anyone who accumulates much prop- 
erty, and in consequence these rich men, in order to retain the public 
good will, are forced to be very open-handed with the community and 
thus create a body of dependents. They make little festivals at which 
are distributed food and other presents, so that the people appreciate 
the fact that it is to their interest to encourage the man in his efi'orts 
toward leadership, in order that they may be benefited thereby. 

In every trading expedition these men are usually the owners of the 
umiaks, and control the others, even to the extent of doing their trad- 
ing for them, but the authority of such a loader lasts only so long as 
he is looked upon as a public benefactor. Such men make a imint of 
gathering an abundant supply of food every summer in order that they 
may feed the needy and give numerous festivals during the winter. 
Sometimes they obtain a stronger influence over the people by combin- 
ing tbe offices of shaman with those of headman. 

Whenever a successful trader among them accumulates property and 
food, and is known to work solely for his own welfare, and is careless 
of his fellow villagers, he becomes an object of envy and hatred which 
ends in one of two ways — the villagers may compel him to make a feast 
and distribute his goods, or they may kill him and divide his property 
among themselves. When the first choice is given him he must give 
away all he possesses at the enforced festival and must then abandon 
the idea of accumulating more, under fear of being killed. If he is 
killed his property is distributed among the people, entirely regardless 
of tbe claims of his family, which is left destitute and de])eudeut on 
the charity of others. This was done at the time of the killing of 
A-gCiu-ii-pai'-uk, at Unalaklit. This man was a native of the Kaviak 
peninsula, on the coast of Bering strait, and had been forced to leave 
there after having killed a man, for fear of the dead man’s relatives 
taking blood revenge. He had located at Fnalaklit, and by his domi- 
neering character and ability as a trader became one of the most prom- 
inent leaders among the people of that region. He plotted to capture 
and rob the trading station at St Michael, and was ijrevented from 
carrying out the plan only by the timidity these people manifest when 
dealing with white men. 

He constantly made trading voyages by nmiak to Bering strait in 
summer, and in winter made long sledge journeys. Wherever he went 
lie was accompanied by various hangers-on and was feared by the people 
he visited. During my residence I knew of several murders he had 
committed, some of which were very atrocious. In oue instance he 
18 BTH ^20 
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wished to go to St Michael in his umiah daring the summer, and being 
short of an oarsman he seized a woman living in Unalaklit and thrust 
her aboard the boat. The woman’s hnsband was crippled so that he 
needed her services, and to prevent his wife from going he hurried 
down to the shore and tried to detain her. This enraged the headman, 
who drew his knife and hilled the husband on the spot, and, leaving 
him where he lay, pushed off and made the trip, the wife serving at the 
oar daring the entire time. The following winter this man became 
extremely overbearing and very free with his threats toward vaiious 
people, and at last threatened the life of his brother-in-law for having 
refrised to join in the murder of some people in order to get their furs. 
The brother-in-law received information of this, and entering the man’s 
house one night while he was sleeping, struck him on the head with an 
ax, killing him instantly. The man’s son, a grown yonth, was sleeping 
in the room and sprang up at the sound of the blow and was struck 
down by his uncle, who had just slain the father. After this occur- 
rence the people of the surrounding villages felt greatly relieved. Yet, 
from that time forth, the man who had done the killing was constantly 
under the induence of fear from the expectation that blood revenge 
might be taken by relatives of the dead man. 

The nephew of this man killed a fur trader on Euskokwim river 
in a very brutal manner and was arrested by the fur traders at St 
Michael in the spring of 1877. Mis younger brother had been impli- 
cated in the murder, and as soon as Kdn'-fi-giin was arrested be turned 
to the men who took him, saying, “Kill me, but do not hurt my brother.” 
He kept repeating this, evidently thinking that the men would execute 
vengeance on him at once. He was placed on board a vessel and sent 
to San Francisco, where he was condemned to five years’ imprison- 
ment. There he was reported to have become an industrious workman 
and a favorite with the prison officials. 

The men who aspire to be leaders make it a special point to put 
themselves as nearly as possible on an equal footing with white men, 
and become very sullen and angry if they are not treated with greater 
consideration than their fellows. 

From Bering strait northward the rich man becomes known as 
M'-wf-a'-H/r, or the umiak owner. During the time that war was car- 
ried on between the tribes the best warrior planned the attack, and 
was known among the XJualit as mu-gcikh'-ch-M. He, however, had no 
fixed authority, as each one fought inde])endeutly of the others, but all 
combined in the general onslaught. An enemy was termed um'-l-Ms'- 
tA-gd, or “ one who is angry with me.” 

One born in another village is termed a-um'-td. A stranger is tAn- 
in'-u-hdkh', or “ seen the first time.” This term is also ax)plied to strange 
objects of any kind. A person belonging to the same clan is recog- 
nized as a relative, u-jo'-h4k'. 

The Eskimo of Borton sound speak of themselves as Yu'-plk, meaning 
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fine or complete people. An Indian, or Tinn6, is termed fn-M'-ltk, from 
iW-Wiy a louse egg; ” this is a term of derision, referring to the fact 
that the long hair of the Tinn6 is commonly filled with the eggs of 
these parasites. The Eskimo practice the tonsure, so that their hair is 
not so conspicuous as that of the Tinn4. The Bussians are termed 
Kas-ak, from Cossack; all other whites are known as A-gHl' 

Among the Unalit, with the exceptions meutioned below, whatever 
a man makes, or obtains by hunting, is his own. 

When a man dies some of his implements and other articles are 
placed by his grave and the remainder are divided among his children 
and other relatives, the fonner usually receiving the larger share. The 
wife generally makes the distribution soon after her husband’s death, 
often on the day of the funeral. In some cases, however, if a man’s 
blood relatives are greedy, they make the division among themselves, 
leaving very little for the family. 

To the sons usually pass the hunting implements, while the orna- 
ments and household articles go to the wife and daughters. If there 
are several sons the eldest get the least, the most valuable things 
being given to the youngest. Articles of particular value, such as 
heirlooms (pai-tuk), go to the youngest son, as does also the father’s 
rifle, which, however, is used by the eldest brother until the younger 
one is old enongh to use it. 

When a man dies his sous, if old enough, support the thmily; other- 
wise they are cared for by relatives. 

The most x)rodoctive places for setting seal and salmon nets are cer- 
tain rooky points which guard the entrances to bays. The right to use 
them is regarded as x)ersonal property, and is handed down from father 
to son. After the death of the father the sons use these places in com- 
mon until ail of the brothers, save one, get new places at unoccupied 
points. If anyone else puts a net in one of these places the original 
owner is permitted to take it out and put down his own. These net 
jilaces are sometimes rented or given out on shares, when the man who 
allows another to use his jdace is entitled to half the catch. 

The first deer, seal, white whale, or other kind of large game killed 
by a young man is brought to the village, and there one of the old men 
cuts it up and divides it among the villagers, without leaving a particle 
for the young hunter; this is done, they say, that the young man may 
be successful afterward in hunting. If a net is set for any particular 
game and something else is caught, the latter also is divided among 
the villagers in the same way, it being said that if this is done other 
animals of the same kind will come to the net. This is the practice 
when a white whale is caught in a seal net or a seal in a salmon net. 

Seals killed with gun or spear may be taken at once to the village, 
but all seals taken in nets in the fall must be stored in a cache built of 
stones and covered with logs and stones. These storage places are 
built on the shore near the places where the nets are set. The cache 
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is called M-4-n^k'. If a seal carcass is taken from tke netting place 
or from the caebe and carried to the village before tiie netting season 
is over, it is claimed that all the other seals trill know it and become 
angry, so that no more will be taken during that season. 

If meat is needed a piece of flesh may be cat from the seals and 
carried overland to the village, but a person must be very cautious 
and keep away from the shore. At the close of the netting season the 
seal bodies may be taken from the cache and carried to the village by 
water. 

The idea that unexpected game is a kind of treasure trove is flrmly 
fixed in the minds of these people. On occasions when 1 sent men out 
to shoot waterfowl and they chanced to kill a seal they always consid- 
ered the latter their own property, althongh they were hired to hunt 
and were paid for their time. In such instances if I obtained the seal 
it was by paying for it in addition to the regular wages. Their invari- 
able reply when asked about this would be: “You said nothing about 
killing a seal, so it is mine.” 

On one occasion, while stopping for a short time in a small village 
just west of Cape Darby, on the shore of Norton sound, I refused to 
buy the ivory carvings and other ethnological specimens ofl'ered, telling 
the villagers that I would return in a few days and buy the things they 
had to sell. On my return I found the entire village was offended at 
my having refused to buy their articles on the former visit, and not one 
of them would trade with me. 

As a rule the Eskimo sold their implements and ivory carvings at 
prices fixed by myself and seemed to regard it as a great piece of sport 
that anyone would be simple enough to purchase such objects. At 
Sabotnisky, on the Yukon, the people took whatever I oflered, and 
laughed over obtaining such prizes as needles, buttons, tobacco, etc, 
in exchange for such objects, saying that I was giving away my goods. 

In large villages the people would frequently struggle to get within 
reach of me, each striving to be first, saying that my goods would be 
gone before they could get any of them. At a village on the lower 
Y'ukou it was amusing to witness the absurd delight some of the natives 
exhibited when I bought their carvings aud other small objects. 

About St Michael the children were always pleased to be employed 
on little errands or jobs of light work, and they were eager to trap and 
bring me mice and shrews for specimens. They were given in return 
gnu caps, matches, or ship’s bread, and the deliberate gravity with 
which some of them would decide what they would have for a mouse 
was very amusing. They are very mischievous in a quiet way, delight- 
ing in petty practical jokes on one another. One day I surprised a boy 
10 years of age wbo was following close behind me mimicking my 
motions, while his comrades stood at a safe distance greatly enter- 
tained by the performance. 

The young men are cheerful, light-hearted, and fond of jokes and 
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amnsement. Daring my hunting excnrsions, whenever I had several 
young men along they were continually telling stories, joking, singing, 
etc. When in camp and during all-night festivals in winter I fre- 
quently heard them laugh at one another for being sleepy. At one 
of the bladder feasts a young fellow who could scarcely keep his eyes 
open replied to the sallies made at his expense by saying that he saw 
three of everything he looked at and accused his comrade sitting next 
to him of being unable to find his mouth Avith the food before him. 

Among the furs ofl'ered us at Point Hope was the skin of an Arctic 
hare with the tail of a fox sewed upon it as a practical Joke. After 
they had sold all of their valuable articles, they were persistent in 
offering worthless things, and would laugh heartily when these were 
rejected. The same men would return again and again, repeatedly 
offering something which had been refused, and seemed to be greatly 
amused each time. 

They are quick to express their ideas by signs when dealing with 
people who do not understand their language. At Point Hope the 
men kept bolding up their hands together in a cup-shape position, 
locking the palms and wagging their heads from side to side in a droli 
way to indicate that they wished to get some whisky with which to 
become drank. 

On the lower Yukon and southward there is a trading custom known 
as p&’tnkh' -tuh. When a person wishes to start one of these he takes 
some article into the kashim and gives it to the man with w'hom he 
wishes to trade, saying at the same time, “ It is a jfd-tukk'-tHL” The 
other is bound to receive it, and give in return some article of about 
e(iaa] value; the drst man then brings something else, and so they 
alternate until, sometimes, two men will exchange nearly everything 
they originally possessed; the man who received the iirst present being 
bound to continue until the originator wishes to stop. 

The fur traders sometimes take advantage of this custom to force an 
Eskimo to trade his furs when they can get them in no other way. A 
fur trader told me of securing in this way from one man the skins of 
30 mink, 8 land otters, 4 seals, and 2 cups and saucers; finally the 
Eskimo wished to give his rifie, but at that the trader stopped the 
transaction. 


TREATMENT OF DISEASE 

In treating diseases the most common method is for the shamans to 
perform certain incantations. There are cases, howe\'er, in which more 
direct methods are pursued; blood letting is commonly practiced to 
relieve inflamed or aching portions of the, body. For this purpose 
small lancets of stone or iron arc used. In one instance I saw a man 
lancing the scalp of his little girl’s head, the long, thin, iron point of 
the instrument being thrust twelve or fifteen times between the scalp 
and the sknll. 
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One of these lancets (figure 97) was obtained on the northern shore 
of Norton sound. It is a small, thin, double edge blade, of hard, pale- 

" greenish stone, 
an inch and an 
eighth in length, 
broad- 

Fig. Lancet points with nephrite (f). Cncd at 1 

the butt, I 

which is inserted in the split end of a short wooden handle .'j 

and wrapped tightly with a strong sinew cord. I saw other j 

old instruments of this kind made of slate, but at present ; 

most of the lancets are similar in shape but are made of iron. ! 

An aching tooth is extracted by placing the square point I 

of a piece of deerhorn against it and striking the other end :| 

a sharp blow with an object used as a mallet. I 

On the islands in Bering strait I saw men using long* I 

handle scratchers to relieve irritation caused by eruptions | 

on the skin or by parasites. Figure 98 illustrates one of :| 

these implements which was obtained on Sledge island. It ; ! 

consists of a wooden rod about 17 inches in length, having a 1 1 

thin-edge ivory disk an inch in diameter fitted on one end. \ \ 

In the collection obtained in Labrador by Mr L. M. Turner, , 

there is a specimen of a similar instrument. *' 


MORTUARY CUSTOMS i 

The burial customs of the Eskimo with whom I came in con- I 

tact vary so greatly that I have given in detail an account | 

of the observances noted in different localities, beginning with | 

the Unalit at St Michael. | 

The following are Unalit terms used by the St Michael 1 
people : 1 

Corpse tii'-ko-mdV-ii-g*Ua (dead oDe). 

Spirit or shade td-ifun'-n-ghdk, ',w 

Ghost, or visible shade a-Ihi-ukh'-tok, H 

Grave kun>u\ || 

When a person dies during the day his relatives, amid loud '1 

wailing, proceed at once to dress him in the best clothing 1 

they possess, using, if possible, garments that have never i 

been worn. Should the death take place at night, the body 1 

is not dressed until just at sunrise the following morning. | 

Some of the male relatives or friends go out and make a ^ 

rude box of drift logs in the usual burial place, which is a 
short distance back of the village. During this time the 
body lies in its place on the sleeping platform, with the oil 
lamp burning day and night close by, until the burial, while the rel- 
atives and friends sit about on other sleeping benches. When the box 
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is completed, either on the same day or the next, the body is placed 
in a sitting posture with the heels drawn back against the hips and 
the knees resting against the chest; the elbows are drawn down 
against the sides, and the forearms and hands are bent so as to clasp 
the abdomen, the right hjtnd and arm being placed above the left. 
Figure 99 shows the position of the body ready for burial. It is then 
wrapped in grass mats or deerskins and bound tightly with rawhide 
cords. By means of cords the body is usually raised through the smoke 
hole in the roof, but is never taken out by the doorway. Should the 
smoke hole be too small, an opening is made in the rear side of the house 
and then closed again. The body is taken to the grave and X'lAced 
upon one side in the box, below it being placed the deerskin bed of 
the deceased, and over it his blankets. If the deceased be a man, his 
pipe, flint and steel, tinder, and pouch of tobacco are placed in the box, 
and, if a snuff' taker, his snuff-box and tube. Then the cover of rough 
planks or logs is put ou and fastened down 
with logs or stones. In case of a man, his pad- 
dle is planted blade upward in the ground near 
by, or is lashed to a corner i)ost of the box itself, 
so that the relatives and friends may see the 
a'-hliU-itk or totem mark, and thus know whose 
remains lie there. 

If the grave box is made of planks the totem 
picture is usually drawn uimn its front in red or 
black, or sometimes the front bears the picture 
of some animal which the father of the dead 
man excelled in hunting. If the father took 
part in a war party against the common enemy 
of his tribe, then the figure of a bow is painted 
on the box. Should this receptacle be of such 
a nature as not to permit the making of pic- 
tures upon its surface, they are drawn on a small piece of board made 
for the purpose and fastened to the end of a stick five or six feet long, 
and the latter is planted at the side or at one end of the box. In a con- 
spicuous place on a corner post of the grave, or on posts set up for 
the purpose, are placed the dead man’s snowshoes, .spears, bow and 
arrows, or gun ; upon the ground by the grave is laid his open work 
bag, with all the small tools in place, and his kaiak frame is set 
close by. 

Should the deceasetl be a woman, her workbag, needles, thread, and 
fish knife are placed beside her in the box. Her wooden dishes, iiots, 
and other belongings are placed by the grave, and to the corner post 
are hung her metal bracelets, deer-tooth belt, and favorite wooden dish, 
and sometimes a fish knife. . The markings upon the grave box, or on 
the small board made for the purpose, are those of her family totem, 
or illustrate the exploits of her father, as is done in the case of a man. 
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These cnstoms, with certain variations, are still observed. At 8t 
Michael 1 saw a father’s grave marked with his totem picture, while 
on the grave box of his son close by was the pictnre of the animal 
which the father bad excelled in bunting. 

When the grave with its various belongings is arranged, the rela- 
tives make small offerings of food of different kinds, and pour water on 
the ground beside it, after which all go home. 

During the day on which a person dies in the village no one is per- 
mitted to work, and the relatives must perform no labor during the 
three following days. It is especially forbidden during this period to 
cut with any edged instrument, such as a knife or an ax; and the use 
of pointed instruments, like needles or bodkins, is also forbidden. This 
is said to be done to avoid cutting or injuring the shade, which maybe 
present at any time during this period, and, if accidentally injured by 
any of these things, it would become very angry and bring sickness or 
death to the people. The relatives must aLso be very careful at this 
time not to make any loud or harsh noises that may stiirtle or anger 
the shade. 

In ancient times the Unalit of this vicinity exposed their dead on 
the oi)en tundra back of the village, throwing their weapons and tools 
beside them. It was the custom to lay the body at full length on its 
back and plant two sticks about three feet long, one on each side of the 
head, so that they would cross over the tace. The old man who told 
me this said that everyone used to be thrown on the ground in this 
manner, but be thought that it was from seeing the grave boxes made 
for the dead in other places that the Unalit had been led to adopt the 
present cinstom. The use of grave boxes undoubtedly came from the 
south, as it was observed that their greatest elaboration was found 
south of the territory occupied by the Unalit, while to the northward 
the Maleimit still throw out many of tlieir dead. My informant added 
that it was better to keep the dead in grave boxes, for it kept their 
shades from wandering about as they used to do; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies. 

If the deceased was a hunter, the totem of his father was usually 
painted on his grave box at the time of the burial, but if he was not a 
hunter this totem picture was not made on the box until the stake of 
invitation to the feast of the dead was planted by the grave the follow- 
ing winter. (See account of festivals to the dead.) If the person was 
lisliked, or was without relatives to make a feast, no totem markings 
ivere put on the box. If he was a very bad man be was buried in a box, 
ivhilc food and water were offered to the shade; bat no weapons or 
)tber marks of respect were placed beside the grave, no feast was made 
a his memory, and he was forgotten. 

About eight miles from the village of Kigiktauik I saw the remains 
»f a body with a sled. My Eskimo comi)anions told me it was the 
>ody of a man who had died in the village from a loathsome disease, 
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and the people had brought it out there and abandoned it without any 
attenaant observances. 

Among the Uualit the graveyard is usually quite close to one side of 
the village, generally behind it or on a small adjacent knoll. The 
illustration (figure 100) from a photograph taken near St Michael, will 
show .he method of disposing of the dead in that vicinity. 

Dun jg my residence at St Michael a shaman died, and the following 
notes W3re made on the observances that followed : 





In consideration of tlic fact that the deceased had been a shaman, 
no one did any work in the village for three days following his death. 
The body, however, had been prepared and placed in the grave box 
on the morning that he died. The night following, when the i>eople 
prepared to retire, each man in the village took his urine tub and 
poured a little of its contents upon the ground before the door, saying, 
“This is our water; drink’’ — believing that should the shade return 
during the night and try to enter, it would taste this water and, finding 
it bad, would go away. 
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During the first day after the death everyone near the village was 
said to be soft and nerveless, with very slight power of resistance, so 
that any evil influence could injure him easily; but the next day the 
people said they were a little harder than before, and on the third day 
the body was becoming frozen, so that they were approaching hardi- 
ness again. 

On the evening of the second day the men in every house in the vil- 
lage took their urine buckets and, turning them bottom upward, went 
about the house, thrusting the bottom of the vessel into every corner 
and into the smokehole and the doorway. This, it was said, was done to 
drive out the shade if it should be in the house, and from this custom 
the second day of mourning is called <l-hlurV-ig-ut, or “the bottom day." 
After this was done and the people were ready to retire for the night 
every man took a long grass stem and, bending it, stuck both ends into 
the ground in a conspicuous place in the middle of the doorway. They 
said this would frighten the spirit off, for should it come about and 

try to enter the house it would see this bent 
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grass, and, believing it to be a snare, would 
go away, fearing to be caught. On the 
third morning, before eating, every man, 
woman, and child in the village bathed in 
urine, which cleansed them of any evil that 
might have gathered about their persons, 
and also rendered their flesh firm, so that 
they were hardy and able to withstand the 
ordinary influence of the shade. 

On the lower Yukon, below Ikogmut, the 
following customs were observed : 

These people are very averse to hav- 


ing a dead body in the house, and the 
corpse is placed in the grave box at the earliest possible moment. 
This is so marked that the relatives frequently dress the ijerson in the 
new burial clothing while he is dying in order that he may be removed 
immediately after death. After death the body is placed in a sitting 
posture on the floor; the knees are drawn up and the feet back, so that 
the knees rest against the chest and the heels against the hips; then 
the head is forced down between the knees until the back of the neck 


is on a line with the tops of the knees; the arms are drawn around 
encircling the legs above the ankles and just under the forehead. It 
is then tied with strong cords to hold it in this position and drawn up 
through the smoke hole in the roof and carried to the graveyard, where 
it is placed upon the top of an old grave box while one is being made 
for it. Figure 101 illustrates the position of the body ready for burial. 
When the box is ready, usually the next day, the body is placed in it 
upon a deerskin bed, while other deerskins or cloth covers are thrown 


over it. All of the small tools of the deceased are placed in the box 
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and a cover of rough planks is fastened down over the top with wooden 
pegs. Just before the body is placed in the box the cords that bind it 
are cut, in order, they say, that the shade may return and occupy the 
body and move about if necessary. 

The grave boxes in this vicinity are made of hewn slabs or planks, 
squared at the ends, and supported by a stout central piece from 
below, and frequently with four corner posts, which extend some dis- 
tance above the box. None of the relatives touch the body, this work 
being done by others. The housemates of the deceased must remain 
in their accustomed places in the house during the four days following 
the death, while the shade is believed to be still about. During this 
time all of them must keep fur hoods drawn over their heads to pre- 
vent the influence of the shade from entering their heads and killing 
them. At once, after the body is taken out of the house, his sleeping 
I)lace must be swept clean and idled full of bags and other things, so 
as not to leave any room for the 
shade to return and reoccupy 
it. At the same time the two 
persons who slept with him 
upon each side must not, upon 
any account, leave their places. 

If they were to do so the shade 
might return and, by occupy- 
ing a vacant place, bring sick- 
ness or death to its original 
owner or to the inmates of the 
house. For this reason none of 
the dead person’s housemates 
are permitted to go outside 
during the four days following 
the death. The deceased per- 
son’s nearest relatives cut their hair short along the forehead in sign of 
mourning. 

During the four days that the shade is thought to remain with the 
body none of the relatives are permitted to use any sharp edge or 
pointed instrument for fear of injuring the shade and causing* it to 
become angry and to bring misfortune upon them. One old man said 
that should the relatives cut anything with a sharp instrument dur- 
ing this time, it would be as though he had cut bis own shade and 
would die. 

Near the upper end of the Yukon delta is a small graveyard in 
which was seen a newly made box placed over an old one made for a 
member of the same family. This new box was made of heavy hewn 
planks, painted red, and supported about a foot above the old one by 
the same set of corner posts, as shown iu figure 102. 

To the pole erected before this grave were attached a cup, a 8i)oon 





Fio. 102--Grttve boxen, Yukon delta. 
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and a kaiak paddle, and a pair of umiak oars were placed against 
the box, which contained the bod j of a boy, the son of an old man in 
the village, who, it was said, was prohibited from doing any work for 
three moons following the death of his son. 

At each end of the boxes at this place was erected a post, to the top 
of which was fastened a cross- board bearing some articles of ornament 
or of value belonging to the deceased. The boxes were all supported 
two feet or more above the ground by corner posts, which extended 
several feet above their tops. 

At Bazbinsky the graveyard is placed immediately behind the kashim 
in the winter village, so near that the odor arising from the bodies 
becomes almost unbearable in the warm weather when spring opens. 
These grave boxes are well made and are ranged roughly in rows, 
forming an irregular square. At the time of my visit there were about 



Fkj 103— Burial box at Kasubinsky. 


thirty of them, some of which are 
shown in plate xci. 

They were made of hewn planks 
about by 3 feet in horizontal 
ineasurement and 2 feet deep, and 
were raised nbout two feet from 
the ground on corner posts, with 
a fifth support formed by the 
butts of small trees so jilanted 
that the spreading roots upturned 
supported the bottoms of the 
boxes, which Acere all painted red, 
and the posts were banded with 
the same (jolor. The fronts of the 
boxes were ornamented with rows 
of bone pegs, as shown in the 


illustration (figure 103), and the corner posts were also ornamented in 


the same manner. 


On some of the boxes were rude figures in black of a man shooting 
with bow and arrow at a deer or bear. The number and arrangement 
of the bone pegs varied, but the general plan was the same. 

At llazbiiisky most of the utensils of the deceased were idaced in the 
boxes with the bodies. A few old reindeer horns and some posts bear- 
ing invitation effigies for the feast to the dead were the main objects to 
be seen about these boxes. Beside some of them, hoAvever, were hewn 
boards five or six feet long, supported six or seven feet from the ground 
on two posts, and bearing the figures of skins of animals and other 
objects on their fronts. 

At the village of Starikwikhpak, just below Razbinsky, were two 
grave boxes almost exactly like those just described. On the front of 
one of them was a large figure in black, representing a man shooting 
with bow and arrow at a reindeer. 
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At KusbuDuk, near Cape Vancouver, the dead are placed with the 
knees drawn up against the chest, and the wrists are crossed and tied to 
the ankles in front. They are then buried in rude boxes, made of small 
drift logs, which are built on the ground near the village. About and 
upon the boxes are placed the tools and weapons of the deceased. 

Tununnk village, at Cape Vancouver, faces the sea; on a small flat 
and about 20 yards iti front of the entrance to the kashini, between it 
and the sea, w'cre three large wotxleu posts, representing human fig- 
ures, and several subordinate posts. They were of drift logs, 6 or 7 
feet high by 12 to 15 inches in diameter, without bark, and not carved 
e.xccpt on the top. These were ranged in a row parallel to the beach 
and across the front of the kashim. The tpp of each post was carved 
to represent a human head and neck. Commencing on the left, as I 
faced them, the following account describes them in succession : 

The first post had its head covered witli the remains of a fur hood, 
such as is worn by the peoi»le of this vicinity. The month and eyes 
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were made of ivory, inlaid in the wood j from each Rhoiilder of tlie lijf- 
ure a walrus tusk curved outward and upward to rejiresent arms. 
These tusks were notched above to form places for hanging objects; 
that on the right side bore suspended from it an ivory-handle lish 
knife, and near the body were several iron bracelets. From the tip of 
the left arm hung a small wooden dish, and nearer the body were more 
iron bracelets. About where the hips should be was another pair of 
walrus tusks inserted parallel to the upper ones, representing legs. 
The post was painted in broad, alternating bands of colors, commenc- 
ing at the head and going down in the following order, namely, red, 
white, black, white, red. To the left of this was a plain, upright post, 
to which hung an iron bucket, and on the ground near its base was a 
wooden box containing a woman’s workbag and outfit of clothing. 

The next large post represented a man, whose mouth and eyes were 
of inlaid ivory, and with tusks for arms and legs, as in the post first 
described. Two large bead labrets wei’e at tl»e corners of the mouth. 
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At the base of this post a bow and quiver of arrows were fastened. 
Just behind it was a box full of man’s clothing and small tools. 

On a small post to the right there was a wooden model of an umiak, 
and on another post to the left were five wooden models of kaiaks. 
Close to these last was another post, bearing on the board across its top 
nine images of the large hair seal. A fourth post bore a model of a 
kaiak, in which was a man holding a spear poised ready to cast. These 
symbols were explained to me as follows: The umiak and kaiak models 
showed that the imrson represented had made and owned these boats. 
The nine hair seals were the result of his greatest day’s hunting, and 
the kaiak with the man seated in it showed that he had been a hunter 
at sea. 

The third large post was very old and dilapidated from long expo- 
sure. Its mouth, eyes, and arms, like the others, were of ivory, but it 
was not provided with legs. On two posts close by were models of a 
large hair seal and a reindeer, with a third post to the right bearing 
the figure of a man in a kaiak with xmised spear. This man was said 
to have been a good hunter both on laud and at sea, especially at sea. 

These posts (figure 104) were said to represent people who had been 
lost and their bodies never recovered. The first post was for a woman 
who had been buried by a landslide in the mountains, while the men 
were drowned at sea. I was told that among the people of this and 
neighboring villages, as well as of the villages about Big lake, in the 
interior from this point, it is the custom to erect memorial posts for all 
people who die in such a manner that their bodies are not recovered. 

Each year for five years succeeding the death a new fur coat or cloth 
shirt is put on the figure at the time of invitation to the festival for the 
dead, and offerings are made to it as though the body of the deceased 
were in its grave box there. When the shade comes about the village 
to attend the festival to the dead, or at other times, these posts are 
supposed to afford it a resting place, and it sees that it has not been 
forgotten or left unhonored by its relatives. 

At several villages between Gape Vancouver and the mouth of 
Kuskokwim river were found grave boxes rudely made of driftwood, 
and about them were placed the usual display of guns, bows and arrows, 
paddles, and similar objects. 

At the next village to the south, beyond Cape Vancouver, the graves 
were located on a high knoll overlooking the village, and were unusually 
conspicuous on account of the long poles of driftwood which were 
erected near each, and to the tops of which an ax or a gun was 
usually fastened crosswise. 

At Big lake village, on the tundra, midway between Y ukon and Eusko- 
kwim rivers, are a number of small wooden figures similar in character 
to those above described, and, like them, raised in honor of people whose 
bodies were lost. In fi'ont of many of the graves at this place were large 
headboards, made of hewn planks about four feet long, placed across 
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tlie top of two upright posts. To the middle of these were pinned from 
two to three wooden maskoids, representing human faces with inlaid 
ivory eyes and mouths; from holes or pegs at the ears hung small 
strings of beads, such as the villagers wear, and below the masks were 
bead necklaces, some of the latter being very valuable from the Eskimo 
point of view. The accompanying illustration (figure 105), from a sketch 
made on the spot, shows two of these maskoids. The graveyard at this 
place was very curious, having a large number of maskoids and images 
with curious ornamentation, but I was unable to remain long enough 
to give it a thorough examination. 

I was intbrined that the graveyards of the villages on the Kuskokwim, 
below Kolinakof lledoubt, are full of remarkable images of carved 
wood. One was described 

to me as being roofed ,Jj) CL 

with wooden slabs, and 
consisted of a lifesize 
figure, with round face, 
narrow slits for eyes, and 
four hands like a Hindoo 
idol. Two of the hands 
held a tin plate each for 
votive offerings, and the 
body was dressed in a 
new white shirt and bore 
elaborate bead orna- 
ments. The abundance 
of carved figures in the 
graveyards of this dis- 
trict, as was noted also 
among those of the adja- 
cent Tinnfi of the lower 

Yukon, is very lemarka- 105— Monument board at a Big-lake grave, 

ble, and their use does 

not extend northward of the Yukon in a single instance, so far as could 



be learned. 

On lower Kuskokwim river the Eskimo believe that the shade of a 
male stays with the body until the fifth day after his death; the shade 
of a female remains with the body for four days. On the Yukon and 
among the Eskimo to the north the shades of men and women alike 
are believed to remain with the body four days after death. Through- 
out this region the villagers abstain from all work on the day of the 
death, and in many places the day following is similarly observed. 
None of the relatives of the deceased must do any work during the 
entire time in which the shade is believed to remain with the body. 

Along the coast north of St Michael there is much less elaboration in 
the mode of burial. On the beach near Cape Nome, on the northern 
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shore of NortO!» sound, several summer fishing camps were located, and 
among these were a few rude graves made by building up slight 
inclosures of drift logs and covering them with similar material. At 
one place in this vicinity was a cone-shape inclosure made by standing 
drift logs on end in a circle eight or nine feet in diameter, with their 
upper ends meeting. From the top of this projected a long pole, and 
inside was a wooden box containing the remains of a shaman, swung 
by cords midway between the ground and the top of the structure. 
This man, I was told, had caused liimself to be burned alive two years 
before the time of my visit, in the expectation of returning to life with 
mucli stronger powers than he had previously possessed; but the hope 
of the shaman failed to become realized at the appointed time, so his 
body was inclosed in a box and the cone of driftwood was erected over it. 

Kear the village at Cape Nome was a large burial box (flgure-106) 

supported about 
five leet above the 
ground on four 
posts. This box 
was made of rude, 
hewn planks cut 
from drift logs, and 
was said to be the 
grave of a noted 
shaman who could 
breathe fire from 
his mouth. The 
other graves about 
the village at this 
cai)e were roughly 
made of drift logs, 
with the remains 

box at capo Nome. toteui mark 8, 

stones, and imple- 
ments about them, very much like the drift log burial places near St 
Michael, previously described. 

On Sledge island, in Bering strait, I examined several graves, on a 
sharp rocky slope of the island just above the village. These consisted 
of shallow pits among the rocks, surrounded by rude lines of stones, 
forming rims, over which were laid drift logs held in place by heavy 
stones. No implements or other marks of distinction were observed 
al)out tliese graves, possibly on account of their age. 

In July, 18S1, 1 climbed the rocky hill above the Eskimo village at 
East cape, Siberia, and found the graves located just above and back 
of the houses among the rocks covering a long ridge. They were very 
rude, consisting of a shallow pit formed by taking out the stones and 
laying them to form a rectangular iuclosure G or 8 feet long and 2 or 3 
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feet wide. In these places the bodies were laid at full length upon 
their backs, with deerskin beds below, and over the top was a covering 
of rude planks or drift logs, or sometimes a 
small cairn. Upon and about the graves lay 
various implements of the deceased. 


Graves of men in this spot were marked with 
spearheads; those of the women with pot- 
sherds and stone lamps ; at one of these gra ves 
was the skull of a polar bear, and at another 
a few reindeer horns. The inclosures were so 
roughly and lightly made that the village 
dogs had robbed many of them of their con- 
tents. The graveyard extended along the 
hillside for nearly a mile just above and in 
sight of the village, and as I reached one of 
the graves quite near the houses I found a dog 
devouring the remains of a boy 10 or 12 years 
of age. Borne village children who had fol 
lowed me did not pay the slightest attention 
to this, although but a few days before tlie 
dead boy must have been their playmate. 

On the southern point of St Lawrence island 
I found the graveyard located about a mile 
back of the village. Some bodies had been 
placed under a cairn and others were laid at full 
length on the ground, with a ring of stones 



ranged around them and a stick of driftwood 
six or eight feet long either on the ground at 
the foot of the grave or planted so as to pro- 
ject at an angle like the bowsprit of a ship 
(figure 107). No implements were seen here. 
From the lack of graves near other villages 
visited on this island, it is i)robable that the 
villagers place their dead at a distance from 
their houses, as is the custom at Plover bay, 
Siberia. This may possibly account for the 
absence of childreu’s bodies among the scores 
of victims of famine and disease which were 
found in two or three villages visited on this 
island. At Plover bay, Siberia, the burial 
place was located at the base of the low spot 
on which the village stands, and about a mile 
from the houses. Borne graves were on the 
flat at the foot of a rocky slope, and others 
on the rocky bench, about a hundred feet 
above. Many of the bodies were laid at full 



Fig. 107— -Grave on St 


inland. 
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length ill shallow i)its made by removing the rocks, and were covered 
with stones. Along the edges of the graves lines of small stones were 
arranged in a rude oval. Over the headb of some of them were piled 
four or five pairs of reindeer antlers. 

A musket and numerous spears, with other imidements, all broken 
so as to render them useless, were scattered about. Many of the 
bodies had been laid upon the ground and surrounded by an oval of 
stones, with a stick of driftwood at the foot, exactly as in graves seen 
on St Lawrence island. At none of those made in this manner were 
there any implements or other things deposited, and they may have 
been the burial places of people from St Lawrence island. 

At Point Hope, just beyond Kotzebue sound, was a large graveyard, 
in which the bodies were placed in rude boxes built of driftwood, above 
the ground, and surrounded by implements. Still north of this, at 
Cape Lisburne, I found a solitary grave on the side of a ravine by the 
shore. It was an irregularly walled inclosure in rectangular shape, 
about 3 feet high, 3 feet wide, and 6 feet long, built of fragments of 
slate rock, and covered with drift logs. This grave was very old, as 
the skeleton was nearly destroyed by weathering, and no implements 
whatever were found. 

TOTEMS AKT> FAMILY MARKS 

From Kuskokwirn river northward to the shores of Bering strait and 
Kotzebue sound the Eskimo have a regular system of totem marks 
and the accompanying subdivision of the i)eople into gentes. It was 
extremely difficult to obtain information on this i)oint, but the follow- 
ing notes are sufficiently definite to settle the fact of the existence 
among them of gentes and totemic signs: 

Pictures, carvings, or devices of any kind, totemic or otherwise, are 
called W’lhm-Ak by the IJnalit. People belonging to the same gens 
are considered to be relatives, termed u-jo'-^hnW by the IJnalit. 



Fi«. 108 ~ArrowiM>int Hliowing wolf totem signs (J). 


The gray Avolf is called the wolf totem or mark, 

the wolf gens, kig'-i(4un'A-go dW4-gtt 
Arrows or other weapons marked with the sign of the wolf or other 
animal totem mark are believed to become invested with some of the 
qualities of the animal represented and to be endowed with special 
fatality. 

Among other totem marks that of the wolf is well represented on 
some arrows with deerhorn i)oints, used for large game by a party 
of Malemut who were hunting reindeer on Nunivak island. These 
arrows have two isolated barbs with a line along their base to repre* 
sent a wolfs back with upstanding ears, which are indicated by the 
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two barbs. The same idea is expressed on the base of the arrowpoint, 
where an incised line about an inch in length is drawn along the sur- 
face of the bone with the two short, parallel, incised lines projecting 
from it. The arrowpoint illustrated to show this ^hgure 108) was 



obtained on Niinivak island, but was made and used by a Malemut lYom 
the vicinity of Kotzebue sound. 

The wolf totem is exhibited on numerous spearheads of walrus ivory 
obtained at various places Irom the shore of Norton sound soiith- 



Fio. llO—Spearhuaii represewting a wolf (about g). 


ward to Kuskokwim river. These spearheads are usually well made, 
showing the mouth of the wolf open, with the line of teeth in relief 
around the open jaws, in the front of which is a hole lined witli a 
wooden socket, in which the conical butt of the spearpoint is placed. 


Fia. Ill— -Spearhead representing an otter (g). 

The nostrils and the eyes of the wolf are often represented by blackened 
incised linos ; or they may be circular pits in which w’^ooden pegs are set, 
or filled with a black substance, so as to show prominently. The wolfs 
ears are usually carved in relief, or are made of sluirp-poiiited pegs of 




Fig. 112— Spearhead representing an ermine (g). 


ivory set in the sides of the head. In the latter case the eyes also are 
made of round pegs of ivory, and the holes for the nostrils are plugged 
with wooden pins. Others have the eyes represented by blue or black 
beads inlaid in the ivory. The accompanying illustrations of two of 
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these give au idea of their general character. Figure 109 is from lower 
Euskokwim river and figure 110 from Nunivak island. 

Nearly all the wolf spearheads have represented upon 
the surface the form of the woirs body in low relief, 
with the legs and feet extending around the under side. 

The representation of the wolf or of some other ani- 
mal totem seems to be common on this class of weap- 
ons, which are used principally for killing white whales 
or walrus. 

Figure 111 illustrates a similar spearhead obtained 
on Nunivak island. It is of ivory and represents the 
land-otter totem. The muzzle is rounded, with a cir- 
cular perforation for the eye. The mouth, nostrils, and 
muzzle are outlined by incised lines, but no teeth are 
shown. Along the sides are other incised figures, as 
shown in the illustration. 

A spearhead froni Chalitmut (figure 112) is carved 
to represent an ermine, indicating the totem mark of 
the owner. 

Women belonging to the wolf gens braid strips of 
wolfskin in their hair, and young men apd boys wear 
a wolf tail hung behind on the belt. It is said to have 
been the ancient custom for all to wear some mark about 
the dress by which the gens of each person might be 
distinguished. 

Another gens among the Unalit is that of the ger- 
falcon {Falcorusticolus gyrfalco). The name for gerfal- 
con is chi-Mbv'-l-tilc; the gerfalcon tptem, (M kubv'4-a- 
go^-uk; the gerfalcon gens, cM-kubv' 4-a' -go-’CihV -l-glt. On 
spears and arrows this totem mark is made by bars of 
red i)aint, which are said to represent the bars on the 
gerfalcon's tail. These bars are shown on the arrow 
illustrated in the accompanying figure 113. On the 
bow represented in the same figure this totem is indi- 
cated by a red and black line along a shallow groove 
in the middle of the inside of the bow. 

The raven totem or mark is represented by an etched 
outline of the bird’s foot and leg, forming a tridentate 






Pig. Hi— Simple forms of the raven totem. 

Fig. 113— Gerfalcon 

totems ou bow aDd m^rk, or Sometimes merely by an outline of the foot. 

Forms of this totem are shown m figure 114. 

At East cape, Siberia, I saw numerous arrow- and spear-heads of 
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bone or ivory bearing the raven mark, and the same mark was seen 
tattooed on the forehead of a boy at Plover bay (figure 115). 

These marks are frequently seen on carvings, weapons, and imple- 
ments of almost every description. On clothing or 
wooden utensils it may be marked with paint. On tlie 
gut-skin smoke-hole cover of the kashim at Kigiktaiiik 
two raven signs were drawn close together, with a red 
si)ot in front of them, as shown in figure 116. 

On inquiry I was told that the man who presented 
the kashim with this cover had marked upon it his to- 
tem sign, and that the red spot in front was intended 
to represent the bloody mark in the snow where the 
raven had eaten meat. My informant added that 
sometimes a ring was drawn before tlie raven tracks 
on the cover to represent a seal hole in the ice. 

If a man wlio presented a cover to the kashim belonged to another 
gens, or if his ancestors excelled in hunting a special kind of large game, 

the figure of that animal was drawn 
on the cover. One man, whose ances- 
tors were noted for being successful 
hunters of sea animals, drew three 
<-8hape marks on the cover which he 
presented to the kashim, as follows. 
< < < . These marks wei'e said to 
represent the rippling wake of an ani- 
mal swimming in the water. 

It is customary lor liunters to carry 
about with them an object representing their totem, A man belong- 
ing to the raven gens carries in his quiver a pair of raven feet and 
a quill feather from the same bird. 

The gerfalcon man carries in his 
quiver a quill feather of that totem 
bird. 

Tliere are other marks which are 
somewhat different in significance 
from the totem mark, but which may 
be adoi)ted for various reasons. At 
St Michael a man told me of three 
hunters who went out one winter 
during a famine, and after hunting 
for a long time could find no game. 

Finally one of them went back to 
their sledge and took from it the 
ham of a dog which he had brought with him. After eating some of 
this he started off again, carrying the bone with him. He had gone 
only a short distance when he encountered a seal and killed it. This, 




Fia. 116— Haven totems on smoke- hole cover. 



Fia. 115— Raven totem 
tattooing on a Plover 
hay boy. 
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it was said, was due to tlie dog’s ham-bone which he bad with him, and 
thereafter he carried this bone and adopted a mark to represent it in 

place of his totem 
sign, as did bis sou 
after him. 

At Sabotnisky, on 
the lower Yukon, I 
saw an oval door of 
hewn boards in a 
storehouse, on which 
was marked, with red 
ocher, the outline of 
an extended wolfskin 
with the rude figure 
of a wolf outlined on 
the skin and sur- 
rounded by a circle 
(figure 117). In reply 
to a question, one of 
the villagers told me 
that it was the fam- 
ily mark of one of the 
villagers. ^‘All of our 
I)eople,” he added, 
‘‘have marks which 
have been handed 
down by our fathers 
from very long ago, 
and wo put them on 
all of our things.” 
Another man at 

Fig. 118 — Toljacco board with bear and loach signs. thiS vilhlgC Said that 

his ancient namesake 

had been a famous bowinau, and once wliile hunting, having nothing 
but blunt-head arrows, such as are used for killing rabbits and other 
small game, came across a large red bear, which he immediately began 
to shoot; finally he broke all of the 
bear’s bones and killed it. After this 
he adopted the red bear as his sign and 
his descendants still use this mark. 

Figure 118 represents a thin board, 
on whicli tobacco is cut, which was 

obtained at Sabotnisky. There is a fio. iio-Figur,,, on « grave box. 

broad, shallow groove along each side, 

succeeded by a small groove along its inner edge. The broad groove has 
two incised curved marks representing bear claws. On each side and 
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near the end on each side is an incised crescentic mark with a pointed 
groove below, said to represent the month and barbel of a loach. At the 
base of each bear daw is inserted a tuft of white seal bristles, with an- 
other tuft on the edge close by and one on the tip of the barbel of the 
loach. About one- third of the distance from the front are crosslines rep- 
resenting a fish net stretched across the board. The edge of the board, 
including the broad groove, bear-claw incisions, and loach mouth, is 
painted red; the net is of dull bluish color. All of these marks have 
totemic meanings which I did not have an opportunity to determine. 

Figure 119 illustrates the figures painted on a grave box at Stari- 
kwikhpak, which indicates that the father of the deceased was a noted 
reindeer hunter. 


WARS 

Previous to the arrival of the Russians on the Alaskan shore of 
Bering sea the Eskimo waged an almost constant intertribal warfare; 
at the same time, along the line of contact with the Tinuc tribes of the 
interior, a bitter feud was always in existence. The people of the coast 
from the Yukon mouth to Kotzebue sound have many tales of villages 
destroyed by war parties of Tinne. Back from the head of Norton 
bay and Kotzebue sound, during the time of my residence in that 
region, several Tinne were killed by Malemut while hunting reindeer 
on the strip of uninhabited tundra lying between the districts occupied 
by the two peoples. During the summer of 1879 a party of three Male- 
mut from the head of Kotzebue sound ambushed and killed seven 
Tinne who were found hunting reindeer in the interior. 

As related by various Eskimo questioned by me, it appeared that a 
favorite mode of carrying on their ancient warfare was to lie in ambush 
near a village until night and then to creep up and close the passage- 
way to the kashim, thus confining tl»e men within, and afterward 
shooting them with arrows through the smoke hole in the roof. Some- 
times the women were put to death, at other times they were taken 
home by the victors; but the men and the boys were always killed. 

In those days villages were built on high points, where defense was 
more easily made against an attacking party and from which a lookout 
was kept almost constantly. When the warriors of one of the Uualit 
villages wished to make u;) a party to attack an enemy, a song of invi- 
tation was made and a messenger sent to sing it in the kashims at 
other friendly villages; meanwhile the men of the village originating 
the plot set to work in the kashim and made supplies of new bows and 
arrows and prepared other weajwms while waiting for their friends. The 
people invited would join the men from the first village and all would 
set out stealthily to surprise the enemy during the night. If they failed 
in this an open battle ensued, unless the attacking party became dis- 
couraged and returned home. Near St Michael there were shown me 
some of the old lookout places where the watchmen were stationed to 
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guard against the approach of tbe Mageuiut^ wbo lived just south of 
tbe Yukon mouth and were tbe chief enemies of tbe Unalit. 

Near St Michael, on the top of an elevated islet close to tbe coast, is 
tbe site of an ancient village which bad been surprised and destroyed 
by this last-named people long before the arrival of tbe Eussians in 
that region. Digging in some of tbe pits marking tbe places once 
occupied by houses, I found charred fragments of wood and various 
small articles belonging to tbe former occupants. 

Tbe following account of the ancient warfare of the Eskimo on tbe 
lower Yukon and adjacent region southward was given me in January, 
1881, by an old man living near Andreivsky : 

The people of the lower Yukon and Pastolik fought against those 
living on the southern part of the Yukon delta and the country south- 
ward, including the villages at Big lake and in the Kuslevak mountains 
and the Magemut of the coast just south of the Yukon mouth. The 
old man said that the main war between these people started in a 
great village located near Ikogmut. Two boys were playing with a 
bone-tip dart, and one of them accidentally pierced his companion’s 
eye; this so enraged the father of the injured boy that he caught the 
other and destroyed both his eyes. The fathers of the two boys then 
fought, one armed with a beaver-tooth knife and the other with a bone 
bodkin, the fight resulting in the dejith of both men. The quarrel was 
taken up by relatives and friends on both sides, the village became 
divided, and the weaker party was forced to leave the Yukon and go 
southward, where they settled. Prom that time continual warfare was 
carried on between them. 

Battles took place usually in summer, and the victors killed all they 
could of the males of the opposing side, even including infants, to 
prevent them from growing up as enemies. The dead were thrown in 
heaps and left. The females Were commonly spared from death, but 
were taken as slaves. 

When young men fought in their first battle each was given to drink 
some of the blood and made to eat a small piece of the heart of the 
first enemy killed by them, in order to render them brave. An Unalit 
at St Michael told mo that in former days each of their young warriors 
always ate a small piece of the heart of the first enemy killed by him 
on a hostile raid. 

During the battles on the Yukon the best fighters used to throw 
themselves on their backs and kick their heels in the air in derision of 
the enemy when they approached one another. When any of the men 
exhausted their supply of arrows they would stand in front of their 
comrades and break those of the enemy with their spear shafts by 
striking them as they fiew past. No shields were used. They said 
that if an arrow was coming straight at a man he could not see it, so 
it was very hard to avoid being hit, but that a man could readily see 
one flying toward another. Some of the warriors are said to have 
been very expert bowmen. My old informant told me that his name- 
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sake was a fatnons bowmai). On one occasion he was said to have 
pinned an enemy to a wall of a house with an arrow so that he could 
not release himself. 

If a ti^ht lasted a long time, so that both parties became tired and 
hungry or sleepy, a fur coat would be waved on a stick by one side as 
a sign of truce, during which both parties would rest, eat, or sleep, and 
then renew the conflict. During the truce both sides stationed guards 
who watched against surprise. Sometimes, the old man said, a man 
would be shot so full of arrows that his body would bristle with them, 
and, falling, be held almost free from the ground by their number. 

At times volleys of arrows were fire<l in order to render it more diffi- 
cult for the enemy to escape being hit. When one of the warriors liad 
shot away all his arrows and chanced to be surrounded by. the enemy, 
be could sometimes escape death for a long time by dodging and leap- 
ing from side to side, but finally would be killed by some of them strik- 
ing him upon the head with a warclub having a sharp spur of bone or 
ivory on one side. The defeated party was always pursued and, if 
possible, exterminated. 

The Magemut are said to have been stronger in battle than the 
Yukon men, and a larger number of the latter were always killed in a 
conflict between these two people. Neither side had any recognized 
chief, but each fought as he pleased, with the exception that some of 
the older men had general supervision and control of the expedition. 

When a man on either side had relatives in the opposing party, and 
for this reason did not wish to take part in the battle, he would blacken 
his face witti charcoal and remain a noncombatant, both sides respect- 
ing his neutrality. In this event, a man with his face blackened had 
the privilege of going without danger among the people of either side 
during a truce. 

The Magemut always carried off the women after a successful raid, 
but my Yukon informant told me this was not done by his people, which 
statement was probably made merely from a desire on his part to give 
his own people the advantage in my eyes. He admitted, however, the 
superior fighting qualities of his enemies, the Magemut. 

When possible night raids were made by the villagers on botli sides, 
and the people were usually clubbed or speared to death. The con- 
quered village was always pillaged, and if a warrior saw any personal 
ornament on a slain enemy which pleased him, ho seized it and wore it 
himself, even placing in his lips the labrets taken from the face of a 
dead foe. If one of the conquerors chanced to see a woman wearing 
handsome beads or other ornaments, he would brain her and strip 
them off. 

The old man told me that in battles between the people of lower 
Kuskoquim river and those of Bristol bay the victors made a practice 
of cutting off the heads of their slain enemies and placing them on the 
top of sharp stakes set in the ground, with arrows thrust crosswise 
through their noses. 
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The last battle fought between the Yukon people and the Magemat 
was about the time the Bussians first established themselves at St 
Michael. This fight took place on a flat piece of ground at the head of 
the northern branch of the Yukon mouth. Several low mounds visible 
on this little flat are said to mark the places where the dead were left 
in a heap after the battle. 

In ancient times the Bskimo of Bering strait were constantly at war 
with one another, the people of the Diomede islands being leagued with 
the Eskimo of the Siberian shore against the combined forces of those 
on King island and the American shore from near the head of Kotze- 
bue sound to Cape Prince of Wales and Port Clarence. An old man 
from Sledge island told me that formerly it was customary among the 
people of tlijB Siberian coast to kill at sight any Eskimo from the Ameri- 
can shrore who might have been driven by storm across the strait, 
either in umiaks or on the ice. 

1 was also informed that at one time the inhabitants of the lesser 
Diomede island became angry with those of the greater Diomede 
Island and united with the i>eople of Cape Prince of Wales against 
them, but were defeated. The last war party in this district came in 
a fleet of umiaks from East cape, Siberia, and the Diomede islands, 
and sailed up Port Clarence, but meeting a large force of the American 
Eskimo, both sides agreed upon a peace, which has not since been 
broken. 

During the wars formerly waged among the people living on the 
coasts and islands of Bering strait, there was in common use a kind of 
armor made of imbricated plates of walrus ivory fastened together with 
sealskin cords. Plate xcii illustrates a nearly complete set of this 
body armor, which was obtained on the Diomede islands. 

Plates of ivory for armor of this kind were seen on St Lawrence 
island, and on the Siberian shore at Cape Waiikarem. 

The people about the shores of Norton and Kotzebue sounds were 
also familiar with the use of armor in ancient times. During my resi- 
dence at St Michael two or three of the natives who lived turbulent 
lives were reputed to have worn light iron armor under their fur frocks, 
which it was claimed ha<l been purchased from vessels, and from the 
description must have been shirts of chain mail. 

GAMES AND TOYS 

The Eskimo of the lower Yukon, the Alaskan coast district of Bering 
sea, and the Arctic ocean have a considerable variety of games, both 
for outdoor and indoor amusement, and most of them have a wide 
range. The following detailed descriptions of some of them, although 
taken mainly from the Unalit of Norton sound, represent games found 
among other tribes. The greater portion of them are played while the 
men are confined to the villages during the short, cold days of winter. 

In the vicinity of St Michael and some other trading stations the 
Eskimo have learned to play cards, usually poker, and are passionately 
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fond of them; as with the southern aborigines, the Eskimo will gamble 
away everything they possess. In the descri|)tions of the various 
games the locality where each was observed is given, but it should be 
noted that they are not ordinarily limited to any one tribe or district, 
but, so far as could be learned, seemed to be generally distributed, 
with slight local modifications. Implements used in some of the games 
were obtained from widely separated places. 

Friendly contests in trials of strength, wrestling, etc, were much 
more common before than they have been since the arrival of white 
men, their coming having put a stop to the predatory raids of one vil- 
lage upon another and caused a diminution in the rivalry among the 


\ ' V- 



Fig. 120 — li<»y with toy kUmI, St Lawri>nce iHlaiid. 


young men to excel in strength and agility Avliich accompanied the 
more warlike spirit of other days. 

In addition to the games of the men, others are played by the women 
and children. Boys have toy hunting outfits, with models of sleds, 
kaiaks, and umiaks, and small bows and arrows for hunting birds; they 
also snare birds and set traps for mice and otlier small game. The girls 
play with dolls made of ivory or other material, and also have small 
models of dishes and other women’s household utensils, with which 
they amuse themselves in the house very much after the mamier of 
children in civilized countries, playing at housekeeping and women’s 
work of various kinds. Figure 120, from a sketch made by Mr H. W. 
Elliott on St Lawrence island, represents the boy Poonook, with his 
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toy sled. In. tbe backgroand is the shelter over the entrance of the 
tunnel leading to the interior of the half-underground house, the roof of 
which appears like a mound on the right. 

I>uring one of my sledge journeys I was storm-bound at Gape Darby, 
near Bering strait, and daring the day an old man in the house where 
I stopped amused me by tbe ingenuity with which he made intricate 
patterns of cord, holding tbe loop between his extended hands after tbe 
manner of children making a “cat’s cradle.” For an hour or more he 
made a constant succession of patterns with his sinew cord, forming 
outlines of various birds and other animals of the region. The readi- 
ness with which he wove the strings in and out showed that his dex- 
terity must have been gained by long practice. I also heard of this 
form of amusement among the Eskimo along the coast southward to tbe 
mouth of the Kuskokwim. 

The following games are in common use throughout this region : 

First game — (St Michael). A round block about C inches long is 
cut into the form of a large spool, but with the flaring rim of one end 
replaced by a sharpened point. The top is llroni 2^ to 3 inches across 
and has a deep hole in the center. This spool-like object is planted in 
the floor of the kashim with the large end upward, and an indefinite 
number of players gather around it seated cross-legged on the floor. 
Near the spool is a small pile of short sticks, of uniform size, used as 
counters. These, with a small, pointed wooden dart, in size and shape 
almost exactly like a sharpened lead pencil, compose the implements of 
the game. The first player takes the butt of the dart between the 
thumb and forefinger, with its point upward and his hand nearly on a 
level with the spool. Then he gives the dart a deft upward toss, trying 
to cause it to take a curved course, so that it will fall with the point 
downward and remain fast in the hole at the top of the spool. If he 
succeeds he takes one of tbe counting sticks from the pile and tries 
again; when he misses, the dart is passed to the next player, and so 
on, until the counters are all gone, when the players count up and the 
one having the most counters is the winner. Ordinarily this game is 
played by men, women, or children merely for pastime, but sometimes 
small articles are staked upon tbe outcome. It is a source of much 
sport to the players, who banter and laugh like school children at each 
other’s bad play. 

Second game — (St Michael). A bundle pf from fifty to seventy- 
five small, squared, wooden splints, about 4 inches long and a little 
larger than a match, are placed in a small pile crosswise on the back of 
tbe player’s outstretched right baud. The player then removes his 
baud quickly and tries to grasp the falling sticks between his thumb and 
fingers, still keeping the palm downward. If one or more of tbe sticks 
fail to the ground it is a miss and the next player tries. Every time a 
player suco^eeds in catching all of tbe falling sticks, he lays aside one 
of them as a counter until all are gone, when each player counts up and 
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the one bolding the greatest number is the winner. These squared 
splints are similar tp those used for markers in the first game described. 
Small stakes are sometimes played for in this game as in the first. 

Thibd game — (St Michael). The bunch of slender splints already 
described are also used to play a game exactly like jackstraws. The 
player grasps the bunch of sticks between the thumb and the forefinger 
of the right hand, resting one end upon the floor; then he suddenly 
releases them and they fall in a small heap. The players have a small 
wooden hook, and each in succession removes as many of the sticks as 
he can without moving any but the one taken. Each player keeps 
those he succeeds in removing, and the one holding the largest number 
at the end is the winner. Both men and women play this game, but 
usually not together. 

Fourth game (d-sMkh'-ch-tdk of the Unalit)— (St Michael). This 
is played by men and women during the long twilight nights of June, 
and is often continued during the whole night. A stake (nu-pug'-il-zhtik) 
is driven into the ground so as to project a foot or two. About this, in 
a circle, some four yards away, sit the men and women players. One 
of them places some small article of value at the foot of the stake for a 
prize (dn-khu'-ttk). The next player takes a small ring of twisted grass 
(a-zMkh'-ch tak) about 6 inches in diameter, and tries to toss it so as io 
encircle the stake. If he misses, the ring is passed to the next player. 
When one encircles the stake he takes a prize and must substitute for 
it another of about equal value, but of a different kind. In this way 
a kind of trading is brought about, since each puts up something of 
which he has a surplus. 

Top SPINNING (u-i'-wAk ) — (Lower Yukon). In winter along the lower 
Yukon and adjacent region to the south the children of both sexes 
gather in the kashim, and each child in succession spins its top. The 
moment the top is spun the owner runs out through the entrance pas- 
sage and attempts to make a complete circuit of the house and enter 
again before the top stops spinning. A score is made every time this 
is done successfully. 

Dart throwing (yokh'-wh4k)—{at Michael). This is played in the 
kashim by two or more persons, usually for a prize or stake. The 
darts are small, short, and made of wood, largest at the point and 
tapering backward toward the butt, in which is fastened a bird quill 
for guiding the dart in its flight. In the large end of the dart is 
fastened a sharp spike of bone, horn, or sometime.^ of ivory. The 
target is a small, upright stick of some soft wood planted in the floor. 
This may be placed in the middle of the room and the players divided 
into two parties, seated on opposite sides of the target, or it may be 
placed on one side of the room and the players seated together on the 
other. In the former case a man is appointed from each side to return 
the darts to the throwers and to give each player a counter when a 
point is made. Each player has two darts which he throws one after 
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the other, and a score is made when a dart remains sticking into the 



tiirget. Ten small wooden counting sticks are placed on 
the floor by the target, and one of these is given for each 
score; the side gaining the most of these counters takes 
the prize, and the game begins again. 

At Cape Nome, south of Bering strait, a similar dart game 
was seen, but there the target was a square, board-like 
X)iece of wood with a dark-colored bull’s-eye painted in the 
center. This was set up in the kashim and the men and 
boys threw their darts at it, scoring when they hit the bull’s- 
eye. The wooden portion of the darts used in this game, 
both at Cape Nome and St Michael, was from five to six 
inches in length and from three-fourths of an inch to an 
inch in diameter at the larger end. Figure 121 represents 
a dart from Cape Nome, used for throwing at a square board 
taiget with a round, black bull’s eye painted on its center. 
The players place the target on one side of the kashim and 
stand upon the other side to throw, scoring one for each 
dart that sticks in the bull’s-eye. These darts are nearly 
two feet in length and have a tapering wooden handle, larg- 
est at the front, with an ivory point fastened in the lower 
end by a tapering, wedge-shape point, which is inserted in 
the split end and lashed tirmly. The upper end of the 
shaft tai>ers to a small, round point, on which is fastened 
the end of a feather from a cormorant’s tail, which serves 
to guide the dart in its flight. 

Net and dart throwing game — 

(St Michael). This is played in the kashim by men only, 
A small, oval, wooden frame, about three inches long by 
an inch and a half wide, having the interior finely netted 
with cord, is hung from the roof and held in place by a cord 
at each end. It is placed al)out four feet from the fioor in 
front of the summer entrance or under the smoke-hole in 
the roof. Each player has a long, slender dart, about three 
feet in length and a quarter of an inch in diameter, with a 
barbed point of bone or deerhoru. To the butt end of the 
dart is fastened a small cord, so that the player can draw it 
back after throwing. When the point of the dart enters 
the wooden ring it is held fast by the barbs on the point, 
and this scores one for the successful player. Under this 
target each jdayer places some object as a prize. Then all 
go to one side of the room and throw three darts in succes- 
sion at the target. Whenever a player pierces the target so 
that be must remove bis dart with his hands, he is entitled 
to take anything he wishes from the pile of prizes. In this 


Fig. 121 -Dart. Way the game continues until all the articles are disposed of. 
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Theowino sticks Michael). A rectangular ivory 

pin, from five to seven inches in length, is planted upright in the floor 
of the kashim. Each player puts up an object for a prize, and stand- 
ing at a certain distance from the pin tosses in succession two small, 
flat, ivory rods toward it. The man whose rod lies closest to the pin 
when all have thrown is entitled to his choice of the articles stakeil by 
the players, and the game proceeds until all of the articles are won. 
The ivory rods used in this game are from about 2^ to 4 or 5 inches in 
length, rather flattened, and quadrangular in cross section, the corners 
rounded, and on one side of each end is a rounded bead, the two beads 
faciiig in difl'erentdirections. The name of these two small rods is the 
same as that of the game. They are sometimes grooved along one or 
both faces, and usually are pierced near one end so that they may be 
strung on a cord with from two to four larger ivory pins like that stuck 
in the floor. These latter are brought down to a flat, rounded point at 
one end, while the other is larger and rounded or squared, often with 
the head of an animal carved upon it. 

This collection of rods serves primarily for preparing and twisting 
the sinew for sinew-backed bows, as has been explained by Mr John 
Murdoch. These objects, including both classes of rods, were obtained 
from the Alaskan coast between Kuskokwim riv^er and the vicinity of 
Point Barrow, as well as from the islands in Bering strait and on Bt 
Lawrence island. 

A handsome set obtained on Sledge island consists of four of the 
large pins with the upper ends carved to re])re8ent reindeer heads, and 
two of the ordinary, small, flat rods. These, like most implements of 
this kind, are made of walrus ivory; occasionally bone is used, but 
this is uncommon in the region where ivory is found. One set of the 
flat rods from Hotham inlet, Kotzebue sound, are marked with the 
raven totem; others have a series of circle-and-dot ornamentation, but 
many of them are plain. One specimen of the pin from Point Hope has 
the larger end carved to represent one of the joints in the leg-bone of 
a mammal, and another set from the same jilace has carved ou them 
the head of some small auimal, probably a fox. Another set of these 
implements in the National Museum was obtained by Mr Macfarlane at 
Fort Anderson, in Hudson Bay territory. 

Football — (St Michael). The ball {u)VlcaJc) 

used in this game is made of leather, stuffed with deer hair or moss, 
and varies in size, but rarely exceeds five or six inches in diameter. 
The game is i)layed by young men and children. The usual season for 
it is at the end of winter or in spring. I saw it i)layed in various places 
from Bering strait to the mouth of the Kuskokwim; at Cape Darby 
it was played by children ou the hard, drifted snow ; it is also a popular 
game on the lower Yukon. Two of the participants act as leaders, 
one on each side choosing a player alternately from among those gath- 
ered until they are equally divided. At a given distance apart two 
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conBptouous marks are made on tlie snow or ground which serve as 
goals, the players stand each by their goal and the ball is tossed upon 
the ground midway between them; a rush is then made, each side 
striving to drive the ball across its adversaries’ line. 

Another football game is begun by the men standing in two close, 
parallel lines midway between the goals, their legs and bodies forming 
two walls. The ball is then thrown between them and driven back 
and forth by kicks and blows until it passes through one of the lines; 
as soon as this occurs all rush to drive it to one or the other of the 
goals. 

The northern lights (aurora) of winter are said by ‘these people to be 
boys playing this game; others say that it is a game being played by 
shades using walrus skulls as balls. 

Women’s football [M-MV-u-gHt ) — (St Michael and neighboring 
coast region, both north and south). This game is played by women 
usually during the fall and winter. The ball used is generally consid- 
erably larger than the one used in the men’s game. The four players 
stand opposite each other, thus — 


o 


o 


o 


o 

Each pair has a ball, which is thrown or driven back and forth across 
the square. The ball is thrown upon the ground midway between the 
players, so that it shall bound toward the opposite one. She strikes the 
ball down and back toward her partner with the palm of her open hand. 
Sometimes the ball is caught on the toe or hand and tossed up and 
struck or kicked back toward the other side. The person who misses 
least or has fewer “ dead ” balls on her side wins. At times this game 
is played by only two women. 

Hand ball (kai-taV-il-g'^U ) — (St Michael). The ball used in this 
game is a rounded rectangular leather bag about three by six inches, 
filled with sand or earth. This bag is called IcaV-tuh The young men 
of the village form one side in this game, tossing the ball from one to 
the other, while the young women are on the opposite side and strive 
to secure the bag and keep it going among themselves. A player on 
the same side as another is called i-W-ka (plural, i-W-put) and the oppo- 
nents are called i li kU'-u-g^H, It is played in May and June, during the 
long, pleasant twilight nights, sometimes lasting the entire night 

When one of the young men has chanced not to have the ball in his 
hand for a long time, his comrades cry out that he is “hungry ” and try 
to get the ball to him. The women exert every effort to intercept it and 
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if they succeed pursue and catch the unlucky player and rub his head 
with the ball, tellinjir him that they will <‘oil his head so that he shall 
not starve,” while the other players shriek with laughter* This game 
goes ott night after night during the season on top of a hill near St 
Michael, the laughter and cries of the x)layer8 being heard for hours. 

In addition to this game another is played, particularly among the 
women, in which the ball is merely tossed from hand to hand. 

Hookey {aV^yu^aV^A-gHt or pUi-li^u4aV'-U’gnt)—{^t Michael). This 
is played with a small ball of ivory, leather, or wood, and a stick 
curved at the lower end. The ball and stick are called pat-kUi'-tAk, 
The ball is placed on the ground or ice and the players divide into two 
parties. Each player with his stick attempts to drive the ball across 
the opponents’ goal, which is established as in the football game. 

GhasS'BALL game {mnm'-u-ghi ) — (St Michael). In summer the men 
make a stout ball of grass, live or six inches in diameter, from which 
the game takes its name. Sides are chosen and each, when having the 
ball, pursues the other. The members of each side try to hit their 
opponents with the ball while the latter attempt to avoid being struck 
or to obtain the ball in order to hit their opponents. The side scoring 
the greatest number of hits is the winner, 

Eope jumping {d-tukh' ’ta-gHik ) — (St Michael). This is a summer 
game played out of doors. A heavy rope, from 18 to 24 feet in length, 
made of braided grass, is held at each end by a man or a woman and 
swung in a circle. One player stands in the middle, sidewise to the 
rope, and must jump it twice in succession as it is swung around and 
then spring away without being touched. He is then replaced by a 
companion, who repeats the performance. If either fails he exchanges 
place with one of those swinging the rope. This rope is called 
pihakWluk. 

Blind-man’s buff {ehaf4a* (favn ) — (St Michael). This is played by 
young i)eoi)le during spring and summer. One of the players, either a 
man or a woman, is blindfolded and the others stand in a circle around 
him and set up a shout. After this all try to keex) perfectly (juiet, 
creeping softly about on the ground to avoid being caught, the first 
person caught being in turn blindfolded. 

Hide and seek {i-g^ u/ -ta-g'^a’ tl-hU ) — (St Michael). This game is 
played in summer, when the grass is long, by both men and women, 
but not together. The players divide into two sides, standing oppo- 
site each other and bent over so that the crowns of each opposing pair 
rest against each other, their hands being clasped and outstretched on 
each side. Then a designated player hides in the grass or behind some 
shelter and when well concealed utters a faint cry. The two sides 
then separate, the opimsing side searching for the one concealed. 
When he is found all join as before, with heads and hands together, 
while the one successful in discovering the other conceals himself in 
the same manner. 

18 ETH 22 
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Tao — (8t Michael). This game is played at any sea- 

son by men and women divided into equal parties, which are subdivided 
into pairs. Then a designated player starts off, pursued by the others, 
the ])layerB on the opposite side trying to overtake and touch him 
before he can touch the mate he was given from his own party. This 
mate strives to get within reach of his companion, the opposite side 
meanwhile using every effort to interfere between the two by running 
after the first and hindering the latter. If the player succeeds in 
touching his mate before he is touched he wins and another pair of 
runners come out from his side. If he is touched first by one of his 
opponents, he loses, and a pair of runners come out from among them 
and take his place. 

Twin TAa {H-hlnW-lcu4a‘-gHk) — (St Michael). In this game the 
players are fastened together in pairs, being tied by the ankles. One 
pair are given a start and are pursued by the others until one of the 
two is touched by another pair, whereupou the latter take their places. 
This is a summer game. 

liiNd AROUND {nhl‘td') — (St Michael). The players in this game are 
either men or women together or separately. The players are divided 
into two equal parties, each party joining hands and facing toward the 
center of a circle. When ready they circle about as swiftly as possible, 
all the time advancing toward a certain point agreed upon, and the 
circle or ring of players which first reaches the goal is victorious. 
This game affords much sjiort, as the members of each ring are eager 
to reach the goal, but the double motion frequently causes them to 
stumble and fall promiscuously over one another. 

Tossing on walrus skin heard of this game 

from Bering strait to the mouth of the Yukon. A large walrus hide 
is spread out and hand-holes are cut around its border. One of the jday- 
ers stands upon the center, and a party of men on one side and women 
on the other, numbering as many as can reach it, take hold of the skin. 
By united effort the players jerk the skin up, holding it tightly 
stretched. The person on it is thrown high in the air and if he alights 
on his feet one of the other side must take his place. Should he fiill in 
any other position he or one of his side must remain on the skin. This 
is a summer game, but is sometimes practiced by the young men in the 
kashim during winter. 

Txia OR war (thl-ulch tai'g^aun) — (St Michael). This is played 
at any season. A strong rawhide looj) is made; the contestants are 
divided into two parties, and the strongest man of each i)arty grasps 
the loop with his right hand. The men on each side form a queue with 
their arms around each other’s bodies and pull at a given signal; the 
side which first looses its hold on the loop is defeated. The loop is 
called l-l-cMl '. This game is played either out of doors or in the kashim, 
by either men or women ; sometimes it is played by a single pair of 
men or women and is then called no-Jc'iV4aun, 
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Abm polling* {kaH-o^-g\iun ) — (St Michael). Two men lock their 
right arms and a string of other men form a queue, pulling on both 
sides until one gives way. This is a winter contest, engaged in within 
the kashim. 

Pole pulling* (no-huf-un ) — (St Michael). A round, slender pole, six 
or eight feet long, is laid on the floor of the kashim and an equal number 
of men sit upon the floor along each side of it with their knees l)ent 
and hands grasping it. At a given signal all pull, the side dragging 
the other across the central lino being victors. 

Stick raising (ya-g^u'4ak)—(i^t Michael). A round stick a little 
larger than a broom handle is grasped firmly by two players who are 
usually standing; one player holds it down at arm’s length, grasping 
it firmly with both hands while the other attempts to raise it above 
his head. 

Finger pulling Michael). This is played in 

the kashim by four men; the two strongest players hook their right 
second fingers and each man is gra.s[)ed about his right shoulder and 
under the left arm by his second; then all imll until one is defeated by 
loosing his hold. 

Foot pulling {it-kka'-g^aua) — (St Michael.) Two men lie upon 
their faces on the floor of the kashim with their feet together and 
heads in opposite directions. Their right feet are hooked into a 
short, rawhide loop, and each tries to crawl away ami drag the other 
backward. 

Neck pulling {tu-nu chu^-g^aun) — (St Michael). Two men kneel 
oil the floor of the kashim, near and facing each other; their heads are 
bowed and a rawhide loop is placed so as to rest over the backs of 
their necks. A stick is placed crosswise between each man’s teeth, 
projecting on either side above the cord of the loop so as to keep the 
latter from slipping over the head. The men then drop forward on 
their hands and each tries to back away, dragging his adversary; 
the one who first succeeds is the victor. 

Head pushing (ohnn-ukh'-fthg^aun) — (St Michael). Two men go 
down upon their hands and knees on the kashim floor and, pressing 
theii* foreheads together, strive to push each other back fmm their 
positions. 

Battering ram (tu'-ku-kd-gu'-M) — (St Michael). This is played by 
four men in the kashim. Two of the players esbcAx takes his partner 
ujum his shoulder, the latter lying face downward with his body stif- 
fened and feet projecting horizontally in front of the man carrying him. 
In this position the carriers face each other and run one at the other 
so that the feet of the two men ou their shoulders shall (Hime together, 
trying in this way to upset each other, the defeated pair falling igno- 
miuiously to the floor. 

Wrestling (chfVMuk) — (St Michael). Wrestling is usually done 
by each man seizing his opponent by the arms or body, trying to gain 
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a square fall on the back without the aid of tripping or any other use 
of the feet or legs, except as supports. This is generally done for sport, 
but I was told that in ancient times disputed claims for women were 
sometimes settled in this manner. A stranger, upon arrival in a village, 
is frequently challenged to wrestle with the local champion. Powerful 
men are very rough in this sport, and one method is to attempt by a 
terriftc hug to crush the opponent. One old man told me that he had 
seen the blood gush from a wrestler^s mouth and nose from the pressure 
of his antagonist. I heard of an instance where a white man visiting 
the village of the Malemut at Kotzebue sound during the winter was 
repeatedly challenged to wrestle by one of the villagers. Finally, the 
annoyance became so great that the stranger accepted the challenge, 
and, being an extremely powerful man, seized the Eskimo and dashed 
him to the floor of the kashiin so heavily that he was badly hurt. This 
was considered (luite legitimate and the stranger was not molested 
further. 

Knee walking {chia ku^mt ut ) — (St Michael). The young men of 
a village kneel on the plank flooring of the kashim and holding their 
feet up with their hands walk about on bare knees, each trying to 
outdo the others in endurance. 

High jumping {hiif-khnk) — (St Michael). A stick is held or fas- 
tened above the floor at a certain distance and the young men try to 
excel in leaping over it, the stick gradually being raised to the limit of 
the jumpers^ l)owers. 

Horizontal jumping {mt-chtkh t(tk)—{St Michael). The jumpers 
in this game practice it either outside of or within the kashim. A mark 
is made from which the jumping is done and another on the ground or 
floor scores the point reached by each. 

Hurdle jumping {ya^-lt-ku'-juk) — (St Michael). Four umiak oars 
are placed at an equal distance apart around the sides of the kashim, 
about breast high above the floor; the contestants start in pairs, jump- 
ing over them one after the other until one of each i)air is defeated by 
failing to clear one of the oars. 

Foot racing {uk^whaun ') — (St Michael). This is a favorite sport 
among the Eskimo and is practiced usually in autumn when the new 
ice is formed. The race extends from one to several miles, the course 
usually lying to and around some natural object, such as an island or 
a point of rocks, then back to the starting point. 

Kaiak racing (parhu-yhiun^) — (St Michael). The men, eacli in his 
kaiak, are ranged side by side near the shore, and then at a signal 
paddle around a rock or islet, the winner being he who flrst touches 
the shore on returning to the starting point. 

Umiak races are also conducted in the same way, and hunters engage 
in contests in throwing seal and walrus spears of various kinds. 

Prom Kuskokwim river to (lape Prince of Wales, on both the main- 
land and the islands, children of both sexes were found using tops. 
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These are commonly of disk shape, thin at the edge and perforated in 
the center for a peg. One from Cape Prince of Wales (figure 122) is of 
walrus ivory ; it is 2| inches in diameter and has a hole an inch wide 
in the middle, which is closed by a neatly fitted wooden xdiig of the 
same thickness as the top, through which passes a spindle-shape x)eg 
four inches long. This is the general style of top used in the region 
mentioned, but another kind is made to be spun with a guiding stick 
and cord; these are often used by men as well as 
by boys. 

On the lower Yukon the children amuse them- 
selves in winter by sx)inuiug tops on the wooden 
floor of the kashiin. The game is x>layed by each 
child spinning its toi> and then hurrying out 
through the long i)assage to the entrance, making 
a complete circuit around the outside of the 
building, then back to the interior, trying to 
return before the toi) has ceased spinning. These 
toys are spun between the two hands, the upi)er 
I^art of the spindle being held ux)right between 
the i)alm8. 

Among other games, the (ihildren also have a 
buzz, usually made by stringing a doubly perfo- 
rated, flattened disk on a cord. The two ends of the cord are tied 
together and the ends of the looi) thus formed are lield in their hands, 
so that, by tightening and relaxing their hold the disk is caused to 
twirl about, exactly as is done with a sinular toy by civilized chil- 
dren. These buzzes are usually made of wood, ivory, or bone, 
although of recent years some are made of metal. 1 obtained one at 
St Michael made from the adjoining phalangeal bones of some animal, 

Xmobably a seal, still 
united by their carti- 
lage. The string is a 
single cord of sinew, 
which is made fast be- 
tween the two middle 
bones, and at each end 
of the string is tied a 

Fi« 123— Toy wuodpecktn* (i). Shoi’t Cl'OSS-Stick foi' 

grasping. 

Another toy obtained at St Miclmel, represented in figure 123, is the 
image of a woodpecker made of wood fastened to a small wooden 
sx^atula by means of a stout quill in xduce of legs. The surface of the 
sx>atula is dotted over with red paint to rejnesent food. By means of 
a string fastened to the xioint of the lijird’s beak and xiassiiig down 
through a hole in the spatula, the child is enabled to pull the bird’s 
head down. On releasing it, the elasticity of the quill throws it up 




Fio. 322— Top from Cape 
PrintH^of Wales (about ^). 
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a^^ain, thus giving a pecking motion and imitating the movements of 
feeding. Various toys of this character are made by the Eskimo to 
represent familiar animals or birds. 




Figure 124 represents a toy obtained at the village of Sabotnisky, on 
the lower Yukon. It is a slender, flat rod a little over au inch wide 
and al)oiit KJ inches long, perforated with six round holes at equal 

intervals along its length, through 
which is passed in and out a sinew 
cord, having its ends fastened to the 
extremities of a small, narrow strip of 
fur, forming an endless loop. Grasii- 
ing the rod by the handle at one end, 
the child draws on the free i)art of the 
cord, causing the strip of fur to run in 
and out of the holes along the surface, 
thus representing a mouse. 

The children also have small figures of birds, seals, and other ani- 
mals, wliich their fathers carve in ivory, bone, and wood. Along the 
seacoast ivory is the material ordinarily used tor making these objects, 
but among the Eskimo of the tundras, or aloiig the 
rivers of the interior, bone or deerhorn is more com- 
monly employed. The bird images usually rei>resent 
geese, inurres, or other waterfowl, and are made flat 
upon tlie lower surface, so that they sit upright. 

On St Lawrence island, nnd at various other ])oiiits 
which were visited, many of tlicse objects were ob- 
tained, of which the toy bird shown in figure 125 is 
an example. They are similar in character to the 
images witli which a sort of game is played among 
the eastern h^skimo. 

Ill addition to the foregoing objects, dolls made for 
girls are among the most interesting of the children’s 
toys. On St Lawrence island two were obtained; 
these are shown in figure 7, plate xoiii, made rudely 
of wood, and figure 8, plate xciii, wdiicli is of ivory. 

The makers of tliese displayed very little skill or 
artistic ability, as might be expected from their general lack of culture 
in this direction compared with the people of the adjacent American 
coast. Along the Alaskan shore wherever I went, as well as along 
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Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers and on Nunivak island, dolls were found 
in common use. They are usually small images of wood, ivory, or bone; 
indeed, the only instance that I saw of the use of clay among the Eskimo 
for making images of any kind was a pair of rudely 
modeled dolls rejnesenting the head and body, 
which were obtained at Ka/binsky, on the lower 
Yukon. One of these dolls is shown in iigure 126. 

The inartistic character of tliese clay flgtires is in 
striking contrast to the carvings i)roduced by the 
same people. 

Tlie dolls usually represent tlie anatomic details 
of both sexes, and are from an inch to a foot or more 
in length. Many of them are carved to represent 
grotescpie human figures, but the majority are sim- 
ply upright ivory images witli the arms by the sides 
(as represented in figure 2, plate xoiii) or held in 
various positions across the body, sometimes one 
hand being placed in front and the other behind Ki(3.i27.-~wi>o(it‘iirtoU(i). 
the back. Many of the natives use hard material 
merely for the ui)per half of the body, the legs being made of skin, 
stuffed with hair or skin to give them a semblance tx) the natural 

form. 

An ivory figure from Cape Prince 
of Wales (figure 4, plate xciii) repre- 
sents an old man with his hands 
clasped l)ehind the back. The arms 
and legs are carved free from the body 
and the work gives evidence of con- 
siderable skill and iugeinuty. 

Only from Big lake, between the 
lower Yukon and the mouth of the 
Kuskokwim, were dolls obtained with 
heads hollowed out, so that the eyes 
and the mouth were luerced into the 
cavity. The back of the heads of 
these dolls, after the interior had 
been excavate<l, were replaced by a 
tliin wooden cover neatly fitted in 
the opening. Figure 127 represents 
a hollow-head, wooden doll from Big 
lake. Figure o, plate xciii, from the 
same locality, is made of bone, with 
the head fitted on a wooden pin pro- 
jecting from the body, so that it turns as on a swivel. 

Another doll from Big lake (figure 1 28) is similar to the preceding and 
is clothed in reindeer skin. The head is made of bone, and the beads 
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attaclied to a cord iiassed tlirougli boles at the corners of the mouth 
represent labrets. The interior of the head is excavated. 

The faces of dolls made in representation of females are etched to 
show the eyebrows, and sometimes the tattooing; the faces of dolls 
made to represent men have labrets of beads or pieces of ivory inserted 
at the corners of the mouth. The method of dressing the hair of women 
and tlieir nose- and ear-rings are represented 
by hair and beads hung in the proper places. 
Some of the ivory dolls are provided with brace- 
lets and bead necklaces as shown in figure 3, 
plate xciri, from llotliam inlet. 

Large dolls of wood, from the country be- 
tween Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers, have the 
eyes and the mouth repre- 
sented by pieces of ivory 
inlaid in the wood, as in fig- 
ure 120, from Kaialigamut. 

One of the most ingenious 
of these toys was obtained 
at Point Hope, on the Arctic 
coast, and is represented in 
figure 130, It is made of 
wood, and the well-carved head has a short string 
of beads attached to each side of the forehead for 
earrings, while the labret holes at the corners of 
the mouth show that it is intended to represent 
a man. Each eye is indicated by a blue bead, 
inserted so that the hole in the bead forms the 
pupil. The neck is in the form of a smooth, round 
pin, about half an inch in diameter, which sets 
in a deep socket cut into tlie shoulders. About 
the lower end of this pin are lasteued two ends 
oi* a cord which is i)assed around in opposite direc- 
tions and out in front, through two small holes 
in the Imdy, and are tied together; thence tliey 
pass downward through a larger liole to the back. 

The lower part of the body is grasped from be- 
hind l)y the thumb and last two fingers, leaving 
the other two fingers resting in the looj) of the 
cord. By slight pressure, either on one side or 
the other of the loop, the head of the doll is made to turn to the right 
or left at will. Another ivory doll (figure 6, plate xoiii), from Uua- 
laklit, represents a woman holding a child in her arms. Similar dolls 
are sometimes made to represent a small child in the hood of the fur 
coat, after the fashion in which women are wont to carry their infants 
throughout this region. 




Fm. 129— W(Kxlen doll ({). 
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The girls frequently have a number of dolls varying in size, the 
smaller ones being made so that they will stand uprigiit. While making 
a brief visit to Sledge island, two little girls in the house where we 


stopped amused us by watohiug their opportunity, while we were busy 
about other things, to place their dolls standing in a semicircle before 
us upon the floor, while they sat quietly behind as tliough permitting 
their dolls to take a look at the strangers. In connection with these 
toys girls have also a complete outfit of toy bedding made from the 
skins of mice or lemmings, small grass mats, toy boots, mittens, and 
clothing, all iiatterned after those useii 
by the people of the locality. 

Other favorite toys of the children 
of both sexes are snow knives, wliich 
are from four to fifteen inches long 
and are made of ivory, bone, or wood, 
the two first-named materials being 
most commonly used. They are small 
at the handle and expand toward 
the end, usually curving upward and sometimes to one side. The mak- 
ers frequently show great artistic skill in these objects; the handle 
is often tipped with a carving representing the head of a salmon, gull, 
seal, or other animal; the grip of the handle is insured by various jiro- 
jections, which sometimes consist of a series of three or more rounded 



Fitt. 131— Toy boar with dog hnrnot^s (|). 


bosses jiierced by a small hole in the middle, as in fig'iire 2, ])late xoiv, 
from the lower Y iikon. This specimen is well carved from a piece of bone. 

Figure 3, plate xotv, represents a large, handsomely made ivory 
knife from Koniguuiigunmt; the raven totem mark is etched on each 

side; three jirojecting 
knobs on the handle 
are pierced and tlie 
lioles plugged with 
wood. Another speci- 

Fig. 132-Toy and hIkI (about, A). men, from OhalitUlUt 

(tigure 4, plate xcrv), 

is made of ivory and has four murre heads in relief on the handle; 
the surface is ornamented with etched lines. An ivory knife from 
Ikogmut (tigure 7, plate xciv) has two long, rounded projections extend- 



ing forward from the butt. 


A large, handsomely made ivory knife from Konigunugnmut (figure 1, 
plate XCIV) has on the under side of the handle five rounded projections 
whi(?h are pierced for the insertion of plugs of wood; tlte raven totem 
sign is etched on both sides. Figure 5, plate xciv, illustrates an ivory 
knife from Oape Vancouver, heavily etched on both sides; on the handle 
are three sets of concentric circles, pierced in the center and with 
wooden plugs inserted in the holes. A deerhorn knife from Kushnnuk, 
represented in figure 9, plate xciv, has a long slit in the handle, in 
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which is wound a piece of spruce root to afford a firm i^rip. Another 
deerhorii knife, from Big lake (figure 11, plate xoiv), is very plainly 
made. A well-made deerhorn knife from the lower Kiiskokwim (figure 
13, plate xciv) has the handle pierced with a large hole from which a 

slit extends forward. 

Figure 0, plate xciv, represents a 
handsome ivory knife, obtained on 
Togiak river by Mr Applegate. 
The handle is curiously slit, with a 
, cross-barintheopening,aiidanor- 

dinary conventional design is etched 
on the surface. Another knife, obtained also by Mr Applegate at the 
same place (figure 8, plate xciv), is of deerhorn and is elaborately 
etched. The end of the handle is carved to rei^resent the head of a 
bird, proi)ably a gerfalcon. A well-made ivory knife from Kulukhtulo- 
gumut (figure 10, plate xciv) has the handle carved to represent the 




Fig. 134— Toy Uaialt from St Luwronuo islaml (p. 


head of a salmon. A small and rather rudely made ivory knife from 
Ikogmnt (figure 12, plate xciv) also has the handle carved in the shape 
of a salmon -liead. 

A large number of these knives were collected, most of them being 
carved and etched in great variety of pattern. Many of these objects 
in the National Museum repre 
sent localities from the extreme 
southern limit of the Alaskan 
Eskimo nearly to Boiiit Barrow. 

These knives are rarely used 
for any othm* purpose than as 
toys; the children play with 
them in winter, cutting up the 
hard, drifted snow, or marking 
thereon various fantastic fig- 
ures representing mammals, birds, or other fancies. In a village south 
of the Yukon mouth I saw children make figures of animals in the 
snow and then run about cutting them up with their knives, evidently 
imitating the killing of game by the hunters. 

Figure 131 represents a toy figure of a white bear, which was 
obtained on the Diomede island. It is made of wood and has a raw- 



Fig. i 35— Ivory of rnati timl hoar (p. 
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hide hamesB on the neck and back, similar to that used for dogs. The 
body is fashioned from a single piece, but the legs are made separately 
and are attached to the body by a peg inserted in a hole and fastened 
by other pegs. 

A toy sled from 8t Lawrence island (figure 132) is carved from a 
single piece of ivory and has two small ivory figures of dogs attached 
to it with sinew cord. 

Figure 133, from the same locality, represen fs a toy figure of a white 
bear carved from a single piece of ivory. 

Figure 134 illustrates an ivory model of a kaiak, from St Lawrence 
island, and is a representation of the boats in use at that place. Look- 
ing up from the manhole is a human head carved in relief, and just 
back of the manhole is represented an inflated sealskin float. 

The specimen from Norton bay, shown in figure 135, is an ivory 
figure of a white bear with a man lying along its back. This toy is 
intended as an illustration of an occurrence in one of the folktales. 


MUSIC ANU DANCES 

The Eskimo of Bering sea and the lower Yukon are very fond of 
singing. Songs have a prominent place in their religious observances 
and festivals, as well as in their 8i)ort8 and dances. They also serve to 
while away the time when traveling at sea and sometimes on shore. 
Men are usually the singers, and will often keep up a monotonous 
chant for hours when traveling a long distance by water, and 1 often 
heard my men singing fit night during sledge Journeys when they were 
unable to sleep from the severe cold or for other cause. On one occa- 
sion I asked one of the men who was singing at night why he did so, 
and he replied that it made him feel wanner. Frequently songs of this 
kind, and some of those used while dancing, are a mere series of 
mofiiiingless syllables, such as at otlier times serve as ji refrain. 8ongs 
are composed for various other purjmses, sometimes to preserve a rec- 
ollection of past occurrences, to glorify some event, or for ridiculing 
one another; these latter are similar to the nith songs of (Greenland, and 
are said to have Keen commonly used before white men came to Alaska. 
During my residence at St Michael I heard of instances of their hav- 
ing been sung by the Eskimo in some of the villages on the tundra, 
between the mouths of Kuskokwim and Yukon rivers, before the assem- 
bled people in the kashiui. The only result was the satisfaction gained 
by the victor^s consciousness that he had enlisted the sympathy of liis 
fellow-townsmen and the chagrin of the one who felt himself worsted. 

Songs are employed by shamans in their incantations and during 
religious festivals. Special songs are sung to the shades of the dead 
or to the inum of various kinds to which the people are addressing their 
petitions, either for the purpose of propitiating the superior powers to 
prevent evil or to secure successful hunting. The songs in memory 
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of the (lend are heard at all festivals to departed shades, and at times 
are of an inexpressibly mournfhl character. 

Almost invariably songs of every description, when sung in the 
kashim, are accompanied by the beating in regular time of one or more 
tainbourine-like drums in the hands of old men, and the drummers, 
who arc usually the leaders, sometimes sing a song, phi'ase by phrase, 
a repetition by the rest of the people following. At other times they 
are the only singers; this is i)articularly the case when dances are being 
I)erformed. 

Songs for the great festivals of a religious character and often those 
in honor of the dead, or for the bladder feast, are practiced for a long 
X>eri()d by the villagers so that they may be given correctly at the proper 
time, the composer of the song usually teaching it to the others a few 
words at a time. Others of the songs have been handed down from 
ancient times, being transmitted, like the folktales, from generation to 
generation. 

During one of my sledge journeys I chanced to stop at a village near 
Cape Vancouver where the people were learning a song for the feast to 
the dead. In the evening the lights were all extinguished in the 
kashim and in complete darkness an old man gave out the song, a few 
words at a time, and about twenty-tive men, ranged around the middle 
of the room, united in singing the words to the time of a single drum 
beaten by another old man. The burden of the song I did not catch, 
but the refrain was a repetition of the syllables tbV-ai-yd /mi'-yrt-yd, 
which serve for this purpose in many different songs over most of this 
region. 

At another village in the >iame district a song was rendered in parts, 
the bass being sung by a number of men who kept excellent time 
to the beating of several drums, while the women and the boys, who were 
all arranged together on one side of the room, joined in the chorus 
every few minutes, i)roducing a very pleasing effect. One song that is 
sung in a long, wailing chant is very effective, calling on the shades of 
the dead to enter the oiferings that may be given them during the fes- 
tival in their honor. The part of this song recorded at St Michael is 
as follows: 

Tu~ko' -A tai'-kin-u. * A'-la'-ai-ga', Mu-klfig-C-mfik kUn-Ukh' -k&ik-fm' -kin. 
Detul ouHA conic bore. (Chorua.) Hair BoaUkin Icnbyou-will-ffot (lora) 

A' Ja'-ai-ya'. 

(Chorus.) 

TaV -kin»A-ka' ; tnn^in'^muk oho-g^okh'’kuil-iim'AcXn. A^a'-ai-ya' . Tai'»kin-A-ka\ 

Como here, do ; reindeer skin bed you will get (for a). (Chorus.) Come here, do 

During one festival to the dead that was witnessed the mourners w^ho 
were making the gift offerings to the namesakes of their deceased rela- 
tives, entered and, dancing together in the center of the kashim, sang an 
invitation to their dead ones to return. The burden of the song was 
that the absent ones were missed and were begged to return as their 
friends were lonely. The loud, wailing manner in which this song was 
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rendered to the music of the drums and the steady, monotouous chant 
of the drummers rendered the whole very effective. 

The following two songs give a general idea of the character of those 
sung at festivals for pastime. The first is a song of a Malemut hunter 
from the head of Kotzebue sound. He wishes for the time to come 
when the reindeer shall renew their horns, that the hunting season 
may begin. It was noted that the same idea was repeated again and 
again with constant repetition of the same chorus, so that a few 
phrases did duty for hours : 

ya-Uyae un^a-Uyil {-yd ai-yat-iy^-l-a 
(Choraa) (Chorus) 

Co-ai-d-chUg'-UrU yae-yd~Ua An' -a-i-yd-Uya-ai 
I want (Chorus) (Cllorua) 

d-to'-ai-yAd-ly An-i-yae-yae kin'-gh*-klun'-d 
very much (Chorus) to see 

(-yae-{-yd nug-g^ul-Xn, 

(Chorus) the deer horns make. etc. 

The following song, composed and sung by a man at Cape Prince of 
Wales in Bering strait, expressed liis wish ti> see the ships come in the 
spring, because his tobacco was gone: 

I-ghi-ghun-d Cft-f-yd-ae-gd mai'-d-ruk'-i-gd l-y&d-i-yd-yd 

The mountain (Chorus) I wish to climb (Chorus) 

chun-mu-i-nak' . I-yae-yd Kut-kU'-kd-mdy 

to get to the water. (Chorus) X sit on the top, 

kt-nW-nal-gdk l-yAA-d-yd-ya nm'-t-dk-puk-mAn-d 

1 wisli to see (Chorus) the big boats coming 

A-yu-yae-ya tUhd*-lae-ka, 

(Chorus) tobactx) (with) . 

The following mugic was written for me by Bishop Seghers, an accom- 
plished Catholic missionary (afterward killed on the upper Yukon), from 
a song sung by the Eskimo during a dance at Ikogmut on the lower 
Yukon in the winter of 1879. This gentleman, who was a skilled musi- 
cian, said that the most remarkable thing he had noted in the songs of 
the Eskimo, both of the lower Yukon and of the adjacent coast of 
Bering sea, was the ease and accuracy with which they raised and 
dropped an exact octave when singing: 



Despite the fact that these people are so fond of their own music, 
they are unable to understand or enjoy that of a more complicated 
character. At St Michael some of the men were frequently invited 
into one of the houses where there was a small organ, and the agent of 
the Fur company would play simple melodies for them. In every 
instance the visitors kept perfectly quiet, and watched the keyboard 
of the instrument closely, as if fascinated. Finally, I asked an old 
man who had attended several of these concerts if he enjoyed the 
music, and he replied frankly that he did not, because, said he, ‘‘ I 
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do not understand what the noise says. It sounds confusedly in my 
ears and is strange to them, so that I do not know what it says. I like 
better to hear the drum and singing in the kashim, for I understand 
it.’^ But he added that he liked to watch the movements of the per- 
former’s lingers as they sped over the keyboard, the rapid motion pleas- 
ing him, 1 afterward made the same inquiry of other men from various 
distant localities along the coast, when they heard the music at 8t 
Michael, and received an almost identical reply. 

The drums used by the Eskimo of western Alaska and on the adjacent 
coast of Siberia are made in one pattern, having a rouiided tambourine- 
like frame, over one side of which is stretched a thin, parchment like 
covering, usually made from the bladders of seals and walrus. The cover 
is held in place by a cord of sinew or rawhide, wound around the outer 
border of the drum in a sunken groove, enabling the cover to be tight- 
ened at will. 

The frames, usually made of spruce, are from one to tliree inches in 
width and are bent to form a ring, either circular or somewhat pear- 
shape in outline, measuring from ten to thirty inches in diameter. The 
largest ones seen in use were in the district between lower Yukon and 
Kuskokwira rivers. Near the Kuslevak mountains a drum was seen 
covered with tanned reindeer skin, which was the only exception to 
the ordinary covering that was noted, and this was due to the fact that 
the usual material could not be obtained at that point. 

Ordinarily the ends of the drum frame overlap and are fastened with 
sinew or rawhide cords, which pass through holes in the wood; but 
along the coast from Bering strait northward, drums were seen which 
had the ends of the frame beveled to wedge-shape points and inserted 
in a short, intervening piece of ivory of the same width and thickness 
as the frame. These pieces were beveled with a deep, wedge-shape 
slot to receive the ends of the wood, and luerced with holes through 
which were i)assed wooden pegs to fasten the ends of the frame in place, 
thus forming a neatly made joint. This splice is carved on its outer 
border to match the groove on the edge of the frame for the reception of 
the cover lashings. TJiey are usually fitted Avith a handle from four to 
six inches long, with a square notch in its upper surface for the recep- 
tion of the lower edge of the frame. The latter is ordinarily held in i>osi- 
tion by sinew lashings ])assed through holes and thence through corre- 
sponding holes in the handle just below the notch, or are passed around 
the handle. A drum from Sledge island and another from Cape Wan 
karem, Siberia, are attached to their handles with wooden pegs inserted 
through holes at the inner end of the handle and through the drum 
frame in the notch. These handles are commonly plain rods of ivory, 
deerhorn, or bone, round or oval in section, Avith the ends rounded, but 
in many instances they are carved in various patterns. 

One of these handles (number 43807), which was obtained at Shakto- 
lik, is of walrus ivory, aud is six inches long by an inch and a half in 
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diameter. It is carved in the form of a walrus, the well-made head 
being placed at the inner end; on the lower side are four diagonal 
grooves for finger-rests, and at the rear the aniinaFs flippers are repre- 
sented. The back is etched with short lines to indicate bristly hairs. 

A handle from Point Hope, on the Arctic coast (figure 13G) is of ivory, 
four inches long. At one end is carved a human face, with siniUl blue 
beads inlaid for eyes and the inoutli incised; along the lower side are 
four finger- grooves, and an ivory strip is fitted in the square slot for the 
ends of the drum frame. Another specimen from the same place (num- 
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ber 63798) is similar to the preceding, but has the face curiously dis- 
torted. The tip of the handle is patched with a block of wood neatly 
fastened with five wooden pegs. 

A handle of reindeer horn from St Michael (figure 137) measures 
five inches in length and represents the head and neck of a sand hill 
crane. The beak is open, and small, round incisions mark the eyes 
and ears ; the slot for the frame of the drum is at the base of t he neck, 
and the wings of the bird are indicated by an incised line on each side, 
extending diagonally to the rear, where they meet on the back; short, 
parallel, incised lines represent the (luill feathers. A drum obtained at 
Sledge island (number 
45401) lias a handle made 
from a section of deerhorn 
without orn an i en tation. 

The f rame, made of spruce, 
is sli gh tly pear-shape, wi th 
the small end next to the 
handle, and is about 20 inches in diameter. The ends overlap and are 
fastened with sinew cord. It is fastened in the slot of the handle by 
a wooden pin, and is beveled both ways on the inside from a central 
ridge. On the outer surface, near the upper edge, is a deep groove to 
receive the braided sinew cord that fastens the cover, which has the 
looped end attached to a projecting wooden jieg on the frame to the 
right of the liandle. 

In a drum (number 38840) obtained at Cape Yancouver, the frame, 
made of spruce wood, 3 inches broad, is bent in a circle, 28 inches in 
diameter, the overlapping ends being sewed together with rawhide cord. 
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Over this frame is stretched a cover of walrus or white- whale intestine, 
held in place by a cord in a groove around the middle of the frame. It 
has a large handle, 20 inches long, made of the same material as the 
frame, and largest on the inner end, which is in the shape of a sea par- 
rot’s head. On the back of the bird’s neck is a square notch, an inch 
deep, into which the frame fits, and outside of which the handle projects 
about 20 inches. The bill of the sea-parrot is colored red ; the rest of the 
handle is the color of the wood, except a band of red near the middle. 

These large drums are frequently held by one man while the other 
beats them with a long, slender rod. As with the smaller drums, they 
are frequently struck so that the rod taps against the frame at the 
same time that it strikes the cover, thus producing a sharp, rapping 
sound which mingles with the more resonant tone. 

The International Polar Expedition obtained at Point Barrow large 
drums, somewhat similar to that collected by me at Cape Vancouver, 
with handles also carved on the inner ends to represent the lieadsof birds, 
one of which is that of a cormorant and another the head of a murre, 



FfG. 138—1 vory baton for beating time on a stick (/g). 


In the country between the lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim, as well 
as on the American shore of Bering strait, I saw large and small drums 
used at the same time, producing a pleasing combination of sound. 
The drum is held by the handle in tlie left hand, the top slightly inclined 
away from the drummer and about ou a level with his chin. When 
excited by the sound and movement, the drummers sometimes raise the 
drums almost at arm length, so that the handles are on a level with 
their brows. They are beaten in measured time, two strokes in quick 
succession, then a short pause, and two strokes again. Each drummer 
has a single slender, fiat rod about 12 to 16 inches long, which he holds 
in the right hand. 

While witnessing a festival to the dead on the lower Yukon, I saw 
people dancing near the graves to time beaten with a stick on the end 
of a log proje(*ting from one of the houses, and another party dancing 
on the ice on the river to time beaten on a piece of driftwood which had 
been taken to the river for the purpose. This was the only instance 
south of Norton sound in which 1 saw such an accompaniment to danc- 
ing. On the American shore of Bering strait, and thence northward 
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along the Arctic coast, resonant pieces of wood are regularly beaten 
to aid the drum accompaniment during dancing. For this purpose a 
short, heavy baton of walrus ivory is generally used. 8uch an instru- 
ment (figure 138), was obtained at Port Clarence. It is lOi inches in 
length by an inch in diameter, rounded, beveled at each end, and has 
the slight curve of the tusk from which it was made. Fine shavings 
are bound around the butt by a braided sinew cord to atlbrd a grip, and 
a deerhorn peg close to the projecting end of the handle prevents tlic 
hand from slipping. Extending from near this peg to the other end of 
the grip is a loop of twisted sinew cord which aids in holding the instru- 
ment firmly. On its outer end the mouth, eyes, and blowholes of a 
right w^hale are represented by incised holes and pits. Between the 
blowholes are inserted some small, downy featliers, held in place hy 
wooden pegs, to represent the spouting of the whale. 

In addition to the dances performed during the various festivals and 
described in connection with those ceremonies, various others are prac- 
ticed among the Eskimo with whom 1 came in contactj. These latter 
are generally executed for pastime, and are often merely a series of 
movements supposed to be graceful or pleasing; at other times they 
are distinctly symbolic, frequently carrying out and illustrating a long 
narrative by gestures and sometimes accompanied by a song. Dances 
are usually accompanied by the beating of one or more drums and by 
the singing of the drummers, and sometimes of otlier males, but at times 
the drummers cease, and the dancing continues to the sound of voices, 
dome of these performances are extreniely grotesque, the dancers being 
young men, often quite nude or 8imi)ly wearing a pair of ornamental 
trunks made of fine deerskin, who sing or utter loud cries and leap 
about, gesticulating with their arms and legs and contorting their bodies 
in every conceivable manner. The object of such dances is api)arcntly 
to amuse the spectators, and the successful dancers frequently cause 
great laughter among the assembled people by tbe absurdity of their 
attitudes and movements. The yoniig men exert themsel ves in friendly 
riv airy at such times until they are forced to cease from sheer exhaustion. 

Both men and women take i>art in the dances, each having certain 
movements peculiar to liimself. The women remain with their feet 
planted squarely on the door and, swaying the body and slowly gestic- 
ulating with hands and arms, go through the figures permitted to tlicm, 
always keei)ing time to the music. Very commonly the women have a 
long, feather wand in each hand which they wave slowly back and forth 
as tliey move. During certain religious festivals they also use finger- 
masks — small, round, fiat pieces of wood with a projection below, through 
which are one or two holes for admitting the first or the first and second 
lingers ; they are carved to represent a human face or a face ^mpposed to 
belong to some animal, an inua^ or some supernatural being. They 
are generally painted and surrounded by a lialo-like fringe, formed 
by the upstanding hair on a narrow band of skin, iisaally of the reiu- 
18 ETH 23 
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deer or wolf. They are also oruainented with quill feathers of various 
birds, frequently tipped with down. 

The iheii ordinarily rest the weight of the body first on one foot and 
then on the other, while the free foot is advanced, the ball resting on 
the fioor and the heel continually raised and brought down with a 
sounding thump in time to the beating of the drums. At the same time 
the dancers contort the body and gesticulate with the hands and arms 
in rythmic motion. Frequently the dancer sings or utters loud cries at 
regular intervals, springing from one side to the other. The rythmic 
beating of the drums and the accompanying songs work the dancers 
to a pitch of great excitement, and they sometimes go on for hours 
with these violent exertions, the perspiration rolling down their bodies, 
until they cease from exhaustion. 

With rare exceptions the dances are performed in the kashim, taking 
place during the winter months, that is, from October until the end 
of April. Both songs and dances are practiced beforehand when pre- 
paring for any great festival. In addition to the larger }>erformances 
accompanying the more important festivals, there are small dances of 
rather frequent occurrence among the villagers during the early part of 
winter; but these are iuforraal affairs performed for amusement by a 
few of the young men. 

A ceremonial daiice is performed by a stranger who enters for the 
first time the kashim of a village. On such occasion he is expected to 
make a small offering or gift of propitiation to the headman, who 
divides it among the other old men. The stranger then steps out upou 
the lloor and dances for a sliort time, sometimes singing a song express- 
ing his friendship for the peojde he is with, or merely a chorus song. 
In this way he is considered to have introduceil himself properly and 
thus to have gained the freedom of the kashim. 

At St Michrnd we were usually invited to the first dances held in 
the kashim every autumn Each year we made a practice of carrying 
a little tobacco, which we handed to the headman upon entering, and 
this he would divide into small portions and distribute among the 
other men. At snc.li times, if one of us would step out upon the fioor 
and execute a short dance after the style of the Eskimo, it was received 
with great inerrimeiit by the assembled villagers. 

The dances of the Eskimo, whether on the islands of Bering sea or 
on the banks of Kuskokwim river, are very similar in general character, 
but local variations are common. On Sledge Island, in March, 1880 , 
was witnessed a cairious aud characteristic performance, different from 
anything seen elsewhere. We found tlie people on the verge of star^ 
vation, and nearly all of their dogs had died from lack of food. Our 
own dogs were dyiug from the same cause, so we decided to return 
at once to the mainland. When the headman of the villagers learned 
this he came to beg us to l einain at least one night with them so that 
they might show us their appreciatiou of our visit, promising that the 
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inhabitants would find something with which to feed our dogs ami that 
they would give a dance in the kashim in our honor. 

About two hours after dark we were invited into the kashiin and 
given the place of honor at the rear end of the room. Half a dozen men, 
including the headmen of the village, stepped out in time to singing 
and drumming, and went through the movements of an ordinary dance 
such as had been seen at the beginnings of dances at Gape Darby, IJna- 
laklit, and elsewhere southward to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. 

One of these dancers. wore about his brow a fillet made from the 
skin of the head and neck of an Adams loon, with the beak left on and 
projecting over the middle of the forehead; another man wore a fillet 
made from the white breast of a murre with the wing-feather of a 
gerfalcon stuck in it so as to stand erect over the forehead. 

Then a man and a woman took the floor, performing some figures or 
movements such as I had seen used by a couple at Unalaklit. Next 
was a dance of similar character by a half-grown boy and a girl; their 
motions were greatly varied, but in perfect unison; they jmstured with 
the body inclined first to one side and then to the other, alternating 
with an inclination forward until their beads nearly touched the floor. 
Many of their movements were characterized by the swaying grace 
that is notable in many of the dances of these people. ’ 

When this was finished nine women and girls seated themselves close 
together, cross-legged, and stripped to the waist, on a bench extend- 
ing along one side of the room, facing in one direction along the length 
of the bench. Drummers and singers struck up a medley difterent 
from anything I had ever heard, and the women on the bench responded 
by executing a long and complicated series of swaying motions with 
the head, arms, and body, in perfect unison. From where I sat the 
<iancors were in profile, and their light-colored bodices showed in strong 
contrast against the sooty wall. Their slow., regular motions, with 
bodies swaying alternately from one side to the other, now inclining 
forward and then swaying back, the arms constantly waving in a series 
of graceful movements, presented a remarkably ideasing sight. 

The headman asked me if 1 likc^d the dance, and 1 t<dd him that I 
did and that I thought it a good one, whereupon he seemed greatly 
pleased and told me that several of the dancers were his wives. Directly 
afterward he called out something to the singers, and the latter imme- 
diately began a difl'erent song and the women a difierent set of motions. 
Ill this way the headman changed the dances until over twenty distipet 
songs and sets of motions had been executed; some of the songs and 
movements were done in AX*ry slow time, while others were rapid. All 
of the movements were evidently conventional and carefully learned 
by the performers, as they were executed with great regularity. 

On one ocscasion, at Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon, a dance was 
given for my benefit by several villagers. Two women took the most 
prominent part. One of the performers by her gestures told the story 
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of her father’s life and battles during the wars among the villagers 
pre<*eding the .arrival of the white men; the gestures were mainly 
beyond iny comprehension, but the Eskimo about me appeared to 
understand them all. I could interpret the motions of stealthy approach 
ami retreat, then a struggle with the enemy and the flight, ending by a 
sudden turn and the killing of a pursuer by a spear thrust. In addition 
there were a great deal of gesture and posture with hands and bodies 
which seemed to be full of meaning to the people about me. This 
woman’s companion went through a series of motions describing berry 
picking and various other occupations of women in the summer and fall. 
During all their movements both of them were extremely graceful and 
kept accurate time to the music. 

On February 12, 1880, 1 remained over night in the village of Unalak- 
lit, where a number of dances were given in my honor. Soon after dark 
I was invited to the kashim, where a dozen young men were stripped to 
the waist and ranged around the room in a circle. Five or six old men 
stood near the lamp at the rear end of the room beating a drum and 
singing one of the common dance songs; the young men postured and 
leaped with such energy that the perspiration ran down their bodies, 
as it did also from the faces of the drum men. There seemed to be a 
rivalry between the musicians and the dancers to outdo one another, 
and the singers would stop to take breath occasionally, cpiickly begin- 
ning again while the dancers were still panting, causing laughter at the 
expense of the latter. This (X)ntinued for some time, until the dancers 
acknowledged themselves defeated and sat down. Then a young man 
came out alone, stripped to the waist, and stood before the entrance 
hole in the middle of the room. On his face was a mask representing a 
wolf-head. He stood for a few moments appearing to look intently 
into the hole in the floor while ho postured slowly back and forth with 
his arms and body; while he did this two women came up behind him, 
stood close by and began gesturing, imitating in i)erfect time every 
motion made by him. Then the time of the song suddenly changed, the 
women stepi>ing out quickly, one upon each side a few paces away, 
and all three postured, swaying back and forth to the song. The man 
moved first toward one woman then toward the other with a gliding 
motion and appeared to try to grasp them with one hand, never losing 
the time and keeping the motion uniform with the movements of the 
women. After he had done this he resumed his first position, the women 
8tei)ped back to their former place, and the dance soon ended. This 
was said to represent a wolf hunting reindeer. 

When this dance ended, the man who wore the wolf mask went out, 
but cariie in again very quickly wearing a mask representing a human 
face; he took the same position as before, beginning with a set of 
postures of the arms and body different from those seen in the first 
dance. He was joined by the two women, one on each side of him, and 
all went through the motion of xuckiug berries, which was done very 
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slowly with a continual gra<‘efal swaying of the body. This dance 
ended the performance. 

At Cape Darby, on the same journey, I passed a night with the vib 
lagers and was invited into the kashitn with my companion to witness 
a dance given for us. We went in and found the entire population of 
the village assembled. A small i)resent of tobacco to the headman 
was our oflering as strangers, after which we were given the place of 
honor by the drummers at the rear end of the room. The song and the 
drum-beating began at <mce, with a chorus song of meaningless syllables 
like those sung in dances of conventional style. A number of men and 
women kept the floor, going through a series of ordinary postures 
until they became tired and sat down. These were folJowed by a man 
and a woman who came forward and went through a new set of motions, 
which I was told they had learned from people on the shore of Bering 
strait. Afterward a woman came out and imitated the gathering of 
eggs of sea fowl among the rocks. At certain intervals a song accom- 
panied her movements, which was intended to represent the cries of 
birds startled from their nests. 

FEAHT8 AND FESl^lA^ALiS 
THE FUNCTION OF THE CELEBRATIONS 

Among the Eskimo of lower Kuskokwiin and Yukon rivers and 
thence northward along the coast to Kotzebue sound, as well as on the 
islands of Bering strait, the festivals form some of the most important 
features of their social life. The same may undoubtedly be said of the 
Eskimo elsewhere in Alaska, but these remarks are intended to cover 
the region over which my personal observations extended. 

These festivals serve to enliven the long, depressing evenings of 
Arctic winter, and at intervals render the c.old, stormy season a period 
of enjoyment and feasting. They servo also to promote friendly inter- 
course between the people of adjacent villages and districts. Through 
the festivals comes an interchange of jiroducts and manufactures of 
dilferent localities, and, above all, they are important in expressing and 
carrying out the religious beliefs and observances of these people. 

Nearly or quite all of the formal festivals of the Eskimo in this 
region are of a more or less religious character. As examples of these 
may be noted the Bladder feast and the Feast to the Dead. 

CALENDAR OF FESTIVALS 

» 

Having been more familiar with the Unalit Eskimo of Norton sound 
than with any others of this region, I subjoin a list of festivals ob- 
served among them, although it is probably not complete. A somewhat 
similar program exists among the other tribes within the limits of the 
region covered by the present paper. While the same festival may 
exist in dih’erent localities over a considerable area, rites vary locally 
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t/O a greater or less extent, altbough tbe central idea is preserved. 
Iiiten ourso with tbe Itussians and subsequently with tbe Americans at 
St Michael and adjacent parts of Norton sound has modified in many 
respects tbe customs of tbe Eskimo in that region, yet tbe ancient 
beliefs and observances are still preserved among tbe older people. 

Certain festivals, however, are no longer celebrated in tbe district 
named. Perhaps tbe most striking change has been in the disuse of 
masks, which are still used in tbe complicated ceremonials of the 
inhabitants of the country lying between tbe mouths of tbe Kusko- 
kwim and tbe Yukon. Among tbe Unalit Eskimo about St Michael I 
noted the following festivals: 

1. Ai-ya^ (fnTc^ or Asking festival, which takes place each year about 
the middle or latter part of November. 

2. tbe Festival to tbe Dead. In this there are songs and 
dances, with food offerings and libations in honor of the dead. It is 
held tbe last of November or the first of December. 

3. Chatc'-i-yuJc, tbe Bladder feast. This is held usually during the 
December moon and sometimes extends into January. It is a festival 
belonging essentially to tbe coast people, but is still preserved in 
modified form among tbe Eskimo of lower Kuskokwim and Yukon 
rivers. 

4. A repetition of the Festival to the Dead is given at St Michael 
two days after tbe close of the Bladder feast, and (5) another just 
before the opening of tbe fishing season in spring. 

(). Great feast to the Dead. This is the most nota- 

ble of all the festivals, owing to tbe fact that years are ai>ent in pre])ar- 
ing for the display with wliich it is celebrated. Among tbe fur traders 
it is known as the ‘‘Ten-year feast,” but in reality there is no definite 
number of years between its recurrence. It is held at tbe time when tbe 
makers consider that they have accumulated sufficient material in the 
shape of food, skins of fur-bearing animals, and otb(‘r objects of value 
to proiierly honor tbe shades of their deceased relatives for whose 
benefit the feast is held. 

THE “INVITINa iN” FEAST 

a mask festival, known as tbe “inviting-in feast,” is 
observed along tbe lower Yukon and southward to Kuskokwim river. 
Masks in every variety of shape and form are made by tbe men for use in 
it. Some of these are so large that it becomes necessary to hang them 
from the* roof of the kasbim by a stout cord, and tbe owner stands behind 
with tbe mask fastened to his bead, wagging and swaying it from side 
to side. Tbe masks are usually carved to represent heads of animals, 
frequently tbe totemic animals of the maker, and very often expressing 
mythological fancies, which will be more fully detailed in treating 
of masks. The shamans make masks representing the faces of their 
supernatural or semibiunaii familiars by whose aid they claim to work 
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their will. The object of these faces is to propitiate avid do honor to 
the animals or beings represented by them, and thus to bring about 
plenty of game during the coming year and to ward off evil inlluences. 
The inum or shades of the various animals are invited and are sup- 
posed to be present and enjoy the songs and dances, with the food and 
drink offerings, given in their honor. The masks are burned at the 
conclusion of the ceremonies, and should a man sell his mask he must 
repla(*e it with wood in about equal amount for the sacrificial tire which 


takes i)lace subsequent to the ceremony. This 
festival is held usually in January or February 
k of each year. Although I was not able to 
witness one of these observances, many of 
the masks used in them were obtained. 

the “asking” festival 
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until every one in the village has been visited. 

fi M women are all at home on this night, and each 

(11 jjjj who is the head of a family has a large tub of ber- 

lies and other food ready. The procession of men 

Fig. i;59-WiaHi ^oys filos iuto each house, all holding out 

uHHiiuAakiug their dishes while they stamp their feet and 
lestivui (4)- utter grunting sounds. The women at every house 
lilace food in each of the dishes, and when the round is completed ^ 
all return to the kashim, shouting and stamping. While hi the house 


their faces are kept turned toward the floor so that they shall not be 
recognized. Outside the children follow them from house to house, 
shouting and making a great outcry. When they return to the kashim 
the soot is washed from their faces and bodies with urine and, giving 
some of the food to the old men, all sit down to the feast. Next day a 
wand, called ai-yW-(f uk, is made by a man chosen for the purpose. This 
wand has a slender, rod-like handle, with three hanging globes at the 
outer eud. Figure 131) illustrates one of these wands. 
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In the evening of this day the men are gathered in the kashiin and 
the women in their houses, as on the i)receding night. The man who 
prepared the wand takes it in his hand and stands with it in the middle 
of the room; any man in the community has the privilege of telling 
him the name of any article he wishes, sometimes giving him the name 
of the woman from whom he desires to obtain it. The wand-bearer 
then goes to the house of the woman named and stands before her, 
swinging the hanging globes on the wand, at the same time telling 
her what he has come for, and then stands waiting. The woman thinks 
of something which she desires in return and tells the wand-bearer, 
whereupon he returns to the kashim and, swinging the globes before the 
one who sent him, tells what is desired in return for the object he 
demanded. In this way every one in the village asks for something. 
When the messenger has completed his task, the men go to their houses 
and bring the articles for which they were asked, and when all have 
returned to the kashim a dance is i>erformed. 

The women then come, bringing with them the things asked for, and 
the exchange is made through the messenger, who must have his face 
blackened and wear a fishskin coat, or some other poor dress, having a 
dogskin belt with the tail fastened on behind. If any article is desired 
which the person asked does not imssess, he is bound by custom to 
obtain it as soon as possible after the festival and present it to the one 
who wishes it. The two exchanging ])resent8 in this way are considered 
to hold a certain temporary relationship, termed i-lo'-ffiilc. Formerly 
those once made i-lo'-g'Ak exchanged presents each succeeding year at 
this festival, but that custom is now less strictly observed. 

At the time of this festival any man had a right to request the 
me-ssenger to inform the woman he named, if she was unmarried, that 
he wished to share her bed that night. The woman returned answer 
that he must bring a deerskin for the bedding. When all were gath- 
ered in the kashim he gave her the deerskin, and after the festival was 
ended remained with her for the night. 

After the wand has been used while conveying the messages of the 
different jmoide, it is hung in a conspicuous place in the kashim and kept 
there until the festival is ended. This instrument is much resimcted 
by the community, and it is considered shameful to refuse the requests 
made with it, and a person doing this would be despised by every one. 
In some districts this festival is observed by asking presents between 
persons of the same sex. It exists substantially as described from the 
vicinity of Bering strait to the mouth of Kuskokwim river, although 
emdi locality varies slightly the details and rites performed. 

The custom of the men taking women during the night of this festi- 
val is observed throughout this district. One variation of the festival 
is for the messenger to be told secretly the desire of each person, and 
until all meet in the kashim no one knows with whom ho is to exchange. 
On the lower Yukon and in the adjacent districts to the southward this 
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is accomplished by ea<ih person making a small image of the object he 
desires and hanging it on the messenger’s wand, which is taken into 
the kashim where all examine the images. Each then takes the image 
of whatever he wishes to supply, and the messenger tells him from 
whom it comes and what is desired in return. 

THE I’llADlNG FESTIVAL 

Another celebration, known as the Trading festival and somewhat 
allied to the preceding, is held at irregular intervals almost everywhere 
througliout the region. The following description of its ob8ervaD(*.e at 
Andreivsky, on the lower Yukon, will serve as an illustration of its 
character. The fur trader who made the festival was instructed by 
an old Eskimo and observed all the customary ceremonies. 

Early in the winter the trader sent to several villages in the sur- 
rounding district a messenger, who was instructed to go to two or three 
of the best hunters in each i>lace and tell them that the trader thought 
they had skins of mink, otter, or of other fur-bearing animals, as the 
case might be. The maker of the feast and the two or three men in 
each village to whom he sent his special invitation were known during 
the festival as nas'kuf or heads.” Each nils^kuh' replied to the mes- 
senger that he thought the trader had powder, lead, or whatever 
else he most desired. Then the messenger went into the kashim and 
addressed the young men generally, saying that his nMkuW thought 
they possessed skins of various kinds. In this way the man went from 
village to village, learning at the same time the date or time in a cer- 
tain moon when all could go to the feast. A message of this kind 
sent to a village is considered as an invitation to the feast to be held 
at the village of the giver. The messenger having ended his errand, 
returned, telling the naa'lcul' when the guests would arrive j also 
what ea(jh headman among the invited guests wished from him. The 
chief 7u(yicuJc' then prepared for his guests, gathering food in abun- 
dance, together with the various articles desired by the people invited. 
Those who had been invited gathered at a predeteruiined village and 
in a body approached the place appointed for the festival. 

In the present feast, as soon as the guests came in sight a messenger 
went to meet them on the ice of the Yukon. He ran out and stop|>ed 
just before the guests, so that they might send any message they wished 
to the feast giver. In this instance an old woman sent word to a little 
girl in the trader’s family that she wished a reindeer skin. When the 
first messenger came back, two others ran out to meet the guests, cry- 
ing out as they went, ^‘Are we not strong men! Are we not strong 
men?” Then, as if in reply, Yes, we are strong; yes, we are strong; 
we do not steal,” and much more of the same kind of self-glorification. 
Running up close to the guests, they stopped and stared at them with- 
out speaking, then turned and ran swiftly back. When they returned, 
two others ran out in the same way. The last four messengers wore 
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about theii’ heads fillets made of skin from the throats of reindeer, so 
arraii^jed that the hairs stood up, looking like crowns. 

When the guests were close to the house of the feast giver they 
stopped and two drums were taken out to them by messengers. Then, 
while the villagers where the feast wasgiven stoodiu front of their houses 
looking at the guests, the latter sang and danced on the ice for a few 
minutes. After they stopped the people of the trader’s village danced 
and sang a welcome. The dancing and singing of the guests was a 
propitiatory ceremony, such as is customary with strangers on first 
entering a kasliim, while the dance of the hosts was one of welcome. 
Then the guests came forward, passing by their hosts without a word, 
and went into the kashim. As soon as they were seated, the host, or 
chief brought in and gave them the articles requested of the 

messenger when he went out on the ice to meet them. After this, food 
was distributed to every one. In the evening the heads” took into 
the kashim the skins or other articles they had brought. Each naskuk 
must bring at least one of the skins of the kind named by the messengers 
in the invitation to the feast or he would be shamed. They usually 
try, in defense of honor, to bring as many skins as possible of each kind 
reciuested. 

While these skins are being brought in the hosts are seated at one 
side of the room, beating drums and singing. As the nasknk to whom 
the messenger went first in the village goes in with his furs, the host or 
chief of the entertainer^ meets him as the most important guest 

and puts upon him a new fur coat as a mark of honor. Then as each 
headman goes in and throws down his skins he executes a short dance 
in time with the drums, giving a pantomime representing some exploit 
of his father or of his own, and singing at the same time in praise of the 
person represented. After this the young men who came on the gen- 
eral invitation bring in their furs, each having at least one skin of the 
kind desired, but as it is a distinction to bring more, some of them have 
(|uite a number; these are thrown in a heap near the lamp at the head 
of the room. When all of the guests have brought in their skins they 
sit about the room for a time and sing. The host then takes out the 
skins brought by the other headmen. He soon returns, bringing to 
one of the headmen the articles requested of the messenger, these being 
a fair equivalent for the furs ho had brought to the trader. At the 
same time the host throws down near the lamp some articles of value 
and dances for a short time. He then goes out and returns with 
the articles desired by the seednd headiiiaii, and so on until all have 
received the things they desired. By this time the heap of articles 
near the lamp has been augmented by tlie host on each return to the 
kashim until there is an equiva^^mt for the pile of furs brought by the 
young men, when it is distributed among them. Then the host enter- 
tains the guests by songs and dances and the festival is ended by the 
distribution of food. 
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The skins brought by the young men in this instance were taken by 
the trader, but when the Eskimo give the festival these are distributed 
among the young men of the village who contribute to the general 
supply of articles to be distributed among the guests. 

In the middle of February, 1880, while at the hea<l of Norton sound, 
a party of Malemut were met on their way to a trading festival of this 
kind at TTiialaklit. Their sledges were laden with reindeer skins. 1 
afterward learned that they took part in the festival, but l>eiug dissatis- 
fied with the presents given in return for their skins, they took them 
back and returned home. 

In a rude sketch drawn for me by an Eskimo from the Kaviak pen- 
insula, the figures of a party of men from Cape Prince of Wales are 
portrayed, allowing them on their way to a festival of this kind and 
being met by the villagers of the place to which they are going. 

FEASTS TO THE DEAD 

MORTrARV FEASTS IN OKNKRAL 

Every year the at St Michael is held during the latter part 

of November or early in December. It is repeated two days after the 
Bladder feast of autumn and just before the beginning of the salmon 
fishing in spring. It is given for the sole purpose of making offerings 
of food, water, and clothing to the shades of those recently deceased, 
and of oflerings to the dead who have not yet been honored by one 
of the great festivals. The makers of this feast are the nearest rela- 
tives of those who have died during the preceding year, joined by all 
others of the village who have not given a great feast to their dead. 

The day before the festival, among the Eskimo of St Michael and on 
the lower Yukon, the nearest male relative goes to the grave of the 
deceased and plants before it, if it be that of a man, a newly made stake 
upon which is jilaced a small model of a seal spear, and if of a woman, 
a wooden dish. Sometimes the spear model is replaced by the model of 
a kaiak iiaddle or an umiak oar. Upon these implements are marked 
the totems df the dead. At times, however, the totem of the deceased 
is indicated by a simple wooden image of the totem animal, which is 
placed oil top of the stake. This is the notification which brings the 
shade from the land of the dead to the grave, where it waits, ready to 
be culled into the kashim by the songs of invitation during the festival. 

At the IhV- A-g^t' held the year preceding a great festival to the dead, 
those making the festival [dant other stakes of invitation bearing the 
same symbols before the graves of those to be honored, and by these 
graves are sung songs of invitation to the shades, informing thetn of 
the approaching festival. It is said that when one of these fcstiv'als 
begins with its opening song of invitation, the shades are in their 
graves and come thence to the kashim, where they assemble in tlie fire 
pit, under the floor. At the proper time they ascend from tbeir place 
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beneath the floor, entering and possessing the bodies of their name- 
sakes in the kashim, and thus obtaining for themselves the ofierings 
of food, drink, or clothing which are made to these namesakes for the 
benefit of the deceased. It is by means of such offerings that the 
shade is believed to obtain the supplies necessary for its wants in the 
land of the dead. 

When the offerings have been made and the songs concluded, the 
shades are sent back to their abiding place by stamping upon the 
floor. On the day of the feast no one is permitted to do any work 
about the village, and all work with sharp-edged or pointed tools is 
prohibited for fear that some shade may be about, and, being injured, 
be(?ome angry and do harm to the people. All are supimsed to take 
l)art in this festival whose nearest relatives have died, and in i)ropor« 
tion to the care and generosity exercised on these occasions the shade 
is made happy and comfortable. 

These Eskimo fear to die unless they have someone to make offer- 
ings to their memory, and childless i)er8on8 generally adopt a child so 
that their shade may not be forgotten at the festivals, as people who 
have no one to make offerings for them are supposed to suffer great 
destitution in the other world. For this reason it is regarded as the 
severest punishment possible for a shade to have these rites neglected 
by its relatives. When a person has been very much disliked, his shade 
is sometimes purposely ignored. 

At St Michael and the lower Yukon, when this feast is held, each of 
those who have dead friends to honor takes an oil lamp into the kashim 
at midday, where the lamps are lighted and arranged around the room 
a yard or two from the wall on supports about two feet high. If the 
shade of a man is to be honored a lamp is placed in front of the place 
he formerly occupied in the room. These lamps are kept burning until 
the festival is ended, and in this way the shades are supposed to be 
lighted on their way back to the earth and to receive in the land of the 
dead the light which they used in their houses. After this an old man 
takes a drum, and sitting in front of the main lamp in the middle of 
the room, beats it in slow, regular time, while singing the invitation to 
the shades, accompanied by all the villagers. This is quite a long song, 
of which the following few words are given: 

Til~ko**inaUfi-g'V-(iy tai'-kin-d; A-Ui'~ai-ya^ mtUklilg'-ii-miik 
Dead OUCH, oomo hero ; (Chorus) Houlakius (for u) 

k&n-iikh^^kitn~um'^hin. A-la' ^ai-ya' , Tai' -kin^a’ •ka; tmAu'-mdk 
toot you will yet. (Chorus.) Como hero, do; reindeer skiuB 

cho-g^okW •kdn-fm' -kin. A‘la'-aUga\ Tai'-kin-a'-ka', 
for a bed you will get. (Chorus.) Come here, do. 

When this is completed the persons who are making the feast rise, 
and going to the food they have prepared and placed at tlie doorway, 
take a small portion from every dish and cast it down on the floor as 
an offering; then each takes a ladle of water and pours a little on the 
floor so that it runs through the cracks. In this way they believe that 
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the spiritual essence of the entire quantity of food and water from which 
the small portions^are offered goes to the shade. This essence of the 
offerings is believed to be transported mysteriously to the abodes of 
the shades and thus supply their wants until the time of the next 
festival. After these offerings have been made the festival maker dis- 
tributes the food that is left among the people present and all eat 
heartily. Then, with songs and dances, the feast is ended and the 
shades are dismissed. 


GREAT FEAST TO THK I>«AD 

The great feast to the dead (the ten-year Egrwika of the fur trader) 
is the Ikh'‘tU‘1ca^4uJch4uJc of the Unalit at St Michael and the tJfkh'-tk 
or r of the Eskimo at Ikogmut on the lower Yukon. The latter 
term means ^^throwiiig away," from the custom of the feast makers 
giving away everything during the festival. The nearest relative of 
a deceased Eskimo in this region must honor the shade of the departed 
with presents of food, drink, and clothing, through the dead person’s 
namesake at the first festival in honor of the shades following bis 
death; also by small food offerings at each of the following annual 
observances of this festival until he takes part in the great feast to 
the dead. The chief mourner is the nearest blood relative, either the 
father, son, brother, or other near relation. The chief mourner, after 
the expiration of one or two years, commences to save up valuable 
articles, such us skins of various kinds, clothing, and other things 
prized by these jieople; thus he or she saves for four, six, or even more 
years until the store of goods htis grown to a large amount of property, 
as these people regard it, often worth hundreds of dollars. 

At the same time others in the village are doing the same, until 
finally a number of persons conclude that they have enough to make 
one of these great festivals, when they agree on a time for its obser\ • 
ance on some day during a certain moon in the ensuing year. Then, at 
the holding of the next minor feast to the dead, each relative plants his 
invitation stake before the grave of the one he wishes to honor, Tlie 
invitation stake consists of a slender wooden rod, four to six feet high, 
commonly having rings of red paint about its freshly cut surface, and 
topped by a small, i)ainted, wooden image of the totemic animal of the 
deceased; this stake is supposed to notify the shade of the dead of the 
approaching festival. To still further notify the shades, a song of invi- 
tation is sung at the minor festival to the dead given the year before 
the great feast, and as the shades are believed to be present at these 
festivals, this song is supposed to be heard by them. 

With the observance of this great festival a person is supposed to 
have done his entire duty to the shades of his dead, and thenceforth 
may abstain from making any further feasts in their honor without 
being ashamed before his fellow villagers. However, should he lose 
another very near relation he would be expected to repeat the usual 
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rites, unless there should be someone to take his place. The shade is 
8ui)posed to be supplied with sufficient food and property at this feast 
to enable it to exist tlienceforth without fear of want. 

In flanuary, 1880, 1 chanced to be at the small village of Kazbinsky, 
on the lower Yukon, when the festival to the dead was held and the vil- 
lagers were invited to attend the great feast to be given them the next 
year. This preliminary feast was entirely in the hands of the women, 
who distributed food and presents among the people and sang the 
song of invitation to the shades to return again next year. At the 
same time a slow dance was executed. 

I was informed that the great festival to which the shades were invited 
would be given entirely by men. Peoj^le from surrounding villages, 
sometimes in a circuit of nearly 200 miles, are invited by messengers to 

take part as guests in this feast. 
The feast makers strive to make 
as much show as possible and dis- 
tribute great quantities of food 
among the guests. 

The following is an acjcount of 
one of these festivals witnessed 
at Bazbinsky in January, 1881, 
which will give a general idea of 
their good character. It is from 
notes made at the time the festi- 
val was in progress. 

People came to this feast from 
all the neighboring villages and 
even from Kuskokwim river, until 
the vilhige was tilled to overliow- 
ing. On the evening of the day 
on which the festival began, the 
kashim was packe<l with men, 
women, and children. A ])lace was given me on a bench in a corner 
ot the room and this was reserved during the entire time of the festival. 

Firffi evening 

At the beginning of the festival tlie j)eople were arranged in the 
kashim as shown in the accompanying tigure 140. 

Six men with drums sat in the rear end of the kashim, facing the 
door. Along each side, as shown in the diagram, sat a row of men who 
did the singing. The drummers and singers all sat on long, rude 
benches. The space from the drummers to the door was unoccupied, 
but the back and sides of the room were packed with people. Several 
songs were sung, all expressing welcome to the expected guests. Dur- 
ing one of these a man who had come with other guests from Kusko- 
kwim river suddenly appeared in the door, and, raising his voice over 
the din of the drums and singing, shouted : ‘‘ Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh I Look 
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at me. What are you saying of us Kuskok wim ]>eople I See here what 
we bring you for presents.” Ho then threw down some skins he had 
in his hands and went out, but returned immediately, dragging in sev- 
eral large deerskins, which were placed in the same pile, and was fol- 
lowed by four companions, who came from the same ])laee, each of 
whom added to the pile. My interpreter told me that this was the 
customary ottering of guests who came from a distance. 

I then sent him out to my sledge to obtain some articles with which 
to make our ottering in the same manner, so as to observe the custom of 
propitiatory gifts. He returned with some leaf tobacco, which he 
brought in while the singing still continued, crying out, as had the 
others, ^^Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh! See here. What are you saying about 
us St Michael people Throwing the tobacco on the common heap, 
he went out and returned with one end of a roll of calico in his hands, 
drawing the remainder through the entrance hole with great delibera- 
tion, to make it api>ear as long as possible. An old man of the village 
arose to distribute these otterings, and with this the day^s entertainment 
was closed. This is called the guests’ day, or yu gidh'-tut. The guests 
from closely neighboring villages are not expected to make propitia- 
tory presents at these festivals, as they reciprocate by giving feasts 
themselves, but those from afar are looked upon with disfavor unless 
they make the (jiistomary gifts. Should the guest wish to take part in 
any of the dances, it is almost imperative that he should have made 
such ]»resents on his arrival. The guests at these festivals arc fur- 
nish(*d with lood both for tlienisolves and their dogs during the time of 
their attendance. 

Second day 

The kashiiu was filled with people in the evening, as it was the day 
before. Tlie drummers and singers wei e Arranged in the same position, 
and several songs were sung in time to the drums, one of which, 
intended to describe the dangers and difficulties of a journey, is trans- 
lated as follows : 

We will sing a song. 

We will go down tlio (Jiirrent. 

The wa\e8 will rise; 

The waves will fall. 

The dogs will growl at u«. 

After several songs had been sung, one of the men making the feast 
came in suddenly with his face bent toward the floor and made a feint ns 
if intending to dance; tlieii wheeled about abruptly and went out. His 
place was taken at once by five men and five women, also feast givers, 
dressed in flue new clothing. Some of the women wore men’s clothes 
and some women’s garments, thus indicating the se.\- of tiie ])er8on for 
whom they were making the feast. After a short dance tliese five went 
out and were replaced by others until all the feast givers had danced. 
This completed the second day’s performance. In this dance some of 
the men wore wolfskin fillets and some of the women fillets made from 
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two ermine skins, tbe heads of the ermines being joined over the mid- 
dle of the forehead and the skins drawn back on each side, and hanging 
over the sides of the face. These were said to be totemic insignia. 

Third day 

About 4 oclock in the morning all the gaests were aroused and called 
into the kashim, where a fur trader and myself, having come from 
the most remote country, were given the places of honor on the bench 
at the back of the room, to the left of the entrance. Next to us were 
the guests from Kuskokwim river, who came from the next farthest 
place, the guests being placed in precedence ac<M)rding to the distance 
from which they had come. The people were all seated in this way 
under the direction of the old headman of the village, who sits at the 
left of the drummers during the dances. 

When the guests were all seated the villagers came in and filled the 
vacant places. The seats of the guests thus allotted are reserved 
throughout the festival, and if a villager happens to be seated in one 
of them when the guest enters, he at once vacates it in favor of the 
original occupant; not to do so would be considered gross rudeness 
and would call forth a reprimand from the old men. 

The kashim at this place had two tiers of sleeping benches around its 
sides, and these were both fully occupied by the guests. The villagers 
gatheretl in a compact mass between the vacant space in the middle of 
the room and tlie wall, but leaving a passageway along the sides and 
back of tlie room, in which were ranged, at regular intervals, twelve 
clay lamps, supported on wooden posts or wicker-top holders about 30 
inches high. 

Each of these lamps was filled with seal oil and kept burning day 
and night during the festival. These lights are said to be made to 
burn constantly, so that the road back and forth from the land of the 
dead may be lighted and the shades to be honored may have no ditti- 
cuity in coming to the feast. If one of the feast makers fails to put up 
a lamp in the kashim and keep it lighted, the shade he or she wishes 
to honor would be unable to find its way and would thus miss the feast. 

When the people, numbering about two hundred, were seated, an old 
man took a large drum, about 3^ feet in diameter, and sat on a stool in 
the middle of the floor just in front of the customary lamp which burns 
at the back of the room. Then the headman of the village, who had 
attended tt» the seating of the gaests, sat on a small stool at the right 
of the drummer, and on the left sat the headman’s brother on a similar 
stool. These acted as directors of the ceremonies and served also the 
purpose of prompting the drummer daring the songs. The arrange- 
ment of the kashim was the same as on the first evening. 

The feast givers now filed in, each carrying a woven grass bag con- 
taining a fine suit of clothing worn daring the dance of the preceding 
evening. At this time each was dressed in his or her poorest and old- 
est suit ot clothing, tied about the waist by a cord of plaited grass. 
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As they came in, they stooped over and crept softly and humbly to 
their places in the open space around the sides of the kashim as though 
trying to avoid being seen. The wearing of old clothing and their 
coming into the room in this way was to express humility and to show 
how little they value their offerings. It is said that if one did not 
enter in this manner, but should hold up his head and afterward not 
be able to give as much as some of the others, he would be ashamed 
and become the subject of ridicule; each feast maker is emulous to'give 
more than his fellows, and as no one knows how much the others have 
to give, they come humbly so as not to assume any credit they may 
subsequently lose. During all the rites of this festival, even in danc- 
ing, they kept their faces cast to the floor to express their humility. 
From this time forth throughout the festival, the feast makers wore 
the filthiest and most miserable clothing they had, putting on the fine 
garments in the grass bags only while performing certain dances. The 
feast givers are expected to enter the kashim in the humble manner 
described only when rites are being imrformed; at other times they 
come in walking erect and moving briskly. 

It is customary for the guests and others aside from the givers of the 
feast to enter and leave the room slowly and with as little noise as 
possible, so as not to attract attention, thus showing their respect for 
the feast givers. 

Having ranged themselves around the two sides and back of the 
room, the feast givers took out the suits of new clothing from the grass 
bags and exchanged them for their old garments. The wolfskin and 
ermine fillets, already described, were put on, and the women held in 
each hand a wand about two feet in length. These were slender sticks, 
having the quill feathers of the golden eagle bound along their length, 
and projecting from their tips were three bare vanes of large feathers, 
each tipped with a tuit of downy plumes. 

The drummers began to beat in measured time and sang the song of 
invitation to the shades as if coming from the mourners. The song, 
translated, is as follows, each i^erson being supposed to invoke the rela- 
tion he or she was honoring: 

Come, 1113 ' brother, 

Keturii to us again ; 

Wc wait for ; 

Come, brother, eome. 

(Chorus) 

Our mother, come back to us. 

Eeturn once more. 

(Chorm) 

Return, our father; 

We wait for you; 

Come back to us, 

And we, who are lonely, 

Will give you food— etc. 


18 ETH- 
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The singing continued in mournful tones for some time. When it 
ended a man on one side of the room made a whining cry, which was 
answered by another feast giver from the opposite side; at this signal 
all of them arose, the men ranging themselves along the sides of the 
room while the women filed back and stood behind the drummers, all 
facing toward the center* The women wore fillets of various kinds and 
held a feather wand upright in each hand* Then the song of invitation 
to the shades was repeated by both feast makers and drummers. 

Suddenly the time of the drum beats was changed from slow to fast, 
and two women just behind the drummers stepped forward close to them 
and began a pantomime dance in imitation of walking; the hands were 
used for these motions and moved alternately back and forth, the wands 
being held nearly upright and parallel; at the same time they kept up 
a slight swaying motion of the body, bending the knees slightly in time 
to the drums. The other women feast givers stood in their places, and 
some of them went through the same dance, while others performed 
various other movements, among which was a pantomime of tying up 
packages and packing away articles of various kinds by putting them 
in a pile, then encircling them with a cord and tying it, shown by moving 
the right hand from right to left over the left arm, all done in perfect 
time to the music. 

Then two men stepped forward, one on each side, one of whom began 
to imitate the motion of a man's feet walking on snowshoes by the 
outstretched hands held palm downward and moved alternately back 
and forth, at the same time stamping heavily with his right foot; the 
other imitated a bear walking and stopping every now and then, as 
though raising itself up on its hind feet and staring about. After 
standing in this way for a few moments with his arms bowed in front 
of him in an absurdly realistic position, he would again begin stamp- 
ing heavily on the fioor, giving his body a rolling motion, while he 
moved his hands and arms in imitation of a bear’s gait. This was 
done remarkably well, and great laughter was created, this being the 
object of the dancer. 

Other men among the feast givers then took part in the dance, each 
pantomiming some occupation of daily life. The most striking of these 
was an imitation by one of traveling a long distance on snowshoes and 
winding in and out among the hills. The hands of the performer were 
in front of him, palms downward, and he moved back and forth with a 
walking motion, inclining obliquely one way and the other to indicate 
the slopes of the hills. Then he stopped and appeared to seize and 
strike something. I could not understand this, but the Eskimo next 
to me said the man was killing ^n otter in the snow. Another man 
imitated making a hole in the ice with his ice chisel, another paddling 
a kaiak, and so various other pantomimes were executed, every motion 
being made in time to the drum. 

After a time the drummers ceased and rapped sharply on their stools 
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with the drum handles. The dancers stopped and stamped quickly on 
the floor, first with one foot, then with the other. Bach of them raised 
his hands over his head and drew them down over the body as if 
wiping something from it. When their hands reached their hips they 
began slapping their thighs quickly and sat down slowly on the floor. 
Then the men, with bent bodies, filed slowly back to their original 
places and sat down by their companions. After sitting quietly for a 
long time the dancers went home to replace with their old suits the 
new clothing they had worn during the dance. I was told that the 
wiping motion, followed by the stamping and the slapping on the 
thighs, indicated that the feast makers thus cast off all uncleanness 
that might be offensive to the shades, and thus render their offerings 
acceptable. 

In a short time the namesakes of the dead gathered in the place 
made for them in the center of the room and sat down. The feast 
givers then came in, each bearing one or more new wooden buckets 
containing frozen fish. They went first to the lamps burning for the 
shades and dropped on the floor by them fragments of the fish as food 
offerings. Then a bucket of water was given to each of the namesakes, 
and they dipped their hands twice into it and sprinkled it on the floor, 
thus making a libation to the shades to accompany the food. After 
this each feast maker gave the remainder of the fish to the namesakeof 
his dead. After the namesakes had all eaten, the empty dishes were 
removed. The feast givers then brought in between 3,000 and 4,000 
pounds of frozen fish, consisting mainly of loach, whitefish, blackfish, 
and pickerel, which were placed by the door in individual piles. This 
fish was in woveu-grass bags and frozen solid, having been kept thus 
since autumn. Each feast giver sat down silently beside his or her 
pile, and in a few moments a man came in and started to cross the 
room to his place, when an old man called out some epithet, to which 
he replied in seeming anger. The first speaker answered, and the two 
kept up a rapid and apparently angry series of retorts for several 
minutes. 

This byplay, which had been prearranged in order to put the guests 
in good humor, caused great laughter. When it was finished the feast 
givers rose and, with wooden mauls and reindeer-horn wedges, sepa- 
rated the masses of frozen fish into fragments, which were distributed 
among the people, the guests from the greatest distance receiving the 
most. The fur trader and myself received about 250 pounds each. 

Fourth day 

Very early in the morning the feast makers came into the kashim and 
refilled their lamps with seal oil, and then brought in food consisting 
of whitefish oil, dried salmon, and seal blubber. After they had made 
their customary offering of small fragments before each of the lamps 
burning for the dead, the food was distributed among the people, and 
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everyone broke bis fast. After the food was disposed of, songs of invi- 
tation were sung to the dead and a dance was performed exactly like 
that of the previous day. When this was ended, the feast givers 
brought in about a ton of fine dried salmon, and each sat down behind 
his or her pile. Then a man came in and the same style of word play 
was engaged in as on the day before, after which the feast givers dis- 
tributed their salmon, tlie trader and myself getting about 200 pounds 
each. This was followed by an interval of about an hour, when the 
dance was repeated. Following this more salmon and a quantity 
of cranberries were distributed; then another interval ensued, lasting 
until just before dark, and the dance given in the morning was again 
repeated, but with a difierent ending. 

As the dance concluded the central drummer, an old man, arose, and, 
holding the drum and stick overhead, called out, “ Turn now as light (of 
day) goes,” and, with a loud, hissing noise, he turned slowly a quarter of 
a circle with the sun, from left to right, and stopped ; after a short pause 
he turned another (luarter of a circle and stopped again, and so on 
until the circle was completed. At the same time all the dancers turned, 
stopped, and started again with the drummer, making the same hissing 
noise; when the circle was completed the dancers 8tamx)ed their feet 
and slapped their thighs to make themselves clean, atid ail went ont 
side. About half of the dancers then stood in Iront of the kashim and 
began to dance, while most of the others went among the graves, which 
were just behind the building, and danced before the grave boxes of 
those in whose honor the feast was given. At the same time four men 
who had lost relatives by drowning went to the ice of the Yukon, 
where they danced. The old drummer stood on the top of the kashim 
beating his drum for those dancing before the door; the dancers among 
the graves had time beaten for them by an old man striking the end of 
a log projecting from the wall of a house near by, and those who went 
to the river danced to time lieateu on a piece of wood carried by one of 
the old men. 

The reason given for the dunce by the graves was that the shades of 
the dead were believed to have returned from their place of abode in 
the other world in resjionse to the invitations and to be occupying their 
grave boxes when not in the kashim, and by the dance the shades were 
shown that their relatives were taking part in the festival. At the 
close of this dance the children of the village, to the number of seventy 
or eighty, gathered iii the kashim, occni>ying the center of the room in 
a square Imdy, each child having a small wooden dish and a grass bag 
in its hands, and shouting in deafening chorus, “ Wi-hlu!” (me, too) 
<• Wi-hlul” “ Wi-hlu!» 

The women had come in, meanwhile, bringing bags of berries, which 
they put by handfuls into the dishes of the children, who immediately 
emptied the dishes into the bags and held them ont again, crying for 
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more. This lasted about half an hoar, and was greatly enjoyed by the 
children, each trying to procure more than the next, while the spec- 
tators appeared to be much amused. 

Meanwhile berries and fish were handed about among the adults, who 
sat packed around the sides of the room. Then the women feast givers 
made presents of straw pads for skin boots and finely combed grass for 
towels, the trader and myself getting our portion. The feast givers 
then made an ofiering of water before each of the lamps, by pouring 
a little on the floor, after which they gave the remainder to the 
namesakes. 

Later the two tiers of benches along the sides of the room were 
crowded with men, and in the middle of the floor was a compact mass of 
women and children, leaving a narrow passage around the sides next to 
the wall, so that the feast givers could move about the lamps. 

In a short time they came in and took their usual places by the 
lamps. The women among them had brought a large number of small 
articles, such as spruce gum, wooden snow knives for children, wooden 
ladles, dishes, sjwuce root used for lashing, willow splints for fish traps, 
reindeer sinew thread, and various other things. When all were in 
the room and seated the husband or nearest male relation of each of 
the women feast givers arose and held up the articles one after another, 
making depreciative remarks about them, as if they had been obtained 
so easily that they were of trifling value. One of the men held up 
some reindeer sinew, saying, ^^Look at this. What is iti I don^t 
know. I was sitting in the snow last spring and it fell before me from 
the sky.” Another said, holding up another article, Look at this. It 
was given me by Charlie” (the fur trader who was with mo at the fes- 
tival). Some of these remarks were quite amusing, causing everyone 
to laugh heartily, and the whole performance was very much enjoyed. 

When the men had finished this preliminary announcement the women 
arose and each one called out the names of those to whom she wished to 
make presents, and when the latter answered the articles were handed 
or tossed to them. As there were a dozen or more persons calling out 
and replying at the same time, the uproar was very great. Instead of 
calling the personas real name in every case, some of the women gave 
them apt nicknames. My presence in the village to obtain ethno- 
logical specimens had excited great curiosity, and one woman caused 
shouts of laughter by crying out, ‘‘Where is the buyer of good-for- 
nothing things?” — and then handed me some presents. 

For the first time during any part of the ceremony the feast givers 
stood erect while distributing tliese presents. When nearly all of 
the articles had been distributed, a small stick, attached to the end 
of a line, was dropped down through the smoke hole in the roof. One of 
the women feast givers who was sitting below caught hold of it and 
began to draw in the line. As she did this she sang a slow-measured 
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song, keeping time to the motions she' made in hauling the cord. It 
was very moarnful, and might have been some old hymn in a minor 
key. It ran as follows: 

Oh, my brother, come back to mo, 

Ai-yd-yd-yai. 

Come back, my brother, I am lonely, 

Ai-yd-yd-yai, 

My brother come back and we 

Will give you a small present, 

Ai-yd-yd-yai-yaehyaif etc. 

Along tlie line was fastened a number of articles. Each of the 
women had a string, which she drew down in the same manner, singing 
a similar song, asking the return of those for whom she mourned, while 
the assembled people joined in at intervals wailing a mournful chorus. 

The articles fastened to these lines consisted of grass mats, grass 
baskets or bags, grass socks, fishskiu bags, calico, white drillitig, tobacco 
bags, wooden dishes, ladles, flshskin boots, workbags, loon-skin bathing 
caps, and tool bags. Each line had many of these articles on it, one 
kind always predominating, and to the end was fastened one or more 
small wooden models of some implement such as small oars, paddles, 
or other things symbolical of the occupation of the relative for whom 
she was mourning, and from them the sex of the deceased could be 
known. As these symbols appeared the women to whom they belonged 
would grasp them, and, holding them out at arms’ length above their 
heads, would cry, “See! I have searched and this is what I have 
found,” meaning that they had looketl for their lost ones and had found 
only a toy or implement which they had used. 

When the last of the line was drawn in, each song came to a close, 
and the articles were untied and placed in a pile before the owner. 
When all were ready, they arose and made excuses for the small num- 
ber of things they had been able to gather for gifts. One woman said, 
“I am poor and have no husband, so could get no more.” A common 
excuse was, “ I have been sick a great deal and have been unable to 
get more.” A woman who had an unusually large number of articles 
would announce the number and then make her excuses with mo(ik 
humility. One of them had a hundred grass mats and a large number 
of grass bags which she had made. Another had sixty grass mats. 
One very old woman, on the end of whose line an arrow was tied, 
began a song as she drew in the line and was joined by her husband* 
Both were very old, and their quavering voices united in a sad wail 
for their lost ones, as follows ; 

My children, where are you? 

Ai-y(X-yd-yaL 

Come back to «s, our children, 

We are lonely and sad. 

Ai-yd-yd-yai, 
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For our children arc gone, 

While thoHe of our iViends remain. 

Ji-yd-yd-yau 

Come back) nephew, come back, wo miss you; 

AUyd-yd-yai. 

Come back to us, our lost ones, 

We have presents for you. 

Ai-yd^yd-yau 

This Bong had a wild, inoiirnfal harmony, and was sung with an 
earnestness that made it seem like a requiem for the dead. 

When the women had given out all their articles among those present 
the day^s ceremonies were completed. 

Fifth day 

At midday the men among the feast givers were busy outside the 
kashim tying together on long rawhide cords various articles, among 
which were deer* and seal-skins. One man had eighty deerskins, worth 
in tmde one dollar each, and forty large sealskins, each worth two dol- 
lars and a half. Others had smaller numbers of the same articles, 
besides other things, and some men had a mixed assortment, among 
which 1 saw over twenty pairs of trousers made of white drilling for 
summer use, wooden dishes, rabbit-skin coats, and steel fox-traps. The 
large articles were made into a roll and tied to one end of the cord, and 
the smaller ones were strung on poles. 

The men and the largo boys were gathered in the kashim, but no 
women or children were permitted there at this time. When the male 
feast makers were ready they went into the kashim and occupied the 
middle of the room. Their bundles of skins, etc, were then lowered 
through the smoke hole, four at a time, one at each (corner. As the bun- 
dles appeared the owners stepped forward and began a song of invita- 
tion to the dead, like those sung by the women on the j)revious day. 
After the bundles had been raised and lowered from above several times 
they rested on the floor and were untied. Then the cords were raised 
and other bundles let down while the singing continued. In this way 
all the bundles were lowered, the singers received their articles, and 
the songs were ended. The poles bearing the smaller articles were put 
down in the same way. When every thing was in the kashim the feast 
givers arose and told how easily they had obtained them, depreciating 
their value in the same style as had been done with the gifts of the 
women on the previous day. Then the articles were distributed with 
excellent judgment. The guests from the interior were given seal- 
skins, the givers saying they did this because seals were scarce with 
those people. For a similar reason the people from the coast were 
given reindeer skins. 

After this was ended an interval passed during which the women and 
the children came in. Then the male feast givers brought in a large 
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anioant of seal, whale, and fish oil, some back fat of reindeer, several 
boxes of pilot bread, and other food, which was piled up about the room, 
each of the owners sitting by his jiile. After they had all told how easily 
they had procured this food, two of them had a mock quarrel similar to 
the performance on previous days. This depreciation of the articles is 
to show their humility and lack of pride in their gifts. If this is not 
done they believe that the shades will become angry and bring sick- 
ness or other evil upon the village, and at the same time it serves to 
assure the people that the givers do not feel proud of their posses- 
sions. 

When the food was ready for distribution, each person made a small 
ofiering, by his or her lamp, of every kind of food and from each bag 
of oil, dish, or tub, after which the remainder was distributed. 

Among the food was a lot of small, bulbous roots, taken by the women 
from the winter stores of mice on the tundra. After the boxes of pilot 
bread were emptied of all but the fragments, the small boys, numbering 
about thirty, were permitted to scramble for them, which they did with 
great glee and good nature; when the boys had secured all the frag- 
ments, they each cast down a few crumbs at the foot of the lamps, as an 
offering to the shades, and went away. While standing about the room 
the male feast givers then sang a short, lively song, at the end of which 
the people carried home the food that had been distributed. 

When this had all been taken out of the kasbiin, a shout was heard at 
the smoke hole in the roof, and a man cried out: “ Your bag is only half 
full — that is the reason you have been sick,” and lowered a large grass 
bag filled to its utmost capacity. Another man shouted down, ‘^Big 
sleeper! You slept all the last two years, and are still asleep; that is 
the reason you have an empty bag.” Another cried : You stole very 
little last year when the people were away from home; that is the reason 
your bag is empty.” 

Accomi)aiiied by some such cry, a large bag of things, belonging to 
each feast maker, male and female, was lowered to the floor. The owners 
then came forward, opened their bags, and held up the articles contained 
therein, crying out, often six or eight of them at once, giving an imag- 
inary history of the manner in which they had been obtained, and 
belittling the efforts required to obtain them. The trader who was with 
me was named Charlie Peterson, and article after article was held up 
and its owner would cry out, stole this from Charlie;” or, 1 took 
this from Charlie;” or, took this from Charlie’s man,” which seemed 
to afford considerable amusement. One man held up a rabbit-skin coat, 
in mock admiration, and said: ^‘This is counted as fine fur upon this 
side.” Each bag contained several suits of fur clothing, intended for 
the namesakes of the dead. The shouting of the fictitious histories of 
the articles contained in the bags continued for about two hours. Many 
of the accounts were extremely ludicrous, causing much merriment. 

As each feast giver finished taking the tbihgs out of the bag he or she 
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called out, <‘Oome to me, my best beloved relative,” at which the name- 
sake of the deceased relative came forward from among the people. The 
feast giver then removed the clothing from the namesake and replaced 
it with a complete new salt, the person sitting passively while this was 
being done. As soon as the new suit had been put upon the namesake, 
the feast giver gathered up the discarded clothing on the floor with the 
bags and placed them in the namesake’s arms, who returned to his or 
her place among the villagers. As the namesake turned away the feast 
giver cried out in a loud voice, bidding the shade of his relative to 
return to the grave where its bones lay. 

This was sometimes accompanied by directions, such as, “Go back 
to your grave on Clear creek and there circle about it once and then 
enter your grave box.” Others told the shade to circle about its grave 
three times and enter it. Others told the shade to circle about the vil- 
lage where it was buried and then enter the grave. The dead who 
were buried beside this village were told to go out and circle about the 
place or kashim and return to their graves. Shades of persons who 
had been drowned were bidden to return to the river. 

During this festival, from the time the dance of invitation is first 
performed in front of the graves, the shades of tl>e dead are supposed 
to congregate in the pit under the floor of the kashim, and there to 
hear and enjoy everything that goes on. Sometimes they are said to 
be in the kashim itself, but are invisible. During the last day they are 
believed to enter the bodies of their namesakes, so that when the 
clothing is put on the latter the shades are clothed. 

When a relative bids a shade to return to its burial place it must 
obey, and it goes back wearing the essence of the new clothing, as it 
is believed that when the old clothing is removed from the namesake 
and the new put on, the spiritual essence of the new garments goes to 
the shade. 

Two men among the namesakes were given complete suits of cloth- 
ing; also loaded guns, flasks of powder, caps, filled bullet pouches, and 
similar articles. After receiving their gifts these men danced wildly 
about, flourishing their guns and shouting in great excitement. One 
man cried, “You don’t believe me; you think 1 lie, but I will guard and 
protect the village from danger,” at the same time firing his gun 
toward the roof. The other ma.'. who rec-eived a gun went through a 
similar performance. The shouts of twenty or thirty people among 
the crowd of eager si^ctators and the firing of guns in the dim light of 
the feeble oil lamps created a wild scene. 

Soon after the new clothing was put on the namesakes, they went to 
their homes, where they left their extra garments and returned to the 
kashim. Then the feast givers exchanged their old garments for new 
ones, taking the old clothing home, where it was left. In an hour 
everyone had returned to the kashim, the drums were brought out again, 
and the old men struck up the ordinary chorus song; 
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The boys and the young men occupi^ the middle of the room, shout- 
ing wildly, contorting their bodies, and springing about in great excite- 
ment until compelled to stop from lack of breath, but resuming the 
dance after a short rest. This was continued without intermission 
until the middle of the night. 

Until this dance was concluded and the festival thus ended no one 
was permitted to leave the village, as it was considered that to do so 
would offend the shades and bring misfortune uimn the villagers. 
After the dance ended a great lire was lighted in the kashiin, and the 
men took a sweat bath. On the following morning the guests dispersed 
to their homes. 

On one of my sledge journeys I chanced to arrive at Kushutuk, near 
Kazbinsky, on the lower Yukon, one night during the great festival to 
the dead. At dusk 1 lighted a candle in the kashim, where none of the 
usual seal-oil lamps were burning at the time, and an old man at once 
took a pole, seven or eight feet long, and began thumping on the floor 
at the head of the room with measured strokes. At the same time two 
young men arose and lighted a lamp upon each side of the room. 

After about five minutes the old man gave the pole to a boy who con- 
tinued the thumping for a few minutes longer, until about a dozen of 
the feast givers came in, each carrying a grass bag of new clothing. 
They crept to their places in the same stooping posture noted at Raz- 
binsky, indicating their humility. After ranging themselves about the 
room the feast givers changed their old clothing for the new suits con- 
tained in the bag, and several men and women put on wolfskin fillets. 
The women all carried feather-ornamented wands. The men formed in 
line at the head of the room, standing in front of the drummers and, 
when the latter began to beat time and sing, they commenced a dance. 
Other men took their places on esich side of the room and joined in the 
dance, which, including the bear dance, was almost an exact repetition 
of the one performed at Razbiiisky. 

After about five minutes the dancers stamped heavily on the fioor, to 
cleanse themselves, as they said, and then sat down. Soon after they 
went out and brought in food, which they distributed after making the 
customary offering to the shades by casting a small portion on the floor. 
One of the old men told me that the thumping on the floor was to 
arouse the shades and call them to the dance. They were said to be 
sitting in the grave boxes, with the body, awaiting the invitation and 
to answer the summons at once. They are supposed to enjoy these 
dances equally with the living, and as the feasting and dancing please 
the invited guests, so are the shades pleased and enlivened. The next 
morning I was obliged to resume my journey and so failed to witness 
the conclusion of this festival. 

At Askinuk, near Oape Vancouver, I was in the kashim about dusk 
one evening and found the women learning a song to be given at the 
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festival to the dead a little later in the season. Later, during the same 
evening, I sat with a lighted caudle before me in the kashim writing ray 
journal when a number of men came very quietly and seated them- 
selves in a semicircle about me with their backs in ray direction so that 
the light of the candle was shut off from the rest of the room. I 
inquired the reason for this and was told they wished to sing but could 
not while the room was lighted, so they had arranged themselves in 
this manner to shut off my light from the other part of the room with- 
out disturbing me. I immediately blew out the light, leaving the room 
in intense darkness, and the song began. I did not obtain the song, 
but a chorus of the common syllables, 4n'-ni-ya-hai^-y(t-ya, occurred 
between every few words as they were given out by some of the old 
men. About twenty-five men were singing, their heavy bass voices 
sounding very well. Each time they came to the end of the portion 
recited, they closed with a curious kind of howl, and waited until the 
next words were chanted by the promx>ters and then went on again. 
They told me afterward that their reason for practicing this song in 
utter darkness was that any shade which desired to be present to hear 
the singing might do so without being driven away by the light. 

DOLL FESTIVAL 

For notes on the Doll festival ( Tu gi-yMk' or T4t-ht4aW)y observed at 
Ikogmut, the reader is referred to the tale of the Yu-gi-yhih^ among the 
legends, and in this connection attention is also called to the Doll festi- 
val, or Tnh4uhn‘^ among the Tinnc near Anvik. The Russian priest at 
Mission (Ikogmut) regards this festival as idolatrous, and has tried for 
many years to prevent tlie people from observing it at that place and 
in the neighboring villages. As a consequence, I found it difficult to 
learn much about it from the Eskimo during my brief stay in that 
vicinity. 

One old man at Ikogmut told me the legend of the YU’gi’yhWj giving 
an account of the origin of this festival as kept in their traditions, and 
added that th(‘. day after the images were set up in the kashim the men 
and the large boys of the place go out to bring firewood to the village, 
which they leave at the doors of the women and girls with whom they 
are paired during the festival. 

During the continuance of the festival the namesakes of dead men 
are paired with namesakes vt their deceased wives without regard to 
age, and during this period the men or the boys bring their temporary 
partners firewood, and the latter prepare food for them, thus symboliz- 
ing the former union of the dead. 

BLADDER FEASTS 

The bladder feast (Chau4-yulc) occurs annually at St Michael, com- 
mencing between the 10th and the 20th of December, the exact date 
depending on the phase of the moon. 
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day 

The festival opens by the men giving the kashim, inolnding the fire* 
pit, a thorough cleaning. After dark all the men, women, and children 
in the village gather on the roof of the kashim and an old man beats a 
drum while the people unite iu a song addressed to the wild parsnip 
{Archangeliea), the stalks of which are standing ungathered on the 
distant hillsides. 

Second day 

On the second day four men go out and gather bundles of stalks of 
the wild parsnip (i Jn-tAk) which they place on top of the entrance way 
outside the kashim. When evening comes these bundles are taken 
inside and laid on the floor, while the little boys of the village roll over 
them and wrestle with one another on top of them ; then they are opened, 
the stalks spread on the floor, and each man takes one in his hand and 
sits at his place in the kashim uniting with the others in a song asking 
the stalks to become dry; when the heat of the room dries the stalks 
they are formed into a large sheaf. 

Third day 

At daybreak on this morning the sheaf is opened and from its con- 
tents a smaller sheaf is made about a foot in diameter, one end of 
which is thrust down on a stake, four or five feet long, planted in the 
floor, in front of the oil lamp which ordinarily burns at the rear of the 
room. When it is daylight each hunter brings into the kashim the 
inflated bladders of all the seals, whales, walrus, and white bears that 
he has killed during the year. Each roan ties the bladders in a bunch 
by the necks and these bunches are bung np on seal spears stuck in the 
wall in a row six or eight feet above the floor, at the back of the room. 
Food is then brought into the kashim and offerings of small fragments 
are thrown on the floor before the bladders,- a libation of water is also 
made in the same place; then the food is passed about and everyone 
partakes of it. 

Fourth day 

On this morning every hunter takes down his bunch of bladders and 
marks each with bands and dots of paint made from charcoal and oil; 
the charcoal used for this puri)ose is made usually from wild parsnip 
stalks. Ill the evening small torches are made from parsnip stalks, 
which burn with a bright, flaring, resinous flame. Each of the young 
men takes one of the torches and rushes about the room, leaping and 
shrieking like a madman, weaving the flaming torches about the blad- 
ders, so as to bathe them slightly in the fire and smoke, and then into 
the faces of the men who are sitting about the room. When the place 
liecomes filled with thick smoke this performance ends by the torch 
bearers jumping wildly about and shouting, while the young men and 
boys catch one another and in succession each one is forced backward 
down through the hole in the middle of the floor; everyone resists in a 
good-natured way until he is overcome and forced through. 
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Fifth day 

On this day the men remain in the kashim and no one is permitted to 
do any work in the village, while all wait for the full moon. The first 
night of the waning moon each man ties his bladders into a handle, 
which is fastened abont the head of a large seal spear, and they are 
then hung on a line strung across the back of the room. The same day 
the men go out and make a hole in the sea ice before the village abont 
a quarter of a mile from the shore. When this has been done two men, 
each with a small seal spear in his hand, run out to the hole in the ice 
and dip the point of their spears in the water and run back to the 
kashim as quickly as possible and stir up their bladders with the iwints 
of their spears, after which they drop their spears, and, going over to 
the large bundle of parsnip stalks, strike it with their open hands. 
Then two or three men start out and repeat this ceremony, and so on 
until it has been done by every one of the hunters. 

When this is finished all the hunters seat themselves around the 
kashim and join in a song of welcome to the guests, while the other vil- 
lagers, men, women, and children, file in one after the other and exe- 
cute a short dance. 

Sixth day 

Just at sunrise the following morning every man takes his spear, on 
which the bladders are hung, and, forming a long tile, all go out to the 
hole in the ice as fast as they can run. Iteaching this, each kneels down 
by it, and, tearing the bladders from his spear, thrusts them down one 
by one through the hole under the ice. When this is finished all return 
to the village. Meanwhile the old men have brought out the bundle 
of parsnip stalks from the kashim and, placing them on the sea ice in 
front of the village, have built a small fire of driftwood. As tbe men 
return from the hole, the entire impulation gathers about the fire and 
unites in a song of welcome to the guests. 

Fire is now applied to the bundle of wild parsnip stalks and they 
burst into a high, waving flame. As the returning men draw near 
they start to run for the fire, each leaping through it in succession, 
uttering a loud whoop in which the villagers join with a chorus of 
shrieks and cries. On the occasions of my witnessing this rite I was 
asked by the Eskimo to jump through the flame with the hunters, and 
as they seemed to think it was required by custom 1 complied. When 
the men have all passed through the flame the women and children rush 
frantically into the fire, stamping and dashing the embers about until 
it is extinguished, perfectly regardless.of burning boots and clothing. 
Everyone then forms in a line and marches once around the village; 
sometimes two files are formed which march about the place in opposite 
directions at the same time. 

Aftor t:hia a fire is built in the kashim and the men take a sweat bath. 
The fire having burned down, the kashim is closed, the floor planks put 
in place, and the men form a circle around the room, each bent over and 
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having his hands on the nape of the one in front of him 5 everyone is 
completely nude. Two nude boys are jdaced in the middle of the ring 
while the men circle four times around the room from left to right (with 
the sun), the boys, except those in the middle of the ring, climbing upon 
their backs and chasing each other about. 

As soon as the four circuits of the room have been completed, the 
men stop and slap each other heartily upon the back until each has had 
enough; then they stand back from the hole in the middle of the floor 
and jump over it until some one nearly falls in. Two lines are now let 
down from the roof; handles are tied to the ends, which are some dis- 
tance from the floor, and the men grasp them, attempting to raise 
themselves up and perform other trials of strength. This ends the 
festival, but no work must be done in the village during the next 
four days. 

At one of these festivals witnessed at St Michael, the ceremonies of 
the last morning varied from those described. Just before sunrise a 
small bunch of dried i>ar 8 nip stalks was lighted and waved about the 
bladders and also over and inside the waterproof gut-skin shirts worn 
by the hunters when in their kaiaks at sea, which were brought in for the 
purpose. The headman of the village then stood up and each hunter 
placed beside himself a small bundle of dried grass. The headman took 
these, one after the other, and passed them about the bladders belong- 
ing to their owners, repeating at the same time certain directions to 
the shades in a low tone of voice. As soon as he had completed this, 
the hunter to whom the bladders belonged would cry out 
The straws were then lighted and again passed over the bladders, the 
charred stumps being returned to the side of their owner, after which 
the hunters made black paint of wild-parsnip charcoal and oil, with 
which they striped one another’s faces and drew a double cross (f) 
upon the middle of each one’s back and chest. 

Then each hunter took the spear to which his bladders had been 
fastened and all marched about the hole in the middle of the floor, each 
making several feints before putting his bladders through the hole and 
taking them outside. At the hole in the ice the bladders were burst 
by means of a seal-claw ice scratcher, and several strands of seal sinew 
were tied to each before thrusting it under the ice. 

On December 15, 1879, 1 reached Kushunuk, near Cape Vancouver, 
and found the Bladder festival in progress. Hanging from the roof 
over the middle of the floor was a fantastic bird-shape image, said to 
represent a sea gull. It had the primary quill feather of a gull stuck 
in each side of the body to represent the wings. The body was covered 
with the skin and feathers of the small Canada goose {Branta cana- 
densis minima). It was fastened to a long, slender, rawhide cord 
which imssed through an eye fastened to one of the roof logs, and 
thence down to the floor on one side of the room. By pulling and 
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releasing this cord, the image could be made to glide up and down. 
Behind tbis, at the back ot the room, was planted a pole about ten feet 
long, to the upper end of which a bundle of wild-parsnip stalks was 
bound like a great brush or besom. The pole was banded along its 
entire length with red and white paint, and fastened on two sides of it, 
near the middle, were two pairs of reindeer-skin strips which liung down 
two or three feet. On the left side of the room, hung horizontally mid- 
way between the flo^)r and ceiling, was a large sheaf of seal and walrus 
spears, their heads partly in one direction and partly in another. 
Attached to these, a bunch being fastened to each spear, were sev- 
eral hundred seal and walrus bladders, all of which were spotted 
and blotched with grayish-white paint; each spear had tied to it the 
bladders belonging to its owner. Hanging about the room, singly or 
in bunches, were a number of reindeer bladders, but none of these were 
hung with those of the seal and the walrus. On the side of the room 
opposite the si)ears and bladders, at an equal height from the floor, 
hung a large bundle of wild-parsnip stalks. All about the room and 
on the sides were arranged various spears used in hunting seals and 
walrus. Under the w’ild-parsnii> stalks and beneath the spears and 
bladders was a pile of thirty or forty wooden hunting helmets of various 
shapes, some of which were ornamented with carved ivory images, 
while others were not thus ornamented; they were painted white or 
brown, with white blotches, and on many of them were depicted female 
phallic symbols. Back of the entrance hole in the floor stood a large 
walrus skull. 

Wlien T entered the room one of my dogs followed, and immediately 
a man seized a drum and begaii beating it to exorcise the evil influence 
of the dog’s presence until it was hastily expelled. I looked about the 
room and went over to the bladders and felt one to learn the nature of 
the paint with which it was Bf)otted; my movements seemed to startle 
the men very much and all raised a loud outcry. I afterward heard 
the same cry raised if any loud noise was accidentally made near these 
objects. When our camping outfit was brought in from the sledges, 
two men took drums, and as the clothing and goods of the traders who 
were with me were brought in, the drums were beaten softly and a song 
was sung in a low, humming tone, but when our guns and some steel 
traps were brought in, with other articles of iron, the drums were beaten 
loudly and the songs raised in proportion. This was done that the 
shades of the animals ])resent in the bladders might not be frightened. 

Early in the evening the boys of the village gathered outside the 
kashim and raised a great outcry. An hour later the hunting helmets 
were ranged around the kashim, forming a circle on the floor inclosing 
the walrus skull and the stake. Very soon after this a bundle of straw, 
such as is used for pads in boot solos, was thrown down from the hole 
in the roof; a man took this, and holding it at arm’s length over his 
head while he marched around the ring of helmets, deposited it on the 
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floor at the base of the stake. The walrus skull was then placed close 
to the hole in the floor with a folded straw mat before it; two small 
wooden buckets of water were brought in and placed in front of the 
hole to symbolize the sea, the hole thus representing a seal hole lead- 
ing into the sea through the ice. After this no one was permitted to 
leave the room until the evening ceremonies were completed, as the exit 
hole was the only means of egress and was supposed to be used during 
this time by the shades of the animals, and consequently was tabooed. 
During this time it became, figuratively, the entrance to the sea. 

The men and the boys now put on their helmets, and the one who had 
first taken the grass from beside each hunter again took it up and, after 
waving it over his head, scattered it in the ring just inside the place 
where the circle of helmets had been; this was said to represent the 
drift weeds lying on the seashore. 

A young man now seated himself under the spears and bladders and 
another under the large bundle of wild-parsnip stalks, their feet resting 
on the ring of grass. The drums began to beat loudly, and the young 
men around the room imitated the notes of the eider duck. In a short 
time the men and the boys ranged themselves around the room just 
outside the circle made by the grass, the women and the girls being 
behind them and next to the wall. The headman chanted a few words 
of a song in time to the beating of the drums, which was taken up as 
a refrain by every one, including men, women, and boys, each party 
repeating it in alternation. During this song one of the young men 
imitated in pantomime the motions of a loon and another those of a 
murre. These men remained seated upon the floor, swaying their heads 
and bodies about in the most singular postures, like those of a bird 
diving and swimming under water, or on the surface, pecking with their 
beaks, etc, after which they made a flapping motion with their hands as 
if rising and flying away, imitating at the same time the cries of the 
birds they were representing. 

A short interval followed, during which a single drummer and singer 
continued the music; then various others of the dancers began similar 
bird movements, and all began drumming and singing as before. The 
new dancers stood about the ring of grass, and one made the motions 
of a beaver at work cutting bushes and building a dam. Another 
gestured his encounter with the enemy and his escape from a hostile 
force. 

Suddenly one of the singers sprang to his feet and, seizing the two 
wooden buckets of water, vanished through the hole in the floor. At 
the same moment the men and boys ran out to the large bundle of wild- 
parsnip stalks and each put his hunting helmet upon it as quickly as 
possible. Nearly every one left the kashim at this time, and soon a man 
came in who had been stripped to the waist at the outer door. He bore 
a wooden dish of food, which he held high over his head, and- circled 
once around the room as an olfering to the shades and tunghat in the 
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sky laud; then lie stamped on the floor two or three times and the peo- 
ple came in, bringing food, of which he partook. 

No farther ceremonies were conducted until the middle of the night, 
when the lights were suddenly extinguished and the shaman uttered, 
from the roof, a long series of unintelligible words ending with a loud 
shout, followed by his entry into the kashim. Then the lights were 
renewed and a bucket of water was placed on the floor under the blad- 
ders. A man and three boys then stripped, and one of the boys was 
placed astride the man’s back, where he hung by his arms and legs 
twined about the man’s body; the other two boys stood in a stooping 
posture in front of the bucket of water, and the man carrying the boy 
on his back stood beside them. 

This man dipped up some water with his hand and tossed it up 
toward the bladders, so that it fell back in a shower upon the two 
boys and himself. A^r doing this for some time he carried the backet 
around the room, continually flirting the water up toward the roof with 
one hand as a libation to the tunghat of the air. The boys then knelt 
in the middle of the room with bowed heads and rounded shoulders 
while the cold water in the buckets was dashed over them. Shortly 
after a growling noise was heard under the floor, and a man with the 
hood of his fur coat over his head and a kaiak paddle in his hand 
entered and stood in one corner of the room. He was soon followed 
by another, also carrying a paddle, who went to the comer occupied 
by the first comer, while the latter went on to the next comer; then 
a third man came in, and the preceding ones advanced each to the 
next corner, and the first corner was occupied by the third man; a 
fourth entered, and tlie changing of places was continued so that each 
of the four corners was occupied. Ttiese men then marched around 
the room several times, lifting the bladders with their paddle blades as 
they passed and knocking down the spears that were stuck up on the 
walls of the room. 

After this they filed out, and the people gathered up the fallen spears, 
removing their points. The bunch of wild-parsnip stalks was fast- 
ened to the stake at the back of the room, and the bundle of spears, to 
which the bladders were hung, was lowered to a level with the sleeping 
benches, between three and four feet above the floor. When the four 
men went outside they planted their paddles, blade downward, in front 
of the kashim, forming a row across the entrance. To the top of each the 
owner fastened his wooilen hunting helmet, which had been worn under 
his fur hood when in the kashim. To each helmet was fastened a bunch 
of straw or grass similar to that used to form the ring on the floor, rep- 
resenting seaweed. To the heads of this grass were fastened a few 
small, downy gull feathers. 

Early on the following morning the old men told us that we must not 
stamp our feet in the kashim during that day, for fear of alarming the 
shades of the animals that were expected to be present. The bunch of 
18 ETH 25 
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wild-parsnip stalks was lightsd and waved flaming, toward the cardinal 
points, after which the charred stumps were laid at the foot of the 
stake. About noon two men took the small bundles of parsnip stalks 
and lighted them, waving the flame about the bladders, and after 
carrying them aronud the room went out through the passageway 
to the outer door. The charred stalks were then brought back and 
laid on the floor under the large bundle of stalks on the stake. Noth- 
iiig more was done until just after noon, when a bag made of sealskin 
was brought in. The men then took their urine buckets and went out- 
side, carrying the bag, and each i)oured urine from his bucket upon it, 
shouting loudly some unintelligible words, after which all came back 
into the room ami stripped themselves to the waist. 

Soon afterward the cover was removed from the smoke hole in the 
roof, and the sealskin bag, having attached to it the four helmets worn 
by the men who had entered with the paddles on the previous evening, 
was lowered through the hole by a rawhide line and was hung on the 
stake at the head of the room; then the owners went to the helmets 
and removed the grass that was fastened to them, and each tied a few 
blades to his bunch of bladders. The helmets were then taken down 
and placed on the floor at tlie foot of the stake. 

Up to this time the seal bag had been empty, but it was now taken 
down and inflated and hung up by the nose on the middle of the sheaf 
of spears to which the bladders were fastened; to each hind-flipper 
was tied a iirimary wing-feather of the Pacific glaucous gull. There 
was then an interval without ceremonies lasting until evening. 

Early in the evening everyone gathered in the kashim and the wal- 
rus skull and the grass mats were placed in the same position as on the 
previous evening. Suddenly a burning stalk of wild parsnip was 
waved in the entrance hole from below, a man’s head api)eared, and a 
dish of food was placed on the floor and slid across to the comer of the 
room between the bladders and the stake ; the man entered and went 
over to the bladders, where he stopped. Another man then went through 
the same performance, waving the burning stalk and sliding in a dish 
of food, etc, succeeded by two others, until the four men were ranged 
side by side in front of the bladders. They were the same who had 
come in with the paddles during a former ceremony. 

The first lighted a bunch of parsnip stalks, to which was tied all the 
points taken from the fallen spears on the preceding night. Waving 
this about a few times in the corner where his wooden dish had been 
slid, he raised it over his head and turned once slowly around. After 
this the blazing mass was waved over the four wooden dishes which 
had been slid into the corner, over the two empty buckets which had 
contained the water symbolizing the sea during the last night’s cere- 
monies, and about the bladders and the charred stumps were then laid 
at the foot of the stake. 

He went next to the four wooden dishes and made motions as though 
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scooping up food from them in both hands and casting it toward the 
bladders; at the same time a man sitting in an obscui'e corner gave a 
vigorous pull to the line passing from his hand through a loop in the 
roof and down to the bladders, which caused them to oscillate violently 
Md was supposed to indicate the acceptance of the offering by the 
shades of the animals in the bladders. 

The other three men repeated these vite» in every detail, after which 
the drums were beaten and the four men executed a curious dance in 
front of the bladders, which were swung about as before, to indicate 
their pleasure. The dance was begun by a pecking, jerking motion 
from side to side and forward, while the dancers moved slowly along 
in front of the bladders. Then the dance was changed to an oblique 
galloping movement, after which the arms were tossed up and down, 
giving the body a jumping motion; then first one leg, then the other, 
was thrown up and a hop made on the other, followed by quick hops 
sidewise and long jumps forward, all keeping perfect time to the drums. 
This dance was said to be an imitation of the movements of seals and 
walrus. 

Throughout the performance a half- grown girl stood beside the four 
dancers swaying her body back and forth with an undulating motion. 
The four men repeated their series of motions or dances several times 
in succession, until they were compelled to stop from exhaustion; when 
they ceased their places were taken by four others, who repeated the 
(lance, and they in turn by four others, and these again by two other 
sets, another girl being substituted with each set of dancers. 

One of the men told me that each of these sets of dancers comprised 
only men of the same ‘^kin,^^ by which, so far as I could ascertain, he 
referred to the gens, since people of the same gens are considered by 
them as being of the same kin. In this case it evidently imxdied that 
four gentes were represented in the festival, as indicated by the totem 
marks on the four xiaddles standing before the door. 

When the dance ended, the four dishes of food were carried around 
the bole in the floor, after which their contents were distributed and 
eaten. In a short time two straw mats were spread on the floor before 
the entrance hole, and two men stripped to the waist sat uiion them, 
facing the hole. In the pit under the floor were 'all the hunters who 
owned the bladders hanging in the kashim, and each had in his hand a 
small wisp of straw or grass like that already described, which were 
handed, in succession, to the men on the mats, the one handing them 
up showing nothing but his hand and arm. As each wisp was passed 
up, the man who received it called out the name of its owner, who 
responded by making a short speech, which created great laughter 
among the x>eople seated around the kashim. 

Among other things, the men stated in the speeches that the grass 
they were handing up served as beds for the invas of the bladders. When 
each speech was ended, the man who had taken the grass handed it 
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to the man opposite on the other mat, who broke it into halves and bound 
the two ends together. Then taking up the stump of the parsnip-stalk 
torch, to which the spearpoints were attached, he lighted it and passed 
the lighted end over and around the grass, at the same time saying in 
a loud voice, When they sit down they are sleepy and fall down;^ 
he then fell, and, rolling over, laid the grass on the floor. This was 
repeated for every hunter, and symbolized the killing of the seals with 
the spearpoints which were attached to the torch. In the middle of the 
night the lamps were again extinguished and the shaman went on the 
roof, where another speech was made to the bladders through the smoke 
hole. This speech was ended by a blowing noise, such as is made by 
seals and walrus when they come to the surface to breathe. Afterward 
the shaman made a squeaking and grunting noise, such as a pup seal 
utters when trying to find its mother. 

At 4 oclock in the morning everyone arose, and the dances given by 
sets of four men on the previous night were repeated in all their details, 
except that fewer motions were made with the arms and the upper part 
of the body. The woman dancing with each set took the unlighted 
bunch of parsnip stalks and passed it about the dishes of food before 
they were offered to the inuas of the bladders. 

When the dance and the food offerings had been completed, the chief 
shaman — ^the one first mentioned as leading the ceremonies and who 
directed all the observances — lighted a parsnip-stalk torch and passed 
it about the room, holding it close to the floor. He then circled with it 
about each of the dancers, who removed their fur coats and the torch 
was passed about their bodies and inside and about their fur coats. 
This was said to be done to purify the room and the dancers and to 
remove any evil influence that might bring sickness or bad luck to the 
hunters. Four of the men then sat beneath the bladders for a short 
time, after which they arose and seated themselves close together on 
the sleeping bench behind the spears and bladders. 

A woman then brought in a large wooden bucket of food, and, after 
passing a lighted parsnip- stalk torch about it, made an offering to the 
bladders. She then stood in front of the bladders, facing the middle 
of the room, and so near that the bladders brushed her back when 
they were swung back and forth a moment later by a man hauling on 
a cord. The shaman then took a boy about twelve years of age, who 
was stripped to the waist, and laid him across the entrance hole in the 
floor, at the same time kneeling over him and making a low noise like 
the note of the murre. Beneath the floor a man started a song, in 
which the people in the kashira joined. 

Immediately after the song was finished the hunters rushed to the 
bladders and each took those he owned and fastened them about the 
heads of two or three of the pointless spearshafts. A song was then 
sung by the people and the bladders were laid with the spearshafts on the 
floor by the entrance hole, while all of the other spears, the large stake, 
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and the other things were taken down from the walls, and all the wild- 
parsuip stalks that romained in the room were tied in a large bundle, 
which was fastened to the top of the stake like a huge broom or brush. 
When this was done, the shaman went on the roof and, remoyiug the 
cover, put in his head repeatedly at each comer of the smoke hole, 
while he made a grunting noise like a young puppy. Another knelt 
over the entrance hole in front of the kashiiu and repeated the noise. 
It was now 3 oclock, and the spearshafts to which the bladders were 
fastened were passed up to the shaman through the smoke hole. Their 
owners immediately went out through the passageway, and each obtain- 
ing the shafts bearing his bladders ran rapidly to the foot of the knoll 
on which the village is located. When the hunters were all outside, 
the top of the great brush of parsnip stalks on the stake was lighted, 
making a huge torch, which was passed up through the smoke hole. 
The chief shaman took it on his shoulder and ran across the snow- 
covered plain as rapidly as possible, followed by all the men, holding 
the bladders aloft on the ends of the spearshafts. Behind the hunters 
ran the women, children, and old men, howling, screaming, and making 
a great uproar. 

The night was cold, calm, and very dark, so that the lurid flame of 
the torch arose ten or twelve feet, casting a red glare over the snow- 
covered plain and lighting up the swarm of fantastic, fur-covered 
figures that went streaming along in wild excitement. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile from the village the crowd reached the borders of a small 
pond, where a square hole had been made through the ice, close by 
which the shaman thrust the lower end of the stake into the snow so 
that the torch stood erect. The hunters then stood by the hole in the 
ice and, using a detached spearpoint, ripped open the bladders. Then 
taking the collapsed bladders in one hand and a kaiak paddle in the 
other, they marched several times around the hole, each time dipping 
the point of the paddle blade and the collapsed bladders in the water 
at the corners of the hole. They then put the bladders one at a time 
into the water under the ice, where they remained. This ended the 
ceremony and all returned to the village. 

Soon after daybreak four men with their paddles came in and, as 
before, moved from corner to corner in succession until all were in, 
when they marched around the room, making no motions with their 
paddles, and then went out. When the first of these men came in he 
was greeted by a great shout from everyone in the room, and the other 
three were greeted successively on their entrance by a loud groaning 
noise. An hour later the old men told everyone to be quiet, and two 
men went to the entrance hole in the floor where they sat down side 
by side. One of them held a bundle of small sticks, each stick repre- 
senting a liunter, and as be passed these singly from hand to hand the 
other man rolled over on the floor as he had done with the grass wisps 
on the previous evening. 
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During this day all work was prohibited in the village. Even the 
fhr trader and myself were requested to do none, it being explained 
that to work on this day would cause some ofithe people to die, since 
it would offend the shades of the animals. We were also asked to be 
very careful not to make any noise in the kashim. Every time any 
sudden noise was accidentally made all of the men present united in a 
chorus of cries, imitating the notes of the eider duck, so that the 
shades of seals and other animals whose bladders had been suspended 
in the room should attribute the noise to those birds rather than to the 
people. In the afternoon a dance was performed by these men, in time 
to drums and singing. It consisted of leaping and jumping movements 
like those already described in the dance to the bladders. That even- 
ing the head shaman, stripped to the skin, sat on the straw mat in front 
of the exit hole in the floor with a flir hood over his head. Some men 
then bound his hands and feet with rawhide cords and a long cord was 
fastened to his neck by a slipping noose. 

Two assistants then carried him down through the hole and placed 
him on a grass mat in the Are pit. Another cord was then passed 
around his hands and knees and bound at the back of his neck, being 
drawn so tight that his face was brought down between his knees, and 
in this position he was made fast. One of the assistants went out to 
guard the outer door of the passageway, while the other came back 
into the room and, after drawing tight the line fastened to the shaman’s 
neck, spread a grass mat over the hole in the floor. This line held by 
the assistant now began to run out, then slacken up, then run out again, 
as though something was traveling away with it below the floor. 

This was continued for some time; meanwhile the drumming and 
singing of the men in the kashim were kept up. Finally a kind of 
groaning was heard from the shaman and several men ran to the hole 
with the light, and found him bound as he had been at first, but about 
five feet from the point where he had been placeil. 

During the performance the cord fastened to the shaman’s neck, one 
end of which was held by his assistant in the kashim, had been pulled 
down under the floor for ten or fifteen yards, which mnst have been 
done by the assistant outside, as the shaman was bound too securely 
to do more than hitch a little along the ground, but the people in the 
kashim believed that the drawing out of the cord had been done by the 
shaman himself, indicating that he had traveled far away. 

When he was unbound he came back into the kashim and sat down 
before the exit hole. After sitting quietly for a moment he began to 
tell a long story describing the journey he had just made into the sea, 
following the shades of the seal bladders. He said that he had talked 
with all but two of the shades and had seen some shades of the blad- 
ders he owned playing together in the water; that some of the shades 
told him they were very much pleased with the men who had taken 
them and given them such a fine festival; others complained that 
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tbs hunters had treated them badly and had not offered them suilicieiit 
food. He added that the shades of the bladders swam faster this year 
than the year before, making it more difficult to overtake them. 

During this account the names of the hunters were mentioned and 
the shaman represented the bladder shades as criticising very harshly 
the prominent faults of some of them, which seemed to chagrin the 
victims of this criticism considerably. After this was ended two 
buckets of water were placed in front of the exit hole in the floor and 
a man lay down on each side of it. At midnight everyone in the 
kashim arose and stripped to the skin, the floor was removed, and a great 
fire made m the pit. When the wood burned down, leaving a bed of 
glowing coals, the heat became intense, so that the men were in a 
scorching atmosphere with the perspiration rolling down their bodies. 
While in this condition all bathed in urine, which had been retained in 
the wooden buckets. This was said to render them (jleaii from any evil 
influence that might follow from the recent presence of the shades in their 
midst, and ended the observances connected with the festival. Until 
this bath had been taken no one was permitted to leave the kashim, nor 
during the course of the festival was anyone permitted to hunt or fish. 

At this village there were two kashims side by side, half of the vil- 
lage belonging to each. During the time that the feast just described 
was being observed in one of these houses a similar festival was going 
on in the other. I was unable to learn an} thing about the ceremonies 
conducted there, as my attention was fully occupied in the one where I 
stopped, but a hasty visit showed that the arrangement of the interior 
was exactly the same as in the one described, except that in place of a 
gull’s image suspended in the middle of the roof there was a rude 
wooden image of a man wrapped in the skin of an eider duck. 

I was informed here that the bladders were kept in the kashim for 
seventeen days, with a different set of ceremonies for each day. 

Two days after leaving Kushunuk, at the end of the festival, I 
arrived at the large village of Kaialigamut, situated in the same dis- 
trict, and learned that the bladders had on that morning been put into 
a small lake near by. In front of the kashim stood a row of four kaiak 
paddles, their blades planted in the snow, showing that at least some 
of the observances here were identical with those at Kushunuk. 

AVhen I entered the kashim and began to stamp the snow from my 
feet a chorus of eider-duck sounds was raised by the men, showing 
that a loud noise was tabooed here also. On noticing this I at once 
ceased and went to one side of the room to sit down, when one of the 
old men came over and brushed the snow from my fur clothing, at the 
same time pointing to an inflated sealskin that hung over my head, 
and asked me to change to another part of the room. 

These people seemed much more strict in their observances than those 
at Kushunuk, to judge by the excessive caution used to avoid making 
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noise. At)y slight noise served to raise a few eider-dack notes, and 
once when a dog strayed in every one in the kashim granted vocifer- 
ously, at which the dog slunk out abashed. 

Ko work was permitted here daring this day, and no one was per- 
mitted to leave the village until after all had taken a bath on the mid- 
night following. Should this rule be broken they believed that some 
one would surely die before another feast. 

On a December afternoon in 1878 I arrived at Chifukhlugumut, a 
village near the Yukon, south of Andreivsky, while the people were 
celebrating the bladder feast. They were gathered in the kashim 
singing to the beating of three drums, two of which were very large 
and tlie other of ordinary size. The large drums were about two and 
a half feet in diameter and covered with tanned reindeer skin. The 
songs were sung in very slow time and were descriptive of the wars 
and exploits of their fathers in ancient times. 

The only decorations in the kashim consisted of a bundle of wild- 
parsnip stalks fastened horizontally to the rear end of the room by 
means of two w’ooden pegs, and layers of these stalks about six feet long 
which were fastened to the wall like screens on the sides of the room. 

The drumming and songs were repeated three times during the fol- 
lowing afternoon. One of the old men told me that, as they lived lar 
from the seacoast, they had killed no seals nor walrus, so had no 
bladders to put in the water, consequently they did not burn the stalks 
of the wild parsnips but jmt them in the kashim to make offerings to 
them. At the end of the feast the stalks are laid on the frozen surface 
of a small river near by, where they remain until carried away by the 
ice in spring. 

Here, as in other villages, no work of any kind was i)ermitted during 
the festival, and no wood must be cut with an iron ax, but when abso- 
lutely necessary bone wedges may be used for splitting firewood. At 
Kushunuk they used for this purpose a large pick, consisting of a 
wooden handle with a walrus tusk for the i>oint, the use of iron axes 
being tabooed there as elsewhere in this region during the continuance 
of this festival. All loud noises are also forbidden, even out of doors. 

At a little village on the Yukon near Andreivsky, on January 17, 
1881, 1 found the i)eople performing their final dance at the close of the 
bladder feast. This date is a month later than is customary. 

The bladders used in this festival are supposed to contain the shades 
or imtm of the slain animals. After an animal is killed the hunter 
carefully removes and preserves the bladder until the time approaches 
for the festival. When this time arrives songs are sung and the bladder 
is inflated and hung in the kashim; the shade of the animal to which 
the bladder belonged is supposed to remain with it and to exist in the 
inflated bladder when it is hung in the kashim. 

The feast is given for the purpose of plea.sing and amusing the shades 
and thus propitiating them, after which the bladders are taken to a 
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hole iu the ice and, after being opened, are thru«t into the water under 
the ice so that the shade n^ay return to its proper element. The shade 
is supposed to swim far out to sea and there to enter the bodies of 
unborn animals of their kind, thus becoming reincarnated and render- 
ing game more plentiful than it would be otherwise. If the shades are 
pleased with the manner iu which they have been treated by the 
hunter who killed the animal they occupied, it is said they will not be 
afraid when they meet him in their new form and will permit him to 
approach and kill them again without trouble. 

Several of the St Michjiel Eskimo told me that they knew this rein- 
carnation to be true, as a man living at a village on the outer side of 
the island killed a seal a few years ago which had the same mark ou its 
bladder that he had put on the bladders at the festival the previous 
year. It should be noted that each hunter puts his totem mark or 
other personal sign in red or black paint upon his bladders so that 
they may be distinguished from those of other hunters. The aromatic 
smoke and red flames of the resinous stalks of the wild parsnip are 
thought to be very pleasing to the shades of the animals whose bladders 
are treated with tliein, and at the same time the flame drives away any 
uncleauuess and unfavorable influence that may be present. 

During the continuance of this festival at St Michael, and at other 
places where it is observed, no man or large boy sleeps away from the 
kashim and the men keep rigidly apart from the women. If a man 
breaks this rule it is said lie will have no success as a seal hunter. On 
this account the men avoid as much as X)0ssible going into their own or 
any other house, for fear of becoming unclean. They bathe twice a day, 
morning and evening, in the kashim, but their food and water are 
brought to them as usual by the women. 

No females who have reached puberty are permitted near or under 
the bladders while they hang in the kashim, as they are said to be 
unclean and might offend the shades. Young, iniinature girls, how- 
ever, may go about them as freely as the boys. 

During the continuance of this festival it is a necessary observance 
that the kashim shall never be left entirely vacant. An old man at St 
Michael told me that during one of these festivals at Pastolik the men 
forgot this and went to au adjacent kashim for a short time. Suddenly 
one of them remembered that their kashim had been left vacant and 
hurried back iu time to hear the shades in the bladders talking to one 
another. One end of the line to which the^^ were hung had become 
untied and the bladders were said to have moved near the doorway 
ready to leave, the shades being angry at their neglect. 

MASKS AND MASKETTES 

Masks were found in use among the Eskimo from Kotzebue sound 
to the mouth of the Kuskokwim, but their use attains the greatest 
dt*velopnient in the country along the lower Yukon and thence south* 
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ward tliroagli the intermediate country to the Koskokwim. Formerly 
the Eskimo of Norton sound used masks much more than at present, 
the influence of white men having considerably modified their ideas and 
caused some of the ancient customs to become more or less obsolete. 

On the rivers named, and especially on the little- visited marshy plain 
lying between the lower courses of these streams, mask festivals were 
observed with all their ancient elaboration and strictness of ceremony 
during my residence at 8t Michael. Unfortunately, none of my jour- 
neys were made at a time when these festivals were being held, but in 
various villages I saw men at work preparing masks for approaching 
ceremonies. The significance of the masks desciibed is given from 
information obtained directly from the Eskimo, unless otherwise stated. 

In connection with the description of these curiously carved and 
ornamented objects some prefatory remarks are necessary. Shamans 
make masks representing grotesque faces of supernatural beings which 
they claim to have seen. These maybe y«-d, which are the spirits of 
the elements, of places, and of inanimate things in general; the tun- 
gMt, or wandering genii, or the shades of people and animals. The 
first-named are seen in lonely jfiaces, on the plains and mountains or 
at sea, and more rarely about the villages, by the clairvoyant vision of 
the shamans. They are usually invisible to common eyes, but some- 
times render themselves visible to the people for various purposes. 

Many of them, especially among the tunghat, are of evil character, 
bringing sickness and misfortune upon people from mere wantonness 
or for some fancied iqiury. The Eskimo believe that everything, ani- 
mate or inanimate, is x>ossesacd of a shade, having semihumau form 
and features, enjoying more or less freedom of motion ; the shamans 
give form to their ideas of them in masks, as well as of others which 
they claim inhabit the moon and the sky-land. In their daily life, if 
the people witness some strange occurrence, are curiously affected, or 
have a remarkable adventure, during which they seem to be influenced 
or aided in a supernatural manner, the shamans interpret the meaning 
and describe the appearance of the being that exerted its power. 

Curious mythological beasts are also said to inhabit both land and 
sea, but to become visible only on special occasions. These ideas ftir- 
nish material upon which their fancy works, conjuring uj) strange forms 
that are usually modifications of known creatures. It is also believed 
that in early days all animate beings had a dual existence, becoming at 
will either like man or the animal forms they now wear. In those early 
days there were but few peoi)le; if an animal wished to assume its 
human form, the forearm, wing, or other limb was raised and pushed up 
the muzzle or beak as if it were a mask, and the creature became man- 
like in form and features. This idea is still held, and it is believed that 
many animals now possess this power. The manlike form thus appear- 
ing is called the inua and is supposed to represent the thinking part of 
the creature, and at death becomes its shade. 
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Shamans are believed to have the power of seeing through the 
animal mask to the manlike features behind. The ideas held on this 
subject are well illustrated in the Baveu legends^ where the changes 
are made repeatedly from one form to another. 

Masks may also represent totemic animals, and the wearers during 
the festivals are believed actually to become the creature represented or 
at least to be endowed with its spiritual essence. Some of the masks 
of the lower Yukon and the adjacent territory to the Kuskokwim are 
made with double faces. This is done by having the muzzle of the 
animal fitted over and concealing the face of the inua below, the outer 
mask being held in place by pegs so arranged that it can be removed 
quickly at a certain time in the ceremony, thus symbolizing the trans- 
formation. 

Another style of mask from the lower Kuskokwim has the under face 
concealed by a small hinged door on each side, which opens out at the 
proper time in a ceremony, indicating the metamorphosis. When the 
mask represents a totemic animal, the werrer needs no double face, 
since he represents in person the shade of the totemhs animal. 

When worn in any ceremonial, either as a totem mask or as represent- 
ing the shade, yu-d or tunghdkj the wearer is believed to become myste- 
riously and unconsciously imbued with the spirit of the being which his 
mask represents, just as the namesakes are entered into and possessed 
by the shades at certain parts of the Festival to the Dead. 

In connection with the collection of masks obtained it is interesting 
that a number of them have wooden models of thumbless hands 
attached to their sides, the palms of the hands being pierced with large, 
circular holes; these are usually found on masks representing birds, 
beasts, and spirits, having some connection with making game more or 
less plentiful. I am inclined to think that the holes in the palms indi- 
cate that the being will not hold the game, but will let it pass through 
to the earth. 

Many of the masks from this region are very complicated, having 
numerous appendages of feathers and carved wpod; these either rep- 
resent limbs or are symbolic. The masks are also painted to rei>resent 
features or ideas connected with the mythology of the being. 

Mask festivals are usually held as a species of thanksgiving to the 
shades and i^owers of earth, air, and water for giving the hunters suc- 
cess. The inuaa or shades of the powers and creatures of the earth 
are represented that they may be propitiated, thus insuring further 
success. Unfortunately, I failed to secure the data by which the entire 
significance of customs and beliefs connected with masks can be solved 
satisfactorily. I trust, however, that the present notes, with the expla- 
nations and descriptions of the masks, may serve as a foundation for 
more successful study of these subjects in the future ; the field is now 
open, but in a few years the customs of this people will be so modi- 
fied that it will be difficult to obtain reliable data. When the Eskimo 
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between Yukon and Kuskokwim rivers become so sophistioated by con- 
tact with white men that mask festivids fall into disnse, it will bat 
a short time until all the wealth of mythological fancy connected with 
them will become a sealed book. 

Among the very large number of theM objects obtained some of the 
more interesting have been chosen for description and illastration, giv- 
ing with each, so far as possible, its significance. Their wonderfhl vari- 
ety and complexity of ornamentation, which is B3rmbolical throughout, 
evinces a lively fancy in the makers. 

Figure 2, plate xcv, shows a long, fiat, i>ear-8hape mask from Sabot- 
nisky on the lower Yukon, excavated behind and rather convex in front; 
it measures 6 by 9 inches, and represents the features of a black bear. 
On one side, covering the area of the right eye and cheek, is a round, 
human face overhung by five tufts of human hair, which represents the 
inua of the bear. The main surface of this mask is painted white, 
bordered by red, the muzzle of the bear and border of the human face 
being of the same color; the remainder of the face is black. From the 
left corner of the mouth depends a small, red, wooden appendage repre- 
senting the lower half of the tongue, which is attached to the interior 
of the mouth by a small willow splint or peg so that it can move freely. 
About the sides and upper border of the mask are nine holes where 
large feathers were inserted upright. 

Another mask from the same locality, and very much like the pre- 
ceding, represents a red bear and has a human facre on the right side, 
painted r^ ; the ears are indicated by small, paddle-shape, fiattened 
sticks lashed to split quills, which are fastened to the sides of the mask 
by wooden pings. It is inches broad by 8 inches long. 

The collection contains another mask of tlie same character repre- 
senting a red bear, but it is a little larger thau either of those described. 
It is from Starikwikbpak, on the lower Yukon. 

The mask shown in figure 4, plate xcv, is from Cape Vancouver. It 
is an oval representation of a semihuman face, a little over 8 inches 
high by SJ wide, rounded in front and slightly excavated behind. This 
is a grotesque mask, portraying the features of a tungJidk. The right eye 
is prominent and rounded to the same size and shape as the mouth ; the 
left eye is a crescentic opening about two inches long with the corners 
tarn^ down and near the upper border of an oval, fiattened area on 
the face. Just above the mouth on the inside is fastened, by means 
of a peg, a tuft of long reindeer hair, which extends down and out of 
the mouth and hangs over the chin; there are no nostrils. A large 
feather tipped with small, downy plumes extends out from each side 
of the forehead, and another firom the top. The border of this mask 
has a narrow, red band around the top and sides, ending opposite the 
mouth; the fiattened space extending from the crescent-shape eye 
downward on the cheek is red, coarsely sirotted with white; the remain- 
der of the face is white. 
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Figure plate xcv, represents a small, flat, rounded mask, 5| by 4| 
iucaes, from Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon. It is shallowly exca- 
vated, and is pierced for the eyes and mouth ; the right eye is hori- 
zontally oblong, the left is round. The mouth is represented by two 
flattened, oval openings, inclined toward the center, which is occupied 
by a rudely carved imitation of an owPs beak, fastened on by means of 
a square pin fitted into an orifice in the mask. The sides of the face 
and forehead, with a line descending between the eyes to the beak, are 
'green; an area about each eye and covering the cheeks is white, 
spotted with red. The beak is not painted, except the red along the 
grooves marking the gape; the lower sides of the face and the entire 
chin are black. Three quill feathers tipped with downy plumes are 
inserted in the forehead. This figure represents the inua of the short- 
ear owl. 

Figure 3, plate xov, from the tundra south of the Yukon mouth, is a 
well-carved mask representing a human face, 7^ inches long by 5^ wide, 
oval in front and deeply concave behind. The features are well carved 
and smoothly rounded. About the border are set eight wooden pegs, 
with the ends split for holding a strip of deerskin with outstanding 
hair to represent the fur hood worn by the Eskimo in winter. It is one 
of the most carefully modeled of any mask obtained, and is one of the 
few which represents a human face without distortion of some kind. 
The eyes and mouth are pierced, and a large globular labret is rep- 
resented at each corner of the mouth, fastened in place by a wooden 
j)in. The entire face is painted Indian red, with the goatee, mustache, 
eyebrows, and upper eyelashes black. 

Extending over the forehead and down each side of the face is a long, 
black line with ray-like black markings projecting backward from it; 
on each side of the chin this black line ends in the head and fore feet 
of the alligator-like animal known as palraiyuli. A disk-like pendant 
with two concentric circles and a spot in the center is drawn in black 
on the forehead, and is connected with the body of the palraiyukj 
where it crosses the brow, by black cross-lines. 

Plate xcvia, from Cape Romanzof, is a very large mask, measuring 
12 by 22 inches and C inches in depth, carved from a single piece of 
wood, and is supposed to represent the sea parrot {Lunda cirthata). 
The open mouth of the bird covers over half the surface, and the 
points of the mandibles project free from the face. In the open mouth 
is represented the supposed features of the bird’s intia. The eyes 
are narrow and are set obliquely above two widely separated, round 
nostrils and a broad, semilunar mouth with the corners depressed. 
Around the border of the mouth of the bird, and thus bordering the 
inclosed face, are small wooden pegs half an inch in length to represent 
teeth. On the forehead of the mask, near the base and upper portion 
of the beak, are carved the eyes of the bird. Surrounding the outer 
border of the mask^ and held out from it half to three-quarters of an 
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uicb by wooden pegs, is a hoop of splints. The interior of the mask is 
roughly excavated, with a projecting lag on each side to prevent it 
from slipping sidewise on the face, while below another lug serves as 
a chin rest for the wearer. The general surface of the front of the mask 
is painted a dull blue, coarsely spotted with white; the eyes have white 
pupils and red irides; the beak of the bird is red, obliquely striped with 
white, and the sides of its mouth are painted red. The face of the intia 
is white, the interior of the nostrils red, each having four black, ray-like 
lines drawn from its border about an inch upward on the side of the 
face. 

Plate xovih, from Oape Bomanzof, south of the Yukon mouth, is a 
very large mask about 30 inches high by 10 inches wide. It is broadly 
oval below and tapers up into a long projection or neck above, which 
is formed of a separate piece fitted upon the body of the mask with 
three pegs, inserted from behind, attaching a projecting shoulder to 
the main part. On the extreme upi)er tip is a small figure of a human 
head. Surrounding the mask on all sides, and held at a short distance 
from it by lashings of willow root, is a hoop made of two thin, narrow 
splints. A series of split pegs around the border holds in position a 
narrow strip of reindeer skin, bearing long, upstanding hairs, which 
reaches up a little over half way on the neck or handle-like projection, 
and there its ends are inserted in the wood. 

The lower portion or body of the mask represents two faces. The 
lower, which is much the larger and occupies at least two- thirds of the 
entire surfiice, is a grotesque semihuman face, having d huge, crescentic 
mouth with upturned corners. There are two large, round nostrils in a 
broad, spreading, rounded nose, and two crescentic eyes with upturned 
comers, over which hang the broad, heavy eyebrows, which project an 
inch and a half and sweep down with a crescentic curve over each eye, 
meeting at an angle on the base of the nose two inches above their 
lower border. The upper portion of the mask is occupied by the 
rounded face of some animal, apparently intended to represent a seal, 
which has a bulging brow and rounded, flat nose with nostrils deeply 
incised, and a wide, oval mouth, with four square teeth cut in relief on 
the lower jaw. The eyes are rounded and pierced, with a notch extend- 
ing downward at the inner comer. The chin of this fiace rests on the 
forehead of the huge lower one. The handle like projection extends 
upward from the top of the last-described Lead, and is over 12 inches 
high; it is flat behind, but rather oval on the sides, and has along its 
fh>nt a deep, rounded groove extending the entire length to the head 
at the top; along each side is a row of wooden pegs to represent teeth. 
The head capping this projection is about 2^ inches high and 2 inches 
broad, representing ordinary human features; it is surrounded on the 
edges by a groove in which is a band of reindeer skin with the hair 
projecting like a halo. The large lower face is mainly white, the 
mouth is red; the line about the upper lip, representing a mustache, is 
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blacky aud the circle about each nostril is of the same color; the 
interior of the nostrils aud the line following the outline of the eye- 
brows are bluish slate color. The animal face resting above this is also 
colored bluish slate, with the mouth painted red. The front of the pro- 
jection above is white, the groove being red, as is also the entire face 
of the small head at the top; the hoop surrounding the border of the 
mask is also red. The meaning of this mask is unknown, but 1 would 
ciill attention to its general similarity to the composite masks and 
carvings made among the Tlinket of southern Alaska. 

The mask (number 3885G) from Sabotniskyis by C inches, and rep- 
resents a grotesque human countenance. It is oval and deeply exca- 
vated behind. U])on the sides aie curved ridges in relief to represent 
ears; the nose is a rounded, triangular piece fastened by two wooden 
pegs; the eyes aud mouth are pierced through the mask, the latter 
being bordered by a row of reindeer teeth above and below. The face 
is painted bright red aud bordered by a band of reindeer skin with 
long hair. It is one of the few masks i)rocured that approaches closely 
to an ordinary human countenance. Its significance was not learned. 

Plate xcvii/ shows a huge mask, cut from a slab of wood, nearly 2 
feet high by 13 inches across, convex on its front and squared in out- 
line, roughly excavated in the back with three i)roJecting lugs for 
holding the mask in place against the chin and the sides of the face. 
It represents a gigantic face, with large, rounded blocks of wood for 
labrets just below the corners of the crescentic mouth. Above these 
and joining the crescentic mouth on each side i)rojects a flat, paddle- 
like piece of wood representing a human hand and arm, the former 
pierced by a large, round hole. Just back of these hands, and fast- 
ened up and down along the side of the mask but separated from it 
by about two inches, are two thin, flat strips of wood about two and a 
half inches wide, held in place by pegs in the sides of the mask and 
in the arms. These strips have feathers along their outer edges as 
ornaments, as has also the squared top of the mask. The mouth is 
very large, somewhat crescentic in shape, with the corners upturned 
and extending out along the arms, nearly to the wrists. The nose 
is large aud rounded, with two large, round nostrils, and the eyes, 
like the nostrils, are pierced through the wood; the brow is very 
overhanging, and has a row of flat, oval, pointed wooden pegs along 
its edge to represent eyebrows. In the forehead is cut a square hole 
a little over two aud a half inches in diameter. Below the upper lip 
there is a row of square, flat wooden pegs along its edge to indicate 
teeth, matching a similar set in the lower jaw; teeth, both upper and 
under, are also represented in the portion of the mouth extending along 
the arms. 

On the brow of the mask are the wooden images of five seals and 
two reindeer. The sides have a row of squared wooden pegs, repre- 
senting teeth, up and down along its length above the anus, and another 
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set along the bordering fiat strip of wood parallel to the side of the 
mask, thus representing a vertical mouth on each side of the face. The 
images of the seals, reindeer, labrets, and arms, as well as the teeth and 
eyebrows, are fastened to the main body of the mask by wooden pegs 
inserted in holes. The inside of the months, on the sides of the head 
as well as that in the usual place, are painted red, as are also the insides 
of the hands; the chin is bluish; the labrets are white, with black 
spots; the arms are blue below and white above, with a black line 
drawn along the upper border of the mouth, joining the mustache line 
of the upper lip on the body of the mask. Over each nostril is a curved 
black line to represent a depression; there is also a broad black band 
across the region of the eyes from side to side, and a border of red 
extends along the brow above the pegs, indicating the eyebrows. This 
image represents the tungItAk or being that controls the supply of game. 
It is usually represented as living in the moon. The shamans commonly 
make a pretense of going to him with offerings in order to bring game 
into their district when the hunters have been unsuccessful for some time. 

Masks of this character are too heavy to be worn upon the face with- 
out additional support, so they are ordinarily suspended from the roof 
of the kashim by strong cords. The wearer stands behind with the 
mask bound about his head, and wags it from side to side during the 
dance so as to produce the ordinary motion. I was told that in all the 
great mask festivals several of these huge objects were usually thus 
suspended from the roof. 

From the lower Kuskokwim there is a circular mask, 15 inches in 
diameter, in the form of a round board with a human face in relief on its 
center in front, and excavated in the back. A hoop of splints surrounds 
the border of this mask, joined to it below and held out from the sides 
elsewhere to a distance of from one to two inches by lashings. All 
around the sides and top of the border are set the white, secondary quill- 
feathers of swans or gulls. Above the forehead on each side is a rudely 
carved head of a fish, and below on each side of the cheeks is the head 
of a seal, all of which are set into the mask by pegs in their bases and 
project forward at right angles to the plane of face. Between these 
heads and on the border of the board opposite the sides of the face are 
attached by pegs curious flat representations of thumbless hands with 
holes in the palms. The mouth is large, wide, rounded at the comers, 
and set around with the teeth of some mammal. The nostrils are large 
and rounded ; the eyes are oval and set in obliquely with their near cor 
ners highest. The mouth, nostrils, and eyes are pierced through the 
wood. The upper irortion of this mask is made from a separate pie'ce, 
which is neatly fitted to the main part and held in place by rawhide 
lashings. The main color of the front of the mask is white; a band of 
black encircles the surface an inch or more outside the border of the 
face. The borders of the face in relief are painted a dull green; the 
inside of the mouth is red, and a heavy mustache and the depression 
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over each nostril are black. The remainder of the face is white; the 
hands are red, as are also the two seal-heads; the hsh-heada are green. 
This mask represents the face of a tungh&k. 

A mask bearing original number 1445, from the country south of the 
Yukon mouth, represents a human figure with outstretched arms and 
legs, having a human face in relief on the front of the body. The head, 
arms, and legs of this figure are attached to the central part of the 
mask with wooden pins. A hoox> fastened to the inside of the arms near 
the elbows and to the legs at the knees holds the limbs in their out- 
stretched position. On each side of the face on the front of the body 
is a thuinbless hand cut from a fiattened piece of wood. These are 
attached to the mask with flexible pegs of wood. This mask, from the 
lower part of the body to the top of head, is 14 inches high and nearly 
7 inches broad on the body. Its posterior surface is roughly concave, 
with a projecting ledge of wood near the lower border of excava- 
tion, to enable the wearer to seize it with his teeth for the purpose of 
holding the mask more firmly in position. Around the body of the 
mask are inserted downy, white swanks feathers; the outstretched 
hands of the figure are thumbless, as are the hands on nearly all the 
masks collected in that region. The holes in the palms, which are 
usually made large and conspicuous, are indicated in this case by small, 
round punctures about one-tenth of an inch in diameter. The main 
color of the front of the mask, including the arms, legs, and the hoop, 
is white. The ears on the head of the figure are represented by small, 
flat wooden pegs painted red; the mouth is also rod. The eyebrows, 
excavations for the eyes, mustache, and beard are indicated in black 
paint, the eyebrows and mustache being represented by dots. The 
arms, between the shoulders and elbows, are surrounded by a black 
band with a white spot in the middle, and the forearms and the hands 
to the fingers are red; the ends of the fingers are not painted. 

The second pair of hands, mentioned as being on either side of the 
face in front of the body, are iminted like the arms. There is a black 
band around the thigh with a white spot in the center, and the lower 
legs and the feet are red, with a white spot on the inside of the calf, 
which corresponds to a similar spot on the inside of eaeh wrist. The 
border around the face carved on the front of the body is red, with white 
dots at regular intervals about the circle. The face itself is white, with 
eyebrows, snow-goggles, nostrils, a line over each nostril, mustache, 
and beard represented in black ; the lips are painted red. The eyes and 
the month are pierced through. The exact significance of this mask 
was not learned, but the face on the front of the body undoubtedly 
represents the supposed features of the inna of the being represented 
by the main figure. 

A mask from the lower Kuskokwim (number 64234), 10 by inches, 
is oval and deeply excavated, with a convex front imitating a hair seal 
pierced by four almond-shape openings representing eyes and nostrils. 

18 ETH — —26 
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Just below these the chin is cut away and the carved, wooden head is 
attached by sinew cords, so that it may be moved up and down, and 
is controlled by a sinew cord passing through a hole from the rear of 
the mask to its attachment on the throat. The flippers, both before 
and behind, are represented by small, paddle-shape wooden attach- 
ments fastened to the body with small strips of whalebone. Upon 
each side of the eyes and nostrils, which are pierced through the face 
of the mask, are fastened small, wing-like doors, as if to close and 
cover the face, but they are tied so as to remain permanently open. 
On each of these doors is painted in black the image of a white whale, 
and a black line is drawn through the eyes ou the face. A stout 
splint hoop is attached at the shoulders on either side by wooden 
sidints, and surrounds the entire border of the mask, except in front. 
The face and the interior of the doors are white, with the exception 
of the black figures mentioned; also all of the seal’s head, except 
the crown and nape, which, with the back of the figure forming the 
front of the mask, are painted slate color with white spots. This figure 
is intended to represent a seal, the concealed face on its back being 
the inm. 

Figure 1, plate xoviii, is a long, slender mask representing the head, 
neck, and beak of a sand-hill crane (Orus canadensis). It is 30 inches 
long, with the head aud beak about 24 inches in length, and is rudely 
cai'ved, having the top of the bird's head excavated for a small lami», 
with a hole in front on each side, representing the eyes for the light 
to shine through. Ou the beak are a few wooden pegs to indicate 
teeth, aud the slender neck extends down to the breast of the bird 
where the wood takes a roughly oval form on which is a rudely shaped 
human face, with the chin narrow and long drawn down. This face is 
about 5 J inches broad and slightly and roughly excavated behind. The 
interior of the bird’s mouth and the area around the eyes and ears, the 
sides of the neck, as well as the space about the eyes, nostrils, and interior 
of the mouth of the human face at the lower portion are painted red. 
This mask was said to represent the inua of the crane. The maker was 
a shaman, who claimed that once, when he was alone upon the tundra, 
he saw a sand-hill crane standing at a distance looking at him; as he 
ap])roached, the feathers on the bird’s breast parted, revealing the face 
of the bird’s inua, as shown in the carving. 

Figure 2, plate xc^^II, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a long, narrow, 
flattened mask, 11 J by inches, representing an extremely elongated 
human countenance with the face divided across the middle, just above 
the lower point of the nose, and hinged together with rawhide cord so 
as to move upon itself. The eyes and the mouth are crescentic with 
down-turned corners; the nose is long aud slender with two rounded 
nostrils inerced through the wood and having a dumbbell- shape pend- 
ant ou the nose ring. On the middle of the lower lip is a i)eculiarly 
shaped labret made of a carved wooden flap, indicating, from the style 
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of wearing tliis ornament, that the face represented is that of a woman. 
The upper half of the countenance is painted white and the lower half 
bluish slate color. Surrounding the upper half, at intervals of aboTjt 
two inches, are inserted white swan feathers. The posterior surface is 
rudely excavated. The meaning of this mask is not known. 

Figure 3, plate xcvin, from Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon, is a 
grotesque human face with the forehead drawn out to the rear as a 
long, skillet-like handle. This mask is about 20 inches in length, of 
which the handle or projection back of the forehead represents three- 
fourths. The inner side is shallowly excavated. The nose is very 
short and rudely carved, and is idaced so far up between the eyes as 
to leave a very broad, flattened space for the upper lip and cheeks. 

Below this is a broad, orescent-shape mouth with corners upturned, 
and long, widely spaced teeth, represented by wooden pegs. Com- 
mencing just at the base of tlie nose, above the eyes, and extending 
back along the«top of the extension to its extreme posterior end is a 
deep groove representing a mouth bordered by widely spaced wooden 
pegs for teeth. Along each side of this are set two feathers. The 
entire ftout and upper surface of this mask is painted red, with the 
face between the mouth and the eyes splashed with blood. This repre- 
sents some mythical being, but its exact siguificatiou was not learned. 

Figure 3, plate xoix, from Paimut, on the lower Yukon, is 8^ by 7i 
inches. This is a thin, flattened, rounded mask representing a gro- 
tesque semihuman countenance. It has one round eye in the forehead, 
one in the proper place on the left side, and another in the center of the 
right cheek. Still another eye, of crescentic shape, is situated just 
above the round one on the right side. The nose is narrow at the top, 
curving down to the right and ending in a broad point. The mouth is 
wide, slit-like, and pierced in two parts, the narrow, slit-like part on 
the left being sepai-ated from the round, eyehole-like opening on the 
right corner by a narrow, closed space. Surrounding the entire border 
of the mouth are wooden pegs to reimesent teeth. The eyebrow above 
the crescentic eye and a baud around the border of the mask, as well 
as the mouth and the chin, are red. The forehead and the top of the 
nose are dull green, and the remainder of the face is white. When in 
use the mask had quill feathers inserted around the edge. This rep- 
resents the countenance of a tunglmk and is from the extreme upper 
border of the Eskimo territory along the Yukon. 

Figure 2, plate xcix, from Sabotnisky, on the lower Yukon, is a thin, 
flattened mask, with the posterior side slightly excavated, represent- 
ing a rude, semihuman face, In the center of the face is a rounded 
hole for the month, with two narrow, slit-like eyeholes above. Sur- 
rounding the mouth, between it and the border of the mask, are four 
broad, concentric grooves. The interior of the mouth and a line around 
the border of the mask arc red, the rest is painted white. This mask 
also represents the features of a tungbdk. 
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Figure 4, plate xoix, ftom Sabotnisky, is 8J inches long by 6^ inches 
wide. It is a flattened, rounded mask, slightly excavated behind, with 
a fantastic human face on the front. The nose is very short, leaving 
the upper lips and cheek in one broad plane; the mouth is wide and 
crescentic, with upturned corners. Surrounding the forehead finim the 
ears on either side is a band of deerskin with the hair upstanding. 
Upon either cheek and ii^m the middle of the forehead extend short 
pieces of whalebone, having attached to their outer ends slender, 
wooden, pencil-like appendages about five inches long, which move 
with the motions of the dancer. Strung along the forehead above the 
brows are small strips of parchment which are held in place by pegs 
inserted in the wood and hang down over the eyes. The entire face 
is painted green and spotted coarsely with dull brown pigment; the 
sticks on the ends of the whalebone are red. Like preceding masks 
this represents the face of a tunghak. 

Figure 1, plate xoix, is a thin, flattened mask, measuring 8 by 5^ 
inches, somewhat quadrate but rounded at the corners. The mouth is 
crescentic, with the corners turned down, and two round eyeholes 
pierce the front. .lust above the mouth is set a carved attachment 
representing the top of the head and upper mandible of a bird. A 
wooden peg inserted below the mOuth indicates the lower mandible. 
Upon each side of the face is attached a long, narrow, flat strip, evi- 
dently intended to indicate the doors, which open and close on similar 
masks made iu this district. Two crescentic incisions curving over the 
eyes represent eyebrows and are colored red. Surrounding the borders 
of the mask on each side and above are inserted feathers of the horned 
owl. The main color of the face, as well as the inside of the flaps upon 
each side is white. The bird’s eyes and beak are black, as are also a 
line across the eyebrows and cheeks, as well as the figures of the seal, 
walrus, killer whale, reindeer, wolf, and beaver, which are drawn U}k>u 
the surface of the flaps on each side. This face represents the inua of 
some species of waterfowl, the name of which I did not learn ; but from 
the drawings of the various game animals upon the flaps attached to 
the sides, I judge that it was used iu festivals connected with obtaining 
success iu the hunt, which I learned to be the case with similar masks 
in that region. 

Figure 4, plate o, is a rudely carved figure of the sea parrot {Mormon 
arvtica), inches long by 4^ wide. This represents the upper half of 
the bird’s body as it would appear when swimming on the water. The 
head and neck are made of a separate piece joined to the body by a 
round pin. In the upturned beak is the wooden figure of a walrus, the 
neck of which is made of cloth so as to form a loose joint and permit the 
head to flap about as the wearer of the mask dances. The mask is 
surrounded by two successive hoops of splints held in place by being 
lashed to pegs fastened in holes about the edges. Just in flront of these 
pegs is attached a narrow strip of reindeer skin from which long hairs 
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project all around like a halo. This is held in portion by being inserted 
in the split ends of pegs placed around the border of the mask. 

To the outer hoop surrounding the mask, one on each side and one 
on the top, are attached three long quill feathers having the vanes 
removed on one side and with a tuft of downy feathers tied to their 
ends. The bird’s wings are represented by small, flat, somewhat paddle- 
shape pieces, which are fastened to the shoulders of the image with flexi- 
ble pieces of root inserted in holes, enabling the wings to play as the 
wearer moved. Just back of these, one on each side, are mdelycnt 
representations of a pair of Ihumblcss hands with the fingers free and 
the palms pierced by a large, round hole. Back of these hands are 
two paddle- shape attachments of wood, representing the bird’s feet, 
also fastened to the body with flexible pieces of root. At the posterior 
end three long, slender, paddle-shape strips are fastened in the same 
manner to represent the bird’s tail. 

In the middle of the bird’s back, occupying abont one-half the space, 
is a well-carved semihuman face, supposed to represent the inua of the 
bird. This face has the eyes piei’ced through the mask; the mouth is 
represented as open, with the teeth thrown in relief by incised cross 
lines. The walrus, bird’s beak and feet, the pierced hands on the sides 
with the exception of the tips of the fingers, the hoops encircling the 
mask, and the border of the face on the bird’s back, are painted red, as 
well as the outlines of the mouth and the teeth. The bird’s wings, neck, 
back, and tail-feathers are dull blue. The bird’s face and the pupil of 
the eye are white and the iris black, the face on the bird’s back is 
white with black dots to represent the mustache, beard, and eyebrows. 
The depression just above the nostrils is indicated in black, as is also a 
representation of snow-goggles drawn across the eyes. 

Figure 2, plate c, from Cape Itomanzof, south of the month of the 
Yukon, is a mask 9 by 5^ inches, representing a guillemot swimming 
on the surface of the water. The head and neck are carved from a 
separate piece, which is fastened to the body by a peg. The wings are 
indicated by thin, flipper-like pieces of wood attached by flexible pieces 
of root, and at one time the tail was represented by similar appendages 
which have been broken ofi‘ and lost. On the back of this figure is 
carved in relief a curious, hastate-shape countenance, with the sharp 
point near the base of the bird’s neck. Near the center of the base of 
this hastate-shape area on the bird's rump a single round hole pierces 
the wood and represents an eye. Below this are placed two obliquely- 
set, oval nostrils and a crescent-shape mouth with the corners upturned. 

The upper part of the head, neck, and body of the bird are painted 
dull blue, with large white sjiots. The lower part of the neck and 
breast, with the surface of the flippers and the face on the back, are 
white. The white face is thinly spotted with black on the sides and 
lower portion and a single black spot is on the middle of the wing. 
The interior of the nostrils is dull blue, and a broadly crescentic, wtiite 
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area surrounding the eye is bordered by a narrow black line. The face 
on the back of the bird represents its inua. 

Figure 1, plate o, from lower Kuskokwim river, is 11^ inches long by 
f) inches wide, and represents a human figure with outspread arms and 
legs. The head, arms, and legs are set in by squared pegs at their 
inner i>ortiou, which are inserted into holes in the body of the mask. 
The front of the body of this mask has a grotesque, semihuman face 
in low relief, shut in by little doors which, hinged upon either side, 
are made to open outward, and are controlled by sinew cords. This 
figure is similar in general character, except the doors, to a mask 
described from the lower Yukon (number 1445). The inside of the head 
is deeply excavated and the back of the body is shallowly concave. 
Along the inside of the hands and arms, as well as of the legs to the 
feet, extend grooves painted red, bordered with black, and set with 
pegs to represent teeth. This indicates that the being represented was 
supposed to be provided with mouths all along these portions of it? fig- 
ure. The Jiead has two round eyes and a crescentic mouth with points 
upturned, but no features in relief. The face on the front of the body 
has the eyeholes, broadly spaced nostrils, and flattened oval, nearly 
horizontal mouth luerced through the mask; the mouth is provided 
with squared, peg like projections to indicate teeth. The entire mask, 
when the doors are closed in front, with the exception of the mouth 
area along the arms and legs, is white. 

The inner surfaces of the doors, as well as the concealed face, are 
white with the exception of the outlined spectacle-like figure covering 
the eyes, a line indicating the mustache, and the figures of two rein- 
deer upon the inner side of one of the doors and the figures of two 
seals upon the inner side of the other door, which are black. A nar- 
row strip of deerskin with upstanding hair surrounds the head. Upon 
each shoulder, as well as along the sides, are inserted white feathers. 
The exact meaning of this figure is not known, but the doors conceal- 
ing the face on the front of the body indicate that the concealed features 
are supposed to represent the inner countenance or inua of the being. 
Other masks of this character were seen in the region between Kusko- 
kwim and Yukon rivers, as well as on the lower Kuskokwim, and in one 
or more instances J saw masks having an outer or movable i^ortion 
representing the muzzle of some animal which could be removed at a 
certain time in the festival by a single motion of the hand. These 
were used to represent the metamorphosis from the ordinary form of 
the being indicated to that of its inua. 

Figure 3, plate o, from Pastolik, at the northern border of the Y ukon 
mouth, is a rather flat, pear-shape mask, 12 J inches long by 5^ inches 
broad. It is made with a grotesque, seraihuman face on the rounded 
larger end and tapers back to an obtuse point at the top. On the left side 
of the face are two rudely carved representations of human legs fastened 
to the mask by quills. One of these is inserted near the corner of the 
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mouth and the other just above the top of the face. On the opposite 
side are two slightly curved pieces of wood of tlie same size as the legs 
and fastened to the mask in a similar manner. Each of these pieces 
has five small, cylindrical sticks an inch and a half long fastened along 
its lower border by sinew cords. Above these, on the sides of the 
tapering summit of the mask, are two quills with downy feathers at 
their tips, and the extreme summit has inserted in it a white swan 
feather. The face of this mask is very grotesque, one eye being round 
and nearly in the middle of the upper portion, to the left of which is a 
crescentic eye over two inches in length, the points of the crescent 
being toward the center of the face. Between these eyes the ridge of 
the nose is represented as having a curve similar to the outer border 
of the crescentic oye, and the nostrils are placed vertically one above 
the other. The mouth is crescent-shape and twisted aronnd under the 
large round eye, and in its left corner is a round opening. The teeth 
are represented by squared, wooden pegs, and the month and eyes are 
pierced through the mask. The face is white, splashed about the mouth 
with some dark liquid, apparently blood. The two legs, as well as the 
opposite attachments, are red, as is also a narrow border and the long, 
iminted extension above the face. The cylindrical pendants are white, 
and the projection above the face is painted black, with large white 
spots. This mask represents the features of a tunghdJe. 

Figure 1, plate Ci, from south of the lower Yukon, is 12 by 0 inches, 
and represents a salmon. It is a flat, oval mask, having the head 
carved from a separate ])ieco and fitted to the front end by a wooden 
peg. At the other end the tail is represented by two loose pieces on 
each side, fastened to the mask by pegs. Beneath the throat of the 
salmon is the wooden efiBgy of a hair seal, represented as swimming 
crosswise to the course of the salmon, and fastened in position by a 
peg. On the back, in front of the tail, is a small model of a kaiak, 
held upright and crosswise to the length of the fish by a small splint; 
at one time the kaiak evidently bore the image of a man seated in the 
manhole. 

On each side of the salmon’s body are broad, thin, paddle-shape 
pieces of wood, fiistened with pegs, to represent the pectoral fins. 
Just behind these, and near the tail, on each side, is the flat, wooden 
image of a small salmon, the mouth, eyes, and gill ojmnings of which 
are represented by incised lines. Just below the junction of the sal- 
mon’s neck with the body are incised lines which represent a large 
mouth with teeth ; in the rear of this, on each side, is a large eye cut 
in relief. The entire back of the fish is occupied by a semihuman face, 
having a remarkable V -shape mouth, with the corners turned up and the 
teeth cut in relief; two oval nostrils and the eyes are pierced through 
the wood. The outline of the month and the gill openings of the sal- 
mon’s head, also of the mouth below the salmon’s neck and the outlines 
of the mouth and teeth in the face on the back, are red; and a baud 
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extending from the neck of the salmon around on each side to the end 
of the tail, as well as the baud along the sides of the small flsh repre- 
sented on either side of the salmon, are of the same color. The pupil 
of the salmon’s eye, the outline of the teeth in the large mouth below 
the neck and outline of the eye just behind this, the sjiectacle-shape 
area covering the eyes of the face, the interior of the nostrils, and the 
line indicating the mustache, as well as a line surrounding the raised 
border of the face, are black. The remainder of the outer side of the 
mask, including the seal model and kaiak, are white; the seams on the 
kaiak, however, are indicated by black lines. About the border of this 
mask are set white quill-feathers of some gull. The interior is exca- 
vated. The face on the back represents the inua of the fish. 

Figure 2, plate ci, from lower Kuskokwim river, represents the hair 
seal (Phooa barbata). This mask is carved as a flattened image of the 
common hair seal. It is about 11 inches long by 6 inches in width, and 
has four large, flipper-shape, wooden attachments to represent the four 
limbs. These arc carved on their borders to represent the toes of the 
animal, and the eyes, nose, and mouth are well represented on the 
rounded heatl. On the seal’s back the greater portion of the surface is 
occupied by a circular face like that of a man, having below the eyes 
two pear-shape nostrils and a crescentic month, with upturned corners, 
which has a double row of square-cut teeth. The upper suiface of 
this mask is painted white, and the membrane between the toes and 
the hind-flipi>ers are black. Across the eyes of the human face is 
marked in black the outline of a pair of snow-goggles. The interior 
of this mask has a shallow excavation, and the border is surrounded by 
a groove in which is fastened a strip of skin from the neck of a rein- 
deer, with the long hairs standing out all around like a halo. The face 
on the back of this mask is supposed to represent the features of the 
seal’s inua. 

Figure 3, plate cii, from the lower Kuskokwim, measures by 6 
Inches. It is an oval, flattened mask of thin material, having carved 
in slight relief a grotesque human countenance with a Chinese like 
physiognomy. The almond-shape eyes are set obliquely and the 
broad, flattened nose with oval nostrils and huge crescentic mouth with 
upturned corners are curiously like an exaggerated Chinese face. The 
eyes are indicated by a sunken area on the surface of the wood, in which 
are pierced the large, round pupils. Teeth are indicated by square- 
cut, peg-like projections. A band of deerskin with long, projecting 
hair is set in a groove around the border. A broad, black line is drawn 
across the eyes, and the upper lip and chin are painted red, the teeth 
and rest of face being white, including the interior of the eyes. The 
signification of this mask is unknown. 

Figure 2, plate cii, shows a mask, from Sabotnisky, measuring 8 J by 

inches. It is a rudely oval representation of a death’s-head and is 
made by using fire to char the wood into the pi’ojmr shape. The eyes 
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are large, irregularly rounded, and pierced through. On each side of 
the chin are represented two huge labrets, and a roughly fashioned 
nose and high cheekbones are also indicated. In the rear the mask is 
slightly excavated, with a ledge to enable the wearer to grasp it with 
his teeth. 

Figure 4, plate cii,&om the lower Kuskokwim, measures 6| by 7 inches. 
It is a (inadrangular mask, with rounded corners, and is made of a thin, 
rather flattened piece of wood. It has a broad month extending clear 
aQross, with the lower jaw carved in a separate piece and hinged near 
the ends with sinew, so that it can be moved up and down. At the cor- 
ners of the lower jaw are represented, by squared wooden appendages 
with small, wooden strips, labret pendants of peculiar style, attached to 
the chin with whalebone. The month above and below is bordered with 
wooden pegs to represent teeth. Two suboval nostrils, near the middle 
of the face, and eyes of the same size and shape are pierced through 
the mask. The pupils are represented by small wooden pegs, carved 
narrow at the ends and rounded in the middle, set in so that their 
broad, rounded portion is in the middle of the eye opening. Just above 
the eye, on each side, and set in by a squared wooden peg, is a some- 
what pointed, flattened, or paddle-shape piece of wood representing an 
ear. Fastened to each side of the face by splints, just above the cor- 
ners of the mouth, are the ends of two hoops which extend out and 
around the upper side of the countenance and are held in position 
by the wrappings of splint; to the outer of these hoops are attached 
three long feathers with downy plumes at their tips. Fastened imme- 
diately about the face of the mask, and held in position by the split 
ends of pegs set around the border, is a strip of deerskin with long, 
upstanding hairs, forming a halo-like fringe. This mask represents 
the inua of a Canada lynx. The ear tips are painted black behind, and 
are white near their bases to represent the markings on the ears of 
the lynx. The entire face is white, with rounded, bluish simts and a 
series of brownish blotclies along the borders of the mouth, above and 
below, and a black line is drawn from eye to eye. 

Figure 1, plate cii, shows a mask, from south of the Yukon mouth, 
measuring 0 inches high by ^ wide. It is thin and rather flat, being 
only slightly excavated behind, square on top and along the sides, 
becoming rounded on the lower portion. It represents semihuman 
features with bird-like mandibles projecting from above and below the 
mouth, which is broad with the corners upturned, and extends on each 
side to the extreme borders of the mask. The center of the mouth is 
pierced through; a round block projects outward between the mandi- 
bles and has attached to its outer end by a rag the rudely carved 
effigy of a walrus head with projecting tusks. The eyes and nostrils 
are i)ierced through the mask. Above the eyes, upon each side, are 
the head and shoulders of a wolf in relief. The remainder of the 
wolf’s body and all its limbs are carved free on a block extending 
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outward liorizon tally and attached to the side of the mask by wooden 
pegs so as to be continuous with the part on the mask. These wolves 
are represented as walking toward the center, their beads close to- 
gether and tails outstretched in opposite directions. Surrounding the 
masks at a short distance is a small wooden hoop, in which is inserted 
three feathers tipped with downy ]>lnmes, one on each side and one 
on top. The forehead, a ring around each eye, a line over the nostrils, 
the mustache, and the chin, with the entire figure of the wolf on the 
left side, are black, spotted sparsely with white. The other wolf is 
white, with the end of its tail and feet black, as are its eyes and 
nostrils. The inside of the wolves’ mouths, the month of the mask, 
including the inside of the mandibles and the figure of the walrus, ex- 
cejiting the tusks, are red. The signification of this mask is unknown, 
but I believe that the black and white wolves bear a symbolic reference 
to day and night. 

Figure 5, plate out, from lower Knskokwim river, is 7 $ by 
inches. It is a rudely carved, rather flattened maskette, thin on one 
side and thicker ou the other, with a nearly straight outline along 
one side and rounded on the other three sides. Pacing the straight 
side of the mask the surface is excavated, leaving a raised edge or rim 
near the other border, and in the depression thus formed is a rounded, 
saucer-like excavation about two inches in diameter in which are pierced 
two holes for eyes and a crescentic mouth. Surrounding the borders of 
this maskette are two hoops of splint held in position by willow bark 
lashings. The space occupied by the small face is painted a slaty bluish 
color, and a baud of the same color is drawn along the ridge toward the 
outer border on the main portion of the maskette; the remainder is 
white. This maskette represents a half moon and is connected with 
religions ceremonials held during the winter in that region, but I failed 
to learn its exact significance. 

Figure 4, plate cm, from lower Kuskokwim river, is by 
inches. It is a small, fiatteued, rudely shaped maskette, representing a 
grote8(iue seiuihuman countenance with two rounded eyes and an oval 
mouth pierciug the front. The nostrils are indicated by two squared 
depre.ssioiis. In the month three wooden pegs, two above and one 
below, indicate teeth. The borders of this object are set with small, 
white feathers and a rawhide cord is attached to its upper edge for 
the purpose of sustaining it. It is .somewhat ])ear-shape above, con- 
tracting on the sides at a ])oirit between the nostrils and the mouth 
and then expending to form the rounded chin. Its significance is not 
known. 

Figure G, plate cm, is a maskette from the lower Kuskokwim, measur- 
ing 5 by inches. It is a rudely quadrangular, flattened piece of wood, 
having roughly oval eyes and a crescentic month, pierced through. 
Upon each side of the face are inserted two paddle-shape, slightly curved 
sticks, expanded toward the ends. From the base of the nose a groove 
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extends along the surface to the upper end. The chin and a space 
above the eyes are dark slate in color, spotted with white; the re- 
mainder is white. The purpose of this maskette is for use in religious 
observances, but the exact ceremonies in which it flgured were not 
learned. 

1 igure 2, plate oiu, is a maskette from lower Kuskokwim river. It 
measures 6J by 2^ inches, and is a very rudely made specdraen, repre- 
senting semihuman features on a long, thin, quadrangular block of 
wood. The back portion is very slightly concave ; the front has a ridge 
running down the middle, from which a bevel extends to the outer 
border on the right side. On the left side the surface of the mask is 
scooped out parallel to this ridge to a depth of half an inch, so that 
the ridge rises abruptly from the nearly plane surface on that side. By 
means of a hinge of bark a long, thin, leaf-like tablet is attached to the 
left side of the face. This little tablet hloses like a door upon the face, 
covering it completely to the median ridge on that side. The beveled 
right side of the face has a crescentic eye w'ith the corners pointing 
downward, and an ovate hole through tlie little door on the other side 
of the face serves as an eye for that side when it is closed. 

The month is rudely and irregularly cut near the lower edge of the 
maskette, having its left corner drawn up and expanded. A notch in 
the lower end of the door upon that side serves, when it is closed, as a 
portion of the mouth. The median ridge described serves as the nose. 
Upon each side thin, flat strips of wood, somewhat quadrate in shape 
with a rounded i)rojection at their lower end, are attached by fibrous 
bark and represent earrings. From the middle of the chin is hung, in 
the same manner by a peg and a small strip of bark, another similarly 
shaped, flat strip of wood, with the rounded projection on the lower end 
but with a squared slit extending up and down its middle. This repre- 
sents a curious form of labret and, from its position, indicates that the 
face is intended for that of a woman. The general surface of the 
maskette, inclijdiugthe fronts of the earrings, the labret, and both sides 
of the small, leaf-like door are painted white. The nostril on the right 
side is outlined in black. The earrings and labret have their outer 
surfaces crossed with black lines, and the rounded lower end is black. 
The inner side of the little door has i>aiuted upon it, in black, the out- 
line of an umiak with the sail ux) and a solitary human figure in the 
stern with the arms upraised. The portion of the maskette covered by 
this leaflet has rudely drawn upon it, in black, four semihnman faces 
representing mythical beings. Three feathers of the horned owl are 
stuck along the upper edge. The meaning of this object is unknown. 

Figure 3, plate cm, from the lower Kuskokwim, is a thin disk, 3| inches 
in diameter, with the back concavely excavated and the front having a 
raised ridge slightly within the border, inside of which is a circular face 
with a distorted semihuman appearance. From the rim mentioned it is 
beveled both outwardly and inwardly, the inner beveled portion border- 
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ing the face. The right eye is indicated by a crescentic hole, with the 
comers downward; the left eye is marked by an inserted wooden plug 
protjecting abont one-fourth of an inch. An alniond-shape nostril is the 
only one represented. The nose, in dim relief, is twisted toward the 
right; the month is large and rounded on the right corner, thence 
extending across and np on the left side, ending in a sharp angle near 
the eye i>eg. In a groove around the border is a strip of reindeer skin 
with upstanding hair. On each side and at the top are inserted three 
quills tipped with downy plumes. Distorted countenances of this kind 
are made to represent the supposed features of a number of supernatural 
beings known as tunghUt. 

Figure 1, plate oiii, is a maskoid from Bazbiusky. It is a roughly 
rounded block, 2% by 3 inches, having at its lower side a projection with 
a hole for the insertion of one linger. Upon one side is carved a rep- 
resentation of a bird’s head; on the other a human countenance is 
shown. A groove extends around the side of this block at the junction 
of the two images, in which several feathers are set. 

The representation of the entire head of any bird or animal on finger 
masks is uncommon, this instance being one of the few that came to my 
notice. The human face is painted red, as are the eyes and mouth 
of the bird ; the bird’s face on each side and the line on the top of head 
are white. The sides of the head and the line extending forward along 
the ridge of the nose or beak are of slate color. This is used as a 
finger mask by women in ceremonial dances; the exact meaning is 
unknown. 

From Bazbinsky, on the lower Yukon, is a verj 'arge and rather 
roughly made finger mask (number 1G20), representing on one side a 
human face and deeply excavated on the other. It is the largest finger 
mask that was seen; it measures 4^ by 7 inches. 

Figure 2, plate oiv, is a finger mask from Big lake. It is a square, 
thin block, with a broad, rounded extension projecting from its lower 
edge through which are pierced two finger holes. The rear is exca- 
vated smoothly. The front has a distorted semihuman face, in slight 
relief, surrounded by a circular groove; the right eye is almond-shape 
and is inclined toward the nose. On the left side is a crescentic eye 
with the corners turned down. The mouth is a flattened oval with the 
right-hand corner drawn outward and up; the nose is twisted to the 
left. From the border of the circular countenance to each corner of 
the block is drawn a black line, and the crescentic eye is surrounded by 
a black area; the remainder of the face is painted white. Around the 
border are inserted six long tufts of reindeer hair and six tail-feathers 
of the old-squaw duck, with tips of plumes. It is used by women in 
ceremonial dances; otherwise its significance is unknown. 

Figures 3 and 4, plate civ, show two finger masks from Konigunu- 
gnmut Each is made from a discoidal, flattened block 2f inches thick, 
connected by a small neck with a broad wooden attachment, which is 
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pierced by a doubly rounded hole for the insertion of two fingers. It is 
sijrrounded by a groove in which is set a strip of deerskin with the long 
hair upstanding and with a quill tipi)ed with downy feathers extending 
out over each side and up from the top. On one side of figure 4 is a 
grotesque semihuinan face, with the month commencing as a down- 
turned corner on the right side, thence extending over and down on 
the other side, then sweeping up around the left border of the face and 
forehead. The eye upon the left side is absent; upon the right side is 
a crescentic eye with corners down-turned, and the nose is curved 
around toward the right. In the other example (figure 3) the block 
is surroundexl near its border by a ridge from which a narrow bevel 
extends outward to the edge and another one inward to the border of 
a face in relief which occupies the middle. This face has no nose, but 
has the two crescentic eyes inclined downward toward the center and 
a crescentic mouth with down-turned corners cut into the block. This 
is used in ceremonial dances, as are other objects of this kind. The 
distorted countenance of the mask shown in figure 4 represents the 
supposed features of a tunghak. 

Figure 1, plate oiv, from Norton sound, is a rounded, fiattened disk, 
5 inches long by broad, with the center removed, forming a ring and 
connected below by a short neck to an enlarged ring-like appendage 
for the insertion of two fingers. The hole through the center is nearly 
an inch and a half in diameter and is crossed by two small strips of 
wood. On each face of the disk, or ring, Just inside the border, is a 
shallow groove. Along another groove, around the outer edge of the 
ring, are inserted five long, downy feathers. This specimen was col- 
lected by Mr L. M. Turner, who states that it was intended to represent 
a star, the feathers indicating the twinkling of the light. This finger 
mask was used by women in certain ceremonial dances. 

Figure 1, plate cv, from Big lake, between Yukon and Kuskokwim 
rivers, is a ring 4A inches in diameter inclosing a second ring a little 
over inches in diameter, which is attached to the outer one by two 
projections on opposite sides. On the lower side is a rounded projec- 
tion about an inch in length and two inches broad, through whic.h 
are pierced holes for the insertion of two fingers. Eacli one of the 
wooden rings is grooved entirely around the middle, and the outer one 
is beveled on the inner half toward the center, while the inner one is 
beveled both ways from the middle. The outer ring has its border 
white, and is black, with white spots, on the beveled inner half. The 
inner ring has its outer portion white, with blacjk spots, the iauer por- 
tion being red, with white spots. Surrounding the border is a strip of 
deerskin with upstanding hair, and five tail-feathers of the old-squaw 
duck tipped with downy plumes. This mask also is used by women in 
ceremonial dances, but its signification is unknown. 

Figure 3, plate cv, from Pastolik, is 4^ by 2f inches. It is a rudely 
carved wooden block, roughly pear-shape in outline, with a curiously 
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rouTided, semihumaii conn tenaiice upon the front and deeply but roughly 


excavated behind. A projection 
below is pierced with a round hole 
for the finger. Two round open- 
ings for eyes and a larger one rep- 
resenting the mouth pierce tine 
face and are the only indications 
of a countenance. The face is 
painted black, with a red border. 
Upon each side and on the top is 
inserted a quill with downy 
Xduines at the end. It is a wo- 
man’s linger mask, used in cere- 
monial dances, but its 
meaning is unknown. 

Figure 2, plate cv, 
from Cajic Komanof, is 
a i>ear-shape ring con- 
11 it a simi- 
block at- 
tached at 
the shaip 
point of 
the r i n g 
and hav- 
ing an ob- 
ovate x)ro- 
jection be- 

Fio, 141— MaHlvoid represent- Jq^y witll 
ing ii Hual-head with rising i i 
nlr bubbles (Jj). holC lU 

the center 

for the insertion of the finger. 
The outer ring is bt^veled both 
outwardly and inwardly, and lias 
a deep groove about its border 
in whicli is fastened a strip of 
reindeer skin having the long 
hairs upstanding. On eacli side 
and above are inserted long 
leathers from the tail of the old- 
squaw duck, tijiped with down. 
The ring and the central block 
are painted yellowish white on 
both surfaces, with round red 
and black dots. This mask was 
used by the women in ceremo- 
nial dances. 




Fio. 142—Eagle-featlj«r wand used in dances (J). 


Tigure 141 shows a maskoid, from the lower Yukon, representing the 
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head of a small hair seal, with a slender rod about 0 inches in length, 
projecting from the mouth and turning upward, hav- 


ing fastened along its length at regular intervals five 
fiat wooden disks about an inch and a half in diame- 
ter, representing bubbles rising on the surface of the 
water. The seal’s face is painted white, with black 
dots on the muzzle for the whiskers, and the eyes and 
nostrils are outlined in black. The inside of the mouth 
is painted red and the top of head light blue. This 
maskoid is 4^ inches in diameter, and has the posterior 
side excavated. 

Number 33025 is a woman’s finger mask, from Chalit- 
mut, south of the Yukon delta. It is a rounded wooden 
ring, with a wooden disk in the center, held in position 
by four small, spoke-like attachments from the outer 
ring. This wooden disk has upon one surface two 
incised eyes and a down curved, crescentic mouth. 
Upon the other surface it has a grotesque mouth twist- 
ed far to one side, with a small wooden peg to repre- 
sent an eye and a small, deep hole for the single nostril. 
A strip of reindeer skin, with long, upstanding hair, 
is fastened in a groove extending around the edge of 
the outer ring. This is used by women during cere- 
monial dances; its meaning is unknown. 

OTHEK OEUEMONIAE OThTECTS 

In addition to the masks various other articles 
of personal adornment are used during ceremonial 
dances. Among these may specially be noted the 
feathered wands used by women and the fillets worn 
about the head by both men and women. At Cape 
Nome, on the northern shore of Norton sound, I ob- 
tained several specimens of Avands made from the 
quill-feathers of eagles, each of which consists of a 
single primary feather with a short wooden rod thrust 
into the truncated quill and lield in jdace by a lashing 
of sinew. At the tip of the feather are lashed two or 
three downy plumes from the eagle. 

On the coast of Bering sea from Norton bay south to 
the Kuskokwim somewhat similar wands were in use. 
On the lower Yukon and thence southward these 
wands are made by lashing an eagle quill-feather 
along the length of a slender rod, having listened at 
its upx>er end two or three bare quills several inches in 



length, with downy x^bDRes attached to the ends, like 
that shown in figure 142, from Razbinsky. About the 


Fig. 143 — Eagle* 
feather xvaud 
usedindaDces (4). 
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handle of the wand, surrounding the base of the large quilhfeathers, are 
lashed tufts of wolf hair or reindeer skin with the long hairs projecting. 

A wand obtained at Oape Nome (figure 143) measures a little over 30 
imdies in length; those from the coast of Bering sea, farther to the 
south, are somewhat longer. These wands are held upright in the 
hands of the women dancers and are moved back and forth, or tmm 
one side to the other, with a slight swaying or beating motion, in time 
with the movements of the dancers and the beating of the drum. 

In addition to the wands mentioned there were obtained at Cape 
Nome other articles used for personal adornment during the perform- 
ance of a winter festival at that place. One of these is an armlet 
(figure 144) consisting of a strap made of tanned sealskin, to which 
is sewed under an inclosing tlap the front part of the lower jaw of a 
white fox. 

At the same place were procured a pair of tanned sealskin gloves with 

a pair of sea-parrot feet 
sewed upon their backs. 

Used in the same dances 
at this place is a fillet 
(original number 0343) 
made of a small, rounded 
ring of fine shavings 
twisted together and hav- 
ing thrust through it a 
small wooden peg, to the 
upper end of which, in 
front, are attached three 
short eagle feathers about 
six inches long, and three long eagle quills Just behind these. To each 
side of this ring is attached the end of a narrow rawhide strap for 
passing over the top of the head. This is worn so that the ring of 
shavings rests like a pad on the middle of the forehead, with the eagle 
feathers standing upright. 

On Sledge island was seen a fillet, ^vorn by a man during one of the 
dances, which was made from the skin of the head, neck, and back of 
the yellow-bill loon. 

On Kotzebue sound was obtained one of these headdresses (figure 145). 
The skin, with feathers in place, had been removed, leaving the beak 
ill position. The skull had also l:>een removed and the skin split along 
the head and neck both above and below, and a narrow strip from 
along the middle of the back upon each side formed a continuation of 
the bauds of neck skin. These long strips of skin are tied together at 
the Junction of the neck and the body, thus leaving the skin from the 
back to hang down twelve or fifteen inches over the wearer’s shoulders. 
The fillet is worn in such a position that the long yellow beak of the 
bird projects outward over the forehead. 
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On the lower Yukon and thence to Kuskokwim river, the men during 
certain dances wear broad fillets made of wollskin or of skin Irom the 
neck of the reindeer, with the long hair upstanding. The wolfskin 
fillets are made from narrow strips of skin taken from the animaPs 


shoulders or neck, where the fur is longest. These 
strips are sewed to the edges of a band of tanned 
sealskin, forming an upstanding ring of fur extend- 
ing from the edges both upward and downward. 
On the surface of the intermediate strip of seal- 
skin, which is from two to three inches broad, are 
sewed narrow, parallel strips of white, parchment- 
like, tanned sealskin, or reindeer-skin with the 
hair clipped so as to give it a velvety surface. 

Another fillet (figure 146) from the same region 

is made from 



r 


Fia. 14.>— Looiiflkin fillet 
worn in clnncea. 


Fia. 146— Eelncleer-eldn fillet (J). 


a strip of 
white, parch- 
m e n t - 1 i k e , 
tanned seal- 
skin a bout 
two inches in 
breadth, hav- 
ing sewed 
along its sur- 

facie two narrow strips of black, 
tanned sealskin half an inch apart, 
with two parallel cords sewed to 
the skin at equal distances between 
these black bauds. The ui>per bor- 
der of this fillet has sewed on, in 
addition, a narrow strip of skin from 
tlie neck of the reindeer, with up- 
standing hair eight inches in length. 

The wolfskin fillet is worn so that 


one of the bordering lines of wolf hair extends down, concealing the 
upper half of the face, while the other line of fur stands up about the 
crown. In the fillet last described the outer standing hairs form a 
tall, crest-like circle about the crown. 

18 BTH 27 
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Another kind of fillet is that worn by women daring the dances. 
Two of these were seen at a festival on the lower Yukon, one of which 
was made from the skin of the white fox with the far left on, and was 
formed by a band of skin which extended around the head, with two 
hanging strips attached over each temple and hanging below the chin 
on each side. Another was made from skins of the large ermine of 
that region. First was formed a baud witli the hair on and abont an 
inch and a half broad, to pass around the head. Attached to this by 



Fio, l47-~Wonjiiii with ermine fillet and eagle-feather wands. 


their heads, and hanging down over each side of the face, were two 
complete ermine skins. The women who wore these also carried eagle- 
feather wands in their hands during the dances. In the accompany- 
ing illustration (figure 147), from a photograph, the ermine-skin fillet 
described is shown. 

Ornamental armlets of various kinds are used by the men in these 
dances. Figure 1, plate ovr, from Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon, is a 
good exaro])le of these. It is a broad baud of reindeer skin with 
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the hair clipped from it, and used with the hair side outward; the 
band measures 9 by SIJ inches. On the outside the border is occupied 
by three successive narrow bands of skin, the outer one of reindeer, 
the hair being clipped to about half an inch in length. This is suc- 
ceeded by a narrow baud of skin from the neck of a duck, the feathers 
forming a narrow border, which is succeeded by a narrow band of skin 
from the hair seal with the short hairs remaining. Inside of these 
bordering strips of fur is a surface of tanned skin colored reddish 
brown. This is surrounded by a narrow strip of white, parchment like 
sealskin, having set in pairs at regular intervals along the two sides 
tufts of hair 3^ inches long, dyed reddish brown. The rest of the sur- 
face is covered by narrow, alternating strips of white tanned parch- 
ment of sealskin divided by equal spaces of the red skin of the back- 
ground. Each of the white strips is held in place by heavy stitching 



Fig. 148— -Wristlet from Ikogmat <full size). 


of sinew thread sewed over and binding in two or three long, white, 
reindeer hairs, which are laid along the strips, producing an alternat- 
ing black and white seam. Along each red strip are four xiarallel rows 
of stitches of the same kind, giving the surface of the armlet a longi- 
tudinally striped and dotted appearanc^e. This armlet is held in phuje 
by leather thongs with the hair left on. A i)air of these, fastened at 
one end of the armlet, is made of alternating jiieces of mink, reindeer, 
and a smooth, dark, tanned skin. They are sewed with sinew and rein- 
deer hair, as described, in seams on the surface of the armlet. To the 
tips of these thongs are attached several thin strips of sealskin with 
the hair left on, serving as a sort of tassel. Armlets of this kind have 
various styles of ornamentation, some of them being fringed with strijis 
of skin still bearing the hair, with their main surfaces of white, parch- 
ment-like sealskin, sometimes having little strings of beads as pendants 
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along their borders, or striped with narrow bands of skin or rows of 
heavy stitching. 

Figure 148 shows a wristlet from Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon, used 
in these dances. It is made of tanned sealskin bordered by a narrow 
strip with the hair left on. On the rest of the surface there is a series 
of nine narrow alternating strips of yellowish-white and reddish-brown 
tanned sealskin, most of which have along their length a row of stripes 
of the alternating dark and white patterns formed by sewing in white 
reindeer hairs with sinew thread. At equal intervals in the midst of 
other bands are two broader strips of the reddish brown skin, having 
reindeer hairs crossing their surface and gathered in the middle by the 
sinew stitching, so that a continuous series of X-shape figures are 

formed around the entire length of the 
wristlet. 

Figure 140, from Sabotnisky, on the 
lower Yukon, is an armlet worn by men on 
each arm, between the elbow and shoulder, 
during the bladder festival. It consists 
of a long, rounded, tapering pad made of 
some soft material, covered with fish-skin, 
and having the two ends i)rovided with a 
rawhide cord for tying it about the arm. 
This long pad is crossed diagonally by two 
pairs of narrow strips of skin sewed to its 
surface. One of these strips is black and 
made of the skin from the foot of some 
waterfowl, probably a goose or swan. 
The other strip is colored a dingy reddish 
brown and was taken from some fish. 

The pairs of strips mentioned extend 
from the inside, near the point of the pad, 
cross over its outer portion, and turn under 
toward the opposite point again, so that the pairs cross on the outer side 
near the middle. Inserted in the middle of the i)ad and projecting back 
from it, so as to stand out a little from the arm when worn, is a wooden 
rod having three wooden vanes lashed at each end along its length, to 
rei)resent the feather vanes used for feathering the butt of an arrow, 
which this attachment is intended to represent. 

The central shaft and one of these wooden vanes are painted red, the 
other two are dull green. The red vane is crossed by a series of diag- 
onally tapering black lines, broadest along the outer edge, the other 
two are crossed by a series of black lines extending diagonally from 
the border of the inner edge. 

At Unalakit, on the shore of Norton sound, I obtained a pair of 
ornamented trunks (number 48799) used in dances by the Malemut. 
They measure about 15 inches in length and extend from the hip to 



Fio. 140— Amlet worn in dances (i). 
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the upper thigh, and are made of tame reindeer akin mottled white 
and brown. They have an ornamental strip extending from the lower 
border on each aide and curving upward aroiin<l the baek of the gar- 
ment, reaching within about 2^ inches of the upper border in the rear. 
Extending part way down the front of the leg, on each side, is an 
ornamental band of white deerskin having a seam along the border 
on one side with a row of small spaced bunches of red worsted. The 
ornamental band, which extends from the lower edge of the trousers 
around to the rear, and the short bands in front, are bordered by a 
strip of wolverine fur. About the waist is a band containing a draw- 
string for binding the garment around the hips. 

Figure 2, plate cvi, from one of the Diomede islands, is a belt made 
from the jaws of crabs, worn by women during certain festivals. 

KEIilGION ANiy MYTIIOJ^OGY 
EFFECT OF CHUIkSTIAN CONTACT 

During the time of my residence in Alaska the Eskimo of the main- 
land were still firm believers in their ancient religion; but slight 
modihcation could be found in their customs, even immediately about 
St Michael or at Mission (Ikognmt) on the lower Yukon, where the resi- 
dence of liuBsiai) priests during thirty-five or forty years had exerted 
greater influence against the ancient beliefs than at any other point. 
Services have been conducted irregularly in the small Greek Catholic 
churches at the places named, as well as at one or two points farther 
southward, but the influence on the Eskimo has been very slight. So 
far as <!Ould bo observed, the sole effect of the priestly efforts have 
been to cause the Eskimo to become more secretive than formerly about 
practicing their religious rites when in the vicinity of white men. 

By gifts of small metal crosses, which the people wore as ornaments, 
and by other means, they were occasionally induced to attend church 
service. I venture to say that during my residence there not a half 
dozen full-blood Eskimo could be found in all that region who really 
understood and believed in the white man’s religion, and not one could 
be found who did not believe implicitly in the power of the shamans 
and in the religious rites handed down by the elders. 

In some districts, notably between lower Kuskokwim and lower 
Yukon rivers, the ancient rites and beliefs were still i)racticed in their 
aboriginal purity. Elsewhere the principal modification was in the 
gradual but persistent weakening of the old ideas produced by inter- 
course with the fur traders. This effect was more apparent than real, 
for the Eussians and Americans alike had ridiculed or treated with 
contempt the old customs, until it had become almost impossible to 
prevail upon the people to talk of their beliefs and traditions until, by 
long acqnaintaiice, their confidence had been gained. Curiously 
enough, the great mask festival (A-gai^-yu-mtk) of the Eskimo south of 
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the Yukon mouth has supplied terms by which the natives speak of the 
Greek church and its services among themselves. When they saw 
the Bussian priests in embroidered robes performing the complicated 
ofiBces of the church it was believed that they were witnessing the white 
man^s method of celebrating a mask festival similar to their own. 

WITCHCRAFT 

The Eskimo beJieve that persons dealing in witchcraft have the power 
of stealing a person’s inna or shade, so that it will cause him to pine away 
and die. This I saw illustrated at a village on the lower Yukon, where 
1 had set up my camera to obtain a picture of the people as they were 
moving about among the houses. When I was focusing the instrument 
the headman of the village came up and insisted on looking under 
the cloth. When 1 i>ermitted him to do this he gazed intently for 
a minute at the moving figures on the ground glass and then suddenly 
withdrew his head and shouted at the top of his voice to the surround- 
ing i)eople, has all of your shades in this box,” whereuimn a panic 
ensued among the grouj) and in an instant they disapi)eared in their 
houses. 

SHADES OF THE DEAD 

A ghost or visible shade is called a4hi‘UlcW4olc^ and is a form that an 
invisible shade may sometimes assume. My inquiries among the people 
developed the fact that they believe in the existence of two or three 
distinct forms of the spiritual essence or soul. The or 

invisible shade, is formed exactly in the shape of the body, is sentient, 
and destined for a future life. Another is po-MXhm^ UX-ghihi'^itgkXj 
which has a form exactly like that of the body and is the life-giving 
warmth. It is without seuvSe and takes flight into the air Avhen a per- 
son dies. 

From the people with whom I talked 1 obtained a suggestion of a third 
kind of shade, which is supposed to remain with the body and to pos- 
sess evil powers which, however, seem to be limited, but I could 
not obtain more definite information about it. The shades of the dead 
are believed to linger for some time in the vicinity of their life scenes, 
and on the northern shore of Norton sound I learned that for three 
months after the death of a son the father must not drink from an 
uncovered vessel, for if he does he may swallow some impurity from 
the shade that may be present, and die. 

During one of my sledge Journeys I had an Eskimo with me from 
the head of Norton sound to Sledge island. During the journey I 
noticed for some days that whenever he drank he inserted a small dip- 
pev beneath his fur coat, and then lowering his face under the collar 
drank from beneath. On imjuiry I was told that this was because his 
son ha<l died a short time before and he dared not drink from an 
uncovered vessel, fearing that some emanation from his son’s shade 
might get into the water and, being swallowed, do him harm. 
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In ancient times the sinews in the amis and legs of a dead person 
who had been of evil repute during life were cut in order to i)revent 
the shade from returning to the body and causing it to walk at night as 
a ghoul. 

Nearly every attribute possessed by the shades of people is also 
believed to be possessed equally by the shades of animals, and the 
inua or shade of every animal is believed to ]>oss6ss seniihuman form. 

There are two jdaces to which the shades of the dead may dei)art. 
Some ef the Eskimo told me it was believed that the shades of shamans 
or persons who died by accident, violence, or starvation, go to a land of 
plenty in the sky, where it has light, food, and water in abundance. 

Shades of people who die from natural clauses go to the under- 
ground land of the dead. There also go the shades of all dead animals, 
where each kind lives in a village of its own. In this underground 
world the shades of people depend entirely on the offerings of food, 
water, and clothing made to them by their relatives in the festivals 
given to the dead. Even the shades in the land of plenty can be made 
happier by being remembered with presents in these festivals. 

Some few ijersons are supposed to be uncomfortable after death. 
These are mainly thieves who steal from their fellow villagers, sorcerers 
or bad shamans, witches, and the people who i)ractice certain forbidden 
customs. The shades of evil persons, as well as those of animals, are 
sometimes believed to return and haunt the vicinity of their burial 
j)lace. In illustration of this belief I saw a curious custom observed at 
the village of Kigiktauik. A hunter entered the kashim bringing a red 
fox which he had just taken from the trai); after skinning it the pelt 
was stretched and placed in his storehouse. Then he ri'turned to the 
kashim and, taking the carcass, carefully cut the tendons of the fore 
and hind legs and a hole at the navel. Carrying the carcass outside 
he took it to the roof and, oj)eniug the smoke hole, held the body over 
it. The men sitting in the kashim at once united in shouting, ^^An-olx'! 
(be goes) An olv! Aa-ofc'/” at the top of their voices. The carcass was 
then placed on the top of the hunter’s storehouse, so that no dogs could 
reach it. The people told me that by this ceremony the shade of the 
fox was dismissed either to the laud of the dead or back to the tundra, 
where it would be harmless. If this should not be done it might remain 
with the body and go about in that shape, doing evil to the hunters or 
others in the village. The legs must have the tendons <iiit in order to 
keep the shade from reentering the body and walking about in that 
form. No dog must be i^ermitted to touch or defile the body for fear 
of rendering the shade angry, and thus causing it to bring misfortune 
to the hunter. 

There is considerable <liffereuce between the Eskimo of different dis- 
tricts in their manner of regarding the dead. At llazbinsky, on the 
Yukon, the graves are i)laced so close to the houses that they form a 
part of the village, and become excessively offensive during summer. 
The same custom is observed throughout that section of country. 
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When the Coricin was lying at the head of Kotzebue sound a Male* 
mut begged to be permitted to stay all night on board, because if he 
went on shore at dusk he would have to paddle by the grave of a man 
who had died several weeks before. 

Among the lower Yukon people it is said that when a person dies he 
can not see or hear anything at first, but when liis body is placed in 
the grave box liis shade becomes clairvoyant and can see all that goes 
on about him; then other dead people come and jmint out the road 
leading to the land of the shades. In this connection reference is made 
to the tale which gives an account of the return of a girl from the land 
of the dead and covering the beliefs held on this subject among the 
lower Yukon Eskimo. 

When the shade of a recently deceased person be(iomes conscious, it 
rises in form and clothing exactly as in life, and travels along the path 
that leads away from the grave. The road has many others branching 
off on one side or the other to villages where the shades of different 
animals are living, each kind by itself. In these villages the shades of 
animals occupy houses like those of human beings on earth. Finally 
the shade arrives at a village, where it is claimed by relatives who have 
died before, and is taken to a house where it lives an aimless existence, 
depending on offerings of food, water, and (dothing made by relatives 
during the festivals to the dead. 

During this journey from the grave the shade has brought with it the 
tools placed by its grave with the offerings of food and water. Upon 
these supplies the shade subsists during its journey to the other world. 

On the Yukon a man told me that on the road to the village of the 
dead the shade is offered water in a bucket, and if it attempts to drink 
from the large receptacle without using the dipper, the other shades 
clap the bucket over his head so that he is unable to drink. If a shade 
disobeys the instructions of the shades in other ways they cause his 
trousers to slij) down so that he can not walk, and they otherwise annoy 
him. 

The first child born in a village after a person dies is given the dead 
one’s name, and must represent that person in subseejuent festivals 
whi(*h are given in his honor. This is the case if a child is born in the 
village between the time of the death and the next festival to the dead. 
If there be no child born, then one of the persons who helped prepare 
the grave box for the deceased is given his name and abandons his own 
for that purpose. 

When the festival to the dead is given in which the relatives of the 
dead person wish to make offerings to the shade, the latter is invited to 
attend by means of songs of invitation and by putting up sticks with 
the totem marks of the deceased upon them. The shade becomes noti- 
fied ill this manner and returns to its grave box at the time appointed. 
Songs of invitation and greeting call the shade from the grave box to 
the fire pit under the floor of the kashim, Avhere, in company with others, 
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it receives the offerings of food, water, and clothing that are cast on 
the floor. Then is rendered the song that announces the presence of 
the namesake, at which the shade enters the form of that person. 

The feast giver then removes the new suit of clothing he wears for the 
purpose and places it upon the namesake, and in doing this the shade 
becomes newly clothed; the food offerings given to the namesake dur- 
ing this festival are in the same way believed to be really given to the 
dead. When this ceremony is flnishcd the shade is dismissed back to 
the land of the dead. During these festivals the shades present, below 
the floor of the kashim, are supposed to enjoy the songs and dances 
equally with the living. Songs and dances praising the exploits of the 
dead are supposed to be especially pleasing to them. 

If a person dies without anyone to make a festival for him, or to 
obtain a namesake, he is forgotten and can never return to these festi- 
vals, but must live as the poor and friendless live upon the earth. The 
shades of all animals are believed to be formed like people, and many 
kinds are supposed to be able to talk with one another and at times are 
able to understand the speech of men. The shades of game animals 
must be propitiated in many ways by oft'erings and by feasts and 
dances, as in the Bladder festival. 

It is believed that in ancient times all animals had the power to 
change their forms at will. When they wished to become people they 
merely pushed up the muzzle or beak in front of the head and changed 
at once into man-like beings. The muzzle of the animal then remained 
like a cap on top of the heatl, or it might be removed altogether, and 
in order to become an animal again it had only to pull it down. Some 
animals are still claimed to possess this power, but when they change 
into people they become invisible except to shamans or others endowed 
with mystic powers. 

GENESIS MYTH— THE HAVEN FATHER 

The belief referred to is well illustrated in the raven tales, where the 
changes are repeatedly made by the characters. In this belief rests the 
foundation of the mask dances of the Eskimo. The creation of the 
earth and everything upon it is cretlited to the Eaven Father (Tu-lu'- 
kau-gAk), who is said to liave come from the sky and made the earth 
when everything was covered with water. During a large part of the 
time he retained the form of a raven and changed to a man at will by 
pushing up his beak. The raven legends hereafter given render a 
detailed statement regarding this matter superfluous here. 

It should be added, however, that the part played by the raven, as 
stated in the creation legend, is believed by the Eskimo from Kusko- 
kwim river northward to Bering strait and well around on the Arctic 
coast. By these legends it will be seen that the Haven came from the 
sky, where he had a father and where dwarf people were living, and 
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that he made things on earth so much like those in the sky that the 
shamans still pretend to replace animals on the earth by trips to the 
sky land. 

The first man made on the earth returned to the sky land, where the 
shades of shamans and people who are recompensed for a violent death 
also go; the Eaven Father is believeil still to live there. I was informed 
that the Eskimo about Norton sound place fragments of dried fish or 
other food in difl’ereut places on the tundra as offerings to the Eaven 
Father in the sky; in return for which he gives them fine weather. 

The Uiialit say that to kill a raven will cause the Eaven Father to 
become very angry and to send bad weather, and the lower Yukon 
Eskimo dislike and fear ravens as evil birds. 

The common mark symbolizing the raven is found upon all kinds of 
carvings, ornamental work, tools, implements, and utensils among the 
western Eskimo, as previously described and illustrated. On the eth- 
nological specimens obtained from Point Barrow and through Bering 
strait to Kuskokwim river, this mark is common. There is an ivory 
bodkin in the National Museum, brought from the mouth of Mackenzie 
river, which bears this mark, and I saw the same device tattooed on 
the forehead of a boy at Plover bay, Siberia (see figure 115 ). 

The Eaven Father, who made the land and everything upon it, is the 
subject of many tales in which he is represented as benefiting man- 
kind. When he returned to the sky he left on earth children like him- 
self, and some of these are the subjects of numerous tales among the 
Eskimo and adjacent tribes of Tinne, in northern Alaska. These Eaven 
children frequently figure in their tales as boasters or in other discredit- 
able and abstird ways, and while the ravens now living are thought to 
be descendants of the Eaven Father, they have lost their magical 
powers. 

For a long time tliey were paid to have retained their powers of 
changing back and forth at will from men to birds, but gradually lost 
these powers until they became ordinary ravens as we see them today. 

Many things, such as physical features of the landscape, etc, con- 
nected with raven tales are pointed out as evidence of the Eaven 
Father’s former presence when the earth was new. Below Paimnt on 
the Yukon is a large block of stone resting near the water’s edge which 
they say was dropped there by the Eaven Father after he had made the 
earth. When he had placed it there he told the people of the Yukon 
that whenever fish became scarce they must tie an inflated bladder to 
this stone and throw both into the river, whereupon fish would become 
plentiful. They say that one year, when fish were very scarce, the 
shamans did this and when the stone and the bladder struck the water 
the latter immediately sank out of sight and the stone floated like 
a piece of dry wood some distance down the river; then it returned 
upstream of its own volition, went to its former place on the bank and 
fish immediately became very numerous. 
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Near 8t Michael is an island which the Eskimo say was made from 
the straw pad from a boot which liaven Father once threw into the sea. 

In the Baven tales it is made a point to describe the Eaven as dressed 
in dogskin or other miserable garments, and he always occupies a place 
by the entrance of the kashim where the poor people are seated. 

Curious transformations of i)euple into beasts are also believed to 
have taken place. Among these may be mentioned the one given in 
the tale of Ta-hu'-Jca, where a woman became transformed into a red 
bear, and which also accounts for the manner in which these animals 
became ferocious. 

In another tale the red bears originated from an image made by an 
old woman near the Yukon. All animals are believed to have (;hauged 
from the original human-like being, taking throughout life their present 
ibrm, but the inua or shade is still similar to its former appearance. 

SUPERNATURAL POWERS 

Among the Unalit, who form a tjrpical Eskimo grouj) of this region, 
the belief exists that there are different ways in which the person may 
be gifted with supernatural power. Those who are able to foretell are 
called (t'-hlu Tcai'-Ihl-uk, “ the one who knows everything.” There are 
also people who are clairvoyant, besides wizards or witches who control 
supernatural beings or tunyhat, and conjure by means of magic words 
and in other ways, and know the hidden properties of things. 

There are also people who possess the secret of making amulets which 
serve for various purposes. Occurrences out of the tisual order of 
events are thought to be the work of some supernatural influence. 
Those possessing power over the invisible world are usually men, but 
this power is sometimes held by women. 

Ill connection with the belief in supernatural powers is an apparent 
mystic virtue contained in the number four. In the creation legend the 
Eaven waved his wing four times over the clay images to endow them 
with life. The first man in the same legend slept four years at the bot- 
tom of the sea. The Eaven was absent four days in the sky-land when 
h^went to bring berries to the earth. The Whale in which the Eaven 
entered, in another tale, was four days in dying. In the tale of the 
Strange Boy, from the Yukon, the hero slept in the kashim every fourth 
night. The woman in the tale of the Land of Darkness, from Sledge 
island, was told to take four steps, and these transported her to her 
home from a great distance. In the Bhulder festival, witnessed south 
of the Yukon mouth, four men, representing four gentes, took a promi- 
nent part. 

In their original beliefs the Eskimo have no conception of a single 
supreme being or deity, but their spirit world is made up of shades 
and tiinffhat, whieh have an existence quite independent of any central 
authority. At Ikogmut, on the lower Yukon, where the Eussians have 
had a mission for many years, the Eskimo call God Tun' -TuH-di' -yule, 
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or chief tun-gMlc, a name which has undoabtedlj been introdnced with 
the ideas of the white man’s religion. Some of these tmghiit are more 
powerful than others, just as some men are more skilfiil and shrewd 
than others. Their ideas of the invisible world are based on conditions 
of the jjresent life with which they are familiar. 

They have great faith in the power and wisdom of the shamans, who 
are the highest authority, to whom all questions of religion and the 
mysteries of the invisible world are referred. 

Among the Unalit and adyacent peoplo of the Bering seacoast the 
shaman is known as the tm'-gha-Uk; at Point Barrow he is called 
aii-alh'-kok. 

A man first becomes aware of possessing shamanic powers by having 
his attention drawn to some remarkable circumstance or event in his 
life. Having noticed this, he secures the aid of some old shaman, or 
practices in secret, to secure control of sufBcient power to warrant 
announcing himself to the people. 

A noted shaman of the lower Yukon said that he was first led to 
become such by having strange dreams and by firequently finding him- 
self when he awoke at a different place from that in which he went to 
sleep. Prom this he believed that the invisible powers wished him to 
become a shaman, so he began to practice and soon succeeded in 
becoming one. 

Every tun'-gha lfk, as the name implies, is the owner or controller of 
shades or supernatural beings called tim'-glidk, dual tun' ghuk, plural 
tun'-ghiit. These beings possess supernatural power, and the more 
of them the shaman subjects to his will the more powerful he becomes. 
Tun'-ghiit are believed to be the personifications of various obtjects and 
natural forcqs, or may be wandering shades of men and animals, and 
are invisible to all except shamans or people possessing clairvoyant 
powers, unless they become visiole to ordinary people in order to 
accomplish some particular purpose. They have various strange forms, 
usually manlike, with grotesque or monstrous faces, such as are shown 
on many of the masks obtained in this region. They have the powe^ of 
changing their form; in many instances becoming animals or assuming 
very terrifying shapes. At such times if they render themselves visible 
to ordinary people the latter may be killed merely by the sight of them. 

By their influence over these mysteries the shamans may avert or 
drive away evil influences of all kinds. If the evil has been produced 
by some very powerful influence, through the magic of a bad shaman 
or some wickedly disijosed tun'-gMk, the shaman must enlist the aid of 
others until, by their united power, they finally overcome the possessing 
tun' ghUk and drive it away. 

Among other exercises of their power the shamans claim to make 
journeys to the land of the dead, and upon their return relate to the 
people what they have seen in that region, and from this have arisen the 
ideas commonly diffused among them on this subject. In addition to 
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the tunghat of inanimate things the shamans can see the shades of 
dead peoi>le or animals which are invisible to persons not specially 
endowed. 

The shades of i)eople or of animals frequently come at the call of 
shamans, doing their bidding, and sometimes the shade of a dead shaman 
will appear for this purpose. 

The Unalit told me of a shaman who once lived among them and 
was aided by his dog, with whom he could talk, the dog being a 
tunghuk which had taken that form. A common form of tungMk is 
the yvrdf or spirit of the elements, places, and things. 

Along the coast of Norton sound and the lower Yukon shamans 
sometimes cause the death of new born infants and afterward steal the 
body and dry it carefully, in order to keep it and have control of its 
shade as a specially strong inlinence. On the Yukon I heard of an 
instance in which one of these men stole the dried body of an infant 
from another shaman and by aid of its shade became noted for his 
remarkable powers. When he died his relatives were very much afraid 
of the small mummy and burned it. 

Men who are not shamans, but who understand some of these things, 
will sometimes cause the death of a new-born child for the puriiose of 
having the services of its shade to secure success in hunting. The 
child must be killed secretly and its body stolen, so that no one knows 
of it; after the body is dried, it is placed in a bag and worn on the 
person or carried in a kaiak when at sea. One of the best hunters at 
St Michael had such a body, which he carried, wrapped in a little bag, 
in his kaiak. By careful inquiry I learned that he had caused its 
death and then obtained the body from its grave box near the village 
without the knowledge of the mother. It is believed that when the 
hunter carries one of these objects the shade of the iniant, which is 
clairvoyant, assists its possessor in boding game and directs the spear 
in its flight so that the animal shall not escape. Owners of these 
objects are extremely jealous of them and try to keep their possession 
secret. It was by mere accident that I discovered the existence of the 
one just mentioned. 

At Point Hope, on the Arctic coast, a young man came on board the 
Corwin wearing a pair of gloves, on the back of which were sewed a 
pair of outspread feet of the sea parrot (Mormon arctica). On question- 
ing his companions they said that he was a shaman, and once while he 
was Ashing along the shore one of these birds had alighted on his 
hands, leaving its ieet to bring him success in salmon Ashing. 

Shamans are greatly feared, and their advice concerning hunting, 
traveling, and other matters of this kind is usually obeyed, but many 
failures on their part to give good counsel or to cure sickness may result 
in serious consequences. In the fall of 1879 the Malemut of Kotzebue 
sound killed a shaman, saying in explanation that he told too many lies. 

If a shaman is suspected of using his powers to work evil upon his 
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fellow -villagers lie is also ia dauger of being killed by eommon consent 
of the commauity. I heard of such men being killed in the region lying 
between the months of the Yukon and Kuskokwim for failing to fulfill 
their predictions and for suspected witohcrait. Observance of various 
festivals and the attendant rites are usually executed according to 
instructions of shamans, who learn by the aid of their mysterious power 
what is acceptable to the shades and the tung/uit. 

The moon is believed to be inhabited by a great man-like being, 
which controls all the animals that are found on the earth, and when 
a season of scarcity comes the shamans pretend to go up and make 
ofi'erings to him. If they succeed in pleasing this being he gives them 
one of the kind of animals that have become scarce, whereupon the 
shaman returns with it to the earth and turns it loose, after which the 
species again becomes plentiful. It is claimed that only in this way 
can the earth be kept supplied with game, owing to the number killed 
by hunters and by disease. On one occasion at St Michael, at the 
beginning of the fall seal hunting, the old bead-man of the village was 
seen to go out secretly and make food ofi'erings to the new moon while 
he sang a long song of propitiation to the spirit supposed to live in that 
planet in order to control the supply of game. 

The shamans claim that the man who lives in the moon has a very 
bright face, so that they fear to look at him, and when they come near 
they must look downward; for this reason two usually go together, 
since one alone would be abashed. On the Yukon they claim to climb 
up to the moon, but at the head of Norton sound an old man told me that 
he used to fly up to the sky like a bird. In all this region the shamans 
claim to i)os.ses8 the power of visiting the moon. One winter on the 
lower Yukon, about the middle of February, there was an eclipse of the 
moon, and soon after throat disease caused the death of about a dozen 
I>eople. Two shamans, father and son, started to visit the man in the 
moon to find out why the disease had been sent and to learn how to 
stop it. The pair were absent from the village several days, and then 
returned and reported that when they had climbed nearly to the moon 
the old man became tired and stopped for a while, but the young man 
went on. When he was near the moon the man came down to meet him 
and was very angry, asking what he wanted there; the young man 
was very much frightened, but told the reason for his approach. He 
was then told that the disease would kill several other people before it 
would stop ; and the moon man was going to keep the young fellow, but 
his father begged so hard for him from below that he was permits to 
return. 

On the lower Yukon and southward they say that there are other 
ways of getting to the moon, one of which is for a man to put a slip 
noose about his neck and have the people drag him about the interior 
of the kashim until he is dead. At one time two noted shamans on the 
Yukon did this, telling the people to watch for them as they would 
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come back during the next berry Beason, When the season designated 
had passed^ the people of the village said that one of the shamnns came 
back, coming a little out of the ground, looking like a doll, but he was 
very small and weak and there was no one outside the houses at the 
time to feed and care for him, except some ehildreu, so that he was 
overlooked and went away again. 

Nearly all epidemic diseases are supposed to come from the moon, 
but occasionally they descend from the sun. An eclipse of the moon 
is said to foretell an epidemic, and the shamans immediately proceed to 
learn the cause in order to appease the being living there and, by 
diverting his anger, save the peojde. Among the inhabitants along 
the lower Yukon it is believed that a subtle essence or unclean influ- 
ence descends to the earth during an ecli])se, and if any of it is 
caught in utensils of any kind it will produce sickness. As a result, 
immediately on the commencement of an eclipse, every woman turns 
bottom side up all her pots, wooden buckets, and dishes. 

After an eclipse at St Michael the Unalit said that the sun had 
died and come to life again. The length of duration of an eclipse is 
said to indicate the severity of the visitation to follow. In the village 
of Paimut, on the lower Y^ukoii, in December, 1880, 1 overheard people 
talking about a recenff eclipse of the moon and all agreed that it fore- 
boded either an epidemic or war. Some thought that it meant a raid 
of the Tiune, living higher up the river, as revenge upon the Eskimo 
for having killed some moose the year before, the Eskimo evidently 
thinking that the moose belonged to the people in the region where they 
are usually found, and their having killed some of the animals would 
call for reprisals by the Tiiint*. 

South of Cape Yaucouver, at the village of Chichi uagamut, we were 
overtaken by a severe storm aud, in order to witness the rites, I paid 
a shaman to change the weather. After dark he knelt on a straw mat 
in the middle of the kashim and euvelo]>ed himself, with the exception 
of his face, in a large gut-skin shirt; then, resting his knees and elbows 
on the floor, he uttered a long speech at the top of his voice. When 
this was ended he concealed his face in the shirt and made a great 
variety of grunts, groans, and other noises. During this time two men 
stood on each side of him and over his back passed a double cord, 
extending lengthwise of his body, with a stick fastened to each end, 
which was held fast to the floor on each side of him. When the sha- 
man finished making the noises mentioned a third man made a panto- 
mime with his hands as if lifting some invisible substance from the 
shaman’s back. This motion was repeated a number of times and then 
the two men raised the sticks to Avbich the cords were tied aud circled 
several times around the shaman, constantly turning their sticks end 
over end, and finally stopping in their former positions. The shaman 
then caused his voice to die away in the distance, after which he arose 
and said that we would have a change of weather in two days. 
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At the village of Sfaguimgamat, iu tbe same district, another shaman 
attempted to change tbe weather for my benefit as follows: He pnt on 
a gat-skin shirt aud was wrapped closely iu a large straw mat while 
squatting in a sitting posture on tbe fioor of the kashim. Four men 
stood about him, and after he had uttered a long series of curious cries 
they went through various lifting motions in unison as if raising some- 
thing from him. Then followed several ventriloqnial voices, after which 
the old man was unwrapped aud assured ns of good weather in two 
days. 

At a village just north of Gape Y anconver another shaman essayed to 
conjure the weather for me. He knelt in front of the entrance, inside of 
the kashim, and held both hands beneath his gut-skin shirt, rattling 
it about while he uttered various cries aud noises. A voice was then 
made to reply to him from the passageway, after which he assured us 
of good weather. 

At Ohalitmut, near the mouth of Kuskokwim river, I arrived late 
one winter afternoon and found a grass mat hanging over the outer 
entrance to the kashim. Inside were two shamans at work on the form 
of a withered old man, who lay with closed eyes on the deerskin in the 
middle of the fioor, evidently too feeble to move. Upon two sides of 
the room stood a couple of men beating slowly «pon drums. The sha- 
mans, dressed in gut-skin shirts, were walking about the patient with 
a strutting gait, each holding one hand before him inside the shirt and 
the other behind him in the same way, rattling the shirt with both 
hands. The motions aud appearance of the two men were absurdly 
like those of two game-cocks preparing for battle. During this time 
they continued uttering cries like those used by the other shamans 
mentioned when doctoring the weather. Suddenly they dropped upon 
their knees, one at the old man’s bead and the other at his feet, both 
facing him and uttering a series of shrill cries and hisses. Leaping to 
their feet after this they repeated the cries, and two assistants came 
forward aud went through lifting motions exactly as the men had done 
to procure goo«l weather. When they had done this the assistants 
each placed his arms and palms together in front of him and then 
separated his hands by drawing one back toward the body and push- 
ing the other away from him with a sliding motion. With this the 
performance ended and the old man was carried out. 

In another village, near the one last mentioned, I found a man standing 
on the roof of a kashim, the door of which was closed by a straw mat and 
guarded by an old woman who tried to prevent my entrance. Passing 
her I entered and surprised two shamans performing their incantations 
over a sick child. The people of the village were seated around the 
room and the child was lying naked in his mother’s lap in the middle 
of the room. The shamans also were entirely naked and were circling 
about when 1 entered, but stopped immediately and tbe woman harried 
out with the child. 
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One curious method of learning the causes of disease is practiced by 
the shamans on the plain south of the Yukon mouth. I f a man becomes 
ill they determine the character of his malady by tying a cord attached 
to the end of a stick to his hecad or a limb as he lies outstretched, and 
lifting it by the stick find from the weight of the part the character of 
the disease. If seriously affected tin' i)art is supposed to be very heavy, 
but becomes lighter or easier to raise as the malady passes away. 

In the summer of 1881 my interpreter refused, at the last moment, to 
go on the Corwin with me daring our Arctic cruise, saying that the 
shamans had told him that we would never come back. 

One of the greatest feats attributed to the shamans is to visit the 
laud of the dead and come back again ; in every district one hears of 
those who, apparently dead, have been to the land of the shades and 
returned. 

An old shaman from Selawik lake, near Kotzebue sound, told me that 
a shaman, living there many years ago, dieil and made such a journey. 
When he returned ho told the people that after his death his shade 
traveled for two days along the hard, beaten path formed by those who 
had gone before. During all this time he heard crying and wailing 
which he knew to be the voices of peojile on earth mourning for their 
dead. Then he came to a great village, like those ui)on the earth, 
and was met by the shades of two men who led him into a house. 
In the middle of the room a fire was burning, in front of which were 
roasting some pieces of meat, stuck oh sharj) sticks; in this flesh were 
living eyes which rolled about and watched his movements. His com- 
panions told him not to eat any of the meat, as it would be bad for liim. 
After stopping here for a short time he went oil and came to the milky 
way, which he followed for a long distance, finally returning by it to 
his grave box. When the shade entered the box his body became 
alive, and rising, he went back to the village and told his friends of 
his exi>erience. 

The old shaman who related the foregoing said that once he himself 
had died and gone to the laud of shades, remaining there until he 
became tired, when ho returned to the eiirth and entering the ])ody of 
an unborn child, was bom again. 

Another method the shamans claim to possess for visiting the land of 
the dead is jiracticed in the region south of the lower Yukon as well 
as about Kortou sound. They pretend to be burned to death and after- 
ward to return to life. 

At the head of Korton sound my Eskimo guide i>ointed out tlie grave 
of a shaman who had tried to do this, and said that after being burned to 
death he had failed to return. The man in telling of it seemexl to have 
perfect faith that such a thing was possible, and said that many sha- 
mans caused themselves to be burned to ashes and then returned to life, 
not even their clothing showing a trace of fire. He added that the 
shaniau buried in the grave which we passed had made a mistake in 
18 ETH 28 
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tlie kind of wood used for the fire, or some other necessary observance 
had been neglected. This was known from the fact that after he had 
been burned his body reappeared unharmed except for a small burn on 
one shoulder, but lie failed to become alive. The body was placed over 
the pyre and a cone of upright drift logs raised over it to mark the spot. 
My informant added that when i3eople passed this spot they always 
made small offerings of food and other things to propitiate the shade 
of the shaman. 

The following description of burning a shaman is from a village 
south of the Yukon mouth, and was obtained from a fur trader who 
knew the circumstances: The shaman gathered all the villagers into 
the kashim and, after putting on his fur coat, told them that he wished 
to bo burned and return to them in order that he might be of greater 
service to the village. He directed that a crib of drift logs should be 
built waist high, in the form of a square, with an open space in the 
center, where he could stand. He chose two assistants, whom he paid 
liberally to attend to the fire and aid him in other ways. His hands 
and feet were bound and a large mask, covering his face and body to 
the waist, w^as i)ut on him. Then the people carried him out and set 
him inside the crib, after which everyone except the assistants returned 
to the kashim and the assistants set fire to the pyre in front. Smoke 
and flames rose from the logs so that the inside of the crib was reii« 
dered slightly indistinct 5 the assistants called out the people, who, 
when they saw the mask as they had left it, facing them through the 
smoke, were satisfied. After they hud seen it they were ordered to 
remain within doors until the next morning uimn pain of calling down 
upon them the anger of the tunglUlt. 

Immediately after the people went inside the assistants unbound the 
shaman and substituted a log of wood behind the mask, while the 
shaman concealed himself near by until the next morning. Mean- 
while, the mask and the crib burned to the ground. At daybreak 
the shaman returned and, taking a couple of firebrands from the smol- 
dering pyre, mounted very quietly on the roof of the kashim and 
sat by the smoke hole. The gut skin cover to this outlet was raised 
and bulging, as usual, from the heat within; over this translucent cover 
the shaman waved his spark scattering firebrand, at the same time 
moving his feet about on its surface. The people inside could distin- 
guish the fire and the faint outlines of the feet and said, ^‘He is walk- 
ing in the air over the window.^^ When he was satisfied that he had 
created sufficient sensation, he descended, entered the kashim, and was 
ever afterward considered to be a great shaman. 1 was told that thit- 
ordeal of fire was supimsed to endow the person enduring it with the 
power to cast off’ or assume the bodily* form at will and to greatly 
increase his power in other ways. 

Ill addition to other supernatural aids that are invoked, amulets and 
fetiches of wood, stone, bone, or in fact almost anything else will serve 
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Fi6<jucDtly tbs virtuG is iiihGreut in tbe objGct, but souiGtimcs is 8ccur6<l 
by means of a shamau’s power or tbe aid of one who knows. In addi* 
tion to tbe ordinary in-g^ulch^ or leticb, an heirloom (paitnk) may become 
a fetich by reason of its extreme age and long possession in one family. 
Such objects are treasured and are banded down from father to son. 
They are supposed to be endowed with reason and to be gifted with 
supernatural powers to aid and protect their owners. 

With these objects may be classed such things as are used for 
obtaining success in the hunt— like the dried bodies of newborn 
infants already described, and others whicli are supposed to protect 
their owners from bodily injury. 

Women wear belts made from the incisors of reindeer taken out with 
a small fragment of bone, and attached scaledike to a rawhide strap, 
overlapping each other in a continuous series. When one of these 
belts has been in the family a long time, it is believed to acquire a cer- 
tain virtue for curing disease. In case of rheumatic or other pains the 
part affected is struck smartly a number of times with the end of the 
belt and the difficulty is supposed to be relieved. 

While at St Michael a shaman sent to me on one occasion to borrow 
the skin of a pine squirrel, brought from the liead of the Yukon, which 
he used in his conjuring to cure a sick man, and claimed to drive into 
the squirrel the sickness from the ])erson afflicted, after which the skin 
was returned to me. 

Another method of curing local pain, such as neuralgia, toothache, 
or similar affections, is for tbe shaman to suck the skin over the spot 
vigorously for a time, and then take a small bone or other object out ot 
his mouth, showing it to the i)atient as the cause of the trouble. 

Dogs are never beaten for biting a persoli, as it is claimed that should 
this be done the inua of the dog would become augry and prevent the 
wound from healing. During iny stay at 8t Michael a little girl four 
or live years of ago was brought to me to dress her face, which had 
been badly torn by a savage dog. I told the father that he ought to 
kill sui'h an animal, to which he replied in alarm, ^‘No, noj that would 
be very bad for the child; the wound would not heal.*’ 

As a rule, married women are very anxious to bave a son, and in case 
of long continued barrenness tliey consult a shaman, wlio commonly 
makes, or has the husband make, a small, doll-like image over which 
he performs certain secret rites, and the woman is directed to sleep 
with it under her pillow. 

A Kaviagmut from Sledge island, who killed two men on Norton 
sound during my stay at St Michael, once came to have me cure some 
sores on his back. When he removed his clothing, I saw that he had 
on a curious harness-like arrangement of round rawhide cords which 
went loosely about his neck and, dividing on the chest and back, 
formed a loop under each arm. On inquiring the meaning of this, he 
replied that it was to jirotect him from his enemies. This referred to 
his iear of blood revenge by relatives of the men ho had killed. 
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Images and masks are used by the people of Point Barrow to bring 
success in whale hunting. In an umiak at that place I found two masks 
of human faces mounted on the middle of slightly crescentic boards, 
to ea(!h of which was tied by a sinew cord a small wooden model of a 
right whale. After considerable effort one of the shields and masks 
were secured, but the owners absolutely reftised to sell the others or 
any of the little whales, which were well carved and about three inches 
long. The men said they were used in whale hunting and they did not 
dare to sell them as, if they did, they would bring them bad luck. 

Small carved images of fabulous animals are sometimes carried for 
the same purpose. In Kotzebue sound a young Maleinut white- whale 
hunter came off to the Corwin one day and I found hanging from the 
framework inside his kaiak, just behind the manhole, a curious wooden 
image about eight inches long and three inches in diameter. It was 




shaped as shown in iigure 150 . The semihuman face, with holes incised 
for the eyes and nose, and the deeply cut mouth bordered by teeth, had 
two large, projecting tusks, which with the teeth were made of walrus 
ivory. Extending lengthwise along the abdomen was a long, deep slit 
like a mouth, with a row of peg like ivory teeth along its edges. Held 
by the teeth in this mouth was the rudely carved wooden figure of a 
white whale. I tried to buy the image, but the owner seemed to be 
alarmed when he found that I had discovered it, and said he would die 
if he parted with it; thereupon I handed the image back to him and 
he quickly went ashore and hid it, after which he returned to the vessel. 

The images and fetiches used in hunting are supposed to Avatch for 
game and, by some clairvoyant power, to see it at a great distance; the 
hunter is then guided by the influence of the fetich to find it. They 
are also supposed to guide the spears so that they will be cast straight. 
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Sometimes the influence of the amulet or fetich is supposed to bring 
the game to the hunter. 

Among the people of Kaviak peninsula and Kotzebue sound a body 
of the common weasel, which is said to be one of the totem animals of 
the Eskimo, is very highly prized as a fetich. The body is dried entire 
and is worn on the belt or carried in a pouch by boys and young men; 
for this purpose they are valued at the price of a marten skin. The 
possession of these weasel mummies is supposed to endow their owners 
with agility and prowess as hunters. In all cases it follows that the 
owner of a mummy of any animal or of a child carries with it powv r 
* over its shade, which becomes the servant of the possessor. 

The hunter is believed to be able to propitiate and control to a certain 
extent the shades of sea animals which he kills by keeping them with 
their bladders and, after the ceremonies and offerings described in the 
Bladder feast, dismissing them back to the sea to reenter other animals 
of their kind and so return that he may be able to kill them again. In 
this way the hunter is believed to be able to procure more game than 
would be possible were he to allow the shades of the animals killed to 
go to the land of the dead or to wander freely. 

The same belief extends to inanimate objec^ts. When a hunter sells 
furs it is a common custom for him to cut a small fragment from each 
skin, usually from the end of the nose, and place it carefully in a pouch. 
If he sells a seal entire he must cut oft* the tip of its tongue and swallow 
it, and sometimes I saw natives swallow fragments from skins they were 
selling to the traders. Fragments are even cut from garments that 
they sell, a minute portion being retained in an amulet pouch. In 
retaining these pieces it is believed that the possessor keeps the essen- 
tial essence or s])irit of the entire article, an<l is thus certain to become 
possessed, through its agency, of another of the same kind. Should he 
neglect to do this in any of the foregoing cases the objects disposed of 
would be gone forever, and although he might get articles of the same 
kind, he would obtain fewer than if he had kept the fragment. 

In the same manner offerings of small particles of food and a little 
water from the large (j[uantitie8 distributed at feasts are supposed to 
convey to the shades the essence or essential parts of the entire amount. 
Ill two of the tales it is related that small pieces were taken from skins 
and afterward these again became full-size skins, to the benefit of their 
possessor, thus indicating the meaning of this custom. 

In the Bladder festivals seen south of the lower Yukon, whenever 
food and water were brought into the kashim a little of each was cast 
to the floor and up against the roof as offerings to the shades of the 
upper and lower worlds. 

All places, things, and the elements are supposed each to have a yu a 
or mystery which is human or semihuman in form, but with grotesque 
features which are invisible except to shamans and others especially 
gifted. Hunters at sea and elsewhere in lonely places, when about to 
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eat cast down food and water offerings to the yu-a before eating or 
drinking themselves, and often add propitiator}" words. If offended, a 
yu a has the power of causing a person’s death, or making him ill, or 
taking away his success as a hunter. It is also believed that many 
animals have supernatural powers of hearing, it being claimed that if 
they are spoken of, although far away, they will know it. In this 
respect red and black bears are much feared, and it is said that if a 
man makes sport of bears or calls them by any disrespectful nickname 
or epithet, no matter where he is, the bears will hear and will watch 
for and kill him the next time he enters the piountains. For this 
reason a hunter who is going out for bears will speak of them with the 
greatest respect an<l announce that he is going for some other animal, 
so that they will l>e deceived and not expect him. They never like to 
speak of what they intend to hunt for fear that the animals may hear 
and give them bad luck. On one occasion 1 was talking with my guide, 
who was going reindeer hunting, and spoke of his chances of success 
in securing deer; he appeared to be offended and reproved me for letting 
the deer know what he wished to do. 

The beaver is another animal that is regarded as esi)ecially gifted 
with power of learning the intentions of people; it is also said to 
understand what a man says to it, and if a beaver is driven into a hole 
and the hunter finds that the animal holds down its tail so closely that 
he can not raise it, all he need do is to say, ^‘Beaver, lift your tail,” 
whereupon the beaver does as told and can be drawn out easily. 

The dead bodies of various animals must be treated very carefully 
by the hunter who obtains them, so that their shades may not be 
offended and bring bad luck or even death upon him or his people. 
This is illustrated by the various observances which were seen when a 
white whale was killed by an Unalit hunter. No one who aids in kill- 
ing a white whale, or even helps to take one from the net, is permitted 
to do any work on the four days following, this being the time during 
which the shade stays with the body. No one in the village must use 
any sharp or pointed instrument at this time for fear of wounding the 
whale’s shade, which is supposed to be in the vicinity but invisible; 
nor must any loud noise be made for fear of frightening and offending 
it. Whoever cuts a. white w hale’s body with au iron ax will die. The 
use of iron instruments in the village is also forbidden during the four 
days, and wood must not be cut with an iron ax during the entire 
season for hunting these animals. 

Dogs are regarded as very unclean and offensive to the shades of 
game animals, and great care is exercised that no dog shall have an 
opportunity to touch the bones of a white whale. Should a dog touch 
one of thorn the hunter might lose his luck — his nets would break or be 
avoided by the whales and his spears would fail to strike. 

One of the best hunters at St Michael once let a dog eat a portion of 
a w-hite whale’s head, and the people attributed to this the fact that he 
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took no more in bis net during that season. Wlieu the bones of a white 
whale have been cleaned of the flesh, the hunter takes them to some 
secluded spot, usually on cliffs fronting the seashore, where dogs do not 
go, and jflaces them there witli several broken spearshafts. 

Not far from the village of St Michael is a rocky, shelf like shelter, 
lacing the sea and very difficult of access. In this I found over twenty 
white whale skulls and skeletons, accompanied by numerous broken 
spearshafts, and near by were other smaller but similar deposits. 
The lashings and heads of the spears had been removed, only the 
wooden shafts being left. Usually 
the spears were thrown down singly, 
but in one deposit a half dozen were 
tied together. 

Figure 151, from Aziak or Sledge 
island, is a beautifully made graph- 
ite model of a right whale, eleven 
inches in length. It is deeply ex- 
(^avated below and has a hole pass- 
ing through the back to the exca- 
vation within. The mouth and 
blowholes are indicated by grooves 
in the surface; the hole through the 
l)ack serves for attaching a stout 
rawhide cord. 

I was told by the people from 
whom I purchased this object that 
it was used in riglit-whale fishing as 
a kind of charm. The heavy image, 
hanging to the end of a stout cord, 
is thrown over the tliikes or flii)[)ers 

of the whale, or across its body, and FiQ.i5i«-Grai»hit« touch m ritfht-whaie 

' h«liing (ahout O- 

draws the cord down into the water 

on tlie other side. Then the men nnuiiige to recover the lower end of 
the cord V»y reaching below tlio whale with a long handle boat hook 
and draw it in to make it fast. 

Dnring the whaling season at Cape Prince of Wales the handles used 
for water buckets are carved to represent the forms of whales, and 
small images of these animals, liandsomely carved from ivory, are fre- 
(luently attached to the sides of the buckets. These images also figure 
in the winter festivals, at which offerings are made to propitiate tlie 
shades of those animals. It is with this idea of proi)itiation tliat the 
weights used on cords for making fast to whales after they have bticn 
killed are carved to represent these animals. 

Figure 152 shows a hollow wooden image of a right whale, from the 
Diomede islands, used for storing lancepoints, and supposed to have 
certain occult virtues to aid in giving success to the owner. 
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Xtt na' hhiM' tulc is the Unalit name for a spot of ground -where 
certain things are tabooed, or where there is to bo feared any evil 
influence caused by the presence of offended shades of men or animals, 
or through tlie influence of other supernatural means. This ground 
is sonietiines considered unclean, and to go upon it would bring mis- 
fortune to the oil'ender, producing sickness, death, or lack of success in 
hunting or fishing. The same term is also applied to ground where 
certain animals have been killed or have died. 

Under the latter circumstance the ground is not considered danger- 
ous unless a person perforins there some forbidden act. The ground 
about the place on the shore where a dead white whale has been beached 
is so regarded. At sucli a time to chop wood with an iron ax is sup- 
posed to produce death. The same result is said to follow the cutting 
of wood with an iron ax near where salmon are being dressed. 

All old man at St Michael told me that he knew of a case in which 
an Eskimo began to chop a log near a woman who was splitting salmon, 
and both of them died soon afterward. The cause of this, he said, was 
that the inua of the salmon and the yu-a of the ground did not like 
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it and became angry. 
When ofi'eiises of this 
kind arc committed ev- 
ery one present is snp- 
IX)sed to die. If one or 
more people die snddeji- 
ly of any strange or un- 
iisutd disease, tlie occu- 
pants of the dwelling 
immediately forsake it, 


saying that the place is bad. I saw places of this kiiid on tbe Yukon, 


and a grou]>of four liouses were pointed out on the shore of Kotzebue 


sound that had been deserted by the people because a woman had died 


tliere in this manner. 


This evil influence in certain spots may be brought about by witch- 
craft, and while shamans may sometimes succeed in counteracting it, 
the danger is regarded as great and may even kill the priests as well 
as other people. 

There are other kinds of uncleanuess which are less serious, but which 
produce sickness or bad luck in hunting. These consist of a kind of 
invisible, impalpable atmosphere like a vai>or, which may attach itself 
to a person from some contamination. If a hunter gets in this condi- 
tion he becomes much more than ordinarily visible to game, so that his 
success in the chase is destroyed until he succeeds in becoming clean 
once more. During menstruation women are considered unclean and 
hunters must avoid them or become unable to secure game. During 
the period that the bladders are in the kashim the hunters avoid all 
intercourse with women, saying that if they fail in this respect the 
shades will be offended. 
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Uncleanness of this kind may be removed in some cases by bathiii]"^ in 
nrine. Sometimes when a man learns that he has become unclean he goes 
to a grave and scrapes himself from head to foot witli a human rib, thus 
leaving the bad influence at the grave. This condition may be brought 
about by witchcraft, but usually it is caused by contact with some per- 
son or thing already unclean. In the Bladder feast the 
flames of wild parsnip stalks are supimsed to purify 
the bladders and thereby i)r event any influence of this 
kind. At the same time they are believed to remove 
from the hunters the influence that may have affected 
them from their association with so many shades or 
intias. 

In a case that came to my notice one autumn, on 
Norton sound, a Malemut woman Avas ill for several 
months with some uterine trouble, and neither her 
husband nor other male relative would enter her 
house during the entire })eriod, saying that if they 
did so they would become unclean and could kill no 
more game. 

Tlie object illustrated in flgure 15.‘1 is a grotescpie 
wooden head about three and a half inches long, 
with the nose of an ermine skin fastened on its fore- 
head and extending theiu^e backward and falling 
down behind, with the tail and hind feet as pendants. 

A strip of bear skin on the l)ack of the head furnishes 
long hair to represent that of a human being. The 
features are grotesquely carved, with iwqjecting brow, 
squarely cut nose, deeply incised, triangular eyes, and 
a crescentic, upturned mouth. A pair of incisors of 
some rodent project from the upper jaw, curving out- 
ward and down over the mouth. The face is painted 
dark red; except the area about the mouth, which is blackened with 
gum, in which are set the teeth. The neck has a round hole in its 
lower end, apparently for receiving a peg upon av hich the image was 
placed. This object was used by a shaman to represent one of his tu7t- 
ghiitj by whose aid he claimed to accomplish his mysterious works. 

MYTHIC ANIMALS 

The Unalit and other Eskimo of this region believe in the existence 
of various fabulous monsters, some of the most important of which are 
described below. It will be noted that the majority of these beasts 
are apparently derived from traditional accounts of existing animals 
or their remains, some of which have already been treated in the chap- 
ter relating to masks. 

It is said that there are sometimes born, among other beings, mon- 
strous children which begin to devour their mother’s breasts as soon as 
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they are made to nurse. One was described to me as having been born 
at rikmiUtalik many years ago; it devoured its mother’s breast^and 
when the people ran into the house in response to her cries the child 
escaped through the smoke hole in the roof. When they followed it 
outside, it was seen sitting between the horns of a reindeer, riding 
toward the mountains, where it disappeared. 

Other curious beings are believed by the people of the lower Yukon 
to exist in the moon, but are said sometimes to be found on the earth. 
These are maudike creatures without head or neck, but having a broad 
mouth, armed with sharp teeth, across the chest. A wooden image of 
one of these was obtained by me, but it has since been lost. 

The (i-mi‘-lcuy is said to be a large, slimy, leathery-skin sea animal 
with four long arms; it is very fierce and seizes a hunter in his kaiak 
at sea, dragging both under the water. When it pursues a man it is 
useless for him to try to escape, for if he gets upon the ice the beast 
will swim below and burst up under his feet; should he reach the 
shore the creature will swim through the earth in pursuit as easily as 
through the water. 

Near St Michael the people believe that these creatures swim from 
the sea up through the land to some land-locked lakes in the craters of 
extinct volcanoes and to similar inland places. Several dry lake-beds 
were shown to mo in that vicinity as having been drained by these ani- 
mals when they swam out to the sea, leaving a channel made by their 
passage through the earth. It is said that if the ihmV-lcu'k returns tlie 
water follows from the sea and again fills the lake. The idea of this 
creature may have had its origin in the octopus. 

Wi'-lihglid-yuk is the sea shrew iuouse— a small animal, exactly like 
the couimon shrew-mouse in size and appearance, but it possesses <!er- 
tain supernatural powers. It lives on the ice at sea, and the moment it 
observes a man it darts at him with incredible swiftness, piercing the 
toe of his boot and crawling all over his body in a moment. If lie 
remains perfectly quiet it disappears by the hole through which it 
entered without doing him any injury and, after this, he becomes a 
very successful hunter. If a man stir ever so little, however, while the 
animal is on liim, it instantly burrows into his flesh, going straight to 
the heart and killing him. Hunters are very niueli afraid of this ani- 
mal, and if they chance to come across a shrew-mouse on the ice at si a 
they stand motionless until the creature goes away. In one case, of 
which I chanced to hear at 8t Michael, a hunter who was out on the 
sea ice in that vicinity during winter stood in one spot for hours, while 
a shrew-mouse remained near him, and the villagers all agreed that he 
had a narrow escape. 

Az^’i’Wihgthn ki-muW-ttj the walrus dog. This aniro i" believed to 
be found in company with large herds of walrus, and is very fierce 
toward men. It is a long, slender animal, covered with black scales 
which are tough but may be pierced by a good spear. It has a head, 
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teeth somewhat like those of a dog, and four legs; its tail is loug, 
rouuded, and scaly, and a stroke from it will kill a man. The people 
of the islands in Bering strait told me that sometimes they see these 
walrus dogs, and that their walrus hunters are very much afraid of 
them ; they also informed me that on one occasion a walrus dog attacked 
an umiak full of people and killed them all. 

The bones of the mammoth which are found on the coast country of 
Bering sea and in the adjacent interior are said to belong to an animal 
known as the Jct4ng'-u-wu1c {Ico guWpxik of the Yukon). The creature 
is claimed to live under ground, where it burrows from place to phice, 
and w^hen by accident one of them comes to the surface, so that even 
the tip of its nose appears above ground and breathes the air, it dies 
at once. This explains the fact that the bones of these animals are 
nearly always found partly buried in the earth. The Eskimo say that 
these animals belong to the under world and for that reason the air of 
the outer world is fatal to them. 

Ko'-gat are the iunghat of lonely lakes; they are semihuman in form 
and kill or steal the shade of any person found near their haunts. 
They have a loud, wailing cry and are much feared. 

The yu il are the shades of inanimate things and the elements and, 
according to the beliefs of these people, usually have curiously dis- 
torted, grotesque faces. 

The y\h(( is the essence or mystery which is believed to be 

present in or near a lake and when it goes away the lake dries up. 
These xju4t are believed to have the forms of men or women, and when 
visiting remote lakes people make food oficrings to them so that they 
may be i)ropitiated. 

the great worm. This animal, which figures in numerous 
tales, was shaped like an enormous worm or caterpillar. It lived in the 
days when animals were supposed to have the power of changing their 
fonn at will to that of human beings, and in the tales it is iiidiiierently 
a worm or a man. Among the carvings in ivory representing this crea- 
ture were several having the body shaped like a worm with a human 
face on the head. 

hmulM-phnil tlie sea weasel. The ^'orton sound i)eople 

described this as a long, weasel-shapo animal found in the sea. They 
say it has black fur like the shrew inouse with a white patch between 
its forelegs. This animal is also known among people living on the 
islands of Bering strait. There is no question that this myth has its 
origin in the sea otter, although the lattfT has been unknown in this 
region for a long period. Owing to its absence it has been invested 
with various supernatural traits, among which it is said to bring harm 
to lonely hunters when it finds them at sea. To this same animal may 
be ascribed also the hmwn' UnV-lak or i mxim' a rare 

animal said to be like a land ottei*, but which lives iu the sea and is 
taken by only the best hunters. 
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I mum* M-hvUi gdj sea fox. This is described as being similar in 
appearance to the red fox, but it is said to live far out at sea and is 
very fierce, often attacking and killing hunters. 

Kdlc-wktin' u gh^t Mg-n lu^-niJc. The killer whale {^kh*4ut) is undoubt- 
edly the original of this mythic creature. It is described as being simi- 
lar in form to the killer whale and 
is credited with the power of 
changing at will to a wolf; after 
roaming about over the land it 
may return to the sea and again 
become a whale. While in the 

Fig. animal in a ^olf form it 18 knOWU by the aboVC 

name, and the Eskimo say they 
know that this change takes place as they have seen wolf tracks lead- 
ing to the edge of the sea ice and ending at the water, or beginning at 
the edge of tlie water and loading to the shore. This of course results 
from the breaking away of a portion of the ice on which the wolf tracks 
had been. These animals are said to be very fierce and to kill men. 
The same power of changing its form is sometimes credited to the white 
whale, which interchanges form with the reindeer, as shown in the 
drawing, reproduced in figure 154, on the bottom of a wooden tray from 
south of the Yukon mouth. This belief is prevalent among all the 
Eskimo along the shore of Bering sea. 

A strange, crocodile-like animal, known aspaV-m^-yw/c, is painted on 
the sides of umiaks and on the inside of wooden dishes (see figures 
155, 15(i) by natives along lower Yu- 
kon and Kuskokwim rivers. A mask 
(plate xcv, 3) from the tundra south 
of the Yukon mouth has this animal 
drawn down each side of the face. 

According to the traditions of the peo- 
ple in this district the climate in an- 
cient times was very much warmer 
than at present and the winters were 
shorter. In those days the mythic 
animals referred to were abundant in 
the swampy country between the two 
livers, being more common near the 
Kuskokwim, where the climate was 
more temperate than on the Yukon, 

In those days the waterfowl and other birds came back from the 
south in February and the snow melted during that month and the 
water ran into the passages of houses as it does now in April. At 
that time the pdl-rai yuk lived in lakes, creeks, and marshes, where it 
killed men and animals for food. Several of the lower Yukon Eskimo 
recounted the killing of the last one by a hunter whose wife the beast 



Pig. 155— Drawing of the pdhmi yilk in a 
wooden tray (i). 
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had caught and devoured while she was getting water from the lake. 
In the tale of the creation by the Raven, as the latter and the First 
Man were traveling in the Skyland, the Raven cautioned his com- 
panion not to drink from the lakes which Avere passed, because in them 
Avere animals he had made that would seize and destroy any one Avho 
ventured near. These were the pttlrm-ytih 

In the drawings of this animal on umiaks, at intervals along the 
body are open spaces, inside which are represented parts of a human 
body, showing the belief in its having eaten such food. It Avas said to 
live in the water, where it lay hidden among the grass, whence it sud- 
denly rushed to seize a person on the bank or to attack kaiaks when 
crossing its haunts. 

The carious likeness of these animals to the alligator, as shown in 
the accounts of its habits and in drawings representing it, is very 
remarkable. Nearly all of the umiaks in the country of the lower 
Yukon and to the southward have a picture of this animal drawn along 
the entire length on each side of the boat, with the head near the bow, 
and the figure is common also on wooden dishes in that region. It 
appears to be a local myth, and can scarcely have been brought to these 
people since the advent of the Avliites. The country where this myth 
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is most prevalent is one of the least visited of any along the coast of 
Bering sea. The accompanying lignre 156 represents n model of an 
umiak from the lower Yukon, with the animal drawn along tlie sides. 

In one of the Haven tales a large beast is described as having been 
seen liaunting a dry lake bed overgrown with tall grass while Raven 
and First Man were journeying in the sky land. It is said to have 
rested by lying down on tiie tips of the growing grass, without bend- 
ing the stems. When this animal was killed by the Sky people it was 
necessary for them first to place logs under it, for when dead it became 
so heavy that it would sink into the ground as will a lean seal in water. 
It is described a.s liaving a long bead and six legs, the hind legs nnusu- 
ally large and the fore ones short, with the small middle pair hanging 
from the belly. A fine, thick fur, like that on the shrew-mouse, is said 
to grow all over its body and is thickest about the feet. On the hack 
of the head are a pair of thick, short horms, which extend forward and 
outward and then curve back at the points. The animal has small 
eyes and is very dark colored. This undoubtedly refers to the muskox, 
which has been extinct for ages in the region where these people live. 

Tm-mt-uk' puk, the great eagle (Thunderbird). This is described as 
an enormous eagle whicb varies in its habits according to locality. 
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The i)eople of Bering strait said that it preys upon right whales. On 
a spear-rest used in the bow of au nnuak (plate cvia) are etched 
four of these birds, two upon each side. On one side the bij^s are 
•represented as having their claws in the backs of the whales, which 

they are carrying away; on 
the other side the birds are 
represented as not yet hav- 
ing seized their prey. 

Ou the shore of Norton 
soand the ttii-mi-Ak'-pHk is 
said tocatch either whalesor 
reindeer, and aloiigtholower 

157— Trory carvlngoffl composite auimal (}). Yukon it WUS rejlOrted tO 

prey upon people and rein- 
deer. Among the tales herein recorded is one from the lower Yukon 
de.scribing the last pair of these birds which were believed to have lived 
tliero. In that district the top of a mountain below Ikogmut was 
TTointed out as one ou which these birds were said to have nested. 

Plate ovii h shows a handsomely etched ivory pli>estem from Norton 
sound. The side represented in the illustration has several groups of 
human figures. There is also a kashim with men dancing inside to the 
music of a drum; others are entering through the summer passage- 
way above ground, and other.s on the roof. Next is a man with a bow 
and arrow shooting another who holds a spear upraised. The next is 
a representation of the Thunderbird seizing a reindeer, followed by the 
figure of the huge man -worm, or ti-sUkU-pAk, that figures iu Eskimo 
mythology. Otlier le.ss important figures are also etched on this sur- 
face, as is shown in the illustration. 

The small sculpin, which is very common along the rocky shore of 
Norton sound, is called the rainmaker, and the Eskimo say it will cause 
heavy rain if a person takes one of them in his hand. 

bmull fragments of i^uartz crystal aic said to be the centers of masses 
of ice tliat have frozen harder than usual, so that the cores have turned 
to stone. These are prized as amulets. ^ 

I was told by a fur trader who was fa- 
miliar with the Nnnivuk islanders that 
the latter claim descent from a dog. 

k igure 15 from Gape Darby, on the pig. iss — ivory carvingrcpTewentiuKtit© 
northern shore of Norton sound, is au man- worm (fuiisixo, 

ivory carving 3^ inches long, representing the liead and shoulders of a 
white bear and the bodj- of a seal. The bear has in its mouth an object 
wliicli projects ujmn either side and is grasped by the paws. This is a 
well-made carving, and is pierced longitudinally through the under 
snrface for the passage of a cord. It was used as a handle for drag- 
ging seals and other heavy bodies over the ice and represents one of 
the mythic animals of the i)eople on the shore of Bering straic. 





t^-IVORY PIPESTEM WITH ETCHED FIGURES OF THE MAN-WORM AND THE THUNDERBIRD 
OBJECTS ETCHED WITH MYTHOLOGIC FIGURES 
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Figure 158, from Cape Vancouver, is a carving of walrus ivory, repre- 
senting a worm-like body encircled by incised rings to represent the 
segments, wliicli are colored alternately green and red. On the front 
end of the body is represented a semihiiman lace, below which project 
two paws with four fingers or toes. The carving tapers toward the tail, 
which is narrow and somewhat flattened, with a hole pierced through 
for the admission of a cord. This object was used as a pendant on a 

womaii^s belt, and represents the 
man worm which appears in nu- 
merous tales of these x)eople. 

Fig. 159-Ivory carvinjj of a wytliic animal (fuU Fi<rure 150. from Caoe VaU- 

Hize). ^ . 

couver, is a handsome little ivory 
carving reiiresenting the figure of a seal with the mouth of a lamprey; 
the middle of the body is carved into two joined links. This represents 
one of the numerous mythic animals supposed to inhabit the sea. 

Figure 100, from Sledge island, is an ivory cord handle representing 
one of the mythic animals believed to inhabit the sea and to be half 
white bear and half whale. 




Fig. lOO—Ivory droif IhumIIo rvj>re»eiithi<; a compoHito niiininl (H). 


Figure 161 shows a cord handle of ivory from Sledge island. It is 
carved to represent a mythic? creature, half seal and half human, that 
the Eskimo of Norton sound and Bering strait claim exists in the sea. 
They are said to be eauglit in nets or killed by hunters at times, and 
wlien this happens the one who is responsible for it is presumed to suf- 
fer many misfortunes. 

Figure 162, from Sledge island, is an ivory handle for a whale float. 
One end represents a sealhead, and the other the head of one of the 
mermaid-like beings said 
to live in the sea and to 
have the head and shoul- 
ders of a human being, the 
remainder of the animal 
being 1 i ke a seal. pio. 161 — ivory carving of a mermaiiMlko creatnm (in ) . 

Figure 103, from Kush- 

uuuk, is a carving of wood three inches in length. It rex>resent8 the 
body of a seal with the head and neck of a human being. Upon the 
shoulders incised lines represent hands and arms; a seal claw is set in 
the lower part of the breast and curved downward and back. This 
object represents a mythic animal supposed to live in the sea, and is 
without definite use. It shows a mermaid-like creature, half human 
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ami half seiil, described as having the upper part of the body cov- 
ered with white skin, with long hair on the head, and the legs replaced 

by a seaPs body. It is a mythic 
cal conception comraon among 
the western Eskimo. 

Figure 164, from Cape Van- 
couver, is a carving an inch and 
three-quarters long, representing 

I'lrj. lUL'— ivory tifujt Jiiinti Jo with rnermfii(l-Iilce * 07 i . ® 

iiguro a walrus. On the breast is a 

human face, inclosed within the 
front iiippers and looking forward, intended to represent the features 
of the walrus inua. The body is ornamented with concentric circles 




Fio. 163— Carving repreaenting a niennaid-like Fio. 164— Ivory caning showing the face 

eroataro (J). of a walrus inua (full size) . 


with central dots, made by filling round lioles in the ivory with 
wooden iiliigs. The general execution of this carving is very good, 
the shape of the walrus, including the tusks, 
nostrils, and small sunken dots about the 
nmz/Ie, representing bristles, being well re- 
produced. 

All ivory carving (number 43717), three 
indies in length, from Niinivak island, rep- 
resents a seal’s body with a man’s head and 
neck. It is iiierced crosswise through the 
shoulders for the passage of a cord, and is 
used as a lasteiier for a woman’s belt. This 
represents one of the composite animals 
which figure in the mythology of this region. 

A carving, from Sledge island in Bering 
strait (number 45236), represents a seal’s 
body with a semihuman face. It is pierced 
lengthwise along the lower side for the pas- 
sage of a cord, is used for the same purpose 
as the specimen last described, and, like it, 
illustrates a mythic animal. 

Another carving (figure 1.35), from the 
nortliern shore of Norton sound, is inches 
ill length, made from mammoth ivory, and 

represents a white bear carrying uimn its back the extended figure of 
a man lying face downward with his head over the animal’s hips and 
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grasping it about tbe haunches. It ia a spirited carving, illustrating 
an incident iu one of the Eskimo tales. 

Figure 165 is copied from a figure painted on the bottom of a wooden 
tray (number 38642) obtained at Nulukhtulogumut, and represents a 
mythical creature described in the tales of that region. 

Ill the Raven tale are described reindeer which came from the sky 
and which had teeth like dogs. These are said still to exist, but are 
invisible except to shamans, who see them on the plains and describe 
them as having a large hole through the body, back of the shoulders. 
People supposed to be gifted with clairvoyant powers sometimes see 
and shoot at them, believing them to be like other deer, but no ordi- 
nary weapon can kill them, (/arvings of these animals were seen among 
the i>eople south of the Yukon mouth. 

In the far north there are said to be men having tails and two faces — 
one in front and one behind. 

CONCEPTION OP NATURAL PHENOMENA 

The aurora is believed to be a group of boys playing football, some- 
times using a walrus skull as the ball. The swaying movement of the 
lights back and forth represents the struggles of the players. When 
the light fades away the I^skimo utter a low whistle, which they say 
will call the boys back. 

The galaxy is said to be the track made by Raven’s snowshoes when 
he walked across the sky during one of his journeys while creating the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

The Pleiades are called the “ Little foxes,” and are said to be a litter 
of fox cubs. 

The stars of Orion’s belt are called the ‘"Great stretchers,” being 
regarded as posts on which rawhide lines are being stretched. 

The vertical bar in a i>arhelion is called the “ Sun’s walking stick,” 
and shooting stars are termed star dung. 

Sirius is the “Moon-dog,” which makes high winds when it is near 
the moon. 


TRADITIONAL SHOWERS OP ASHES 

The Eskimo have various traditions of occurrences long past. One 
very old woman on the lower Yukon told me she had heard related by 
old people when she was a girl that showers of matter like ashes fell 
there very long ago. The first shower of ashes she heard of was quite 
deep, killing fish in the rivers and causing the death of many people 
by starvation. 

At St Michael an old man related that before the Russians came to 
the country he knew of one fall of a strange substance like ashes 
which covered the ground like a slight fall of snow and adhered to what- 
ever it fell upon so that when rubbed off from wood it left a ixilished 
18 ETH 29 
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appearance. This man said that such showers were known to have 
taken place at widely distant intervals and that people were very much 
frightened by them. After one occurred they saved all the bones and 
scraps of food, even the skins of animals, after removing the hair, in 
order to forestall the expected famine. During the cold months of 
winter following one of these occurrences the people ate every scrap, 
saving the dried fish and better food for spring, when they feared 
another fall might take place. 

Tliese accounts undoubtedly refer to falls of volcanic ashes from 
eruptions taking place in the Aleutian islands and other points in this 
region, and are interesting as showing the manner in which occurrences 
of this kind are treasured in the memories of these people. 

ANIMAL S\'Ml!OI.ISM 

When the first foxes caught in fall are lean the old men predict a hard 
winter, and if the white geese commence to fly southward early in 
autumn an early winter is expected to follow. 

The names of birds and other forms of animal life used among these 
people are frequently very expressive, as for instance, the term applied 
to the emperor goose, which means “the hooded one,” and the name for 
the grass snipe {Tringa maculata), called “the walrus talker” from its 
booming note, which is similar to that of the walrus. 

FOLK TATJE8 

SOOl’K OP ALASKAN FOLKLORE 

The following legends are from various localities. The name of the 
phice whence each was obtained is given at the beginning of each tale. 
The Alaskan Eskimo possess an almost endless number of tales and 
legends, which express in many details their religious beliefs and con- 
vey in an interesting form an idea of their ancient customs and modes 
of thought. In a suction treating of their mythology are give notes on 
the supernatural animals and other beings which are mentioned in the 
legends. 

These tales are best known by certain old men who entertain their 
fellow-villagers by repeating them before the assembled people in the 
kashim. The liaven legends form a series of culture myths, and are 
especially impular as accounting for the existence of all things. These 
have a widely-extended distribution, and I know personally of their 
existence among the people from Kotzebue sound southward around 
Bering strait to the mouth of Kuskokwim river. The Kaven myth also 
exists on the Asiatic shore of Bering strait. At Plover bay, Siberia, 
there was seen a boy 10 or 12 years of age who had the raven totem 
tattooed on his forehead (figure 115). 

Siiecial attention is invited to this series of legends, which are so 
similar in character to Raven legends existing among the Tbnket of 
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Bootbeastern Alaska. These tales apparently have a common sonrcO. 
The Thnnderbird of the Tlinket also appears in the mythology of the 
Eskimo, at least as far north as Bering strait. 

Young men who have an aptitude for learning tales become narrators 
and repeat them verbatim, even with the accompanying inflections of 
the voice and gestures. On lower Kuskokwim river and the adjacent 
district toward the Yukon month, some of the important tales are given 
by two men, who sit cross-legged near together and facing each other; 
one is the narrator and the other holds a bundle of small sticks in one 
hand. The tale proceeds and at certain imiuts one of these sticks is 
placed on the door between them, forming a sort of chapter mark. If the 
narrator is at fault he is prompted by his companion. Some of the tales 
are long, occupying several successive evenings in their recital. The 
narrators are very careful tt> repeat them in a certain set phraseology, 
with repetitious in definitely determined places. When an error is 
made it is common for the narrator to go biick and repeat from some 
irrominent incident. The voice is intoned to imitate the different char- 
acters in a more or loss dramatic manner, and with the gestures makes 
a very effective recital. The listeners are quiet and attentive, and at 
certain incidents express by a word or two their feelings of surprise or 
satisfaction. These tales are heard with ideasure over and over again, 
forming the unwritten lore upon which they draw for entertainment 
during the long winter evenings. During a sledge journey to the 
mouth of Kuskokwim river in 1879 I was kept awake several nights 
by young men lying in the kashini repeating for hours the tales they 
were memorizing, although the other Eskimo slept through it all with 
perfect indifference. 

In addition to the more important tales, which are the property of 
the men, there are many children’s stories, which the wotneu relate, 
frequently entertaining each other as well as the children; these are 
short, simple stories and are looked upon as belonging peculiarly to 
the women. An example of these is the tale of the Raven and the 
Marmot. 

A collection of tales from the shore of Bering strait would undoubt- 
edly give valuable insight into the intercourse formerly held with the 
Asiatic shore, the tale Ak'-elM-cM'-giilc being an example in point. An 
old man related this tale, at the same time drawing a map showing the 
course taken by the brothers to Cape Prince of WtUes and across the 
strait to East cape, Siberia, and southward along that coast until they 
found their sister; the villages were all marked and named, and 
the map, though rude, gave a good idea of the coastlines and islands. 

The tales of these people seem to have «>riginated largely from cer- 
tain distinct sources; there are fades of hunting and adventure, includ- 
ing voyages and incidents of the ordinary life of the i)eople which may 
start from someone who recounts an episode in his life in a pleasing 
manner, so that it is taken up and repeated, with various additions. 
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liuiinly of a snpernataral character, aud finally becomes fixed in the 
tribal folklore. 

Another class is made up and recounted by the shamans, or medi- 
cine-men, always dealing with snpernatnral powers and beings, and 
are intended to increase the pnblic regard for them and their ability to 
deal with the shades that are believed to exist everywnere, through 
the propitiation of which the public and private welfare is secured. 
Many of their festivals have undoubtedly originated from tales told by 
the shamans regarding visions seen and instructions said to have been 
obtained from 8ux>ernatoral beings, while asleep or in a trance. One 
such tale is that of the Ynguh festival of the lower Yukon. 

FLOOD LEGENDS FEOM ST HIOHAEL 

The Norton sound Eskimo have a legend that in the first days the 
earth was flooded except a very high mountain in the middle. The 
water came up from the sea and covered all the land except the top 
of this mountain ; only a few animals were saved, which escaped by 
going up the mountain side. A few jMiople escaped by going into an 
umiak and subsisting on the fish they caught until the water subsided. 
Finally, as the waters lowered, the people who were saved went to live 
ui»on the mountains, eventually descending to the coast; the animals 
also came down and replenished the earth with their kind. During the 
flood the waves and currents cut the surface of the land into hollows 
and ridges, and then, as the water receded, it ran back into the sea, 
leaving the mountains and valleys as they are today. Legends very 
similar to this are widely spread among other Eskimo on the coast of 
Bering sea. 


TALES OF THE EAVEN (TU-LU-KAU'-otyK) 

THK CRKATION 
(From Kigiktauik) 

The following was related by an old Unalit man living at Kigik- 
tauik, who learned it, when he was a boy, from an old man. Fragments 
and versions of the same tale were found among the Eskimo from the 
Arctic coast to the banks of Kuskokwim river. The last portion of 
this series of legends, describing the recovery of the light by Raven, 
was repeated by Eskimo from Kotzebue sound, Norton bay, and Kus- 
kokwim and Yukon rivers. 

My narrator said that the old man from whom he learned it came 
from Bering strait, and that always, when he finished the tales on the 
third evening, he would pour a cup of water on the floor and say : 
‘<Driuk well, spirits of those of whom I have told.’> 

It was in the time when there were no people on the earth plain. 
During four days the first man lay coiled up in the pod of a beach-pea 
(i, ^mritiymis). On the fifth day be stretched out his feet and burst 
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the pod, falling to the ground, ■where he stood up, a full-grown 
man. He looked about him, and then mo'ved his hands and arms, his 
neck and legs, and examined himself curiously. Looking back, he saw 
the pod from which he had fallen, still hanging to the vine, with a hole 
in the lower end, out of which he had dropped. Then he looked about 
him again and saw that he was getting farther away from his starting 
place, and that the ground moved up and down under his feet and 
seemed very soft. After a while he had an unpleasant feeling in his 
stomach, and he stooped down to take some water into bis month from 
a small pool at his feet. The water ran down into his stomach and he 
felt better. When he looked up again he saw approaching, with a 
waving motion, a dark object which came on until just in front of 
him, when it stopped, and, standing on the ground, looked at him. 
This was a raven, and, as soon as it stopped, it raised one of its 
wings, pushed up its beak, like a mask, to the top of its head, and 
changed at once into a man. Before he raised his mask Raven had 
stared at the man, and after it was raisea he stared more than ever, 
moving about from side to side to obtain a better view. At last he 
said: “What are you? Whence did you come? I have never seen 
anything like you.'’ Then Raven looked at Man, and was still more 
surprised to find that this strange new being was so much like himself 
in shape. 

Then be told Man to walk away a few 8tei)8, and in astonishment 
exclaimed again ; “ Whence did you come ? 1 have never seen anything 
like you before.” To this Man replied: “Icame from the pea-pod.” 
And he pointed to the plant from which he came. “Ah !” exclaimed 
Raven, “I made that vine, but did not know that anything like you 
would ever come from it. Come with me to the high ground over there ; 
this ground 1 made later, and it is still soft and thin, but it is thicker 
and harder there.” 

In a short time they came to the higher land, which was firm under 
their feet. Then Raven asked Man if he had eaten anything. The 
latter answered that he had taken some soft stuff into him at one of 
the pools. “Ah!” said Raven, “you drank some water. Now wait 
for me here.” 

Theu he drew down the mask over his face, changing again into a 
bird, and flew far up into the sky where he disappeared. Man waited 
where he had been left until the fourth day, when Raven returned, 
bringing four berries in his claws. Pushing up his mask. Raven became 
a man again and held out two salmonberries and two heathberries, 
saying, “Here is what I have made for you to eat. I also wish them 
to be plentiful over the earth. Now oat them.” Man took the berries 
and placed them in his mouth one after the other and they satisfied 
his hunger, which had made him feel uncomfortable. Raven then led 
Man to a small creek near by and left him while he went to the water’s 
edge and molded a couple of pieces of clay into the form of a pair of 
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mountain sheep, which he held in his hand, and when they became dry 
he called Man to show him what he had done. Man thought they were 
very pretty, and Baven told him to close his eyes. As soon as Man’s 
eyes were closed Raven drew down his mask and waved his wings 
four times over the images, when they became endowed witli life and 
bounded away as full-grown mountain sheep. Raven then raised his 
mask and told Man to look. When Man saw the sheep moving away, 
full of life, he cried out with pleasure. Seeing how pleased Man was. 
Raven said, “If these animals are numerous, perhaps people will wish 
very much to get them.” And Man said he thought they would. 
“Well,” said Raven, “it will be better for them to have their home 
among the high cliffs, so that every one can not kill them, and there 
only shall they be found.” 

Then Raven made two animals of clay which he endowed with lifh as 
before, but as they were dry only in spots when they were given life, 
they remained brown and white, and so originated the tame reindeer 
with mottled coat. Man thought these were very handsome, and 
Raven told him that they would be very scarce. In the same way a 
pair of wild reindeer were made and permitted to get dry and white 
only on their bellies, then they were given life; in consequence, to 
this day the belly of the wild reindeer is the only white part about it. 
Raven told Man that these animals would be very common, and people 
would kill many of them. 

“You will be very lonely by yourself,” said Baven. “I will make 
you a companion.” He then went to a spot some distance from where 
he had made the animals, and, looking now and then at Man, made an 
image very much like him. Then he fastened a lot of fine water grass 
on the back of the head for hair, and after the image had dried in his 
hands, he waived his wings over it as before and a beautiful young 
woman arose and stood beside Man. “There,” cried Baven, “is a com- 
panion for you,” aud he led them back to a small knoll near by. 

In those days there were no mountains far or near, and the sun never 
ceased shining brightly; no rain ever fell and no winds blew. When 
they came to the knoll. Raven showed the pair how to make a bed in 
the dry moss, and they slept there very warmly; Raven drew down his 
mask and slept near by in the form of a bird. Waking before the 
others. Raven went back to the creek and made a pair each of stickle- 
backs, graylings, and blacktish. When these were swimming about in 
the water, he called Man to see them. When the latter looked at them 
and saw the sticklebacks swim up the stream with a wriggling motion 
he was so surprised that he raised his hand suddenly and the fish 
darted away. Raven then showed him the graylings and told him that 
they would be found in clear mountain streams, while the sticklebacks 
would live along the seacoast and that both would bo good for food. 
Next the shrew-mouse was made, Baven saying that it would not be 
good for food but would enliven the ground and prevent it firom seeming 
barren and cheerless. 
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In this way Raven continned for several days making birds, flsbes, 
and animals, showing them to Man, and explaining tlieir uses. 

After this he flew away to the sky and was gone four days, Avhen 
he returned, bringing back a saioioti for the use of Man. Looking 
about he saw that the ponds and lakes were silent and lonely, so he 
created many water insects upon their surfaces, and from the same 
clay he made the beaver and the muskrat to frequent their borders. 
Then, also, were made flies, mosquitoes, and various other land and 
water insects, it being explained to Man that these were made to 
enliven and make cheerful the earth. At that time the mosquito was 
like the house-fly in its habits and did not bite as it does now. 

Man was shown the muskrat and told to take its skin for clothing. 
He was also told that the beavers would live along the streams and 
build strong houses and that he must follow their example, and like- 
wise that the beavers would be very cunning and only good hunters 
would be able to take them. 

At this time the woman gave birth to a child, and Raven directed 
Man how to feed and care for it, telling him that it would grow into a 
man like himself. As soon as the child was born, Raven and Man took 
it to a creek, rubbed it over with clay, and then returned with it to his 
stopping place on the knoll. The next morning the child was running 
about pulling up grass and other plants which Raven had caused to 
grow near by; on the third day the child became a full-grown man. 

After this Raven thought that if he did not create something to 
make men afraid they would destroy everything he had made to 
inhabit the earth. Then he went to a creek near by, where he formed 
a bear and gave it life, Juinpiug to one side (luickly as the bear stood 
up and looked fiercely about. Man was then called and told that the 
bear would be very fierce and would tear him to pieces if he disturbed 
it. Then were made different kinds of seals, and their names and habits 
were explained to man. Raven also taught Man to make rawhide lines 
from sealskin, and snares for deer, but cautioned him to wait until the 
deer were abundant before he snare<l any of them. 

In time the woman was with child again, and Raven said it would 
be a girl and they must rub her over with clay as soon as she was 
born, and that after she was grown she must marry her brother. Then 
Raven went away to the place of the pea vine, where the first man was 
found. While he was gone a girl was born and the pair did as they 
were told, and the next day the girl walked about. On the third day 
she became a full-grown woman, and was married to the young man as 
directed by Raven, in order that the earth might be peopled more 
rapidly. 

When Raven reached the pea vine he found three other men had 
just fallen from the pea pod that gave the first one. These men, like 
the first, were looking about them in wonder, and Raven led them away 
in an opposite direction from that in which he had taken the first man, 
afterward bringing them to firm land close to the sea. Here they 
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stopped, and Baven remained with them a long time, teaching them 
how to live. He taught them how to make a fire di-ill and bow from a 
piece of dry wood and a cord, taking the wood from the bashes and 
small trees he had caused to grow in hollows and sheltered xdaces on 
the hillside. He made for each of the men a wife, and also made 
many xdauts and birds such as frequent the seacoast, bat fewer kinds 
than he bad made in the land where the first man lived. He taught 
the men to make bows and arrows, spears, nets, and all the imi>le- 
ments of tbe chase and how to use them; also how to capture the seals 
which had now become plentiful in tbe sea. After he had taught them 
bow to make kaiaks, he showed them how to build houses of drift logs 
and bushes covered with earth. Now the three wives of the last men 
were all x)regnaut, and Haven went back to the first man, where he 
found tbe children were married ; then be told Man about all be had 
done for tbe people on tbe seacoast. Looking about here he thought the 
earth seemed bare; so, while the others slei)t, he caused birch, spruce, 
and cottonwood trees to sirring up in low places, and then awoke the 
X>^ox)le, who were much pleased at seeing the trees. After this they 
were taught how to make fire with tbe fire drill and to x)lace the spark 
of tinder in a bunch of dry grass and wave it about until it blazed, 
then to place dry wood ux>on it. They were shown how to roast fish on 
a stick, to make fish traps of sxilints and willow bark, to dry salmon 
for winter use, and to make houses. 

Haven then .went back to tbe coast men again. When he had gone 
Man and his son went down to the sea and the son caught a seal which 
they tried to kill with their hands but could not, until, finally, tbe son 
killed it by a blow with his fist. Then the father took ofit' its skin with 
his hands alone and made it into lines which they dried. With these 
lines they set snares in tbe woods for reindeer. When they went to look 
at these the next morning, they found tbe cords bitten in two and the 
snares gone, for in those days reindeer had sharx) teeth like dogs. 
After thinking for a time the young man made a deep bole in the deer 
trail and hung in it a heavy stone fastened to the snare so that when 
it caught a deer the stone would slip down into the hole, drag tbe deer’s 
neck down to tbe ground, and hold it fast. The next morning when 
they returned they found a deer entangled in tbe snare. Taking it 
out they killed and skinned it, carrying tbe skin home for a bed ; some 
of the flesh was roasted on tbe fire and found to be very good to eat. 

One day Man went out seal hunting along the seashore. He saw 
many seals, but in each case after he had crept carefully up they would 
tumble into the water before he could get to them, until only one was 
left on the rocks; Man crept up to it more carefully than before, but it 
also eseaxmd. Then he stood up and his breast seemed full of a strange 
feeling, and the water began to run in drops from his eyes and down 
his face. He put up his hand and caught some of the drops to look at 
them and found that they were really water; then, without any wish 
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on Lis }>Ert, loud cries began to break from biiu and tbe tears ran dowa 
Lis face as Le went Lome. When Lis son saw him coming, he called to 
his wife and mother to see Man coming along making such a strange 
noise; when he reached them they were still more surprised to see water 
running down his face. After he told them the story of his disappoint- 
ment they were all stricken with the same strange ailment and began to 
wail with him, and in this way people first learned how to cry. After 
this the son killed another seal and they made more deer snares from 
its hide. 

When the deer caught this time was brought home, Man told his peo- 
ple to take a splint bone from its foreleg and to drill a hole in tbe large 
end. Into this they put some strands of sinew from the deer and sewed 
skins upon their bodies to keep themselves warm when winter came; 
for Itaven had told them to do this, so that the firesh deerskins dried 
uiHui them. Man then showed his sou how to make bows and arrows 
and to tip the latter with points of horn for killing deer; with them 
the son killed his first deer. After he had cut up this deer he placed 
its fat on a bush and then fell asleep; when he awoke he was very 
angry to find that mosquitoes had eaten all of it. Until this time 
mosquitoes had never bitten ])eople, but Man scolded them for what 
they had done and said, “ Never eat meat again, but eat men,” and 
since that day mosquitoes have always bitten people. 

Where the first man lived there had now grown a large village, for 
the people did everything as Raven directed them, and as soon as a 
child was born it was rubbed with clay and so caused to grow to its 
full stature in three days. One day Raven came back and sat by Man, 
and they talked of many things. Man asked Raven about the land he 
had made in the sky. Raven said that he had made a fine land there, 
whereupon Man asked to be taken to see it. This was agreed to and 
they started toward the sky where they arrived in a short time. There 
Man found himself in a beautiful country with a very much better 
climate than that on earth ; but the people who lived there were very 
small. Their heads reivched only to his thigh when they stood beside 
him. Man looked about as they journeyed and saw many strange 
animals ; also that the country was much finer than the one he had left. 
Raven told him that this laud, with its people and animals, was the 
first he had made. 

The people living here wore handsomely mmle fhr clothing, worked 
in ornamental patterns, such as people now wear on earth ; for Man, on 
his return, showed his i>eople how to make clothes in this manner, and 
the patterns have been retained ever since. After a time they came to 
a large kashim, and went in; a very old man, the first made by Raven 
in the sky land, came out from his place of honor at the head of the room, 
opposite the door, and welcomed them, telling the people to bring food 
for the guest from the lower lajid, who w-as his friend. Then boiled 
flesh of a kind which Man had never eaten before was brought to him. 
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Baven told him that it was ftom the moantain sheep and the tame rein- 
deer. After Man had eaten Itaven led him on again to show him other 
things which he had made, and told him not to try to drink from any of 
the lakes they might pass, for in them he had made animals that would 
seize and destroy him if he went near. 

On the way they came to a dry lake bed in which tall grass was 
growing thickly. Lying upon the very tips of this grass, which did not 
bend under its weight, was a large, strange-looking animal, with a long 
head and six legs. The two hind-legs were unusually large; the fore- 
legs were short, and a small pair extended down from the belly. All 
over the animal’s body grew line, thick hair, like that on the shrew- 
mouse, but it was longer about the feet. Prom the back of the head 
grew a pair of thick, short horns, which extended forward and curved 
back at the tips. The animal had small eyes and was of very dark 
color or blackish. 

Eaven told Man that when people wished to kill one of these animals 
they first placed logs on the ground under them, for, if they did not, the 
animal would sink into the earth when he fell and be lost. In order to 
kill one of them many people were needed, and when the animal fell on 
the logs other logs must be thrown over it and held down, while two 
men took large clubs and beat in its skull between the eyes. 

Next they came to a round hole in the sky, around the border of 
which grew a ring of short grass, glowing like fire. This, Baven 
said, was a star called the Moon-dog (l-gM-lum M-mukh'-tl). The tops 
of the grass bordering the hole were gone, and Eaven said that his 
mother had taken some, and he had taken the rest to make the first fire 
on earth. He added that he had tried to make some of this same kind 
of grass on the earth but could not. 

Man was now told to close his eyes and he would be taken to another 
plants. Baven took him upon his wings and, dropping through the star 
hole, they floated down for a long time, until at last they entered some- 
thing that seemed to resist their course. Finally they stopped, and 
Baven said they were standing at the bottom of the sea. Man breathed 
quite easily there, and Eaven told him that the foggy appearance was 
caused by the water. He said, “ I will make some new kinds of ani- 
mals here; but you must not walk about; you must lie down, and if 
you become tired you may turn over upon the other side.” 

Eaven then left Man lying on one side, where he rested for a long 
time; finally he awoke, but felt very tired, so he tried to turn over, but 
could not. Then Man thought, “I wish I could turn over;” and in a 
moment he turned without effort. As he did this he was surprised to 
see that his body had become covered with long, white hairs and that 
his fingers had become long claws, but he quickly fell asleep again. He 
awoke, and turned over and fell asleep three times more. When he 
awoke the fourth time Eaven stood beside him and said, “I have 
changed you into a white bear. How do you like it!” Man tried to 
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answer, but could not make a sound until the Raven waved his uia^ie 
wing over him, when he replied that he did not like it, for he would have 
to live on the sea while his sou would be on the shore, and he would 
feel badly. Then Raven made a stroke with his wings and the bearskin 
fell from Man and lay empty at one side while he sat up in his original 
form. Then Raven took one of his tail-feathers, placing it inside the 
bearskin for a spine, and, after waving his wing over it, a white bear 
arose. Then they passed on, and ever since white bears have been 
found on the frozen sea. 

Raven asked Man how many times he had turned over, and he 
answered, “four.” “ That was four years,” said Raven, “for you slept 
there just four years.” They had gone only a short distance beyond 
this, when they saw a small animal like a shrew-mouse; this was a 
wVM gho^-yuk, It is like the shrew that lives on the land, but this one 
always lives at sea on the ice. When it sees a man it darts at him, and, 
entering the toe of his boot, crawls all over his body, after which, if ho 
keeps perfectly quiet, it will leave him unharmed and the man will 
become a successful hunter. In case the man moves even a finger 
while this animal is on him, it instantly burrows into his flesh and 
goes directly to his heart, causing death. 

Tlieri Raven made the a large, slimy, leathery-skin animal, 

with four long, wide-spreading arms. This is a fierce animal, living 
in the sea, which wraps its arms about a man or a kaiak and drags 
them under the water; if the man tries to escape from it by leaving bis 
kaiak and getting on the ice it will dart underneath, breaking the ice 
beneath his feet, and even pursuing him on shore by burrowing through 
the earth as easily as it swims in the water, so that no one can escape 
from it when it once pursues him. 

Beyond this, they saw two large dark-colored animals, around which 
swam a smaller one. Raven hurried forward and sat upon the head of 
the smaller animal, and it became quiet. When Man drew near, Raven 
showed him two walrus, and said that the animal upon whose head he 
was borne was a walrus dog {as t-wu'-gumJct-mukh'-ti), This animal, 
be said, would always go with large herds of walrus and would kill 
people. It was long and rather slender, covered with black scales 
which were not too hard to be pierced by a spear. Its head and teeth 
were somewhat like those of a dog; it had four legs and a long, round 
tail covered vith scales like those on the body; with a stroke of this 
tail it could kill a man. 

Some whales and grampus were seen next. Raven told Man that 
only good hunters could kill them, and that when one was killed an 
entire village could feast. Then they saw the l-wwm' ka'^bvi d-gd, or sea 
fox, an animal very much like the red fox, except that it lives in the 
sea and is so fierce that it kills men. Ifear this were two Imum^ tml'- 
Teak or Unum' pikh-tAkW-cM^ the sea otter, which is like the land otter, 
but has much finer fur, tipped with white, and is very scarce, only the 
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best hunters being able to capture it. They passed many kinds of fish 
and then the shore rose before them, and overhead could be seen the 
ripples on the surface of the water. ‘‘Close your eyes, and hold fast 
to me,’’ said Baven. As soon as he had done this, Man found himself 
standing on the shore near his home, and was very much astonished to 
see a large village where he had left only a few huts; his wife had 
become very old and his son was an old man. The i)eople saw him and 
welcomed him back, making him their headman; he was given the 
place of honor in the kashim, and there told the people what he had 
seen and taught the young men many things. The villagers would 
have giveu Baven a seat by the old man in the place of honor, but he 
refused it and chose a seat with the humble people near the entrance. 

After a time the old man began to wish to see the fine sky land 
again, but his people tried to induce him to stay with them. He told 
his children that they must not feel badly at his absence, and then, in 
company with Baven, he returned to the sky laud. The dwarf people 
welcomed them, and they lived there for a long time, until the villagers 
on the earth had become very numerous and killed a great many ani- 
mals. This angered Man and Baven so much that one night they took 
a long line and a grass basket with which they descended to the earth. 
Baven caught ten reindeer, which he put into the basket with the old 
man ; then one end of the cord was fastened to the basket and Baven 
returned to the sky, drawing it up after him. The next evening they 
took the reindeer and went down close to Man’s village; the deer were 
then told to break down the first house they came to and destroy the 
people, for men were becoming too numerous. The reindeer did as 
they were told and ate up the people with their sharp, wolf-like teeth, 
after which they returned to the sky; the next night they came back 
and destroyed another house with its people in the same manner. The 
villagers had now become much frightened and covered the third house 
with a mixture of deer fat and berries. When the reindeer tried to 
destroy this house they filled their mouths with the fat and sour 
berries, which caused them to run oft', shaking their heads so violently 
that all their long, sharp teeth fell out. Afterward small teeth, such as 
reindeer now have, grew in their places, and these animals became 
harmless. 

Man and Baven returned to the sky after the reindeer ran away, Man 
saying, “ If something is not done to stop people from taking so many 
animals they will continue until they have killed everything you have 
made. It is better to take away the sun from them so that they will 
be in the dark and will die.” 

To this Baven agreed, saying, “You remain here and I will go and 
take away the sun.” he went away and, taking the sun, put it into 
his skin bag and carried it far away to a part of the sky laud where 
his parents lived, and it became very dark on earth. In his father’s 
village Baven took to himself a wife from the maidens of the place and 
lived there, keeping the sun hidden carefully in the bag. 
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Tb© people on earth were very much frightened when the sun was 
taken away, and tried to get it back by offering Raven rich presents of 
food and furs, but without effect. After many trials the people propiti- 
ated Raven so that he let them have the light for a short time. Then 
he would hold up the sun in one hand for two days at a time, so that 
the people could hunt and get food, after which it would be taken away 
and all would become dark. After this a long time would i)a88 and it 
required many otlerings before he would let them have light again. 
This was repeated many times. 

Raven had living in this village an older brother who began to feel 
sorry for the earth peoijle and to think of means by which he <*dild 
get the sun and return it to its idace. After he had thought a long 
time he pretended to die, and was put away in a grave box, as was 
customary. As soon as the mourners left his grave he arose and went 
out a short distance from the village, where he hid his raven mask and 
coat in a tree; then he went to the spring where the villagers got their 
water, and waited. In a short time his brother's wife came for water, 
and after she had filled her bucket she took up a ladle full of water to 
drink. As she drank, Raven's brother, by a magic spell, changed him- 
self into a small leaf, falling into the ladle, and was swallowed with 
the water. The woman coughed and then hastened home, where she 
told her husband that she had swallowed some strange thing while 
drinking at the spring, to which he paid little attention, saying it was 
probably a small leaf. 

Immediately after this the woman became with child, and in a few 
days gave birth to a boy, who was very lively and crept about at 
once and in a few days was riinuiiig about, lie cried continually for 
tlie sun, and, as the father was very fond of him, he frequently let the 
child have it for a plaything, but was always careful to take it back 
again. As soon as the boy began to play out of doors he cried and 
begged for the sun more than ever. After refusing for a long time, his 
father let him take the sun again and the boy played with it in the 
house, and then, when no one was looking, he carried it outside, ran 
quickly to the tree, put on his raven mask and coat, and fiew far away 
with it. When he was far up from the sky he heard his father crying 
out to him, ^‘1)0 not hide the sun. Let it out of the bag to make some 
light. Do not keep it always dark.” For he feared his son had stolen 
it to keep it for himself. 

Then Raven went home and the Raven boy flew on to the place where 
the sun belonged. There he tore off the skin covering and put the sun 
in its place again. From this place he saw a broad path leading far 
away, which he followed. It led him to the side of a hole surroundeil 
by short grass glowing with light, some of which he plucked. He 
remembered that his father had called to him not to keep it always 
daik, but to make it partly dark and partly li ght. Thinking of this, he 
caused the sky to revolve, so that it moved around the earth, carrying 
the sun and stars with it, thus making day and night. 
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While lie was standing close by the edge of the earth, just before 
sunrise, he stuck into the sky a bunch of the glowing grass that 
he held in his hand, and it has stayed there ever since, forming the 
brilliant morning star. Going down to the earth he came at last to the 
village where the first people lived. There the old people welcomed 
him, and he told them that Raven had been angry with them and had 
taken the sun away, but that he had put it back himself so that it 
would never be moved again. 

Among the people who welcomed him was the headman of the sky 
dwarfs, who had come down with some of his people to live on the 
earth. Then the people asked him what had become of Man, who had 
gone up to the sky with Raven. This was the first time the Raven boy 
had heard of Man, and he tried to fly up to the sky to see him, but 
found that he could rise only a short distance above the earth. When 
he found that he could not get back to the sky, he wandered away until 
he came to a village where lived the children of the other men last 
born from the pea- vine. There he took a wife and lived a long time, 
having many children, all of whom became Raven people like himself 
and Avere able to fly over the earth, but they gradually lost their magic 
powers until finally they became ordinary ravens like the birds we see 
now on the tundras. 


RAVEN TAKES A WIFE 

(From the Unalit of Norton sound) 

For a long time Raven lived alone, but finally became tired of this and 
decided to take a wife. Fur this purpose he looked about and noticed 
that it was late in the fall and that the birds were going soutliward in 
large flocks. Then Raven flew away and stopi)ed directly in the path 
taken by the geese and other wild fowl on their way to the land of sum- 
mer. As he sat by the way he saw a pretty young Hutchins goose com- 
ing near. Then he modestly hid his face by looking at his feet, and as 
the goose passed he called out, ‘‘ Who wishes me for a husband ? 1 am a 
very nice man.’’ Unheeding him, the goose flew on, and Raven looked 
after her and sighed. Soon after a black brant passed, and Raven 
cried out as before, with the same result. He looked after her and cried 
out, ‘‘Ah, what kind of people are these? They do not even wait to 
listen.” Again he waited, and a duck i)a8sed near, and when Raven 
cried out she turned a little toward him but passed on. For an instant 
his heart beat <iuickly Avith hope, and as the duck passed, he cried, 
“Ah, I came very near then; perhaps I shall succeed this time;” and 
he stood Avaiting with bowed head. 

Very soon a family of wliite frout Geese came along, consisting of 
the parents with four brothers and a sister, and the Raven cried out, 
“ Who wishes me for a husband ? I am a fine hunter and am young 
and handsome.” As he finished they alighted just beyond him, and he 
thought, “ Now I will get a wife.” Then be looked about and saw a 
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pretty white stone with a hole in it lying near; he picked it up and, 
stringing it on a long grass stem, hung it about his neck. As soon as 
he had done this he pushed up his bill so that it slid to the top of his 
head like a mask, and he became a dark-colored young man, who walked 
up to the Geese. At the same time each of the Geese pushed up its bill 
in the same manner, and they became nice-looking people. Baven was 
much pleased with the looks of the girl and, going to her, gave her 
the stone, choosing her for his wife, and she hung it about her own 
neck. Then all pushed down their bills, becoming birds again, and 
flew away toward the south. 

The Geese flapped their wings heavily and worked slowly along, but 
Baven with his outspread wings glided on faster than his party, while 
the geese looked after him, exclaiming, in admiration, “ How light and 
graceful he is!” At length Baven grew weary, so he said, “We had 
better 8toi> early and look for a place to sleep.” The others agreed to 
this, so they stopped and were soon asleex). 

Early next morning the Geese were astir and wished to be off, 
but Baven still slept so heavily that they hail to arouse him. The 
father Goose said, “ We must make haste, for it will snow here soon ; 
let us not linger.” 

As soon as Baven was fully awake he ])roteuded to be eager to get 
away, and, as on the day before, led the others with outspread wings 
and was greatly admired by his young companions. And so Baven 
kei)t on, above or in front of his companions, who made admiring 
remarks to one another, such as “Ah, see how light and graceful he 
is.” Thus the party traveled on until they stopped one evening upon 
the seashore, where they feasted upon the berries that were identiftil 
all about them, and then went to sleep. 

Early the next morning the Geese made ready to go without stopiung 
for breakfast. Baven’s stomach cried out for some of the fine berries 
that were so i>lentiful, but the Geese would not wait, so he dared not 
object to starting. As they left the seashore the father Goose told them 
that they w^ould stop to rest once on the way, and the next stretch 
would bring them to the other shore. Baven began to feel very doubt- 
ful about being able to reach the other shore, but he was ashamed to 
say so and thought he would risk making the attempt} so oft they all 
flew. The Geese flew steadily on and on. After a long time Baven 
began to fall behind. Ilis wide-siuead wings ached, yet the Geese kept 
on steadily and untiringly. Baven flapped heavily along, and then 
would glide on outspread pinions for a time, trying to ease his tired 
wings, but to no purpose, so he fell farther and farther behind. Finally 
the Geese looked back, and the father Goose exclaimed, “1 thought he 
was light aud active, but he must be getting tired; let us wait.” Then 
the Geese settled close together in the water, aud Baven came laboring 
up and sunk upon their backs, gasping for breath. In a short time he 
partly recovered, and, putting one hand on his breast, said, “I have an 
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arrowhead here from an old war I was in and it pains me greatly; that 
is the reason I fell behind.’^ 

After restiug they went on, but the others had to wait for Raven 
again, and he repeated the story of the arrowhead, which he told them 
had pierced his heart. Then he had his wife put her hand on his breast 
to feel it shaking about. She did so, but could feel only his heart 
beating like a hainmerstone and no sign of an arrowpoint, yet she said 
nothing. Thus they went on, and again they waited for Raven, but now 
the brothers began to talk about him, saying among themselves, I do 
not believe that story about the arrowhead. How could he live with 
an arrowhead in his heart T’ 

When they were rested they saw the far-away shore before them. 
The father Goose now told Raven that they would wait for him no more 
until they reached the land. Then all arose and flew on, Raven slowly 
flapping his wings, which felt very heavy. The Geese kept steadily on 
toward the shore, while Raven sank lower and lower, getting nearer 
and nearer to the dreaded water. As he came close to the waves he 
cried and shrieked to his wife, Leave me the white stone! Throw it 
back to me!” for it contained magical properties. Thus he kept crying 
until suddenly his wings lost their i>ower and he floated helplessly in 
the water as the Geese gained the shore. He tried to rise from the water, 
but his wings seemed to be weighted down, and he drifted back and 
forth along the beach. The waves arose, and soon succeeding white 
caps buried him until he was soaked, and only with the greatest diffi- 
culty could he get his beak above the surface to breathe a little between 
the waves. Alter a long time a great wave cast him upon the land. 
Then, as it flowed back, he dug his claws into the pebbles and only 
by great effort did he save himself from being dragged back again into 
the sea. As soon as he was able he struggled up the beach, an unhappy- 
looking object. The water ran in streams from his soaked feathers and 
his wings dragged on the ground. He fell several times, and at last, 
with wide-gaping mouth, reached some bushes, where he pushed up his 
beak and became a small, dark-colored man. Then he took off' his 
raven coat and mask, hanging them on a bush, while he made a ilre- 
drill out of some pieces of wood and soon had a fire burning, before 
which he dried himself. 

TIJK RAVEN, THE WHALE, AND THE MINK 

[This tale is related either separately or in conjunction with the fore- 
going legend, of which it forms a part.] 

After Raven had dried his clothing at the fire he chanced to look 
toward the sea and saw a large whale passing close along the shore, 
and he cried out, When you come up again shut your eyes and open 
your mouth wide.” Quickly putting on his raven coat, he drew down 
his mask, then, carrying his fire-drill under his wings, flew out over 
the water. The whale soon came up again and did as it was told, and 
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when Baveu saw the open mouth he flew straight down tue whale’s 
throat. The whale closed its mouth and went down again, whiU Haven 
stood looking about, flnding himself at the eutrance of a fine ro^m, at 
one end of which burned a lam]>. He went in and was surprised \n 
see a very beautiful young woman sitting there. The place was clean 
and dry, the roof being supported by the whale’s spine, while its ribs 
formed the walls. From a tube that extended along the whale’s back- 
bone, oil was dropping slowly into the lamp. When Itaven stepped in 
the woman started up and cried out, How came you here? You are 
the first man who ever (jame in here.” Raven told how he came there, 
and she asked him to be seated on the other side of the room. This 
woman was the shade or inua of the whale, which was a female. Then 
she prepared him food, giving him some berries and oil, at the same 
time telling him that she hud gathered the berries the year before. 
For four days Raven stayed there as the guest, of the inua^ and con- 
tinually wondered what the tube was that ran along the roof of the 
house. Each time the woman left the room she told him that he must 
not touch it. At last, when she left the room again, be went to the 
lamp, and holding out his claw caught a large drop of the oil and licked 
it with his tongue. It tasted so sweet that he began to catch and 
eat other drops as fast as they fell. This soon became too slow for 
him, so he reached up and tore a piece from the side of the tube and 
ate it. As soon as this was done a great rush of oil poured into the 
room, extinguishing the light, while the room itself began to roll wildly 
about. This continued for four days and Raven was nearly dead from 
weariness and the bruises which he had received. Then the room 
became still aud the whale was dead, for Raven had torn off a part of 
one of the heart vessels. The inua never came back to the room, and 
the whale drifted upon the shore. 

Raven now found himself a prisoner, and while trying to think of a 
plan for escaping, heard two men talking on top of the whale, and pro- 
posing to bring all of their village mates to the i)lace. This was done 
very quickly, and the people soon had a bole made through the upper 
side of the whale’s bcxly. This hole was enlarged until, watching bis 
chance while everybody was carrying a h>ad of meat to the shore, Raven 
flew out and alighted on the top of a hill close by without being noticed. 
Then he remembered that he had left his fire-drill behind, and exclaimed, 
‘‘Ah, my good fire drill; I have forgotten it.” He quickly removed his 
raven mask and coat, becoming a young man again, and started along 
the shore toward the whale. The iwople on the carcass soon saw a 
small, dark colored man in a strangely made deerskiu coat coming 
toward them, aud they looked at him curiously. Raven drew near and 
said, “Ho, you have found a flue, large whale. Well, I will help you 
cut him up.” He rolled up his sleeves and set to work. Very soon a 
man working inside the whale's body cried out, “Ah, see what I have 
found. A fire drill inside the whale.” At once Raveu began to roll 
18 BTH 30 
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down liiB aaiarlEg. “That is bad, for my daughter has told me 

that if • fonud in a whale and people try to cut up tbe^t 

whale ^ away.” And away he ran. 

&kven had gone the people looked at one another and said, 
«<ferfai^ he is right;” and away they all ran, every one trying to rub 
ti»e <dl off his hands as he went. From his hiding place near by Kaven 
teoked on and laughed as the people ran away, and then he went for 
his mask and coat. After procaring them he returned to the whole and 
began cutting it up and carrying the flesh back from the shore. As 
he thought of the feast in store for him he even said, “Thanks” to the 
shades. 

When he had stored away enough meat he wished to save some oil, , 
but had no bag to put it in, so he walked along the shore trying to 
And a seal. He had gone only a short distance when he saw a mink 
run swiftly by, and he called out, “ What are you running after so fast! 
Are you going for something to eat!” 

Mink stopped, and pushing uj) his nose like a mask, as Eaven had 
done with his beak, became a small, dark-colored man. Then Eaven 
cried, “Ah, you will be my friend! I have plenty of food, but I am 
lonely, for I have no one with me.” To this Mink agreed, and both 
walked back to the whale and went to work, but Mink did the most 
for Eaven was very lazy. 

They made grass bags and mats for the meat and blubber, storing great 
quantities of it in boles in the ground. After this was done they built 
a fine kashiiu. When it was finished Eaven said, “It is lonely; let us 
make a feast.” And he told Mink to go out and invite the sea i>eople to 
join them. 

To this Mink agreed, so next morning he started out, while Eaven 
made a short, round, slender rod, at one end of which he painted two 
rings with charcoal paint. When he had finished this, he gathered a 
large ball of sticky spruce gum, which he placed with the rod in the 
kashim. 

Mink soon returned and told Eaven that on the morrow plenty of 8e.a 
people would come to the feast. To this Eaven answered, “Thanks.” 
Early the next morning Mink called Eaven outside and pointed toward 
the sea, the surface of which was covered with different kinds of seals 
coming to the feast. Eaven went back into the kashim, while Mink 
went down to the water to meet the guests and escort them to the 
house. 

As each seal came on shore he pushed up his mask and became a 
small man, and all entered the house until it was full. Eaven looked 
about at the guests aud exclaimed, “ What a number of people. 
How shall I be able to make a feast for all of you! But never mind; 
let me first rub the eyes of some of yon with this stuff, in order that 
you may be able to see better; it is dark in here.” 

With his ball of gum Eaven then fastened shut the eyes of every 
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S6al, except a small one near the door, which he overlooked. The last 
seal whose eyes were shut was also a small one, and as soon as its eyes 
were made fast it tried to get them open, and began to cry. The little 
one by the door cried out to the others, Raven has stuck your eyes shut, 
and you can not open them.” Then every seal tried to open his eyes, 
but could not. With the stick he had made the day before Raven now 
killed all the guests by striking them on the head, each seal man 
changing back to a seal as it was killed. As soon as the little one by 
the door saw Raven killing his companions, it ran out and escaped alone 
into the sea. 

When he had finisheil, Raven turned to Mink and said, *^See what a 
lot of seals I have killed. We will have plenty of oil bags now.” Then 
they made bags of the sealskins and filled them with oil for the winter. 
Ever since that time Raven and Mink have been friends, and even to 
this day ravens will not eat the flesh of a mink, be they ever so hungry ; 
and the mink and the raven are often found very close together on the 
tundras. 

THE RED BEAR (TA-KU' KA) 

(From St Michael and Norton sound) 

On the seashore, near where the village of Pikmiktalik now stands, 
there once lived the Eskimo hunter Pi-tlkh'-«!ho-lik' and his wife 
Ta ku'-ka. The mountains were filled with great herds of reindeer 
and the sea was full of seals and ilsh, so that Pi-tikh'-cho-lik' brought 
liome an abundance of food and skins. 

One fine summer evening Ta-ku'-ka stood on the seashore waiting 
for her husband’s return. She was uneasy and anxious, as he had 
remained away much longer tlian usual on his recent hunting excur- 
sions, although ho had explained to her that the deer were getting 
farther back into the mountains and the seals were to be found only 
farther at sea. 

After a time Ta-ku'-ka went into the house to attend to her children 
and when she came out again her husband was putting his kaiak ou 
the framework standing by the house. 

She asked him many questions about his long stay, but be replied 
I)eevi8h]y that he had gone far out to sea aud had remained because 
he did not wish to come home without game. When they went into 
the house Ta-ku'-ka placed before him difierent kinds of food, prepared 
as he liked it best, but he ate very little, and seemed gloomy and sad. 
His wife urged him to tell her the cause of his sadness, and at last he 
said, “ If you must know the cause of my sadness, hear it. I feel that 
I am going to die, and the third day from now will be the time of my 
death.” 

At this Ta-ku'-ka began to cry very bitterly, but he stoppetl her, 
saying, “Do not cry and make me unhappy while I am with you, but 
hear my last wishes. When 1 am dead you must put my kaiak into 
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the water and fasten it to the shore; lay my paddle, spears, and lines 
upon it in their proper places; dress my body in the waterproof shirt 
and put me into the kaiak, fastening the shirt to the manhole as you 
have seen me do when going to sea. Every evening for three days 
place fish, deer fat, and berries before my body that my intia may be 
satisfied. Do you promise me this!” Ta-ku-'ka promised and wept 
silently. Pi tikh' cho-lik' did not leave the house again, and he died on 
the third day. Then Ta-ku'-ka cried very much, but did as she had 
been told. Every morning she saw that the shade had eaten, for all 
the food before the body was gone. On the fourth morning, when she 
went to the shore to lament for her dead as usual, she saw that the 
kaiak with all its contents had disappeared. Then she threw herself 
upon the ground and lay thefe for a long time in her sorrow; finally she 
remembered her children and went back to the bouse to care for them. 
For a long time Ta-ku'-ka worked very hard, gathering berries or 
catching and drying fish to prepare her store of winter food. 

One day while gathering berries she wandered far from home and 
went to the top of a mountain; there she looked out over the land and 
far away saw puffs of smoke drifting upward from the ground. This 
was the first sign she had ever seen of other people, and she decided 
to go to see what they were like. After some time she drew near the 
place and crept softly to the edge of the hill, that fell away sharply on 
one side to the sea, but sloped gradually toward a portion of the inland 
side. Kear the water were three houses, from one of which (5ame the 
smoke she had seen. 

Here Ta-ku'-ka waited quietly to see what kind of people were there, 
and soon a woman came out, shading her eyes with one hand and look- 
ing out to sea; then she hurried back to the house, calling to someone 
within. At this two other women came out, and all went down to the 
water’s edge, where they began to sing a love song and to dance upon 
the sand facing the soa. Ta-ku' ka had been so interested in watching 
these women and their handsome fur garments that she had not noticed 
anything else, but now the low, pleasant sound of a man’s voice rising 
in song struck her ear and made her heart beat faster. She looked 
beyond the women and saw a man urging his kaiak swiftly toward the 
shore, singing and playfully throwing his seal spear before him, and 
I)icking it up as he passed. 

When he came near, Ta-ku'-ka recognized the song as one that 
Pi-tlkh'-clio-llk' used to sing to her in the old days; then tlie kaiak 
man came on shore and tlie women met him with exclamations of 
pleasure. Ta-ku'-ka could scarcely believe her eyes when she saw that 
the man was iiideed her husband, whom she had believed to be dead. 
He went into the house with the women, and Ta ku'-ka felt a strange, 
fierce anger in her heart, such as she had never known before. She 
stood on the hillside listening to the songs and laughter coming from 
the house until far into the night. 
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Morning oanio and Pi-tlkh'-cho-llfc^ cain6 out of the houBe and 
atranged liis hunting gear upon the kaiak. After saying good-bye^ 
to the women on the shore he paddled out to sea, singing x>1easantly. 
When he was out of sight Ta-kiV«ka went down from the hillside and 
followed the women into one of the houses ; they seemed surprised to 
see her, but made her welcome, asking her many questions. They 
admired her face and its color, which was lighter than theirs, also 
several tattooed lines on her face, one up and down between her eyes 
and three that extended down across the chin from her lower lipj 
they were also pleased with the shape of her garments, which were 
different from theirs. By and by one of the women said, ‘‘You are 
very handsome with the beautiful lines marked on your face; I would 
give much if you would teach me how to make my face like yours,^^ 
Ta-ku' ka answered, I will show yon how it is done, if I can please 
you, but it will hurt you and you may not wish to bear the pain.” I 
shall not mind the pain,” said the woman, “ for I wish to be handsome, 
as you are, and am ready to bear it” ‘‘Be it as you wish,” said 
Ta ku'-ka. “ Go into the house and make a fire, and put by it a large 
clay pot, filled with oil ; when the oil boils call me. I will make your 
face beautiful like mine.” When the woman had thanked her and had 
gone to make ready, the other women asked her many questions. 
“ Will it hurt very much!” and “Will she really he as pretty as you 
are?” and others. To which Ta-ku'-ka replied, “ Bhe will not be hurt 
very much, and she will be i>rettier even than I,” 

In a short time the woman came back, saying that the oil was ready. 
Ta-ku' ka then went into the Louse and told her to kneel before the pot 
of boiling oil and to bend her face over it. As soon as this w as done, 
Ta-ku' ka grasped her by the hair and thrust her face down into the 
hot oil and held it there until the woman was dead, saying, “There, you 
will always be beautiful now.” Then she laid the body on the bed 
platform, and covering the face, went back to the other women. Dur- 
ing her absence the other two had been talking together, and when she 
came back they asked her if she had succeeded in making their com- 
panion handsome, and Ta-ku^ ka nodded her head. 

Then both women said, “ We, too, will make you i^resents if you will 
make us beautiful,” and she consented. Then all went to the dead 
woman’s houfee, and Ta-ku'-ka said to her companions, “ Do not disturb 
your friend ; she sleeps now and her face is covered so that nothing will 
break the charm ; when she awakes she will be very handsome.” After 
this she killed both the other vromeu as she had the first, saying, as she 
laid them on the ground, “You, too, will be very pretty.” She then 
made three crosses of sticks and placed them upright in the sand where 
the women had danced on the shore the evening before, upon which she 
placed the clothing of the dead women so that a person at a distance 
would think they were standing there. Then she took a red bearskin 
and went back to her hiding place in the rocks. Evening came, and the 
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hunter drew near, singing as on the previous night No answer reached 
him, blit he thought he saw his wives standing on the shore, and although 
he raised his song in praise of them, they gave no answer. He became 
angry and stopped his song; then he began to scold and upbraid them, 
but still they were silent. Landing, he harried to the silent figures 
and then on to the nearest house. There and at the second house he 
found nothing, but in the last he saw his wives as they lay dead, and 
Ta-l'u'-ka heard his cries of sorrow when he saw them. 

Pi tikh' cho-llk' rushed raging from the house, wailing with sorsew, 
shouting in wild anger, “If any bad spirits have done this, 1 fear them 
not. Let them come and try to work their evil upon me. I hate and 
scorn them.” All remained quiet. “If any evil shade, man or beast, 
has done this, let it come out from its hiding place,” he shouted, “and 
dare to face a man who will tear out its heart and eat its blood; oh, 
miserable good-for-nothing!” 

As if in answer, he heard a deep growl coming from the hillside, and 
there he saw a red bear standing on its hind feet, swaying its body 
back and forth. Tliis was Ta-ku'-ka, who had placed a flat stone on 
each side of her body to protect herself from wounds by arrow or spear 
and had wrapped herself in the bearskin. 

Pi-tikh'-cho-llk' saw her and thought she was really a bear and began 
calling every opprobrious name he could think of, while he quickly fitted 
an arrow to his bow and loosed it. The arrow struck one of the stones 
and fell harmless, and the bear turned its other side toward him. A gain 
he shot a well aimed arrow, and again it fell harmless. Then the bear 
rushed down the slope straight at him, and Pi-tIkh'-cho-lIk'’8 spear, 
striking the bear’s side, broke in his hands. In a few moments the bear 
had thrown him down lifeless and torn out and eaten his heart. Then 
the fury which had urged Ta ku'-ka on seemed to leave her and her bet- 
ter feelings began to return. She tried to take off the bearskin, but 
it closed about her so firmly that she could not. 

Suddenly Ta-ku'-ka thought of her children at home, so taking her 
basket of berries from the hilltop, she started for her dwelling. As she 
went along she began to be frightened at her strange desire for blood, 
mingled with the thoughts of her children. Hurrying on she came at 
last to the house and rushed in. The two children were asleep, and as 
soon as Ta-ku'-ka saw them a fierce, uncontrollable desire for blood 
again came over her, so that she at once tore them to pieces. After this 
she went out and wandered over the earth, filled with a desire to destroy 
every one she came across. 

Up to that time red bears had been harmless, but Ta-ku'-ka filled 
them with her own rage, so that they have been very savage ever 
since. Finally she reached Kuskokwim river and was killed by a 
hunter, whose aiTow found its way through a crack that had been 
made in one of the stones on her side. 
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THE GIANT (KTSJ'-AK) 

(From Unalakht, Norton Bonud) 

One dark winter night a woman ran through the village of Nlkh'-tib 
and out on to the snow-covered tundra; she was fleeing from her hus- 
band whose cruelty had become unbearable. All through the night 
and for many days afterward she traveled on toward the north, always 
going around the villages she came near, fearing that she might be 
pursued. Finally she left all signs of hninan life behind, and the cold 
became more and more intense; her small supply of food was exhausted 
and she began to eat snow to lessen her hunger. One day, as evening 
drew nigh, she was in such a wiud swept place that she forced herself 
to go on. At last she saw before her what seemed to be a hill with five 
elevations on its crest; when she came to it she saw that it looked like 
an enormous human foot. Eemoving the snow from between two eleva- 
tions, that looked like huge toes, she found it warm and comfortable, 
and slept there until morning, when she started and walked toward a 
single elevation that showed in the snowy level. This she reached near 
nightfall and noticed that it appeared to be shaped like a great knee. 
Finding a sheltered place by it she stayed there until morning, when 
she went on. That evening a hill like a huge thigh sheltered her for 
the night. The next night she was sheltered in a round pit-like hollow, 
around which grew scattered brush ; as she left this place in the morn- 
ing it appeared to her like a great navel. 

The next night she slept near two liills shaped like enormous breasts; 
the night following she found a sheltered, comfortable hollow, where she 
slept. As she was about to start from there in the morning a great 
voice seemed to come from beneath her feet, saying: “Who are youl 
What has driven you to me, to whom human beings never comeT^ She 
was very much frightened, but managed to tell her sorrowful tale, and 
then the voice spoke again; “ Well, you may stay here, but you must 
not sleep again near my mouth nor on my lips, for if I should breathe 
on you it would blow you away. You must be hungry. I will get you 
something to eat.^’ 

While she waited it suddenly occurred to her that for five days she had 
been traveling on the body of the giant, Kln'-ti-gMk^, or Kiu'-iik. Tlier 
the sky became suddenly obscured, and a groat black cloud came swiftlj 
toward her; when it was near she saw that it was the giant’s hand 
which opened and dropped a freshly killed reindeer, and the voice tolc 
her to eat of it. A'ery quickly she got some of the brushwood that grev 
all about, made a fire, and ate heartily of the roasted flesh. giam 
spoke again ; “ I know you wish a place in which to rest, aud it is bes 
for you to go into my beard where it grows most thickly, for I wish U 
take breath now and to clear from my lungs the lioarfrost which hai 
gathered there and which bothers me; so go quickly. 
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She barely had time to get down into the giant^s beard when a farious 
gale of wind rushed over her head, accompanied by a blinding snow- 
storm, which ended as quickly as it began, after extending far out over 
the tundra, and the sky became clear once more. 

The next day Kin-ak told her to find a good place and build herself 
a hut of hairs from his beard. She looked about and chose a spf)t on 
the left side of the giant’s nose, not far from his nostril, and built her 
hut from hairs taken from his mustache. Here she lived for a long 
time, the giant supplying her wants by reaching out his great hand 
an<l capturing deer, seals, and whatever she wished for food. From 
the skins of wolves, wolverines, and other fur-bearing animals that be 
caught for her she made herself handsome clothing, and in a little time 
had on hand a great store of skins and furs. 

Kin-ak began to find his mustache getting thin, as she used the hairs 
for firewood, so forbade her using any more of it, but told her to get 
some of the hair growing down the side of his face whenever she 
needed any. Thus a long time passed. 

One day Kifi-ak asked her if she would not like to return home. 
‘‘Yes,” she replied, “only I fear my husband will beat me again, and 
I shall have no one who will protect me.” 

“ I will protect you,” said he. “Go and cut the ear tips from all the 
skins you have and put them in the basket. Then set yourself before 
my mouth, and whenever you are in danger remember to call, ‘Kin-ak, 
Kin-ilk, come to me,’ and I will protect you. Go now and do as I have 
told you. It is time, I have grown tired of lying so long in one place 
and wish to turn over, and if you were here you would be crushed.” 
Then the woman did as she had been told, and crouched before his 
mouth. 

At once there burst forth a tempest of wind and fine snow, and the 
woman felt herself driven before it until she became sleepy and closed 
her eyes. When she awoke she was on the ground before the houses 
of Nlkh'-t;1, but could not believe it was so until she heard the familiar 
howling of the dogs. She waited until evening, and after placing the 
basket of ear tips in her storehoase, entered her husband’s home. He 
had long mourned her as dead, and his pleasure was very great when 
she returned. Then she told her story and her husband promised 
never to treat her badly again. When he went to his storehouse the 
next day he was very much surprised to find it filled with valuable 
furs, for every ear tip brought by his wife had turned into a complete 
skin during the night. 

These skins onade him very rich, so that he became one of the head- 
men of the village. Alter a time he began to feel badly because they 
had no children, and said to his wife, “What will become of us when we 
are old and weak, with no one to care for us? Ah, if we could but 
have a son.” One day he told his wife to bathe herself carefully; 
then he dipped a feather in oil and with it drew the form of a boy on her 
abdomen. In due time she bore a son and they were very happy. 
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The boy gfrew rapidly and excelled all of \m youthful compaiiious in 
strength, agility, and marksmanship. He was named Kiil-iik, in mem- 
ory of the giant. Then by degrees the husband became unkind and 
harsh as he had been before, until one day he became so enraged that 
he caught up a large stick to beat his wife. She ran out of the house 
in fear, but slipped and fell just outside, and her husband was close 
upon her when she remembered the giant and called Kifi-ak ! Kirl-tik ! 
come to me.’^ Scarcely had she said these words when a terrible blast 
of wind passed over her, blowing her husband away, and he was never 
seen again. 

The years passed until young Kin-ak grew to be a handsome and 
powerful young man and became a very successful hunter, but he had 
a fierce and cruel temper. One evening he came home and told his 
mother that he had quarreled with two of his companions and had 
killed both of them. His mother remonstrated with him, telling of 
the danger he would be in from the blood revenge of the relatives of 
the murdered men. Time went on, and the matter seemed to be for- 
gotten. 

Again Kin-ilk came home with a tale of having killed a companion. 
After this every few days he would quarrel with someone and end by 
killing him; at last he had killed so many people that his mother 
refused to i>ermit him to live with her any longer. He seemed greatly 
surprised at this, saying, ‘^Are you not my mother? How is it that 
you can thus treat me?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I am your mother, but your evil temper has 
ended in killing or driving a way all our friends. Everyone hates and 
fears you, and soon no one will be left living in the village exc^ept old 
women and children. Go away ^ leave this plac^e, for it will be better 
for all of us.” 

Kin-ilk made no reply, but for some time he bunted continually until 
he had filled his mother’s storehouse with food and skins. Tlmii he 
went to her, saying, “I^ow that I have provided you with food and 
skins, as was my duty, I am ready to leave,” and he went forth. 

Hy chance he took the same road his mother had traveled during 
her flight, and came at last to the giant’s head. When the giant 
understood that he was the son of the woman who had been there he 
2)ermitted the young man to stay on his face, but told him never to 
come about his lips, for if he ventured there evil would befall him. 
For some time Kiii-iik lived there (juietly, but at last made up his 
mind to go upon the giant’s lip and see what was there. After a great 
deal of hard work in getting through the tangled thicket of beard on 
the giant’s chin he reached the mouth. The moment he stepped upon 
the lips and approached the oriening between them a mighty blast of 
wind swept forth and he was hurled into the air and never seen again. 

The giant still lives in the north, although no one has ever been to 
him since that day; but whenever he breathes the fierce snow-drifting 
north winds of winter make his existence known. 
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THE ONB-WHO-FlNDS NOTHINa (PI-OHU'-I-LlfJ-UK) 

(From St Michaol) 

Once there was a small, ugly-face young man who could never find 
anything that he looked for. Whenever he went out with his sled for 
wood, be returned without any, because he could never succeed in 
finding any, not the least piece. Then he entered the kashim and sat 
down in his place over the entrance way. When he sat down there 
he would remain quiet for a long time. The one sitting beside him 
sometimes gave him water, which he would drink and then become 
quite still again. 

If forced to go out, he would put on his boots and go, but would 
return again very soon and sit as before. Once when thirsty he went 
out to the water hole for a drink, but when he came to the place he 
could not find the water hole, as it seemed not to be there. Then he 
returned to the kashim again without drinking and sat down in his 
place, the one beside him giving him water. 

At night in bed, not being able to sleep and being thirsty, he went 
out to hnd his elder brother’s house. After much searching he could 
not lind the place, so went back to the kashim and lay down. Awaking 
in the morning, he took some Ashing tackle and went Ashing. When 
he came to the water he could not And it, and after looking for it unsuc- 
cessfully he returned without Ashing. Thus he came back once more 
without anything and was hungry also when he sat in his place as 
usual. 

Then he thought, ^^If I go to pick berries 1 suppose. L will ]iot be able 
to And any.” Taking a wooden bucket he went for berries. After look- 
ing, but failing to And any, he returned to his place in the kashim. The 
next morning, becoming hungry, he took his arrows and went hunting 
for wild geese. Not Anding any, and seeing nothing else, he returned 
again. Other men brought back hair seals they had killed. The One- 
wbo-Ands-nothing took his kaiak and putting it into the water went 
out seal hunting. He hunted long for the seals, but there seemed to be 
none; and seeing nothing, he came back to his place in the kashim. 

Winter came, and he thought, do not know what to do with 
myself.” The next day he took his miserable bed and rolled it up with 
his poor tool bag, put the bundle on his back, and went out to the land- 
ward side of the village, beyond the houses, and sat down. Being 
seated, he took his bundle from his back and, opening it, untied his tool 
bag. This being done, he scattered the tools about him and threw 
away the bag. Then he spread down his bed and, sitting upon it, lay 
back, saying, ‘^Here will I die.” 

There he lay all night without moving. When the sun came up he 
heard a Kaven croaking, and then its mate. He remained quiet and 
the Raven came, alighting near him with its mate just beyond. The 
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nearest Raven spoke, saying, ^‘Look! here is something to eat. We 
have not eaten, and we had better not wait. Let us have his eyes.” 
The farthest Raven answered, ^^No, he is not dead,” “ Why does he lie 
there, then, as if he were deadt” said the first Raven, ‘^No, he is not 
dead; for look there, there is no smoke ^ by him,” replied the second 
one. 

Then the first Raven became enraged and cast himself about, saying, 
<‘Whyis he thrown out, then? Look at Ins things scattered about 
him.” do not wish any of it,” said the mate, “there is no sino^ko by 
him. I will leave you.” And he flew away. “All right; you can fly 
oflT,” said the first Raven ; “I will have his eyes.” 

Then the man opened his eyes very slightly and looked sidewise at 
the Raven. This one, coming toward the small, ugly-face young man, 
stood there holding up his beak, ’which became a fine kuife. He went 
nearer, and between his eyelashes the man saw, raised by the hilt, a 
fine knife. He thought, “I have no knife.” Then the point came close 
to him. He thought again, “I have no knife.” He suddenly caught it 
and snatched it away from the Raven. 

Back sprang Raven, and the man sat nx>. “Give me my knife,” said 
Raven. The man answered, saying, “ I have no knife, and this shall 
be my knife. The Raven replied, “I will pay you for it with all kinds 
of game.” 

“No,” said the man, “I will not give it back. I always go out hunt- 
ing and can get nothing.” “Then,” said the Raven, “if you wish to go 
hack to the village you will not reach there when you try.” “ 1 have 
no knife,” replied the man. Here the Raven coughed and fell down, 
saying, “Thus will you do. Keep my knife, if you prize it,” said he, 
and flew away. 

The man sat up, still keeping the knife. Then he started to go back 
to the village. As he was going his throat contracted, his back bent 
over in front, and he rested his liands on his knees. Suddenly he 
became an old man. He could not walk. He lay on his face. He did 
not stir. He was dead. 

Following is the same tale in Eskimo with an Englisli interlinear 
translation ; 


ri-chu'-i-Un-uk {The One-who-findn-nothwg) 



lu'-nf u-kuJch' taV-g'o-hlHkh' toTc a-ko-ja'-pi-jakh'-lu-ni u'-tiikh-naukh'-tok. 
Bled the wood he Roes to hring without Unding any again returned he. 

t-ku'-qu-muk tunkh'-pu-kW-an-t u'-tAkk naukh' tok p'ktkh'-puk-ti-kit'- 
The wood having seen none of it again returned he without the least 


^ Of his burial ilro. 
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mulch tok chM-i'-ndg~4-lu'-ni. ' Ki0'4'gl'naiiJck'-tok ct-inim' ho-Vi'-nun ukh- 
came back bavlng none. The kaahim wont into tho above eat 
he he door 

nauW’tok ukhrchW-mi wV4an^au1eh'-toh 0M-M41eh^-kat-ni urn ohiin-W* 
down he eitting down there remained he. When given (by) along- 

him 

hlhml mug*‘A-nauW4olc. TATc-hn^'*mt taudW wVidn-aukW^toh Eum- 

side water drank he. Finiahing thns there remained he. His 

gu^-gUnX tt-gU’a^-mf’gtk dt-naW-gAk dn aukh^-tok. Tsluk-wha'-mi an-ng u- 
boots taking putting on went ont he. Ontside defe- 

naukh*4ok kho^-hlu-l-nV-hlu i4ug*-4 naukh^-tok it-kha'-mX uJch-naiikh'-tok, 
cated he urinated and oame back he coming in sat down he. 

Ukh-ehiV-mX wV-tan-aukh'-tok, M4V-%hu a'^mi dn-aukh'*tok la'g^Amun^ 
Sitting down there remained be. Being thirsty out went he to the water- 

hole 

tX-hv4’naukh'4ok tX-M-chd mW nau^-gtca la‘ ^gAkh-tai^ -tAk 

went he oomiug to it again the water-hole without drink- 

was not (there) 

dn4 u44kk*naukW tok Kdj'-t-gX'^mun it-kha^-mt nu-na^-mi-nun* ukh^cha' ml 
ing returned he again to the kashim. reaching to his place sitting down 

wi/4dn-aukh*-tok, Ohan-WMi-mX chi^ht an^4mAgh*-n>muk‘ mugh'-u-naukh^- 
there remained he. The one beside giving water drank 

him 

tok fau^-a wi‘4lin-aukh^4ok. U-nug^^u mXkau^<ig^-u-jun4-gikh^-ka^-mXdn- 
he thus there remai tied he. At night not sleeping out 

aukh' tok dn-XM-mX nX-nim^ muk^^shu^a'mX u^^gi-naukh*-tok ni4ai'~g'nt> 

went he to his elder the house being thirsty went he but found it 
brother of 

navkW4ok nX-shog^V‘jakh'4u-nt kdf4’gX’naukh^4ok i*-nukh-naukh*4ok, 
not he searching much for it went to the ICtij-gB he laid down he. 

TupV-mX inUn-a^-ko tAg'-X-nXk tl-gu^-chdmX mdn-ug^-ugug'-n4u*-nX ai-ug-A- 
Awaking hshing tackle taking llsbing went 

naukh' tok, Mngh^-u-mun^ U-M-ohormi mukh4aV •gUi4uk tau'-it mi-shog*- 
he. To the water coming water was not and then searchiug 

X4akh' lu nX mdn-ilkh *-pti-kXn'4in4 xi tAkh-naukW 4ok tX-glt-naukhf4ok 
unsuccessfully nut hshiug returned again he brought ho 

cknn*V-ndg-A4xi‘‘nX nA^-gu4iU'mXV-X’gH-(V‘Whd iXAcV-chd-mX nU’na'-mi’nun^ 
nothing hungry was he also coming to his place 

xikh naukh' tok, Um'-juAkh^4X-kok d ohAkh-cho'-ku ma'-gXk d-chAW’inXn- 
sat down ho. Thought he berries if I go to pick perhaps I will 

ai4lXUu-g%an''d, KdtlihttV-mAk tX-gu^’Cha-mX ai-Akh^4ok Xhchus^-dg-X- 
not be able to get A bucket taking goes he having searched 

any. 

jdkh*4u-nX u4Akh^4ok A-chAkh*4of-kX-iMi'*nX, TX-ki^-chcL^viiiifH-nst/^-fnirifiuv^ 
for them back went without getting any. Coming back to his place 
unsuccessfully he 

ukh‘Ckd^»fnX wV4auk. EA^-gugufl-a^-mt u^»i/^VrA*4co-4n-4kh-<^hAn* khu^-nX- 
sitting down is there. Beoom&g hungry morning the next taking 
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ai-itkW4ok tin’Am^^uky-chog-4-W-nt tW-A-mt-a^-pMg- 
liiB arrows goeBhd hunting wild geese for the geese 

'u-ja'-koJc tlW-'&-mi-ukh4ai‘4uk. T4n-W’n-gH4a'-mt n tukh'-tok. Yuf -ich(X 
hunted he wild geese are none. Beeetng nothing returned ho. Men other 

miik-hlAg' 4n-^k tV-ki-ok-mU’iUgHt ^hhmun^ pi4a'*mukh*n\k, /w'4-nd^ 
hair seals bringing them by tbem> taken. That (one) 

selves ' 

pV-chu4'4in-ok kai-a^-nf aiAchitW chhinin ai-akh'4ok mnWAukhdiog^- 
one who tinds his kaiak putting down goes ho hair seal 

nothing 

u-lu^-nK Mit-khV-shag t ja^ kok muk'-lAkh4m^4ok u tnkh'4ok tunkh^piU 
hunting. For hair seals hunts he hair seals are not back went he seeing 


Mn4in*4 thki’eM-ml wi'4auk, Tlk-ahog^-xoW nt hlu um'4-a'-gu4ok 
nothing coming there. Winter coming and thinks he 

KkhmV-n^k kai-ukW •ichu4uk pi4^hi\ JJ' -nu iV -ko nn ()-hli*-k()-hv&'44u-a^-nt 
himself don’t know what The next day his miserable bed 

to do. 

tt-qu-o^-mtu hltV-Aq^-A-wi'-hhi'a-nl (hhW-ko hvug'-ihnii'-nnn V-mu^gu' 4 a 


taking and his mean tool bag 

liV-mi okh^4ok at-mi'-miu ai4ikh‘4ok 
a bundle he ties it on goes he 
makes 


putting in his bed 


rolling it up 


nu-num tun4'’muh ni4a4okh'~ch<t- 
to the side the honnes 

land 


A'kum^un-am 4 
Being seated 


lii-mAg' A-nl m(i4ukh'4ai aft4^4ai 
the bundle taking oft’ undoing it 


mi/-M a-ku^-mnk, 
beyond sits down. 

an4'-cha~mt[-M Ui'-Ug A-wi'-nr tUg u-a'-miu aiU'-Mi. KiUhl-’pukh-cM-miu 
being undone the tool bag taking undoing it. Being open 

i man'-i iikh hV-hii a-icdt-mi'-nun hli'-lag-A-iri'-ni-hht. A-hli'-u-lcu-pa nf. 

the con- throwing around him the bag too. His bedding 

tents 

a'Chi^’Wi-nuti ch'ukh 4 fd d-A*o'-wiwfc %U’Akh' 4 ok 

taking under him placed upon it sitting lies back he 

kan-'Ag-A-lu'-ni ^‘wu-ni tu-kofi'‘U-nok'-hU” U-nukh' -pAk tau-atn pu-kt'-tlk~ 
saying “here will I die.” All night thus stirring 

ahaun'-dn4 wi' tank. Ukh'-tok md-djAkh’ Mu-mug' -A-lu'-nX ni'-tok tu-lu'- 
iiot he is thus. Morning it is and the sun rising hears he a 

kau-d’Ak kdl'-A-gH-u-g^f-d wun- i'-tdn im-ai'-pa-ni'tok o-hla'-mAk. Pu-kt'-M- 

raveu croaking thou its mate hears he liesides. Itemaining 

shaun'-dn-i wi'-tauk. Tau-d' mi-tok' ya-ti'-nun wu ni'-tdn im-ai'-pd ya-W- 
still he is tliore. And liglits beyond and here its mate beyond 
then 


he 


him 


nun mi tok', 
it lights he. 

kan-ukh^4ok 
savB he 


Tau-dtn' pH4cV4\k-shanW4in4 ivV iauk, L-guk'4ili-d 
And yot ho remaining not stirring is there. The nearest one 


^Ha-tva^’hlui 
* ‘ see hero 


nu-g\^ 4 iak* 
some fo(»d 


n- ml nu (f u k' Hhai‘4mgnk 
he eat had not hotter 


wi' 4 uf-kin'-dn’Uk' i4o&-n4au^-vk^'^ hV-i-nd aipmi' yak-hW-dn M-v/ g^d 

1.C1 flmi' iai’thest answers 


wait 


eyes let ns have 


that 

t^ono) 


mate 

(the) 
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tu-leo^-man ugH^-tok.^ In-um yak'Mi-nn ^^ohU-ku'-ni* 

**110 dead is not he. ITie one nearest answers *'whydoeshe 

gtk ma^ nt GhahUkh'-eM-kdf^^ hV-Am yahhW tin f4-Jfeo'-man- 

lie here as if thrown out f’' the one farthest ^*No dead is 

u-gH^-tok d’tum' tutV-khu kiri-un'-4-gH' po4^4kh4ai'4in-uV^ Im'4nd 
not he for see look here in Lis place smoke is none.’’ That one 

u-guW4iU’a kiin’Ukh' iok ^^cMdu^-ni-gikf^^ tau'-d ehuAg‘A’jng4i4u‘ nX 
nearest says he ** why is he thrown and then becoming enraged 

€hd-hlig'4-nt‘ukh'4d ^^d tum^ turV-khu ehai^^ma-guP a-wa iV-nX chliMXV- 
threw himself about ** see here look his things around scat- 

'thg^iV'^ tW4-nd ai^-j)d kdn-tlkh'4ok u-ni-ehi^-a-k4m-Mn 

tered.'^ That one’s mate says he ** I do not wish it I will leave you 

(Y-t/im' tnn-khu kXn-tin'A-gH TirV^ok ^Hau' d 

for see look in his place there is no smoke.” Flies he **A11 right fly yon’ 

ai-pa kdn-nkh'-tok ^^tvi i twil^ sin-wag'-A-lX,^^ Im^4-nd yulch wi4Xm^4- 
the mate says he **1 will have his eyes.” That man opens his 

shuakh^-tok ta-gu^-ya-ga^ nu-gutlilpi4ri'4-na‘‘gHih Tai4W4^nd nuW-u-kd- 
eyes a little looks sidewise the small, ugly young man. The one stands 

coming 

jiV4 gH-d tt gu^-mt a' gO’Whd ehau ikh^4nk taV ’kd-tAlM -iok tX-ki'-oha mM 
there holding a line knife nearer comes he (soming close 

tan-atn* M4Am^44u'-nX kA-tmlg'-u-ja^-mX a-gu4iV4itim ki-Akh kog^ -n lu-nt 
and then watching eyelashes ‘ between looking a little 

ti-ki^‘ChU-miu ok-hlt-n'4d chau4g'4‘mi'-ntk. Umju4ikh^4i4ok ‘^Chau- 
close by raised by the hilt his line knife. Thinks he *‘lhave 

hvi'-oJm-kwa^^ wun4kW’Whd ka-pnk*-d4a^-nl im-ju-4kh^4i’kok ^^Chau- 
no knife” and here the point coming close thinks he *‘lhave 

hvV^chU'kwa tV-giM<kh'^td d4ilokh^-hlU‘kn akh^-kh4ok. lm'4nd a-ku'-mok. 
no knife” catching it and snatching it back jumps That one sits up he. 

he. 

^^Ghau4^-kd tai'-sX-gu^^ kdn-ukhMok tu4u^-kau-g^uk, In^4-nd a-ku'-mok 
“My knife give here,” says the raven. That one sits he 

‘^chau-bvi'4u'a wi-chau 'W4’cM^~d’kd-kd^^ Xm'4 nd Xn4-nd kdn~ukh4ok 
“knife I have not my knife it shall be” this one that one says lie 

‘^nu-7iu'4tkh'0M-a‘kum^-k'tn pX4ukh^-kAt t(i-maV4A,^^ ^^KAW-d^ Xm*4-nd 
** 1 will pay you of game all kinds.” “No,” this one 

u'-n<t ‘ ^ tu-nin-ai*4d-kd ai-ATV ^g^A^md pXMAn^- t-gH4u-dJ^ lm'4-nd tn' X^nd 
to him **I will not I always go out 1 get nothing.” This one that one 

tu4u‘ kau g'^uk ^^pXkh-shukhpa'-gun kin u^^nukhptn un' n t4g'4iB-gu'-nt 
the raven “ If you wish to return to your place when you go back 

U Mf4n-ai^4utn ki-u^-g^d ^^chau4)vi'4u-dJ^ Wun4'4an um tu4u'-kau g^uk 
you will not get answered **I have no knife.” Here then he the raven 
there (he) 

ko4-ikh*-tok t*4eU‘a'4thnX ^^wutn pi-ohV-d-kutn chau-V-kd X-gHlh'-W-ku*' 
coughs he falliug '‘Thus will you do knife my keep if you 
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thy -ok. MH-^kh'-cha mt im' gut vkh'-kokh kna'-ni ka-tokU' lu-M 
prize it” flies he. Standing np those scattered about gathering up 

tm'-i-nA chau'-fk ti-gu'-Mi-a'-ka u-ti1kh'-tok u-tiikh'-gni-nun'-i-ga'-nt Kg'-X 
that knife keeping goes back he back when he is going his 

jag' -a ka-hla'-tU-hV-ok kho'-ka ii-pM'-X-tXTt-hV-ok chXs-kog'-i-ni ai-n'-piiT 
throat contracte it the back carves it ou his knees hie hands 

Xii'-tk ki-i'-mil pi-u'-ju-i'-g^u tok un-u'-hlu-vkh'-tok ki-i'-md pii-lokh'-to) 
test suddenly can not walk he old man becomes he suddenly on bis faoe 
^ lies he 

P'w-kt'4n-n-g'H-tok tau-a'-nX t>l-ko‘ hi-nt. 
stirs not he and then is dead. 


THE LONE WOMAN 
(From St Michael ) 

Very long ago there were many men living in the northlanil, but 
there was no woman among them. Far away in the sonthland a single 
woman was known to live. At last one of the young men in the north 
started and traveled to the south until he came to the woman’s house, 
where he stopped and in a short time became her husband. One day 
he sat in the house thinking of his home and said, “Ah, 1 have a wife, 
while the son of the headman in the north has none.” And he was 
much pleased in thinking of his good fortune. 

Meanwhile the headman’s sou also had set out to journey toward the 
south, and while the husband was talking thus to himself the sou 
stood in the entrance passage to the house listening to him. He waited 
there in the passage until the people inside were asleep, when he crept 
into the house and, seizing the woman by the shoulders, began drag- 
ging her away. 

Just as he reached the doorway he was overtaken by the husband, 
who caught the woman by her tbet. Then followed a struggle, which 
ended by pulling the woman in two, the thief careying the upiier half 
of the body away to his home in the nortjiland, while the husband 
was left with the lower iiortion of his wife. Each man set to work to 
replace the missing parts from carved wood. After these were fitted 
on they became endowed with life, and so two women were made from 
the halves of one. 

The woman in the south, however, was a poor needlewoman, owing 
to the clumsiness of her wooden fingers, but was a fine dancer. The 
woman in the north was very expert in needlework, but her wooden 
legs made her a very poor dancer. Each of these women gave to her 
daughters these characteristics, so that to the present time the same 
difference is noted behveen the women of the north and those of the 
south, thus showing that the tale is tnie.* 

iTh« tele reten to noUblo faoU lu rogard to tbo aocoinpUaUmouto of the womou iu the dlaWlota 
north and south of Bt Mioliaol. 
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THE CIRCLING OF CRANES 
(From St Michael and other places ou Norton sound) 

One autumn day, very long ago, the cranes were preparing to go 
southward. As they were gathered in a great flock they saw a beau- 
tilul young woman standing alone near the village. Admiring her 
greatly, the cranes gathered about, and lifting her on their widespread 
wings, bore her far up in the air and away. While the cranes were 
taking her up tliey circled below her so closely that she could not fall, 
and their loud, hoarse cries drowned her calls for help, so she was 
carried away and never seen again. Ever since that time the cranes 
always circle abont in autumn, uttering their loud cries while preparing 
to fly southward, as they did at that time. 

THE DWAUF PEOPLE 
(From St Michael and Pikmiktallk) 

Very long ago, before we knew of the white men, there was a large 
village at Pikmiktalik. One winter day the people living there were 
very much surprised to see a little man and a little woman with a child 
coming down the river ou the ice. The man was so small that he wore 
a coat made from a single white fox skin. The woman’s coat was made 
from the skins of two white hares, and two muskrat skins clothed the 
child. 

The old people were about two cubits high and the boy not over the 
length of one’s forearm. Though he was so small, the man was dragging 
a sled much larger than those used by the villagers, and he had on it a 
heavy load of various articles. When they came to the village he easily 
drew his sled up the steep bank, and taking it by the rear end raised 
it ou the sled frame, a feat that would have required the united 
strength of several villagers. 

Then the couple entered one of the houses and were made welcome. 
This small family remained in the village for some time, the man taking 
his place in the kashira with the other men. He was very fond of his 
little son, but one day as the latter was playing outside the house 
he was bitten so badly by a savage dog that he died. The father in his 
anger caught the dog up by the tail and struck it so hard against a 
post that the dog fell into halves. Then the father m great sorrow 
made a handsome grave box for his son, in which he placed the child 
with his toys, after which he returned into his house and for four 
days did no work. At the end of that time he took his sled and with 
his wife returned up the river on their old trail, while the villagers sor- 
rowfully watched them go, for they had come to like the i)air very 
much. 

Before this time the villagers had always made a bed for their sleds 
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from loug strips of wood running lengthwise, but after they had seen 
the dwarTs sled with many crosspieces, they adopted this model. 

tip to the time when they saw the dwarf people bury their son in a 
grave box with small articles placed about him» the villagers had 
always cast their dead out upon the tundra to be the jney of dogs and 
wild beasts. But thenceforth they buried their dead and observed 
four days of seclusion for mourning, as had been done by the dwarf. 

Since that time the hunters claim that they sometimes see upon the 
tundra dwarf people who are said usually to carry bows and arrows, 
and when approached suddenly disappear into the ground, and deer 
hunters often see their tracks near Pikiniktalik mountains. No one 
has ever spoken to one of these dwarfs since the time they left the vil- 
lage. They are harmless people, never attempting to do any one an 
injury. 

THE SITN AND THE MOON 
(From Sfc Micbaol) 

In a coast village once lived a man and his wife who had two children, 
a girl and a boy. When these children grew large enough, so that the 
boy could turn over the gravel stone, he became in love with his sister. 
Being constantly importuned by the boy his sister finally, to avoid 
him, floated away into the sky and became the moon. The boy has 
pursned her ever since, becoming the snu, and sometimes overtakes 
and embraces her, thus causing an eclipse of the moon. 

After his children had gone their father became very gloomy and 
hated his kind, going about the earth scattering disease and death 
among mankind, and the victims of disease became his food, until he 
became so evil that his desire could not be satisfied in this way, so 
he killed and ate people who were well. 

Through fear of this being people threw the bodies of their dead 
just outside the village that he might be fed without injuring the 
living. Whenever he came abont the bodies would disappear during 
the night. Finally he became so bad that all the most powerful sha- 
mans joined together and, by using their magic powers, were enabled 
to capture and bind liiiu hand and foot, so that he was no longer able 
to wander about doing mischief. Although bound and unable to move 
about, he has still the power to introduce disease and afflict mankind. 

To prevent evil spirits from wandering and taking possession ot 
dead bodies and thus giving them a fictitious animation for evil pur- 
poses, and in memory of the binding of this evil one, tlie dead are no 
longer thrown out, but are tied hand and foot in the position in which 
the demon was bound and placed in the grove box.* 

I Tboro i. another Kortbn Boond voraion of till, tale .iraiUr to tU« one from tUo lower Vukou, which 
will be glveu with the laloa from that district. 

18 bth— — 31 
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THE SUN AND THE MOON 
(From the lower Yukon) 

In a certain village on the great river once lived four brothers and a 
sister. The sister had for a companion a small boy of whom she was 
very fond. This boy was lazy and could never be made to work. The 
other brothers were great hunters and in the fall hunted at sea, for 
they lived near the shore. As soon as the Bladder feast was over 
they went to the mountains and hunted reindeer. 

The boy never went with them, but stayed at home with the sister, 
and they amused each other. One night the sister awoke and found 
the boy lying in bed close to her, at which she became very angry and 
made him go to sleep in the kashim with the men. The next evening, 
when she carried food to her brothers in the kashim she gave none to 
the boy; instead, she went home, and after mixing some berries and 
deer fat, cut off one of her breasts, placed it in the dish, and carried it 
to the boy. Putting the dish before him she said, You wanted me 
last night, so I have given you my breast. If you desire me, eat it.’^ 

The boy refused the dish, so she took it up and went outside. As 
she went out she saw a ladder leading up into the sky, with a line 
hanging down by the side of it. Taking hold of the line, she ascended 
the ladder, going up into the sky. As she was going up her younger 
brother came out and saw her and at once ran back into the kashim, 
telling his brothers. They began at once to scold the boy and ran out 
to see for themselves. 

The boy caught up his sealskin breeches and, being in such a hurry, 
thrust one leg into them and then drew a deerskin sock upon the other 
foot as he ran outside. There he saw the girl far away up in the sky and 
began at once to go up the ladder toward her, but she floated away, he 
followMig in turn. 

The girl then became the sun and the boy became the moon, and ever 
since that time he pursues but never overtakes her. At night the sun 
sinks in the west and the moon is seen coming up in the east to go 
circling after, but always too late. The moon, being without food, wanes 
slowly away from starvation until it is quite lost from sight; then the 
sun reaches out and feeds it from the dish in which the girl had j)laced 
her breast. After the moon is fed and gradually brought to the full, it 
is then permitted to starve again, so producing the waxing and waning 
every month. 

ORIGIN OF LAND AND PEOPLE 
(From the lower Yukon) 

In the beginning there was water over all the earth, and it was very 
cold; the water was covered with ice, and there were no people. Then 
the ice ground together, making long ridges and hummocks. At this 
time came a man from the far side of the great water and stopped 
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Oil the ice hills near where Pikmiktalik now is, taking for his wife a 
she-wolt By and by he had many children, which were always born 
in pair^a boy and a girl. Each pair spoke a tongue of their own, dif- 
fering irom that of their parents and different from any slacken by their 
brothers and sisters. 

As soon as they were large enough each pair was sent out in adiiler< 
eiit direction from the others, and thus the family sjiread far and near 
from the ice hills, which now became snow-covered mountains. As the 
snow melted it ran down the hillsides, scooping out ravines and river 
beds, and so making the earth with its streams. 

The twins peopled the earth with their children, and as each pair 
with their children spoke a language different from the others, the 
various tongues found on the earth were established and continue 
until this day. 

THE RRINGING OP THE I.IGHT BY RAVEN 
(Fi*om Paiiiiut, on the lower Yukon) 

In the first days there was light from the sun and the moon as we 
now have it. Then the sun and the moon were taken away, and people 
were left on the earth fur a long time with no light but the shining of 
the stars. The shamans intide their strongest charms to no purpose, 
for the darkness of night continued. 

In a village of the lower Y ukon there lived an orphan boy who always 
sat upon the bench with the humble people over the entrance way 
in the kashim. The other people thought he was foolish, and he was 
despised and ill-treated by everyone. After the shamans had tried 
very hard to bring back the sun and the moon but failed, the boy began 
to mock them, saying, “What fine shamans you must be, not to be able 
to bring back the light, when even I can do it.” 

At this the shamans became very angry and beat him and drove him 
out of the kashim. This poor orphan was like any other boy until he 
put on a black coat which he had, when he changed into a raven, pre- 
serving this form until he took off the coat again. 

When the shamans drove the boy out of the kashim, he went to the 
house of his aunt in the village and told her what he had said to them 
and how they had beaten him and driven him out of the kashim. Then 
he said he wished her to tell him where the sun and the moon had gone, 
for he wished to go after them. 

She denied that she knew where they were hidden, but the boy 
said, “ I am sure you know where they are, for look at what a finely 
sewed coat you wear, and you could not see to sew it in that way if 
you did not know where the light is.” After a long time he prevailed 
upon his aunt, and she said to him, “ Well, if you wish to find the 
light you must take your snowshoes and go far to the south, to the 
place you will know when you get there.” 
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The Haven boy at once took his snowsboes and set off for the south* 
For many days he traveled, and the darkness was always the same* 
When he had gone a very long way he saw far in front of him a ray of 
light, and then he felt encouraged* As he hurried on the light showed 
again, plainer than before, and then vanished and appeared at intervals. 
At last he came to a large hill, one side of which was in a bright light 
while the other appeared in the blackness of night* In front of him 
and close to the hill the boy saw a hut with a man near by who was 
shoveling snow from the front of it. 

The man was tossing the snow high in the air, and each time that he 
did this the light became obscured, thus causing the alternations of 
light and darkness which the boy had seen as he approached. Close 
beside the house he saw the light he had come in search of, looking 
like a large ball of fire. Then the boy stopped and began to plan how 
to secure the light and the shovel from the man. 

After a time he walked up to the man and said, “ Why are you 
throwing up the snow and hiding the light from our village?” The 
man stopped, looked up, and said, “ I am only cleaning away the snow 
from my door; I am not hiding the light. But who are you, and whence 
did you come?” ‘‘It is so dark at our village that I did not like 
to live there, so I came here to live with you,” said the boy. “What, 
all the time?” asked the man. “ Yes,” reidied the boy. The man then 
said, “It is well; come into the house with me,” and he dropped his 
shovel on the ground, and, stooping down, led the way through the 
undergound passage into the house, letting the curtain fall in front of 
the door as he passed, thinking the boy was close behind him. 

The moment the door flap fell behind the man as he entered, the boy 
caught up the ball of light and put it in the turned up flap of his fur coat 
in front; then, catching up the shovel in one hand, he fled away to the 
north, running until his feet became tired; then by means of his magic 
coat he changed into a raven and flew as fast as his wings would carry 
him. Behind he heard the frightful shrieks and cries of the old man, 
following fast in pursuit. When the old man saw that he could not 
overtake the Raven he cried out, “ Never mind ; you may keep the light, 
but give me my shovel.” 

To this the boy answered, “No; you made our village dark and 
you can not have your shovel,” and Raven flew off, leaving him. As 
Raven traveled to his home he broke off a piece of the light and threw 
it away, thus making day. Then he went on for a long time in dark- 
ness and then threw out another piece of light, making it day again. 
This he continued to do at intervals until he reached the outside of the 
kashim in his own village, when he threw away the last piece. Then he 
went into the kashim and said, “ Now, you good-for-nothing shamans, 
you see I have brought back the light, and it will be light and then 
dark so as to make day and night,” and the shamans could not answer 
him. 

After this the Raven boy went out upon the ice, for his home was on 
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tUe seacoast, and a great wind arose, drifting him with the ice across 
the sea to the laud on the other shore. There he found a village of 
people and took a wife from among them, living with her people until 
he had three daughters and four sons. In time he became very old and 
told his children how he had come to their country, and after telling 
them that they must go to the laud whence he came, he died. 

Haven’s children then went away as he had directed them, and finally 
they came to their father’s land. There they became ravens, and their 
descendants afterward forgot bow to change themselves into people 
and so have continued to be ravens to this day. 

At Raven’s village day and night follow each other as he told them 
it would, and the length of each was unequal, as sometimes Raven 
traveled a long time without throwing out any light and again he threw 
out the light at frequent intervals, so that the nights were very short, 
and thus they have continued. 

THE RED BEAR (TA-KtJ-KA) 

(From Andreivsky, on the lower Yukon) 

On the tundra, south of the Yukon mouth, there once lived an orphan 
boy with his aunt. They were <inite alone, and one summer day the boy 
took his kaiak and traveled away to see where people lived on the 
Yukon, of whom he had heard. When he came to the river, be traveled 
up its course until he reached a large village. There he lauded uud 
the people ran down to the shore, seized him, broke his kaiak to pieces, 
tore his clothing from him, .and beat him badly. 

The boy was kept there until the end of summer, the subject of con- 
tinual beating and ill treatment from the villagers. In the fall one of 
the men took pity on him, made him a kaiak, and started him home- 
ward, where he arrived after a long absence. When he reached home 
he saw that a large village had grown up by his aunt’s house. As soon 
as he landed, he went to his aunt’s house and entered, frightening her 
very much, for he had been starved and beaten so long that he looked 
almost like a skeleton. 

When his aunt recognized him, she received his story with words of 
pity, then words of auger at the cruel villagers. When he bad fiuisbed 
telling her of his sufi’erings, she told him to bring her a piece of wood, 
which he did; this they worked into a small image of an animal with 
long teeth and long, sharp claws, painting it red upon the sides and 
white on the throat. Then they took the image to the edge of the 
creek and placed it in the water, the aunt telling it to go and destroy 
every one it could find at the village where her boy bad been. 

The image did not move, and the old woman took it out of the water 
and cried over it, letting her tears fall upon it, and then put it back in 
the water, saying, go and kill the bad people who beat my boy.” 

At this the image floated across the creek and crawled up the other 
bank, where it began to grow, soon reaching a large size, when it became 
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a red bear. It tamed and looked at the old woman until she called out 
to it to go and spare none. 

The bear then went away until he came to the village on the great 
river. It met a man just going for water and it quickly tore him to 
pieces; then the bear stayed near this village until he had killed more 
than half of the people, and the others were preparing to leave it in 
order to escape destruction. He then swam across the Yukon and 
went over the tundra to the farther side of Kuskokwim river, killing 
every one he saw, for the least sign of life seemed to fill him with 
fury until it was destroyed. From the Kuskokwim the bear turned 
back, and one day it stood on the creek bank where it bad become 
endowed with life. Seeing the people on the other bank he became 
filled with fury, tearing the ground with bis claws and growling, and 
began to cross the creek. When the villagers saw this they were much 
frightened and ran about, saying, ‘‘Here is the old woman^s dog; we 
shall all be killed. Tell the old woman to stop her dog.” And they 
sent her to meet the bear. The bear did not try to hurt her, but was 
passing by to get at the other peoide when she caught it by the hair 
on its neck, saying, ‘‘Do not hurt these people who have been kind to 
me and have given me food when I was hungry.” 

After this she led the bear into her house and, sitting down, told 
him that he had done her bidding well and had pleased her, but that 
he must not iqjure people any more unless they tried to hurt or abuse 
him. When she had finished telling him this she led him to the door 
and sent him away over the tundra. Since this time there have always 
been red bears. 

THE LAST OF THE THUNDERBIBDS (MfT-TfrGH'-O-WiK) 

(From the lower Yukon) 

Very long ago there were many giant eagles or thunderbirds living 
in the mountains, but they all disappeared except a single pair which 
made their home on the mountain top overlooking the Yukon river near 
Sabotnisky. The top of this mountain was round, and the eagles had 
hollowed out a great basin on the summit which they used for their 
nest, around the edges of which was a rocky rim from which they could 
look down upon the large village near the water's edge. 

From their perch on this rocky wall these great birds would soar 
awa^ on their broad wings, looking like a cloud in the sky, sometimes 
to seize a reindeer from some passing herd to bring back to their young; 
again they would circle out, with a noise like thunder from their shaking 
wings, and descend upon a fisherman in his canoe on the surface of the 
river, carrying man and canoe to the top of the mountain. There the 
man would be eaten by the young thunderbirds and the canoe would 
lie bleaching among the bones and other refuse scattered along the 
border of the nest. 

Every fall the young birds would fiy away into the northland, while 
the old ones would remain. Then came a time, after many hunters had 
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been carried away by the birds^ that only the most daring would go 
upon the great river. One summer day a brave young hunter started 
out to look at his fish traps on the river, but before he went he told his 
wife to be careful and not leave the house for fear of the birds. After 
her husband had gone the young wife saw that the water tub was 
empty, so she took a bucket and went to the river for water. As she 
turned to go back, a roaring noise like thunder tilled the air, and one of 
the birds darted down and seized her in its talons. The villagers cried 
out in sorrow and despair when they saw her carried to the mountain top. 

When the hunter came home the people hastened to tell him of his 
wife’s death, but he said nothing. Going to his empty house he took 
down his bow and a quiver full of war arrows, and after examining 
them carefully he started out toward the eagle mountain. Vainly did 
his friends try to stoj) him by telling him that the birds would surely 
destroy him. He would not listen to them, but hurried on. With flrin 
steps at last he gained the rim of the great nest and looked in. The 
old birds were away, but the fierce young eagles met him with shrill 
cries and fiery, shining eyes. Tlie hunter’s heart was full of anger, and 
he quickly bent his bow, loosing the war arrows one after another until 
the last one of the hateful birds lay dead in the nest. 

With heart still burning for revenge, the hunter sheltered himselt 
by a great rock near the nest and waited for the parent birds. The 
old birds came. They saw their young lying dead and bloody in the 
nest, and uttered such cries of rage that the sound echoed from the 
farther side of the great river as they soared up into the air looking 
for the one who had killed their young. Very quickly they saw the 
brave hunter by the great stone, and the nmther bird swooped down 
upon him, her wings sounding like a gale in the spruce forest. Quickly 
fitting an arrow to his string, as the eagle came down the hunter sent 
it deep into her tl roat. With a hoarse cry she turned and flew away 
to the north, far beyond the hills. 

Then the father bird circled overhead and came roaring down upon 
the hunter, who, at the right moment, crouched close to the ground 
behind the stone and the eagle’s sharp claws struck only the hard rock. 
As the bird arose, eager to swoop down again, the hunter sprang from 
his shelter and, with all his strength, drove two heavy war arrows 
deep under its great wing. Uttering a cry of rage and spreading 
abroad his wings, the thunderbird floated away like a cloud in the sky 
far into the northland and Avas never seen agaih. 

Having taken blood vengeance, the hunter’s heart felt lighter, and he 
went down into the nest where he found some fragments of his wife, 
which he carried to the water’s edge and, building a Are, made food 
offerings and libations of water pleasing to the shade. ’ 

1 The truth of this tale is impUcitly believed by the Eskimo of the lower Yukon. They point out 
the crater of an old volcano as the nest of the giant eagles, and say that the ribs of old canoes and 
ourloualy colored stones carried there by the birds may still be seen about the rim of the nest. This 
is one of the various legends of the giant eagles or thunderbirds that are familiar to the Eskimo of 
the Yukon and to those of Bering strait and Kotaebue sound. 
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THE LAND OF THE DEAD 
(From Andreivsky, on tho lower Yukon) 

[The following tale is known all along the lower Yukon, and was 
related by an old shaman who said that it occurred several generations 
ago. It is believed by tlie Eskimo to have been an actual occurrence, 
and it gives a fair idea of their belief of the condition of the shade after 
death.] 

A young woman living at a village on the lower Yukon became ill 
and ditMi. When death came to her she lost consciousness for a time; 
then she was awakened by some one shaking her, saying, ‘‘Get up, do 
not sleei); you are dead.’^ When she opened her eyes she saw that she 
was lying in her grave box, and her dead grandfather’s shade was 
standing beside her. H e put out his hand to help her rise from the box 
and told her to look about. She did so, and saw many people whom 
she knew moving about in the village. The old man then turned her 
with her back to the village and she saw that the country she knew so 
well had disappeared and in its place was a strange village, extending 
as far as the eye could reach. They went to the village, and the old 
man told her to go into one of the houses. So soon as she entered the 
house a woman sitting there picked up a piece of wood and raised it to 
strike her, saying, angrily, “What do you want heret” She ran out 
crying and told the old man about the woman. He said, “This is the 
village of the dog shades, and from that you can see how the living dogs 
feel when beaten by people.’’ 

From this they passed on and came to another village, in which stood 
a large kashini. Close to this village she saw a man lying on the ground 
with grass growing up through all his joints, and, though he could 
move, he could not arise. Her grandfather told her that this shade 
was i)unished thus for pulling up and chewing grass stems when he 
was on the earth. Looking curiously at his shade for a time, she turned 
to speak to her grandfather, but he had disappeared. Extending onward 
before her was a path leading to a distant village, so she followed it. 
She soon came to a swift river, which seemed to bar her way. This 
river was made up of the tears of the people who weep on earth for the 
dead. When the girl saw that she could not cross, she sat on the bank 
and began to weep. When she wiped her eyes she saw a mass of straw 
and other stuff like refuse thrown from houses, floating down the 
stream, and it stopped in front of her. Upon this she crossed the 
river as over a bridge. When she reached the farther side the refuse 
vanished and she went on her way. Before she reached the village 
the shades had smelled her and cried out, “Someone is coming,” 
When she reached them they crowded about her, saying, “Who is 
she? Whence does she come?” They examined her clothing, finding 
the totem marks, which showed where she belonged, for in ancient 
days people always had their totem marks on their clothing and other 
articles, so that members of every village and family were thus known. 
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Just then soineone said, Where is she? Where is she and she 
law her grandfather^s shade coining toward hei\ Taking her by the 
[land, he led her into a house near by. On the farther side of the room 
she saw an old woman, who gave several grunts and then said, ‘‘Come 
md sit by me.’^ This old woman was her grandmother, and she asked 
the girl if she wanted a drink, at the same time beginning to weep. 
When the girl became thirsty she looked about and saw some strange 
looking tubs of water, among which only one, nearly empty, was made 
like those in her own village. 

Her grandmother told her to drink water from this tub only, as that 
was their own Yukon water, while the other tubs were all full of water 
from the village of the shades. When she became hungry her grand- 
mother gave her a piece of deer fat, telling her that it had been given 
them by her son, the giiTs father, at one of the festivals of the dead, 
and at the same time he had given them the tub of water from which 
she had just drunk. 

The old woman told the girl that the reason her grandfather had 
become her guide was because when she was dying she had thought 
of him. When a dying person thinks of his relatives who are dead the 
thought is heard in the land of shades, and the x)erson thought of by the 
dying one hurries off to show the new shade the road. 

When the season came for the feast of the dead to be given at the 
dead girl’s village, two messengers were sent out, as usual, to invite 
the neighboring villagers to the festival. The messengers traveled a 
long time toward one of the villages, and it became dark before they 
reached it, but at last they heard the drums beat and the sound of the 
dancers’ feet in the kashim. Going in, they delivered to the p(‘ople 
their invitation to the feast of tlie dead. 

Sitting invisible on a bench among these peoiffe, with the girl between 
them, were tlie shades of the grandfather and grandmother, and when 
the messengers went bac.k to their own village the next day the three 
shades followed them, but were still invisible. When the festival had 
nearly been completed, the mother of the dead girl was given water, 
which she drank. Then the shades w^ent outside of the kashim to wait 
for their names to be called for the ceremony of the putting of clothing 
uiion namesakes of the dead. 

A s the shades of the girl and her grandparents went out of the kashim 
the old man gave the girl a push, which caused her to fall and lose her 
senses in the passageway. When she recovered she looked about and 
found herself alone. She arose and stood in the corner of the entrance 
way under a lamp burning there, and waited for the other shades to 
come out that she might join her companions. There she waited until 
all of the living people came out dressed in fine new clothing, but she 
saw none of her companion shades. 

Soon after this an old man with a stick came hobbling into the 
entrance, and as he looked up he saw the shade standing in the corner 
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with her feet raised more than a span above the floor. He asked her 
if she was a live person or a shade, but she did not reply, and he 
went hurriedly into the kashim. There he told the men to hasten ont 
and look at the strange being standing in the passageway, whose feet 
did not rest on the earth and who did not belong to their village. All 
the men harried out, and, seeing her, some of them took down the 
lamp and by its light she was recognized and harried into the house of 
her parents. 

When the men first saw her she appeared in form and color exactly 
as when alive, but the moment she sat down in her father’s house her 
color faded and she shrank away until she became nothing but skin 
and bone, and was too weak to speak. 

Early the next morning her namesake, a woman in the same village, 
died, and her shade went away to the land of the dead in the girl’s 
place, and the latter gradually became strong again and lived for many 
years. 

THE STBAHOE BOY 
(From Aiidreivsky, on the lower Yukon) 

At a village far away in the north once lived a man with his wife and 
one child, a son. This boy was very different from others, and while 
the village children run about and shouted and took part in sports 
with one another, he would sit silent and thoughtful on the roof of the 
kashim. He would never oat any food or take any drink but that given 
him by his mother. 

The years i)aBned by until he grew to manhood, but his manner was 
always the same. Then his mother began to make him a pair of skin 
boots with soles of many thicknesses; also, a waterproof coat of doable 
thickness and a fine coat of yearling reindeer skins. Every day he sat 
on the roof of the kashim, going home at twilight for food and to sleep 
until early the next morning; then he would go back to his place on 
the roof and wait for daybreak. 

One morning he went home just after sunrise and found his new 
clothing ready. He took some food and put on the clothing, after which 
he told his mother that be was going on a journey to the north, His 
mother cried bitterly and begged him not to go, for no one ever went 
to the far northland and returned again. He did not mind this, but 
taking his bear spear and sasring farewell, he started out, leaving his 
parents weeping and without hope of ever seeing him again, for they 
loved him very much, and his mother had told him truly that no one 
ever came back who had gone away from their village to the north. 

The young man traveled far away, and as evening came on he reached 
a hut with the smoke rolling up through the bole in the roof. Tak- 
ing off his waterproof coat, be laid it down near the door and crept 
carefhlly upon the roof and looked through the smoke hole. In the 
middle of the room burned a fire, and an old woman was sitting on the 
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forther side, while just under him was sitting an old man making 
arrows. As the young man lay on the roof, the man on the inside 
cried out, without even raising his head, “Why do yon lie there on the 
outside t Gome in.” Surprised at being noticed by the old man with- 
out the latter even looking up, he arose and went in. When he entered 
the house the man greeted him and asked why he was going to the 
north in search of a wife. Continued the old man, “ There are many 
dangers there and you had better turn back. I am your father’s 
brother and mean well by you. Beyond here people are very bad, and 
if you go on you may never return.” 

The young man was very much surprisetl to be told the object of his 
journey, when he had not revealed it even to his parents. After taking 
some food he slept until morning, then he prepared to go on his way. 
The old man gave him a small black object, filled with a yellow sub- 
stance like the yolk of an egg, saying, as he did so, “Perhaps you 
will have little to eat on your way, and this will give you strength.” 
The traveler swallowed it at once and found it very strong to the taste, 
so that it made him draw a deep breath, saying, as he did so, “Ah, I 
feel strong.” Then he took up his spear and went on. Just before 
night he came to another solitary but, and, as before, looked in, seeing 
a fire burning and an old woman sitting on one side and an old man 
making arrows just below him. Again the old man called out w'ithout 
raising his head, and asked him why he did not come in and not stay 
outside. He again was surprised by being told the object of his journey, 
and was warned against going farther. The young man gave no atten- 
tion to this, but ate attd slept as before. When he was ready to set out 
in the morning the old man saw he could not stay him, so gave him a 
small, clear, white object, telling the traveler that he would not get 
much to eat on the road, and it would help him. The young man at 
once swallowed this, but did not find it as strong ns the object he had 
swallowed the day before. He was then told by the old man that if ho 
heard anything on the way that frightened, him ho must do the first 
thing that came into his mind. 

“I will have no one to weep for me if anything should happen,” said 
the traveler, and he journeyed on, sjjear in hand. Toward the middle 
of the day he came to a large pond lying near the seashore, so ho 
turned off to go around it on the inland side. When he had passed 
part of the way around the lake he heard a frightful roar like a clap of 
thunder, but so loud that it made him dizzy, and for a moment he lost 
all sense of his surroundings. He hurried forward, but every few 
moments the terrible noise was repeated, each time making him reel 
and feel giddy and even on the point of fainting, but he kept on. The 
noise increased in loudness and seemed to come nearer at every roar, 
until it sounded on one side close to him. Looking in the direction 
whence it came, he saw a large basket made of woven willow roots 
floating toward him in the air, and from it came the fearfhl noise. 
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Seeing a hole in the ground close by, the traveler sprang into it just 
as a terrible crash shook the earth and rendered him unoonscious. He 
lay as if dead for some tbne, while the basket kept moving about as if 
searching tor him and continuously giving out the fearful sounds. 
When the young man’s senses returned, he listened for a short time, 
and, everything having become quiet, went outside of his shelter and 
looked about. Close by was the basket resting on the ground with a 
man’s head and shoulders sticking out of its top. The moment he saw 
it the young man cried out, “Why are you waiting 1 Go onj don’t 
stop and give me a good loud noise, you.” Then he sprang back into 
the hole again and was instantly struck senseless by the fearful noise 
made by the basket. When he had recovered sufficiently he went out 
again, but could not see the basket. Then be raised both of his hands 
and called upon the thunder and lightning to come to his aid. Just 
then the basket came near again, with only the man’s head projecting 
from the top. He at once told the thunder and lightning to roar and 
flash about the basket, and they obeyed and crashed with such force 
that the basket shaman began to tremble with fear and fell to the 
ground. 

As soon as the thunder stopped the basket began to retreat, the 
shaman being almost dead from fear. Then the young man cried out, 
“Thunder, pursue him; go before and behind him and terrify him.” 
The thunder did so, and the basket floated away slowly, falling to the 
ground now and then. Then the traveler went on, arriving at a 
village just at twilight. As he drew near a boy came out from the 
village to meet him, saying, “How do you come here from that direc- 
tion! No one ever came here from that side before, for the basket 
shaman allows no living thing to pass the lake; no, not even a mouse. 
He always knows when anything comes that way and goes out to meet 
and destroy it.” 

“I did not see anything,” said the traveler. “Well, you have not 
escaped yet,” said the boy, “for there is the basket man now, and he 
will kill you unless you go bivck.” When the young man looked he saw 
a great eagle rise and fly toward him, and the boy ran away. As the 
eagle came nearer it rose a short distance and then darted down to 
seize him in its claws. As it came down the young man struck himself 
on the breast with one hand and a gerfalcon darted forth from his 
mouth straight toward the eagle, flying directly into its abdomen and 
passing out of its mouth and away. 

This gerfalcon was from the strong substance the young man had 
been given by the first old man on the road. When the gerfalcon 
darted from him the eagle closed his eyes, gasping for breath, which 
gave the young man a chance to spring to one side so that the eagle’s 
claws caught into the ground where he had stood. Again the eagle 
arose and darted down, and again the young man struck his breast 
with his hand, and an ermine sprang fi-om his month and darted 
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like a fiasli of light at the eagle aud lodged under its wings, and in a 
moment had eaten its way twice back and forth through the bird’s 
side, and it fell dead, whereupon the ermine vanished. This ermine 
came from the gift of the second man with whom the traveler had 
stopped. 

When the eagle fell the yonug man started toward the shaman’s 
house, and the boy cried to him, “Don’t go there, for you will be 
killed.” To this the traveler replied, “I don’t care; I wish to see the 
women there. 1 will go now, for I am angry, and if 1 wait till morning 
anger will be gone aud I will not be so strong as I am at prestmt.” 
“You had better wait till morning,” said the boy, “ for there are two 
bears guarding the door and they will surely kill yon. But if you will 
go, go then, aud be destroyed. 1 have tried to save you aud will have 
nothing more to do with you.” And the boy went angrily back to the 
kashim. The young man then went on to the house, aud lookiitg into 
the entrance passage, saw a very hirge white bear lying there asleep. 
He called out, “Ah, White-bear,” at which the bear sprang up aud ran 
at him. The young man leaxied upon the toi> of the passageway and, 
as the bear ran out at him, drove the point of his spear into its brain, 
so that it fell dead. Then he drew the body to one side, looked In 
again, and saw a red bear lying there. Again he called out, “Ah, Bed- 
bear.” The red bear ran out at him aud he s{>rang up to his former 
place. The red bear struck at him with one of its forepaws as it 
passed, and the young man caughtthe paw in his hand and, swinging the 
bear about his head, beat it upon the ground until there was nothing 
but the paw left, and this he threw away and went into the house with- 
out farther trouble. Sitting at the side of the room were an old man 
and woman, and on the other side was a beautiful young woman whose 
image he had seen in his dreams, Avhich had caused him to make his 
long journey. She was crying when he went in, and ho went and sat 
beside her, saying, “Wliat are you crying for; what do you love 
enough to cry fort” To which she replied, “You have killed my hus- 
band, but I am not sorry for that, for he was a had man ; bat you killed 
the two bears. They were my brothers, aud I feel badly and cry for 
them.” “ Do not cry,” said he, “ for I will be your husband.” Here he 
remained for a time, taking this woman for his wife aud living in the 
house with her parents. He slept in the kashim every fourth night 
aud at home the rest of the time. 

After he had lived there for a while, he saw that his wife and her 
parents became more and more gloomy, and they cried very often. 
Then he saw things done that made him think they intended to do him 
evil. Becoming sure of this, he went home one day and, putting his 
hand on his wife’s forehead, turned her face to him, and said: “You 
are planning to kill me, you unfaithful woman, and as a punishment 
you shall die.” Then taking his knife, he cut his wife's throat, aud 
went gloomily back to his village, where he lived with his parents as 
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before. When the memory of his nnfiuthfal wife had become faint, be 
took a wife from among the maidens of the village and lived happily 
with her the rest of his days. 

OBIGIN OF THE TU OI-YHIK' OB I'-TI-KA-TAH' FESTIVAL 
(From Ikogmut) on the lower Yukon) 

[This festival is observed by the Eskimo of the lower Yukon from 
about Ikogmut (Mission) up to the limii of their range on the river. 
Beyond that the festival is observed by the Tinne at least as far as 
Anvik, they having borrowed it from the Eskimo* The festival is 
characterized by the placing of a wooden doll or image of a human 
being in the kashim and making it the center of various ceremonies, 
after which it is wrapped in birch bark and hung in a tree in some 
retired spot until the following year. During the year the shamans 
sometimes pretend to consult this image to ascertain what success will 
attend the season’s hunting or hshiug. If the year is to be a good one 
for deer hunting, the shamans pretend to find a deer hair within the 
wrappings of the imago. In case they wish to predict success in fish- 
ing, they claim to find fish scales in the same place. At times small 
offerings of food in the shape of fragments of deer fat or of dried fish 
are plac^ed within the wrappings. The place where the image is con- 
cealed is not generally known by the people of the village, but is a 
secret to all except the shamans and, perhaps, some of the oldest men 
who take prominent parts in the festival. An old headman among the 
Mission Eskimo informed me that the legend and festival originated 
among the people of a place that has long been deserted, near the 
present village of Paimut, and that thence it was introduced both up 
and down the Yukon and across the tundra to the people living on 
lower Koskokwim river. The names of this festival are derived, first, 
Yu gi-yhtJc from a doll or manikin, and from i4uhh- 

tokj ^^he comes in,” thus meaning the doll festival or the coming-in 
festival, the latter referring to the bringing in of the doll from the tree 
where it is kept during the year.] 

At the foot of the mountains below Paimut, near where a small sum- 
mer village now stands, there was in ancient days a very large village 
of Eskimo, which was so large that the houses extended from the river 
bank some distance up the hillside. 

In this village lived two young men who were relatives and were also 
noted shamans and fast friends. For a long time they remained unmar- 
ried, but at last one of them took a wife, and in the course of time had 
a daughter who grew to womanhood, was married, and to her was born 
a son. As soon as this child was bom its grandfather killed it and 
carried the body out into the spruce forest and hung it to a tree, where 
it remained until it was dried or mummified. 

Then the old man took it down, placed it in a small bag, which be 
bung about his neck by a cord, and wore it secretly under his clothing 
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as an amulet, thus having the services of its ima to assist him iu his 
cereujomes. His wife and daughter, however, knew what he had done 
with the child. 

The unmarried shaman never took a wife, and after his friend began 
to wear the child about his neck, he frequently saw among the shades 
that came to do his bidding that of a small, new-born child. What it 
was or why it came he could not understand, as it did not come at his 
bidding. This was observed very often, and still he did not know that 
his friend had the body. 

When one of these men was practicing his rites and found it difttcult 
to obtain hrfp from the shades, his friend would assist him to accom- 
plish his object. One flue, warm day the unmarried shaman went up 
on the hillside back of the village and sat down. As night came on he 
fell asleep, and as he slept he saw the air filled with falling stars, and 
then that the sky was sinking toward him until finally it rested upon 
the hilltop so close that be had barely enough room to move about 
below it. Looking around, he saw that every star was in reality a 
round hole iu the sky through which the light from above was shining. 
Raising himself up, ho put his head through the nearest star hole and 
saw another sky with many stars shining above the first one. As he 
looked, this sky sank slowly down until he could put his head through 
one of the star holes in it, and above this were shining the stars in 
still another sky. This, too, sank slowly down, and standing up he 
found himself breast high above the third sky, and close by was a 
kashim surrounded by a village like the one in which he lived. 

From familiar signs he saw that the men had just taken a sweat 
bath. A woman was at work covering the air hole in the roof of the 
kashim witli the gut-skin covering, while other women were carrying 
in food. After looking about for a short time he decided to go into the 
kashim and see the people. Then raising himself through the star 
holes he walked to the kashim and entered it through the under- 
ground passageway. When he reached the inside he found the room 
full of people sitting around on the floor and benches. He started to 
cross the room to take a seat in the place of lioiior opjmsite the door, 
but a man sitting over the main entrance called to him to sit beside 
bim, which ho did. 

The women were still bringing in food, and the man who had spoken 
first to the shaman, said, in a low voice, “If you are offered food 
do not eat it, for you will see that it is not fit to eat.” The shaman 
then looked about the room and saw lying at the side of each man a 
small wooden image, all of which represented different kinds of mam- 
mals, birds, and fishes. Over the lamps beside the entrance door were 
two slender sticks of wood more than a fathom in length, joined at the 
lower end and spread apart above like two ontspread arms, iiloug 
the sides of which were fastened swan quills, and the upper end oi 
each stick bore a tuft of wolf hair. These sticks were designed to repre- 
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sent the ontsiiread winga of the BaYen father who made tiie world. 
Over the entrance to the room hang another pair of these aticka aimi- 
larly ornamented. 

From the roof hung two great hoops extending entirely around the 
room, one of which was a little below the other, and both were about 
midway between the roof and the floor. Extending from the roof hole 
down to the upper hoop were many slender rods, the lower ends of 
which were fastened to the hoop at regular intervals. Fastened to the 
hoops and rods in many places were tufts of feathers and down. These 
hoops and rods represented the heavens arching over the earth, and 
the tufts of feathers were the stars mingled with snowflakes. The cord 
suspending the rings passed through a loop fastened to the roof, and 
the end passed down and was held by a man sitting near the lamp. 
This man raised and lowered the rings slowly by drawing in and letting 
out the cord in time to the beating of a drum by another man sitting 
on the opposite side of the lamp. [This movement of the rings was 
symbolical of the apparent approach and retreat of the heavens accord- 
ing to the condition of the atmosphere.] 

The shaman had just time to notice this much when he saw a woman 
come in with a dish of food which seemed like freshly-boiled meat. 
Looking about, she asked, “ Where is the guest?” — to which he replied, 
“Here I am,” and she handed him the dish. As soon as the steam 
cleared away a little the shaman saw lying in the dish a new-born 
boy who was wriggling about. The shaman was so startled by the 
sight that he did not know what to do and let the dish turn toward 
the floor so that the child slipped out and fell. At this moment 
the shaman felt himself driven head foremost from his seat down 
through the exit hole in the floor. Starting up, he looked about and 
found himself reclining upon the mountain top near his village, and 
day was just breaking in the east, llisiug, he hastened down to the 
village and told his friend, the other shaman, what had ocenrred to 
him, and the latter advised tliat they should iinite in working their 
strongest charms to learn the meaning of this vision. Then they called 
the shaman’s wife and went with her into the kashim where they worked 
their spells, and it was revealed to them that during the February 
moon in each year the people of the earth should hold a great festival. 
They were directed to decorate the kashim just as the shaman had seen 
it in the sky house, and by the two shamans the people were taught 
all the necessary observances and ceremonies, during which food and 
drink offerings were made to the inuas of the sky house and songs 
were sung in their honor. If these instructions were properly followed, 
game and food would be plentiful on the earth, for the jieople in the 
sky house were the shades or inuas controlling all kinds of birds and 
flsh and other game animals on the earth, and fh>m the small images 
of the various kinds which the shaman bad seen lying beside the sky 
people was the supply of each kind replenished on earth. When the 
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sky people or shades were satisfied by the offerings and ceremonies of 
the earth people, they would (jause an image of the kind of animal 
that was needed to grow to the proper size, endow it with life and send 
it down to the earth, where it caused its kind to become again very 
numerous. 


ORIGIN OF WINDS 
(From tUo lower Yukon) 

In a village on the lower Yukon lived a man and his wife who had 
no children. After a long time the woman spoke to her husband one 
day and said, I (jan not understand why we have no children ; can 
you?” To which the husband replied that he could not. She then 
told her husband to go on the tundra to a solitary tree that grew there 
and bring back a part of its trunk and make a doll from it. The man 
went out of the house and saw a long track of bright light, like that 
made by the moon shining on the snow, leading off* across the tundra 
in the direction lie must take. Along this path of light he traveled 
far away until he saw before him a beautiful object shining in the 
bright light. Going up to it, be found that it was the tree for which 
he came in search. The tree was small, so he took his hunting knife, 
cut off* a part of its trunk and carried the fragment home. 

When he returned he sat down and carved from the wood an image 
of a small boy, for which his wife made a couple of suits of fur clothing 
in which she dressed it. Directed by his wife, the man then carved a 
set of toy dislies from the wood, but said he could see no use for all 
this trouble, as it would make them no better off than they were 
before. To this his wife rtiplied that before they had nothing but 
themselves to talk about, but the doll would give them amusement 
and a subject of conversation. She then deposited the doll in the place 
of honor on the bench opposite the entrance, with the toy dishes full 
of food and water before it. 

When the couple had gone to bed that night and the room was very 
dark they heard several low whistling sounds. The woman shook her 
husband, saying, ‘G)o you hear that? It was the dollj” to which he 
agreed. They got up at once, and, making a light, saw that the doll 
had eaten the food and drank the water, and they could see its eyes 
move. The woman caught it up with delight and fondled and played 
with it for a long time. When she became tired it was put back on 
the bench and they went to bed again. 

In the morning, when the couple got up, they found the doll was 
gone. They looked for it about the house, but could find no trace of 
it, and, going outside, found its tracks leading away from the door. 
These tracks passed from the door along the bank of a small creek 
until a little outside the village, where they ended, as the doll had 
walked from this place on the path of light uiion which the man had 
gone to find the tree. 

18 ETH 32 
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The mail and his wife followed no farther, but went home. Doll 
bad traveled on along the bright path until he came to the edge of 
day, where the sky comes down to the earth and walls iu the light. 
Close to where be was, iu the east, he saw a gut-skin cover fasteiied 
over the hole iu the sky wall, which was bulging inward apparently 
owing to some strong force on the other side. The doll stopped and 
said, It is very quiet in here. 1 think a little wind will make it better.’^ 
So he drew his knife and cut the cover loose about the edge of the hole, 
and a strong wind blew through, every now and then bringing with it 
a live reindeer. Looking through the hole, Doll saw beyond the wall 
another world like the earth. He drew the cover over the hole again 
and bade the wind not to blow too hard, but he said Sometimes blow 
hard, sometimes light, and sometimes do not blow at all.’^ 

Then he walked along the sky wall until he came to another opening 
at the southeast, which was covered, and the covering pressed inward 
like the first. When he cut this cover loose the force of the gale swept 
in, bringing reindeer, trees, and bushes. Closing the hole again, he 
bade it do as he had told the first one, and passed on. In a short time 
he came to a hole in the south, and when the cover was cut a hot wind 
came rushing in, accompanied by rain and the spray from the great sea 
lying beyond the sky hole on that side. 

Doll closed this opening and instructed it as before, and passed on 
to the west. There he saw another opening, and as soon as the cover 
was cut the wind brought in a heavy rainstorm, with sleet and spray, 
from the ocean. This opening was also closed, with the same instruc- 
tions, and he passed on to the northwest, where he found another open- 
ing. When the cover to this was cut away a blast of cold wind came 
rushing in, bringing in snow and ice, so that he was chilled to the bone 
and half frozen, and he hastened to close it, as he had the others. 

Again he went along the sky wall to the north, the cold becoming so 
great that he was obliged to leave it and make a circuit, going back to 
it where he saw the opening. There the cold was so intense that he 
hesitated for some time, but finally cut the cover away. At once a 
fearful blast rushed in, carrying great masses of snow and ice, strewing 
it all over the earth plain, lie closed the hole very quickly, and hav- 
ing admonished it as usual, traveled ou until he came to the middle of 
the earth plain. 

When he reached there he looked up and saw the sky arching over- 
head, supported by long, slender poles, arranged like those of a conical 
lodge, but made of some beautiful material unknown to him. Turning 
again, he traveled far away, until he reached the village whence he had 
started. There he circled on<je completely around the place, and then 
entered one after the other of the houses, going to his own home last 
of all. This he did that the people should become his Mends, and care 
for him in case his parents should die. 

After this Doll lived in the village for a very long time. When his 
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foster parents died he was taken by other ]>eople, and so lived for 
many generations, until finally he died. From him people learned the 
castom of wearing masks, and since his death parents have been 
accustomed to make dolls for their children iu imitation of the people 
who made the one of which I have told.‘ 

THE STRONG MAN 
(From tlie lower Vnkoii) 

In ancient times a very strong man ( Yukhpuk) lived in tlie Askiimk 
mountains, near the Yukon river. One day lie picked up a part of 
these mountains and, placing: them on his shoulders, carried them out 
upon the level country, where he threw them down. In this way ho 
made the Kuslevak mountains. When the mountain was throwm from 
the man’s shoulders, the ettort caused his feet to sink into the ground 
so that two deep pits were left, which filled with water, making two 
small lakes, which now lie at the base of tliis mountain. From there 
he traveled up the Yukon, giving names to all the places he passed, 

THE OWL GTUL 

The lower Yukon Eskimo have a legend that the short-ear owl was 
once a little girl who lived at a village by the river. Hhe was changed 
hy magic into a bird with a long beak and became so frightened that she 
sprang up and flew off* in an erratic way until she struck the side of a 
house, flattening her bill and face so that she became just as these owls 
are seen today. 

TALE OF AK'.CHlK-CHt>'-Gt>K 
(From Sledge islaml) 

At the village of Kill-ul'-l glt^ a terrible wind was blowing, which 
tilled the air with flying snow and kept everyone in the house. One 
hoasc lu tlie village Avas occupied by a firinily of eight people — the i>ar* 
euts aud five sons and a daughter. The eldest son, nanied Ak'-chlk- 
clui'-gnk, was noted for the great breadth of his shoulders, and the 
strength of his hands was greater than that of the most powerful wah us 
tlippCTs. The daughter was w'ell known for her kindness and beauty. 

As the day passed, one of the brothers asked his mothta for some 
food, and she replied that none had been prepared, nor did she have 
iinyAvater with which to cook meat. Turning to the daughter, she 
I old her to take a tub and go down to the water hole in the ice and 
bring some sea water that she might boil meat. The girl hesitated 
about going on account of the storm, and the brothers joined with her 

I The p*tli of liglit meutionwl in tlii» tole w tlio galaxy, which tlgares in uumeroas E«ktmo myth*. 

* Point Koclney, on tho ettstern shoro of Boring strait. 
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in trying to persuade the mother to give up the idea of having water 
brought at that time, but all to no purpose. 

Then Ak'-chlk-chii' ghk told the youngest brother to go and help his 
sister, and the pair left the house. After some difficulty in getting to 
the water hole they rested for a time, and then slowly filled the tub; 
when it was full they turned back and, with bowed heads, struggled 
toward the shore in the face of the wind. As they were moving along 
the path, they suddenly started back in fear, for, in place of the shore, 
tliey saw the black, open water in a rapidly widening crack where the 
ice had broken and was drifting away from the land. Dropping the water 
tub they ran wildly back and forth along the edge of the ice until they 
were exhausted. After waiting for some time, the people in the house 
became alarmed, and one of the brothers ran down to the shore where, 
by the open water, he saw what had taken place. He hastened back 
and told his family and, as soon as the storm ceased, the brothers 
searched the sea as far as they could, but saw nothing of the missing 
ones. Then one of the brothers traveled along the coast to the north 
and another went to the south, informing the villagers they met of their 
loss, but both returned without any tidings. 

Spring came, and their mother told the brothers that they must search 
for their lost ones far along the coast, for it was likely that they had 
been driven on shore somewhere. The brothers then set to work to 
build a fine, large umiak; when it was finished they decided to try it 
before they started on their voyage. Jjaunching the umiak the three 
younger brothers rowed while Ak'-chJk chfi'-gfik sat in the stern with 
the broad-blade steering paddle. They had gone only a short distance 
when a wild goose came flying by, and the three brothers strained their 
arms in trying to equal the bird in swiftness, but in vain. Suddenly 
Ak'-chlk-chfi'-ghk raised the broad paddle and the first stroke caused 
the umiak to leap forward so suddenly that his brothers were thrown 
from their seats into the bottom of the boat; after this, he bound them 
firmly to their seats and had them take in their oars. Then, under his 
strokes, the umiak darted tlirough the water like an arrow, throwing a 
streak of foam away on both sides. Very soon they were close along- 
side the goose, and the bird tried hard to escape from its strange com- 
panions, but was (puckly passed by the umiak and left far behind. 

On another short preparatory trip they made along the coast they 
landed near a great rock. Ak'-chik-chu'-guk told his brothers to take 
up some small drift logs on the beach and follow him; then, taking up 
the rock, he placed it upon his shoulders and carried it up the shore, 
although his feet sank deej) in the earth at every step, so heavy was his 
burden. At some distance from the water he stopped and had his 
brothers form a platform of their logs, on which he placed the stone, 
saying: “Now I will not be forgotten, for the people who come after 
ua will point out this rock and remember my name;’^ and this is true, 
for the villagers say that the rock lies there until this day and Ak^-chlk- 
chh'-gftk’s name is not forgotten. 
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Then the brothers retar!ie<l home and completed their preparations 
for the journey. When everything was ready, Ak' chlk-(*h(t'-gfik had 
his brothers remove all their clothing and, taking his knife, with a 
single stroke he cut oft the head of each* After this he made their 
mother carry the bodies outside and dismember them, putting the 
fragments into a great earthen pot, where they were boiled. At first 
his mother refused, but Ak' chlk-chh'-gfik compelled her to obey him. 
When she had done as she was bid, she came in and told him; then, 
ordering her to remain in the house and upon no account to come out- 
side until he gave her permission, he went out and, by the aid of a 
powerful inua that did his bidding, restored his brothers to life again* 

When all her sons entered the house alive once more, the mother 
was very glad. At the bidding of Ak'-chlk-chu'-gfik she put some 
decayed fish roe and some bird-skin coats into the umiak, and they 
started on their search, leaving their parents alone. The brothers 
journeyed on until they reached a large village, where they stopjied, 
and, going into the kasliim, asked for tidings of their sister. 

The people answered in an unfriendly way, and soon after one of the 
villagers cried out, We must kill these men,” aud everyone seized his 
weapons aud started toward the brothers. Ak'-chlk-chh'-gfik seemed 
not to notice the treacherous villagers until they were close to him; 
then, raising his right arm and placing the elbow against his side, 
drew the entire arm into his body; as he did this everyone of the 
villagers was compelled to do the same, and they stood helpless, 
without the use of their right arms* 

Why do you not kill us ? Why do you wait ? ” and similar mocking 
taunts were directed to them by Ak'-chlk chii'-gfik. When the villagers 
had promised to let them go in peace, he thrust forth his own arm again, 
and at once everyone of tlu*. villagers was able to do the same; the 
people then told them that they might hear of their sister in the next 
village. 

After journeying for several days they came to the village and went 
into the kashim, where again they made inquiries for their sister. As 
before, the people answered in an unfriendly tone and rushed at the 
strangers to kill them. Ak'-chlk-chfi'-guk paid no attention to his 
enemies until they were close to him, when he suddenly closed both 
eyes and the villagers were forced to do the same, after which lie 
taunted them as lie had taunted the men at the other village, then made 
them promise not to try to injure himself or his brothers, and restored 
their sight by opening his own eyes. These people told them that 
possibly they might get tidings at the next village, so the brothers 
went on. 

When they reached that place they made in(juiry, and, as at the 
other villages, the people wished to kill them, and were quite near the 
brothers with their weapons raised when Ak'-chlk-chii'-gftk put his bands 
on each side of his face and turned his head about on his shoulders 
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SO that bin face looked backward, lustantly the heads of all the vil- 
lagers turued around on their shoulders and the backs of their heads 
rested where their faces should have been, while their bodies were in 
the position of rushing forward. On getting the usual promise from 
them, Ak'-chik chft'-gftk replaced the villagers’ heads, and the brothers 
were directed to make inquiries at the next place. 

In that village they were attacked again, and the villagers were 
forced to put their hands behind their backs by the strong magic of 
the elder brother. Here the people told the brothers that their sister 
was in the next village, but that she was the wife of a very powerful 
and wicked shaman, and they tried to keep the brothers from going on, 
saying that harm would come to them if they did. No heed was given 
to this, and they went on until they came in sight of the village. 

There they stopped while Ak' chlk-chfi'-gfik smeared his hands and 
face with the decayed fish roe and changed his line deerskin clothing 
for the old bird-skin garments his mother had put in the boat. Then 
he coiled himself up in the bottom of the boat, bending down his 
shoulders until he k>oked like a feeble old man. His brothers were 
instructed what to do, and, rowing on, they soon landed at the village. 
Then the brothers started to carry Ak'-chlk-chft'-gfik into the village, 
when they were met by several j)eople, among whom was the bad shaman. 
He asked them why they carried with them such a miserable old man ; 
to which they rejdied that he did not belong to them, but they had 
found him on the shore and brought him along with them. 

Asking about their sister, they were told that they could see her 
when they had carried the old man in the kashim. Ak'-chik-chfi'-gfik 
was placed in the kashim, where they left him lying ap]>areutly helpless. 
Then they were taken to another house and shown a young woman 
dressed in tine furs, and were told that she was their sister. The two 
elder brothers believed this, but the youngest one was suspicious of 
some wrong, but said nothing and went back to the kashim with the 
others. 

When the brothers were inside the kashim, the shaman went down 
to the beach, whore he untied the lashings of the umiak, rolled the 
framework uj) in the cover, and hid it; When night fell and everyone 
was asleep, the youngest brother crept out and went to the sbaiiiau’s 
house. In the passageway he heard a hoarse, choking sound, and at 
first was frightened, but soon felt stronger and asked, “Who is there?” 
No reply came, and he went forward carefully until he reached the 
door beyond which he had hoard the strange sound. He listened a 
moment, and then pushed the door open and went in. 

There on the fiour lay his sister dressed in coarse, heavy sealskins 
and bound hand and foot, with a cord drawn tightly about her neck and 
another fastened her tongue. Very quickly she was released, and then 
told him that the wicked shaman had kept her in this way and treated 
her very cruelly ; her brother put his hand on her breast and found her 
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SO emaciated that the bones were almost through the skin. Leaving her 
there, he closed the door and soon brought the next elder brother to the 
girl; after which both went back and, awakening the others, told them 
what they had seen. 

After this all the brothers kept awake and watchful until morning. 
As dawn appeared the bad shaman came to the window in the roof and 
cried out, “i^ow it is time to kill those strangers.^ Going into the 
kashim, he sent a man for a large, sharp-edge inece of whalebone, while 
he had another take away loose x>hiuks from the middle of the floor, 
which left a square open pit several feet deep, and about the edge of 
this the shaman bound upright the ])iece of whalebone with the sharp 
edge. The brothers were then challenged to wrestle with him. 
Ak'-chlk-chu'-gfik whispered that they should wrestle with him without 
fear, as he had killed and restored them to life again before leaving 
home, so that men could not harm them. 

One of the brothers stepped forward, and after a short struggle the 
shaman stooped quickly, caught the young man by the ankles, and 
raising him from the floor with a great swing, brought him down so 
that his neck was cut off across the edge of the Avhalebone. Casting 
the body to one side, the shaman repeated the challenge and killed tlie 
second brother in the same way. Again the shaman made his scorn- 
ful challenge, but scarcely had he finished speaking when Ak'-chlk- 
chfi'-guk wiped the fish roe from his face and hands, and with a wrench 
tore the bird-skin coat from his body and sprang up as a powerful 
young man with anger shining in his eyes. 

When the shaman saw this sudden change he started back, with his 
heart growing weak within him; he could not escape, however, and 
very soon Ak'-clitk chu'-gfik caught him in his arms, pressed in his 
sides until the blood gushed from his mouth, and, stooping, caught 
him by the ankles and whirled him over his head and across the whale- 
bone, cutting his neck apart; then he brought the body down again 
and it fell in two. Throwing aside the fraginent in his hand, he turned 
to the frightened villagers and said, ‘‘Is there any relative, brother, 
father, or son of this miserable shaman who thinks I have done wrong? 
If there is, let him come forward and take revenge.” 

The villagers eagerly expressed their joy at the shaman^s death, as 
they had been In constant fear of him, and he had killed every stranger 
who came to their village. Then Ak'-ehik-chfi'-guk sent everyone out 
of the kashim, and soon, by help of his magic, restored his two brothers 
to life; after this they went out and released their sister, and clothed 
iiig her in fine new garments. She told them of her long drifting on the 
ice with her brother and of their landing near Uu a'-shnk,^ the village 
at which they then were; also how the shaman had killed her brother 
and kept her a prisoner. 

The brothers were now treated so kindly by the people in the village 

lUfl-a'-fthfik, a village near St Lawrence bay, on the Siberian ahoie ol Jitulng atralt. 
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that they liugered there from day to day until a considerable time bad 
elapsed, during which two of them made fine bows and quivers full of 
arrows, and another made a strong, stone-head spear. 

One day nearly all the men were gathered in the kashim when the 
youngest brother hurried in and said that the sea was covered with 
umiaks, so that the dashing of their paddies looked like falling rain- 
drops in the sun. The villagers told the brothers that the umiaks 
were from a neighboring place and that the men in them meant no 
harm to the people of Uil-a'*shhk, but were coming to kill the strangers. 
Hearing this, Ak^-chlk-chii'-ghk told the villagers to stay within their 
houses and sent his brothers out to meet the enemy. The umiaks 
soon came to the shore and a fierce battle ensued. The umiak men 
tried in vain to kill or wound the brothers, while the latter killed many 
of them. Finally the youngest brother returned to the kashim, saying 
that his arrows were exhausted, but that their enemies were nearly all 
dead. Soon afterward the next younger brother came in and said that 
all his arrows were gone and only a few of the enemy were left. He 
had scarcely finished speaking when the third brother came in, his 
spear all bloody, and told them that only one man had been spared to 
carry home news of the fate oMiis comrades. Going out the villagers 
saw the shore covered with the dead men and were astonished, but they 
said nothing. 

Still the brothers lingered, disliking to begin the long homeward 
journey, and at last another fleet of umiaks, larger than the first, bear- 
ing the friends and relatives of the men slain in the first battle, came 
in sight; these, the villagers said, were people coming for blood revenge. 
Again Ak'-chik-chh'-guk sent all of the villagers to their homes, telling 
them not to leave their bouses. When they were gone he sat side by 
side with his brothers in the kashim and awaited the enemy. 

The umiaks came to the shore very quickly, and the warriors, fully 
armed, luirned to the kashim to seek their victims, exirning in such num- 
bers that the last had hard work to get into the house. The brothers 
sat still in the midst of their enemies, who became quiet when they 
were all in the house and seemed to be waiting for something. In a few 
moments two extremely old women came in, each carrying a small 
grass basket in her hands. One of them sat quietly in a corner while 
the warriors made room for the other to come up in front of the broth- 
ers. She looked at them with an evil eye and drew from the basket a 
finger bone of one of the men killed in the first battle, setting it up on 
the floor in front of the youngest brother; then taking out a human 
rib, she looked fixedly at the young man and struck the bone with tbe 
rib, saying at the same time, ‘‘He is dead.’^ Instantly the young man 
fell over from his seat dead. Quickly she placed the second bone in 
front of another brother and he, too, fell dead from his seat. 

At this Ak'-chlk-chfi'-guk uttered a cry of anger, and springing upon 
the witch, before anyone could move, caught both her hands and crushed 
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them to a shapeless mass. Then he caught up her basket and scattered 
about him in a circle all the huger bones it contained. Without a 
moment’s delay he took the rib and striking the bones as quickly as 
possible, repeated, “ He is dead. He is dead. He is dead.” And his 
enemies fell as he moved until not one of them was left alive. Then 
he exercised his magic power and restored his brothers to life again, 
after which the villagers were called in. When the latter came and 
saw the kasbim filled with dead men, they were full of fear and told the 
brothers that so many people had been killed by them that they feared 
to have them remain there any longer. 

The brothers consented to go, and preparing their umiak, they 
embarked with their sister, .lust as they were leaving, the villagers 
told them to be sure to stop and build a large fire on the beach as soon 
as they came in sight of their native village. They traveled slowly 
back as they had come, and finally they were pleased to see their 
village just ahead of them. At this time the sister was walking along 
the shore with a dog, towing the boat by means of a long, walrus-hide 
line. When she saw the houses she remembered the directions of the 
villagers about building a fire when they came in sight of their home, 
and reminded her brothers of it, but Ak'-eblk-chn'-gfik was eager to 
complete the .iourney, and said impatiently, “ No, no, we will not trouble 
ourselves to do that; I wish to hurry home.” When the sistcn’ turned 
and started to go on she hiui scarcely taken a step forward when her 
feet felt so heavy that she could not raise them. She shrieked in fear, 
and said, “ My feet feel as if they were becoming stone.” As she spoke 
she clianged into stone from head to foot. Then the same change 
occurred with the <log, and out along the line to the boat, changing it 
and its occupants into stone. There until this day, as a rocky ledge, is 
the boat where it stojiped, the brothers facing tbeir home, and a slender 
reef running to the land where thetowliiie dropped, while on shore are 
the stony figures of the girl and the dog. 

THE DISCONTENTED GRASS PLANT 
(From Sledge iMland) 

JTear the village of I’astolik, at the Ynkon mouth, grows a tall, slen- 
der kind of grass. Every fall just bi-fore winter commences the women 
from the villages go out and gather great stores of it, pulling or (jut- 
ting it off close to the ground, and making large bundles which they 
carry home ou their backs. This grass is dried and us(^d for braiding 
mats and baskets and for pads in the soles of skin boots. 

One of these Orass-stalks that had been almost pulled out of the 
ground by a woman, began to think that it had been very unfortunate 
in not being something else, so it looked about. Almost at first glauoe 
it spied a bunch of herbs growing near by, looking so (luiet and undis- 
turbed that the Grass began to wish to be like them. As soon as this 
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wish had been formed the Grass-stem became an Herb like those it had 
envied, and fot a short time it remained in peace. 

One day it saw the women coming back carrying sharp-pointed picks, 
with which they began to dig up these herbs and eat some of the roots, 
while others were i>ut into baskets and carried home. The change- 
ling was left when the women went home in the evening, and having 
seen the fate of its companions, it wished it had taken another form ; 
so looking about, it saw a small, creeping plant which pleased it, being 
so tiny and obscure; without delay it wished and became one of them. 
Again passed a time of quiet, and again came the women tearing up its 
companions but overlooking the changeling. Once more the latter was 
filled with fear and by wishing became a small tuber-bearing plant like 
others growing near. Scarcely had this change been made when a 
small tundra mouse came softly through the grass and began digging 
up one of the tubers of a similar plant near by, holding it in its fore- 
paws and nibbling it, after which the mouse went on again. ^‘To bo 
secure I must become a mouse,’’ thought the changeling, and at once 
it became a Mouse and ran off, glad of the new change. Now and 
then it would pause to dig up and eat one of the tubers as the other 
mouse had done, or it would sit up on its hind feet to look around at 
the new scenes that came in view. While traveling nimbly along in 
this manner, the Mouse saw a strange, white object coming toward it, 
which kept dropping down upon the ground, and after stopping to eat 
something would fly on again. When it came near the Mouse saw that 
it was a great white owl. At the same moment the owl saw the Mouse 
and swooped down upon it. Darting off, the Mouse was fortunate 
enough to escape by running into a hole made by one of its kind, so 
the owl flew away. 

After a while the Mouse ventured to come out of its shelter, though 
its heart beat painfully from its receut fright. “1 will be an owl,” 
thought the Mouse, and in this way will bo safe.” So again it changed 
with the wish into a beautiful white Owl, and with slow, noiseless wing 
flaps set off toward the north, pausing every now and then to catch 
and eat a mouse. After a long flight Sledge island came in Anew, and 
the Owl thought it would go there. When far out at sea its untried 
wings became so tired tliat only with great difficulty did it manage to 
rea(*h the shore, where it perched upon a ])iece of driftwood that stood 
up in the sand. In a short time it saw two flae-looking men pass along 
the shore, and the old feeling of discontent arose again. I will be a 
man,” it thought, and, with a single flap of the wings, it stood upon 
the ground, where it changed immediately into a flue young Man, but 
was without clothing. Night came over the earth soon after, and Man 
sat down with his back against the stick of wood on which, as an 
Owl, he had perched, and slept there until morning. He was awakened 
by the warm siin, and upon rising Chftfi-fih'-luk, as he called himself, 
felt stiff and lame from sitting in the cold night air. 
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Looking about, he found some grass, which he wove into a kind of 
loose mantle, which helped to keep out the cold, after which he saw some 
reindeer grazing near by and felt a sudden desire to kill and eat one 
ot them. He crept closely on his hands and knees, and springing for- 
ward on the nearest one seized it by the horns and broke its ne<‘k with a 
single effort, threw it over his shoulders, returned, and cast it down near 
his sleeping place. Then ho felt all over the reindeer’s body and found 
that its skin formed a covering Avhic.h his Ungers were unable to pene- 
trate. For a long time ho tried to think of a w’ay to remove the skin, 
and finally noticed a sharp-edge stone, which he picked up and found 
that he could cut through the skin with it. The deer was quickly 
skinned, but he felt the lack of a fire with which to tjook the flesh. 
Looking around, he found two round, white stones upon the beach 
and, striking them together, saw that they gave out numerous sparks. 
Witli these and some dry material found along the shore he suextoeded 
in making a fire, upon which he roasted some of the meat. He tried 
to swallow a very large piece of the meat just as he had eaten mice 
when he was an Owl, but found that he eould not do it; then he cut 
off some small fragments and ate them. Another night i)asse(l, and 
in the morning he caught auotlior reindeer, and the day following two 
others; both of these last deer he threw over his shoulders, and at once 
carried them back to his canqnng i>lfK!e on the shore. Ohhii-filF-luk 
found the nights very cold, so he skinned the last two reindeer and 
wrapi)cd himself from head to foot in their skins, which dried upon 
him very soon and became like a part of his body. But the nights 
grew colder and colder, so that Ohfifi-uh'-lnk collected a quantity of 
driftwood along the shore, with which he made himself a rough hut, 
which was very (‘omfortable. 

After finishing his house he was walking over the hills one day when 
he saw a strange bla(‘.k animal amfing some blaeberry bushes eating 
the berries. Chun-nh'-lfik did not at first know whether he should 
interfere with this unknown animal or not, but finally he caught it by 
one of its liiiid legs. With an angry growl it turned about and faced 
him, showing its wfiiite teeth. In a moment Chfin-fih'-lfik caught the 
bear by the coarse hair upon eacli cheek and swung it over his head, 
bringing it down to the ground with such force that the bear lay dead; 
then he threw it across his shoulders and went home. 

In skinning the bear Chuii-nh'-lnk found that it contained much fat, 
and that he might have a light in his house if he could find Kometiiing 
to hold the grease, for he had found it very dark inside and trouble- 
some to move about. Going along the beach he found a long, fiat stone 
with a hollow in one surface, and in this the oil remained very well, so 
that when he had put a lighted moss wick into it ho saw that his house 
was lighted as well as he could wish. 

In the doorway he hung the bearskin to keep out the cold wind which 
sometimes had come in and chilled him during the night. In this way 
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be lived for many days, until he began to feel lonely, when he remem- 
bered the two young men he had seen when he stood on the shore as 
an Owl. Then he thought, saw two men iiass here once, and it can 
not be far to where others live. I will go and seek them, for it is very 
lonely here.’^ So he went out in search of people. He wandered along 
the coast for some distance, and at last came to two fine new kaiaks, 
lying at the foot of a hill, upon which were spears, lines, floats, and 
other hunting implements. 

After having examined these curiously he saw a path near by, lead- 
ing up to the top of a hill, which he followed. On the top of the hill 
was a house with two storehouses in the vicinity, and on the ground 
in front of him were several recently killed white whales, with the 
skulls of many others grouped around. Wishing to see the people 
in the house before showing himself, he crept with noiseless steps 
into the entrance way and up to the door. Lifting cautiously one 
corner of the skin that hung in the doorway, he looked in. Opposite 
the door was a young man sitting at work on some arrows, while a bow 
lay beside him. Chiui-nh'-lAk dropped the curtain and stood quite still 
for some time, fearing that if he entered the house the young man would 
shoot him with the arrows before he could make known his good will. 
He ended by thinking, ‘‘If I enter and say, ‘I have come, brother,^ he 
will not hurt me,^^ so, raising the curtain quickly, he entered. The 
householder at once seized the bow and drew an arrow to the head ready 
to shoot, just as Chhn-uh'JCik said, “ I have come, brother.’^ At this the 
bow and arrow were droi)ped and the young man cried out with delight, 
“Are you my brother? Gome and sit beside me.” And Chhii-Ah'-Kik 
did so very gladly. Then the householder showed his pleasure and 
said, “ I am very glad to see you, brother, for I always believed I had 
one somewhere, but I could never find him. Where have you lived? 
Have you known any parents? How did you giow up?” and asked 
many other questions, to which Chufi-uh'-lfik replied that he had never 
known his parents, and described his life by the seashore until he had 
started on the present search. The householder then said that he also 
had never known any parents, and his earliest recollection was of find- 
ing himself alone in that house, where he had lived ever since, killing 
game for food. 

Telling his brother to follow him, the householder led Ohfin-fih'-luk 
to one of the storehouses, where there was a great pile of rich furs, 
with an abundance of seal oil and other food. Opening the door of the 
other storehouse, the newcomer was shown a great many dead people 
lying there. The householder said he had killed them in revenge for 
the death of his parents, for he felt certain that they had been killed 
by these people, so he let no one pass him alive. 

When they returned to the house, the brothers fell asleep and slept 
till morning. At daybreak they arose and, after breakfast, the house- 
holder told ChAn-Ah'-Kik that as he had no bow and arrows, he should 
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stay at home and cook for them both while he went out himself to kill 
the game. Then he went away and came back at night, bringing some 
reindeer meat. Chuu-fth'-liik had food ready, and after eating they 
both went to bed and slept soundly. In this manner they lived for 
several days, until Chuu-xiU'-luk began to tire of cooking and of staying 
in the house. 

One morning he asked permission to go out to hunt with his brother, 
but the latter refused and started out alone. Soon after, when he 
began to stalk some reindeer, Chfiu nh'-luk (^aine creeping softly behind 
and gi*asped him by the foot, so that without alarming the game his 
brother should know he was there. Turning, the hunter said angrily, 
*^What do you mean by folJowhig me? You can not kill anything 
without a bow and arrows.” ^‘1 can kill game with my hands alone,” 
said Chitu-iih'-luk; but his brother spoke scornfully, and said: ‘‘Go 
home, and attend to your cooking.” Chiih-uh'-lfik turned away, but 
instead of going home he crept up to a herd of reindeer and killed two 
of them with his hands, as he had done while living alone. Then he 
Stood up and waved his hands for his brother to come. The latter 
came, and was very much astonished to see the two reindeer, for he 
had killed none with his arrows. ChM-uh^dCik then lifted both of the 
reindeer upon his shoulders and carried them home. 

Ilis brother followed with dark bi’ow and evil thoughts in his heart, 
until jealousy and anger replaced all the kindly feelings he had for 
Chiin-uh'-lfik, and there was also a feeling of fear after having seen his 
brother manifest such great strength. During all the evening he sat 
silent and moody, scarcely tasting the food placed before him, until 
finally his suspicions and evil thoughts began to produce the same 
feelings in Ohuri-uh^-luk’s breast. Thus they sat through the night, 
each watching the other and fearing some treachery. 

The following day was calm and bright, and the householder asked 
Chxiu-fih'-Kik if he could paddle a kaiak, to which the latter answered 
that he thought he could. Then the lumseholder led the way to the 
kaiaks upon the shore, into one of which he got, and telling Chun-fih'-lfik 
to follow him in the other. At hrst Clifin-uh'-lfik had some trouble in 
keeping his kaiak steady, but he soon learned to control it, and they 
paddled far out to sea. When the shore Avas very distant they turned 
back, and the householder said: “Now, let us see who can gain the 
shore first.” Lightly the kaiaks darted away, and first one, then the 
other, seemed to have the advantage, until at last, with a final effort, 
they ran ashore, and the rivals sprang up the beach at the same 
moment. With scowling brow the householder turned to Ohfifi-fih'- 
Kik and said: “You are no more my brother. You go in that direction 
and I will go in this,” and they turned their backs to each other and 
separated angrily. As they went Ohuii-fih'-lfik changed into a 
Wolverine, his brother becoming a Gray Wolf, and until this day they 
are found wandering in the same country, but never together. 
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THB Fl&E BALL 
(From Sledge island) 

In tbe village of Kin-i'-g<hi (Cape Prince of Wales), very long ago, 
there lived a poor orphan boy who had no one to care for him and was 
treated badly by everyone, being made to run here and there at the 
bidding of the villagers. One evening he was told to go out of the 
kashim and see how the weather was. He had no skin boots, and being 
winter, he did not wish to go, but he was driven oat. Very soon he 
came back and said there was no change in the weather. After this 
the men kept sending him out on the same errand until at last became 
back and told them that he had seen a great ball of fire like the moon 
coming over the hill not far away. The people laughed at him and 
made him go out again, when he saw that the fire had come nearer 
until it was quite close. Then the orphan ran inside telling what he 
had seen and hid himself because he was frightened. 

Soon after this the people in the kashim saw a fiery figure dancing on 
the gut-skin covering over the roof hole, and directly after a human 
skeleton came crawling into the room through the passageway, creep- 
ing on its knees and elbows. When it came into the room the skeleton 
made a motion toward tbe people, causing all of them to fall upon their 
knees and elbows in the same position taken by the skeleton. Then 
turning about it crawled out as it had come, followed by the people, 
who were forced to go after it. Outside the skeleton crept away from 
the village, followed by all the men, and in a short time everyone of 
them was dead and the skeleton had vanished. Some of the villagers 
had been absent when the skeleton, or tunghdkj came, and when they 
returned they found dead people lying on tbe ground all about. Enter- 
ing the kashim they found the orphan boy, who told them how the 
people had been killed. After this they followed the tracks of the tun- 
ghAlc through the snow and were led up the side of the mountain until 
they came to a very ancient grave, where the tracks ended. 

In a few days the brother of one of tbe men who had been kiUed 
went fishing upon the sea ice far from the village. He stayed late, and 
it became dark while he was still a long way from home. As he was 
walking along the iungh&k suddenly appeared before him and began 
to cross back and forth in his path. The young man tried to pass it 
and escape, but could not, as the timghuk kept in front of him, do what 
he might. As he could think of nothing else, he suddenly caught a 
fish out of his basket and threw it at the tunghAJc, When he threw 
the fish it was frozen hard, but as it was thrown and came near the 
tunghdk^ it turned back suddenly, passing over the young man’s shoul- 
ders, and fell into his basket again, where it began to flap about, having 
become alive. 

Then the flsberman pulled ofl* one of bis dogskin mittens and threw it. 
As it fell near the tunghdh the mitten changed into a dog, which ran 
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growling and snarling about the apparition; distracting its attention so 
that the young man was able to dart by and run as fast as he could 
toward the village. When he had gone part of the way he was again 
stopped by the tungMkj and at the same time a voice from overhead 
said, ‘‘Untie his feet; they are bound with cord;^^ but he was too 
badly frightened to obey. He then threw his other mitten, and it, too, 
changed into a dog, delaying the tnngMIc as the first one had done. 

The young man ran off as fast as he could, and fell exhausted near 
the kashim door as the tunghdk came up. The latter passed very near 
without seeing him and went into the house, but finding no one there, 
came out and went away. The young man then got up and went home, 
but did not dare to tell his mother what he had seen. The following 
day he went fishing again, and on his way came to a man lying in 
the path whose face and hands were black. When he drew near, the 
black man told him to get on his back and close his eyes. He obeyed, 
and in a short time was told to open his eyes. When the young man did 
this he saw just before him a house and near it a fine young woman. She 
spoke to him, saying, “Why did yon not do as I told you the other night 
when the tunghdk pursued youf^’ and lie replied that he had been 
afiaid to do it. The woman then gave him a magic, stone as au amulet 
to protect him from the tunghdt in the future, and the black man again 
took him on his back, and when he opened his eyes ho was at home. 

After this the young man claimed to bo a shaman, but he thought 
continually of the beautiful young woman he had seen, so that he did 
not have much power. At last his father said to him, “You are no 
shaman; you will make me ashamed of you; go somewhere else.” The 
next morning the young man left the village at daybreak, and was never 
heard of again, 

THE LAND OF DARKNESS 
(I’^rom Sledge island) 

Very long ago there lived on Aziah (Sledge) island a man with his 
wife and little son. The Imsband loved his wife very nmch, but was so 
jealous of her that frequently without cause he treated her very badly. 
After a time the wife became so unhappy that she preferred to die rather 
than live with him longer. Going to her mother, who lived near by, 
she related all her troubles. The old wontan listened to the complaints 
and then told her daughter to take a sealskin and rub it with the excre- 
ment of three ptarmigans and three foxes; then to fill a wooden dish 
with food and with her child uiam her back to go and meet her husband, 
and perhaps all might be well with her. 

Doing as she was directed, she went down to the shore to meet her 
husband. When be came within hearing, however, he began to scold 
and abuse her as usual, telling her to go home at once and he would 
give her a beating as soon as he got there. When the poor woman 
beard this she ran to the edge of a low bluff overhanging the sea, and 
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as her hnsbaud drew his ktdak upon the shore she cast her sealskin into 
the water and leaped after it Her husband saw t^is with alarm, and 
ran quickly to the to]) of a hill to see what had become of bis wifo. He 
saw her sitting upon the extended sealskin, which was supported at 
each corner by a bladder, boating rapidly away from the shore, for when 
the woman leaped into the sea, the sealskin she threw in had suddenly 
opened out and a boat api>eared at each corner. This caught her upon 
its surface and held her up safely. Very soon after she began to boat 
away a storm arose and night shut her from her husband’s sight, and 
he went home scolding angrily, blaming every one but himself for his 
loss. 

On and on boated the woman, seated on the magic sealskin, and for 
several days no land could be seen. She used all hjr food, but still 
she boated on until it became unbroken night. After a time she became 
so exhausted that she fell asleep, and was awakened by several sharp 
shocks and could hear the waves breaking on a pebbly shore. Bealiz- 
ing this, she began to try to save herself; so she stepped from the seal- 
skin and was greatly pleased to bnd herself standing on a beach made 
up of small rounded objects, into which her feet sank ankle deep at 
every step. 

These round objects made her curious, so she stopped and picked up 
two handfuls of them, putting them in her food dish, after which she 
went slowly on into the deep blackness. Before she had gone far she 
came to a house, and, feeling along its side, found the entrance and 
went in. The passageway was dimly lighted by an oil lamp, showing 
many deerskins piled on one side, and on the other were pieces of besh 
and bags of whale and seal oil. When she entered the house there 
were two oil lamps burning, one on each side of the room, but no one 
was at home. Over one of the lamps hung a piece of seal fat, and over 
the other a piece of reindeer fat, from which the oil dropi)ed and fed 
the bames, and in one corner of the room was a deerskin bed. 

She entered and sat down, waiting for what would come to her. At 
last there was a noise in the entrance way, and a man said, I smell 
strange people.” Then the man came into the room, frightening the 
woman very badly, for his face and hands were coal black. He said 
nothing, but crossed the room to his bed, where, after stripping the 
ttl>per i)art of his body, he took a tub of water and washed himself. 
The woman was relieved to see that his ch.est was as white as her 
own. While sitting here she saw a dish of some cooked besh suddenly 
placed inside the door by an unseen person, from which the man helped 
his guest and then took his own meal. When they had done eating he 
asked her how she came there, and she told him her story. He told 
her not to feel badly, and went out and brought in a number of deer- 
skins, telling her to make clothing from them for herself and her child, 
for she had kept her child safely upon her back all the time. When 
she told him that she had no ne^le, he brought her one of copper. 
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which pleased her very much, for until then she had never seen any but 
bone needles* 

For some time they lived thus, until at last the man told her that as 
they were living alone it would be better for her to become his wife, to 
which she agreed. The husband then told her not to go outside the 
house, and they lived quietly together, 

While her little boy was playing about one day, he cried out suddenly 
with delight, and when the woman looked at him she saw that he had 
spilled the things which she had put in her dish when she 8tepj)ed on 
the shore. Examining them, she found they were large, handsome, 
blue beads.^ 

In time she gave birth to a fine boy, of which her husband was very 
fond, telling her to be very careful of him. In this way they lived for 
several years, and in time the boy she had brought with her became a 
youth. His foster father made him a bow and arrows, and when the boy 
had killed some birds with them he was allowed to accompany him when 
hunting. One day the boy killed and brought home two hares, which, 
like all the animals and birds in this country, were coal black. They 
were skinned and left outside, and shortly after, freshly cooked and 
steaming, they were placed just inside the door in a wooden dish, as was 
always done with their food. The woman noticed for the first time that 
when the dish was pushed inside the door it was held by two hands. 

This remained in her mind until she became 8Usi)icious that her hus* 
band was not faithful to her. Finally he saw that something troubled 
her ; he asked what it was, and she told him. After sitting and thinking 
for a short time he asked her if she did not wish to go back to her 
friends, to which she replied that there was no use in wishing for any- 
thing that she could not do. So he said, “Well, listen to my story, I 
am from Unalaklit, where I had a handsome wife whom I loved, but 
who had a very bad temper, which troubled me so much that I lost 
heart and was in despair, and from being a good and successful hunter 
1 could no longer succeed. One day 1 was paddling in my kaiak far 
out at sea, filled with heavy thoughts, when a great storm broke upon 
me and I was unable to return to the shore. The high wind forced my 
kaiak through the water so fiercely that at last I lost consciousness 
and remembered no more until I found myself lying bruised and lame 
upon the shore where you, too, were cast. Beside me was a dish of 
food, of which I ate, and feeling strengthened, 1 arose, thinking that 
the food must have been placed there by some one, and started to 
search for the people, but could find no one. While ray wants were 
still supplied with food every time I became liungry, the thick dark- 
ness hid everything from me; but I could find no people, and when my 
eyes became accustomed to the unbroken darkness, so that I could see 
a little, I built this house aud since then I have lived here, being cared 
for by the inua who, as you have seen, serves my food. This inua usually 

* Beads of this kind are still highly prised by the Eskimo of this coast. 

18 ETH 33 
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takes the form of a large Jelly fish, and altboagh I go hnoting it is this 
being that secares iny gamo for iiie. I became aocastomed to the 
darkness after a time, bat the exposnre to the obi^nual b’aokness has 
made my face and hands as you see, and that is the reason why I told 
you not to go outside.” 

Her husband then told her to follow him, and he led her into the 
entrance way of the storeroom, which was full of furs, and then he 
opened a door into another room full of fine furs of the rarest kinds. 
He then told her to take the ear tips fl-om these skins and put them 
into her dish with the beads she bad found on the shore, and she did 
so. Then the man said, ‘‘You wish to see your old home and I also 
wish to see my friends, and we will part. Take your boy upon your 
back, shut your eyes, and take four steps.” She did as he told her, and 
so soon as she had opened her eyes she was obliged to close them, 
for they were dazzled by the bright sunshine about her. When her 
eyes became used to the light, she looketl about and was greatly sur- 
prised to see her old home close by. She went at once to her mother’s 
storehouse and placed in it her wooden dish containing the beads and 
ear tips she had brought with her. Then she entered the house and 
was received with great joy, and the news of her return quickly spread 
through the village. Very soon her former husband came in and she 
saw with pity that his eyes were red and inflamed from constant 
weeping for her. He asked her to forgive him for being so harsh, and 
promised if she would return to him as his wife that he would always 
freat her kindly. Wheti she had considered this for a long time she 
Anally consented, and for a time she lived happily with him. At length, 
however, bis old habits returned and his wife became unhappy. 

Her son became a young man and bis mother showed him the beads 
she had brought from the land of darkness, and also a great pile of 
rich furs, for every ear tip she had brought back with her had now 
become a full-size skin. These she gave to her son and then went 
away and was never seen again by her people. Her son afterward 
became a headman of the village from his success as a banter and 
the wealth of furs and beads given him by his mother. 

THE HAVEN AND THE MAEMOT 
(A woman’s tale, from Norton bay) 

Once a Baven was flying over a reef near the seashore, when he was 
seen by some Sea birds that were perched on the rocks, and they began 
to revile him, crying, “ Oh, you oflfal eater! Oh, you carrion eater! Oh, 
you black one!” until the Eaven turned and flew away, crying, “ On&k, 
gndk, gndkl why do they revile me?” And he flew far away across the 
great water until he came to a mountain on the other side, where be 
stopped. 

Looking about he saw just in front of him a marmot hole. The Haven 
stood by the hole watching, and very soon the Marmot came back 
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briDging home food. When the Marmot saw the Kaven iu front 
of bis door he asked him to stand aside, but the Raven refused, saying, 
“They called me carrion eater, and I will show that I am not, for I will 
eat you.” To this the MariUot answered, “AH right; but I have heard 
that you are a very fine dancer; now, if you will dance, I will sing, 
and then you can eat me, but I wish to see you dance before I die.” 
This pleased the Baven so much that he agreed to dance, so the Mar- 
mot sang, “ Oh, Eaven, Baven, Raven, how well you dance I Oh, Raven, 
Raven, Raven, how well you dance!” Then they stopped to rest, and 
the Marmot said, “ I am very much pleased with your dancing, and 
now I will sing once more, so shut your eyes and dance your best.” 
The Raven closed his eyes and hopped clnmsily about while the Mar- 
mot sang, “Oh, Baven, Raven, Raven, what a graceful dancer! Oh, 
Raven, Raven, Raven, what a fool you are ! ” Then the Marmot, with a 
quick run, darted between the Raven’s legs and was safe in his hole. 
As soon as the Marmot was safe lie put out the tip of his nose and 
laughed mockingly, saying, “OAr-MAr-M/r, cht-ktk Mky cM-kthktk! You 
are the greatest fool I ever saw; what a comical figure you ma^e while 
dancing; I could hardly keep from laughing; and just look at me; see 
bow fat I am. Don’t you wish you could eat me? ” And he tormented 
the Raven until the latter fiew far away in a lage. 

THE SHAMAN IN THE MOON 
(I’rotji Kotzebue Bdinid) 

A Malemut shaman from Kotzebue sound near Selawik lake told me 
that a great chief lives iu the moon who is visited now and then by- 
shamans, who always go to him two at a time, as one man is ashamed 
to go alone. In the moon live all kinds of animals that are on the 
earth, and when any animal becomes scarce here the shamans go up to 
the chief iu the moon and, if he is pleased with the offerings that have 
been made to him, lie gives them one of the animals that they wish for. 
Mid they bring it down to the earth and turn it loose, after which its 
dnd becomes numerous again. 

The shaman who told me the foregoing said he had never been to the 
moon himself, but he knew a shaman who had been there. He had 
been up only as high as the sky, and went up that high by dying like 
a bird and found that the sky was a land like the earth, only that the 
^rass grew hanging downward and was filled with snow. When the 
wind blows up there it rustles the grass stems, loosening particles of 
mow which fall down to the earth as a snowstorm. 

When he was up near the sky he saw a great many small, round 
lakes in the grass, and these shine at night to make the stars. The 
Halemut of Kotzebue sound also say that the north wind is the breath 
>f a giant, and when the snow falls it is because he is building himself 
% snow house and the particles are flying from his snow shovel. The 
iouth wind is the breath of a woman living in the warm southland. 
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. THE MAH-WOEM 
(Firom Kotzebue sound) 

[There are various tales among the Eskimo along the east shore of 
Berit)g sea and the adjacent Arctic coast in which a Man- worm Bgaresi) 
and among the mythical beings lUnstrated in the chapter on mythology 
will be found figures of carvings representing this being.] 

In very ancient days there lived a large Worm who was married to a 
woman, and they had a son who was also a Worm. When the son was 
Ailly grown the fatlier told him to go to the middle of the earth plain 
and there in a small house he would find a wife. The son then used 
his magic powers and made himself small, so that he oould travel faster, 
and journeyed away. When he came near the small house of which his 
father had told him, he felt the earth shake and tremble under his feet, 
and he feared that he would be killed. This happened several times, 
until finally he reached the house. Here he found that the cause of the 
shaking of the earth was the talk of an old woman who lived in the 
house with her daughter. These people received him hospitably, and 
finding that the girl was very beautiful, he married her. After he had 
lived there four years he remembered his parents and started to go 
back to visit them, but on the road he was killed by another Man worm, 
who was a shaman. In a short time after this the father felt a strong 
desire to see his son, so he started to go to him. On the way be found 
the body of his son, and looking about saw a large village close at hand. 
He went to the spring where the villagers got their water, and making 
himself small, hid in it, where, by the use of magic, he killed nearly all 
the people in revenge for his son’s death. When there were only a few 
people left, an old woman in the village, knowing that some magic was 
employed against them, worked a strong charm which caused the sea to 
rise and break the ice upon its surface and carried it over the land 
until the spring was covered; then the floating ice blocks were dashed 
together until the Man- worm was ground to pieces and destroyed, so 
that the people were freed from his magic. 

MIGRATION UBaEND 

[The following legend was obtained from an old man at Ikogmut, on 
the lower Yukon. I had no Opportunity of verifying any part of it, 
which was given as a statement of fact.] 

Very long ago the Eskimo lived far away from the Yukon, and were 
continually moving from place to place; traveling from the far east to 
the west. After long wanderings some of them built a village on the 
bank of Yukon river, just below where Ikogmut now stands, which 
increased in size until there were thirty-five kashims. The ruins of this 
village can be seen at the present time, with large pits where the 
kashims stood. 
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Finally tlie villagers quarreled, formed two parties, and made war 
against each other. The inhabitants of the surrounding villages had 
bated these people for a long time on account of their overbearing 
manner, and when they began to quarrel among themselves the out- 
side people united to make war upon them. These enemies were so 
powerful that they were able to defeat the divided forces of the villagers 
in a battle, and those who survived became separated into three parties 
and dispersed. 

One party stopped at the village of Kushunuk, near Cape Van- 
couver; another party went to Nunivak island, and another traveled 
on until it reached Bristol bay, and settled near where Nushagak now 
stands. The people on the great island of Itodiak, having heard of 
the strangers near Nushagak, sent a war party across from the island 
to attack them, but the newcjoiners on Bristol bay succeeded in almost 
exterminating them. After this the Aleut, on the island of Uminak, 
heard of the strangers, and of their having defeated the Kodiak men, 
so they sent out a war party against these people. This time the Yukon 
men were defeated and lost half their number. Those who were left 
then joined wdth some of their friends from Nunivak island and attacked 
the people living at Goodiiews bay, below the mouth of Kuskokwim 
river, killing them and burning their village. 

The victors then built themselves a village in the same locality, 
where they were living at the time the Kussians came to the country. 
When the Itussians came the peo])le on Goodnews bay resisted them for 
some time, but finally they scattered, some going back to Bristol bay 
and others settling with their people on Nunivak island. Since then 
the descendants of these people have gradually returned to Goodnews 
bay, where they are now living. During the last few years the people 
on Bristol bay have been gradually working along the coast toward 
the mouth of the Kuskokwim. 

During the time of the migration from the Yukon all of these iieople 
spoke one tongue, but having settled at three widely separated places, 
their languages gradually became different, the people living at Bristol 
bay and on Nunivak island being nearest alike in siieech. 

ORIGIN OP THE PEOPLE OF DIOMEDE ISLANDS, AND AT EAST CAPE, 

SIBERIA 

An old man from the Diomede islands told me that it was believed 
among his iieople that the first human beings who came to Big Diomede 
island were a man and a woman who came down from the sky aud 
lived on the island a long time, but had no children. At last tho man 
took some walrus ivory and carved five images of jieople. Then he 
took some wood and made five more images from it and put all of them 
to one side. The next morning the ten dolls had become transformed 
into ten people. Those coming from the ivory dolls were men, being 
hardy and brave, and those from the wood were women and were soft 
and timid. From these ten iieople came the inhabitants of the islands. 
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An Eskimo iiviug at East eape^ Siberia^ me that the first 
Eskimo who lived on East cape were a man and a wommi who eame 
there in two kaiaks from St Imwreoee island. The kaiaks tamed to 
stone when tbe pair landed, and two peeaiiadf shaped stones, one on 
each side of the eape, are pointed oat as being these kaiaks. Frtun 
this pair of 'people came all of the,Sibmnau Eskimo. 

In those days there were two kinds of people on East cape, who 
could not nnderstand each other, but after a time the other people 
went away and only the Eskimo were left, as they are today. 



















